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* At the Round laUe of King Arthur there was left always one seat vacant for 
him who should accomplish the adventure of the Holy Grail It wai* called the 
* perilouii seat because of the dangers he must encounter who would wm it In the 
company of the Epic poets there wu a place left for whoever should embody the 
Christian idea of a triumphant life outwardly all defeat inwardly victorious, who 
should make us partaken of that cup of sorrow lo which all are communicants with 
Christ He who should do this would indeed achieve the 'perilous seat, for he must 
combine poe&y with doctrine m such cunung wise, that one lose not its beauty nor 
the other its seventy— and Dante has^one it 
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dedication Sonnets 


L 

HELL 


TO 

The Very Rev. R. W. CHURCH. D.C.L., 

DEAN OE ST FAin.'B 


Thins was the hand first led me to the page 

Of the much vest, much conquering Florentine, 
And taught me in that Comedy Divme 
To find the man, the prophet, and the sage ; 

And now, os manhood passes mto age, 

Tho stmgglo and the blessing have been mine 
To follow step by step, and line by line. 

The course of that transcendent pilgmnage. 

The forest wild, foul stream, and drear abyss. 

The sunlit ocean, and the mountain fair, 

The wondrous circles of the souls in bhss, 

Where light and music tremble m the air . 
These he before thee. Seems it overbold 
This newest way to pay that debt of old 1, 

San Bkho, 

January iiik, 1883 . 



II. 


PU RGATORY 


TO 

The Right Hon. W. e. GLADSTONE, M P. 


** In tho flcbool of Baste I bavo loamt a great part tbat xnemtal premmos, 
howover iSHigniflcant it lie, whieh baa aarrod me tu make tho journey of life up 
to tho tons of nearly eeTonty-tbroe years.” — E. Gladstovb. 


Not thine the exile’s weary lot, to tread 

Tho stairs of others as with bleeding feet. 

Nor yet in lonely wanderings still to eat 
Tho doled-out hitter gifts of others’ bread 
Thine rather is it to have nobly led 

When others halted or would fain retreat. 

To steer the Slate, though fierce tho storm-winds beat. 
On to the wished-for haven, sails full spread 
Unlike in outward fortunes, yet we trace 
In tlioe and in our Dante many a lino 
Of inward likeness, sharing each the grace 

Of Life’s stem, loving, changeful disciphnc , 

The will that stands four-square to Fortune’s blows, 
Thoughts that age npens, hope that aider grows. 


Rohe, 

PAraary 5<A, 1883. 




in. 


PARADISE 


TO 

H.R.I H. 

THE CROWN PRINCESS OF GERMANY AND PRUSSIA, 
AND PRINCESS ROYAL OF ENGLAND. 


BY PERMISSION 


Thot 7, too, loved daughter oi oui England’s Queen, 

Hast found thy place among the goodly band 
Of those who read, and mark, and understand 
What Danto wrote, what was by Dante seen. 

Thou from his song hast learnt the mind serener 

Which can life’s varied chance and change command, 
And, through the snares which he on either hand, 
Still on the guiding Staff and Arm const lean. 

T will not doubt that thou wilt welcome give 
To this my work, late fruit of many years, 

Work that has taught me truer life to hve, 

Has strengthened hope, and purified my fears ; 

And if from thee I win one smile of praise. 

Full guerdon will it be for toilsome days. 


Wells, 

Sept. I<(, 1885 




PREFACE. 


The history of tie work wiici is now pnilisied may ie 
briefly told. It is about thirty years since I was first led, 
chiefly by the profoundly interesting and as yet unsur- 
passed essay on Dante 1^ the present Dean of St. Paul’s, 
to a careful study of the JDivtna Commedia. As Sainte- 
Beuve has truly said, such a study leads, almost inevitably, 
to the feeling that the great poem has not hitherto been 
adequately translated — to the wish, if it be possible, to meet 
the deficiency by yet another translation, which, whatever 
may be its defects, may at least be more adequate than its 
predecessors. My own case did not prove an exception to 
the law thus formulated. The only versions which could 
then be said to be m possession of the field were Cary’s, 
Pollock’s, and Longfellow’s ; and these, though distinguished 
each of them by special merits of its own, were alike in 
this, that they made no attempt to reproduce the form of 
the original, and were content to accept blank verse — in 
Longfellow’s case an eleven-syllabled blank verse — as the 
nearest equivalent to Dante’s term rima. I was impressed 
with the belief that, if absolute identity of form is im- 
possible — and in this case the different genius of Italian 
and English as regards their word-endings seemed decisive 
against such an identity — ^it was, at least, the duty and 
the wisdom of a translator to aim at the nearest possible 
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analogue vhich the nature of the English language ad- 
mitted. The comparatire ease of blank verse is, of course, 
a great temptation, but, for that very reason, it fails to give 
the reader the sense of strength and mastery over language 
as the original gives it, and we lose altogether the impres- 
sion made by the interlinked, interwoven continuity with 
which line follows on line and thought on thought through- 
out a whole canto. Little, I imagine, can be said in favour 
of other metrical forms, such as the six-lined stanza of Mr. 
Boyd's version, or the peculiar arrangement of double, not 
triple, rhyme, by which that of Mr I. C. Wright cheats the 
eye, though not the ear, of the reader with a counterfeit 
semblance of the onginal. And I confess I have seldom 
found satisfaction in any proso version of a poem in any 
language. It may bo in the highest degree useful to the 
student of the original, and that ment belongs conspi- 
cuously to such works as Dr. Carlyle’s translation of the 
Inferno and Mr. A. J. Butler’s of the Pnrgatorio and 
Paradiso ; but the English reader in these instances, I 
imagine — and I might add to them Mr. Munro’s Lucretius 
and Mr Lonsdale’s Virgil — ^finds it hard to persuade himself 
that he is reading a poem. Music, the melody of rhythm 
and of rhyme, of assonance or alliteration, of subtle laws of 
parallelism or contrast, is, according to the varying char- 
acter of nations and their tongues, Aryan or Semitic, 
Greek, Latin, Spanish, Italian, Early English, absolutely the 
differentia of poetiy. To fall back upon a prose version, 
except in the case of Hebrew poetry, where the music of the 
original is simply that of a balanced symmetry, is to confess 
either that all poetiy as such is untranslatable, or that this 
or that particular poem presents absolutely insuperable 
difficulties. The result is, at the best, like drinking stale 
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champagne, like looking on the moving forms of a com- 
plicated dance without hearing the music which guides 
and regulates them. Bead a chorus of Sophocles or 
an ode of Pindar in a “crt 5 ,” and see what you think 
of it. 

With these convictions, then, and yielding, as I had done 
before in another region, to the translating impulse, I entered 
on the task in the hope that I should find the difficulty 
of reproducing the triple rhyme of the Connuiedia, without 
unduly sacrificing faithfulness, not altogether insuperable. 
1 was Ignorant at the time that 1 had three predecessors, 
in C B Cayley (1851), Mrs. Ramsay (1862), and the 
Rev C Dayman (1865), who had thus translated the whole 
of the Commedva, while portions had been rendered in the 
same form by Mr. Hayley, Lord Byron, 0 Volpi (1836), 
Thomas Brooksbank (1854), and Rev. J. W. Thomas (1859). 
It was, I think, in 1867 that I showed the first fruits of 
my labours to some competent Italian scholars, Edoardo 
PuBco, Antonio Biaggi, and John Hnllah, and what they 
said encouraged me to persevere. And so, as more than 
twenty years passed on, interrupted often by long intervals, 
during which my time was occupied with other labours, 
the work has grown to completeness. I do not regret 
those interruptions, partly because at the end of each 
interval I camo back to my work with a certain fresh- 
ness which enabled me to criticise it more or less from 
the position of an outsider; partly because the labours 
themselves which had seemed hindrances I found to be 
really helps, and I learned that m wntmg comments on 
Isaiah and Jeremiah I had been training myself to enter 
more fully into the mind and heart of Dante , that the study 
of the eschatology of the early and mediaeval Church was 
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not a bad preparation for that of Dante’s vision of the world 
behind the veil. 

1 heard from time to' time that others were anticipating 
me. Yersions of the whole or part of the Commedia in 
triple rhyme appeared, and met with at least a partial 
acceptance, by Dev. James Ford (1870), E B. Ellaby 
(1874), 0 . Tomlinson (1877), Warburton Pike (1881), J. 
B. Sibbald (1884), J. T. Minchin (1885). Of these I 
know little or nothmg beyond the fact that I have, within 
the last few months, transcribed from them, as from all 
other English versions to which I could gain access, the 
rendering of the dread inscription of R. m. 1-9. But 
did I know more, it would, 1 feel, be at once unbecom* 
ing and unwise to express any opinion on their merits. 
There can, I believe, be no worse introduction to a 
translator’s work than that he should sit m judgment on 
the labours of his predecessors. It may be easy to point 
to this faulty rhyme and that obscure construction, to 
meanings imperfectly apprehended and special beauties 
turned into commonplace mediocrities, but then there 
comes the thought, common alike to Horace and St. Paul, 
“ Mwtato nomine, de te faiula narratm’,” “ Thou that judgest 
doest the same thinga” I have no doubt that each of these 
versions has, like my own, its special merits and defects. I 
hope and believe that each of the translators has found in 
his work, as I have found in mine, its own best reward 
Each, perhaps, has had the added comfort of a small select 
circle of sympathising iiienda 

But it is, at any rate, true of each and all of these 
versions, that not one of them can be said to be in 
possession of the field. Practically, as far as circulation 
goes, Caiy is still, 1 take it, ahead of all competitors. 
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followed, though not longimmc iiUerodtto, by Longfellow; 
and with these the idea of direct comparison and com* 
petition was excluded by the fact that I have deliberately 
chosen another form than that which they had adopted ; and 
there still seemed, therefore, to be an opening for an attempt 
which might, indeed, prove unsuccessful, but which aimed 
at what I take to be a higher ideal than they aimed at. 

Accordingly, in 1883 I printed — I can scarcely say 
published — the first four cantos of the Inferno, with the 
episodes of Francesca and Ugolmo, and sent them to such 
Dante experts and masters of Enghsh style as I had the 
good fortune to know ; among them, to Cardmal Newman, 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Lacmta, the Bishop of Bipon, 
Dean Church, Archdeacon Farrar, Canon Liddon, Mr. J. A. 
Symonds, Mr. J. G. Whittisr, Dr. Edward Moore, the 
present Barlow Lecturer on Dante at University College, 
London, the Bev. H. F. Tozer, Mr A. J. Butler, and others. 
The answers which I received varied much, as might be 
expected, in their character. Some thought 'that 1 was 
aiming at the unattamable ; that Dante must remain for all 
time, if not unknown and unknowable, at all events the 
untranslated, the untranslatable. On the whole, however, 
there was a balance in favour of completing what I had 
begun, and I was encouraged to go over my work again 
with a view to that completion. 

The Gommedia was thus finished, but then there came 
the question. Ought 1 to stop there ? I do not expect that 
Dante’s Minor Poems will ever be very attractive to the 
average English reader. They are the product of a form 
of culture and of life with which the English mind has 
little or no sympathy. They belong to Italy and to the 
Italians of the thirteenth century, not^ like the Commedia, 
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to tbe world aad to mankind. Yet none the less it seemed 
clear to me that Dante could not be understood as a man 
or as a poet without them; that many parts of the Corn- 
media are as a sealed book to those who have no adequate 
knowledge of the poems of the Vita Nuova or the Gonvdo. 
They represent the Dante of the Bargello portrait in its 
tender dreaminess, its latent promise and potency of a 
higher life, as the completed Gmumedia represents the face, 
worn and furrowed, with its knitted brow and compressed 
lips, of the plaster cast of Ravenna. In this region I found 
myself, when I had come to the conclusion that the Minor 
Poems should accompany the great universe-poem of 
which they were the forerunners, with far fewer competitors. 
The Vtta Nuota and its poems had indeed been translated 
by Sir Theodore Martin (1862), Mr D. G Rossetti (1861), 
Mr. Garrow (1846), Mr Norton (1867) Some of tho other 
poems had appeared in Mr. Rossetti’s Dante and his Click 
(1874). A few might be found here and there in perio- 
dicals. So far as I know, however, the only complete 
translation into English was that of Mr. Charles Lyell 
(1845), and he had deliberately renounced the attempt to 
reproduce them in anything like the form of tho original. 
To me this seemed a more senous defect in connexion with 
the Minor Poems than it had been even in connexion with 
tho Commedta Whatever charm there may be in the 
outward form of a sonnet, a canzone, or a lallata, depends, 
in large measure, on the recurrence of tho rhymmg sylla- 
bles under fixed and complicated laws. Omit the rhyme, 
and the melody has vanished and the charm is nowhere, 
and you lose altogether the sense of sympathy with the 
poet’s exulting joy in his own mastery over the instruments 
with which he has to deal. Here again I made my choice 
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as before. If tihe Minor Poems were to be translated, they 
ought to appear, each of them, in the nearest analogue 
which the English language permitted to that of the 
original. How far I have succeeded in either case I leave 
others to judge. I am not conscious that the difficulty of 
the task has led me to take refuge in loose paraphrases or 
otherwise unfaithful renderings I do not wish, and indeed 
1 have no right, to plead that difficulty as an extenuating 
circumstance, should I be found guilty I am bound to 
acknowledge the help which I have received m guarding 
against such defects from the friendly criticisms of Mr J. 
Allanson Picton, M P , and the Eev H. W Pereira. Often 
also 1 have had to thank them for what seem to me 
singularly felicitous suggestions. 

I have followed for the most part, in the Commedia, the 
text which I found m Scartazzini’s edition (1874-82), 
but have here and there, guided by it and by Mr. Barlow’s 
Contributions to the Study of the Ihixna Commcdia, noticed 
such various readings as materially affected the meaning 
of the original. In the Minor Poems I have adopted the 
order and followed the text of Prsticelli’s edition (1873). 
I have not aimed — it would not, I think, have been expe- 
dient to aim, even if I had had leisure and opportunity for 
so colossal a work — at anythmg of the nature of a critical 
revision of the text. 

In regard to notes, I stand on somewhat firmer ground. 
My work in life has been largely that of a commentator, 
endeavouring to make the words of the writers of the Bible 
living and intelhgible things to the average English reader, 
and experience has, I think, taught me what the average 
English reader wants. To have done this for the poet- 
prophets of Israel, for Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, was, I 
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found, at least sometlting of a disDipline for the same task 
in dealing Tvith the prophet-poet of Florence, whose mind 
and character were, in -many ways, analogous to theirs. I 
have tried to give enough, and not more than enough, of 
the historical, biographical, geog^phical materials which are 
necessary for the explanation of Dante’s allusive references. 
I have sought to put myself in his place, to read the books 
he read, to see things as he saw them, to think his thoughts. 
1 have acted in the belief that he is his own best interpreter, 
anti have endeavoured to read the Contmedm in the light 
thrown upon it by the Minor Poems, and the Mmor Poems 
in the light thrown upon them by the Commedui ; to trace in 
both the workings of the mind which wrote the Vtta Nwyea, 
the De Monarehtd, the Le Vulgwn Eloguv), and the Cowmio. 
If 1 do not altogether adopt the descriptions which have been 
given of him as “ the Homer of Catholicism ” (Oxan^, or as 
turning Aquinas into terza nvia, I hare not forgotten that 
he was essentially the poet of the dominant beliefs of Latin 
Christendom ; that his mind was permeated with the for- 
mulated theology in which those behefs were embodied; 
that even in his struggles after another ecclesiastical polity 
than that of Ultramontanism, after a wider hope than that 
of Augustine, he was, as it were, vainly flattering against 
the bars of the Church’s dogmatic system, and bruising his 
wings in his efforts after freedom Of the sources which I 
have found richest in materials for this work, I would name 
the exhaustive — almost oppressively exhaustive — commentary 
of Scartazzini ; that by Lubin (1881), and that published by 
King John of Saxony under the Twm de plume of PhdaMlies 
(1865) ; the Dante-Forschungen of Witte, the great “ master 
of those who know” among Dante experts (1879), and 
the valuable notes and essays m the four volumes of the 
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TranMtiiont of the Dtutaehe DuTde-GetdlstAaft (1867— 
^^77) > Slhies of Aristotle, and the Smvma Theologka 
of Aqninas. Scarcel}^ less helpful than these hare I found 
the Bremary and the Missal of the Latin Church. These, 
at all events, were the poet’s daily companions, I might 
almost say his daily bread, as much .as — one would hope 
more than — ^his Virgil, his Ovid, or his Lucan, and through 
them, especially in the Pwrgatorio, we gain an access to the 
sequence of his thoughts, to his parables and dark sayings, 
fiom which we should otherwise be excluded. Viliam’s 
Ohrontcles and the works which bear the names of Bicordano 
MaUspini and Dino Compagni have, I need scarcely say, 
been helpfnl at every turn. Scarcely less so, in its bear- 
ing on the great episode of Dante’s life, which furnishes, 
especially in the Purgatorw and Paradiso, the key to much 
that would otherwise be obscure, is the stately volume 
published by Dr George Irmer under the direction of the 
Prussian Government, Die Bomfahrt Kaxser Snnnch's VII. 
Among works which have not been accessible to most, if to 
any, of my predecessors, havmg only within the laSt twelve 
months come into the possession of the British Museum, I 
may name the MS. commentary of Giovanni da Serravalle, 
Bishop of Fenno, on the Latin translation of the Commedta 
which he made during the sessions of the Council of Con- 
stance at the request of two English Bishops (Bubwith 
of Bath and Wells, and Hallam of Sabsbury) ; that (also in 
MS ) on the Inferno by Giovanni Pisano, the latter having 
the interest of having been written before 1333, within twelve 
years after Dante's death, and that of Castelvetro, pub- 
lished for the first time in 1885. For the Paradise I hope 
to be able to avail myself of the commentary of Bicaldone, 
announced as about to be published by the King of Italy. 

VOL. I. i 
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1 have thonglit it desirable to g^ve a life of the poet by 
'way of introdnction to his poems. Eren in the case of writers 
like Homer, Shake^eare, Chaucer, whose works are pre- 
eminently dramatic, external, objective in their character, 
we should, I believe, be gainers if we knew more of what 
the men were m themselves, how they were trained as poets, 
how far their poems reflect the internal workings of their 
minds or the influence of their environment. But Dante, 
like Milton, and even m a yet higher measure, belongs to 
the order of poets whose writings are emphatically auto- 
biographical, who speak out of the fulness of their heart, 
who find relief in utterance, who thus make known to others 
the bitterness or the joy with which otherwise “ a stranger 
doth not intermeddle.” It will be seen that, in writing that 
Life, I have availed myself freely of the labours of many of 
those who have preceded me, notably of those of Frstioelli, 
Wegele, Lubin, Bartoh, and Scartazzini, in addition to 
works which I have already named in connexion with 
my notes. It will be seen also that I have not confined 
myself to those labours, but have drawn many inferences 
from Dante’s writings, some of them, if I mistake not, 
scarcely noticed hitherto, from undesigned coincidences 
between those writings and the literature, historical or 
poetical, of Dante’s contemporaries. If, in some instances, 
I have been led to conclusions which at first may seem 
strange and startling to those who have rested m the Dante 
of tradition, I can only submit the evidence on which those 
conclusions rest to the judgment of candid inquirers, and 
am content, if not to accept their decision as final , at least, 
whatever it may be, not to murmur at it. 

In my labours as commentator and biographer, I have to 
acknowledge that I have been as much helped as in those of 
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which the translation itself is the outcome, Mr. Pereira, as 
before, and Colonel and Mrs. Gillum, deserve my best thanks 
for the care which they have taken in correcting errors of 
the press and verifying references, as the notes were pass- 
ing from their first proof to their final revise. I have to 
add to their names, as far as the Life is concerned, those 
of Dean Church, Archdeacon Farrar, Archdeacon Stead, 
and Canon Creighton, to whose inendly encouragement, as 
the sheets were passing throngh the printer’s hands, I am 
largely indebted Lastly, there are many other friends to 
whom I owe information, not unimportant, on isolated points, 
which I ought not to leave unacknowledged, among whom I 
am bound to name Lord Gnmthorpe, Bishop Hobhouse, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Professor Mar Muller, Canon Church, Dr. 
C. D. Ginsburg, J. K. Spender, M.D., C. E. Maunce, Francis 
Badham, Paget Toynbee, Mr. H. M. Thompson and Mr. G. 
K. Fortescue of the British Museum, Mr. F. Norgate, and 
Mr. J. Taylor of the Bristol Museum and Library. 

I had originally intended to publish the work, as adver- 
tised, complete in its two octavo volumes. My publishers, 
however, on grounds which, as seen from their point of view, 
are, I am compelled to own, of sufficient weight, demur to 
this arrangement. They know more of the moUia tempora, 
the favourable or unfavourable seasons, of publication, than I 
do, and plead strongly for not waiting till the early winter, 
when the market is flooded with the annual rush of Christ- 
mas works, and the general reader and reviewer have no 
leisure for works of a graver character and higher aims. 
And so 1 send forth the first instalment of my work 
separately, leaving the Paradiso and the Minor Poems 
for the second volume, to be published, it may be hoped. 
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next spring. To these I propose adding a few “ Studies ” 
on some of the points which could not conveniently be dealt 
with in the iNotes or in the Life, such, e.g., as — 

1. The Oenesis and Growth of the Commedia ; 

2. Dante’s Prose Wntinga ; 

3. Dante as an Interpreter of Scnpture , 

4. Dante as an Observer of Nature , 

5. Estimates, Contemporary and Later; 

6. Dante’s Influence on Literature and Art ; 

7. Translations of Dante ; 

and such other topics as may suggest themselves. 

E. H. P. 

Oetoder 13 , 1886 . 


Note — I may mention, m addition to the " tnple-rhyme ” versions of 
Dante already named as specimen translations by men more or less con- 
spicuous, Mr Hayley’e version of part of the lujtmo, Lord Byron’s of the 
Francesca episode, and one, of great ment, of the Inferno, c i, by Sir J. F 
W Herschel, published in the ComhM Magamne for July 186& Those 
who hke to think of the literary studies of our leadmg statesmen may 
he glad to know that the Francesca story was also translated by Loid 
John Bussell in the Literary Souvenir for 1834 (this, however, was 
in ordinary heroic couplets), that of Ugohno, the paraphrase of the 
Lord’s Prayer in Purg xi 1-21, and the speech of Ficcoida m Par 111, 
70-87 (all m tnple rhyme), by the Bight Hon W. E. Gladstone m 1 83$. 
The latter are to be found in Tranelatwne by Lord Lyttelton and Mr 
Gladstone, published (second edition) in 1863 
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LIFE OF DANTE. 


T he writer of a Life of Dante has before him a task of no ordinary 
difficulty. The actual facts resting on contemporary docu- 
mentary evidence are but few and meagre They form hardly 
more than the skeleton of a bic^raphy. Traditions, anecdotes, one 
might almost say legends, inferences more or less hypothetical from 
his writings, ate wanted to clothe the skeleton, first with the flesh 
and blood of a living man, and then with garments of the form 
and fashion of his time. These exist, it is true, in sufficient 
abundance, and have furnished the raw materials for most of the 
compilations which pass current as Lives of Dante. They have 
been worked up by difierent wnters m ways that vary with their 
characters Easy-going gossiping novelists like Boccaccio take 
what comes ready to their hands, and present a narrative, if not 
absolutely veracious, yet light and entertaining as a chapter in the 
Decameron. Omnivorous collectoia like Balbo and Pelh bnng 
together a vast mass of traditions and conjectures, “things new 
and old,” to which others may resort for compilation on a smaller 
scale, and to which most later writers are more or less indebted. 
Men with the enthusiasm of a dominant idea, like Ozanam and 
Bossetti and Aroux, construct (in the instances I have named, 
from very opposite standpoints) an ideal Dante out of their inner 
consciousness, likely enough to mislead the unwary, yet not with- 
out a touch of inventive genius from which the wary may at least 
learn something. Critics of a less credulous or imaginative type, like 
Eilelfo and Bartoh, come m to destroy what others have thus built 
up, subject traditions and conjectures to the ruthless analysis of an 
nltra-Straussian scepticism, prove to their own satisfaction that 
after all we have nothing but the bones of the skeleton, and that 
they are very dry. Lastly, here, as in other regions of literature, 
Phre Hardouin meets us as out-paradoxing all paradoxes, and 
maintaining that Dante’s name and writings are but a simulacrum 
in literature, and that the Commedia \iaa the work of a follower of 
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Wyklyf in the fifteenth century. If, as he used to say, he didn't 
get up at three o'clock in the morning to repeat what had been said 
before him, “ verily he Bas hu reward.” Of him it may he enough 
to say, Gumrda e pasta. Happily Dante literature has not been 
without its workers of a higher stamp, who have set themselves to 
build up as well as to destroy, to sweep away the chaff in order 
that they may gather the wheat into their garner. In Italian waters 
like Bcartaxzini and Fraticelli, in Oermans like Wegele and Witte^ 
in English writters such as Mana Kossetti, Mrs. Oliphant, and Mr J, 
A. Symonds, and above all m Dean Church and J R. Lowell, whose 
Essays on Dante stand as the most masterly studies in our own or 
any other language, I recognise the Masters of Israel at whose feet I 
have been glad to sit, and whose teaching, while reserving the right 
of an independent judgment, I have often been glad to follow. 

The result of all this confluence of heterogeneous material and 
discordant workmanship is, that the writer of a Life of Dante 
must be prepared for controversies at every step, and those oon- 
troversios spread over a singularly voluminous literature. How 
was his name spelt, and what was its meaning! Where and 
when was he bom! Was he of a noble or plebeian house! 
Was Brunetto Latini his schoolmaster or tutor ! Did he study in 
the Universities of Bologna, Puis, Oxford, in early life, or only 
after his exile, or not at all ! Did he really fall in love with 
Beatnce at the age of nine ! Was she married when he wrote his 
first somiet or afterwards, or not at all! Did she return his affec- 
tion and die with his name upon her lips, or treat him with a cool 
indifference I Who was the lady whom he pretended to love, and 
who the “ dontia gentile ” that pibed him after Beatrice’s death ! Or 
was there ever a flesh and blood Beatrice ! Can we see m her more 
than the creation of the poet’s brain ! and if so, was she simply an 
ideal of womanhood, or the symbol of Catholic dogma or Ghibelline 
politics, or of one of the Gnostic, Manichsean, Pantheistic heresies 
which were imputed to the Albigonses ! And what were Dante’s 
own rehgious convictions! Was he a devout Cathohc, or an 
infidel wearing the mask of Catholicism ! Or did he pass through 
a phase of scepticism, returning to the trae faith at last ! Was he 
pure^ or at least decent, in his home-life, or conspicuously licen- 
tious f Was his Ghibellmism the cause or the consequence of his 
exile t Was his married life happy or unhappy, and if the latter, 
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Tras the fault hia or hia wife’at How manjr children had he, and 
what were their names! Did he visit Borne before he went as 
envoy from Florence, or did he never go there at all t Did he 
write the first seven cantos of the Inferno before his exile ! and if 
BO, in Latin or Italian ! And when did he finish that and the other 
portions of the Commedta, and when did he publish them, if he 
published them at all ! Did he borrow the plan of the Commedia 
from the boy-visions of Alberic of Monte-Cassino, or from that of 
the Monk of Melrose, as told by Beda, or from the Tophet and 
Eden of the great Jewish poet of the thirteenth century, Immanuel 
of Rome! And when did ho write each of the other books that are 
commonly assigned to him t Was the Vtta Nuova the earliest or all 
but the latest of those books 1 Which of the poems not in the Vt/a 
Nuoea or in the Cont/tlo are to be received as genuine ! and which 
of the letters ascribed to him ! Can we trace the wanderings of his 
exile ! Did he then go to Pans for the second or the first time ! 
What were his relations with Can Grande of Verona! Have the 
anecdotes which belong to this penod the interest of showing how 
he “ struck his contemporaries,” what people said of him at the time, 
or are they only the rubbish of literary raconteure of later date ! 
Add to those problems the fact that “victorious criticism” has 
applied its tests to documents that have hitherto passed current as 
authentic, such, eg , as the Letter of Frate Ilario, and even Malis- 
pim’s and Dmo Compagni’s Chioindee, and pronounced them 
spurious, and it will be seen that the path which lies before the 
biographer is sufficiently difficult and beset with snares and 
stumbling-blocks 

How far I have succeeded in walking wanly in this dangerous 
region it will be for my readers to judge. I will content myself 
with saying at the outset that I have not renounced the hope of 
bnnging before them, not as in an “ideal biography,” the man 
Dante Alighieri, ns one of like passions with ourselves, as he lived 
and moved, as he thought and acted. I shall distiugui^ as I pro- 
ceed between the certain, the doubtful, and the conjectural ele- 
ments of his life , but I do not despair of taking students, as it 
were, within the brain and heart of the great poet of Mediseval 
Christendom. And in regard to the two chief questions at issue — 
the ultimate devotion and earnestness of Dante’s faith and the 
historical personality of Beatrice de’ Portinari — I will say at the 
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FAREKTJ.GB AND HOME. 


outset, after working my way through all the speculations of Bos- 
sctti, and the delirantium sotnnia of Aroux, and all the scex>ticisin 
of Ilattoli, Manet immota fldes 


I. 

EARLY BOYHOOD 
JET I-l8 AD 1265-1283. 

The opening scene of our drama is the small Piazza of the 
Church of S Martino del Vcscovo in Florence It stands in 
one of the oldest, least altered portions of that city, in what 
was known as the first of the Sesti, or six districts into svhich 
ri'jroiice was divided, not fat from the Porta S Piero (Par xvi 
41) * After the manner of the fame members of the same family 
lived, for the sake of mutual protection, in the same neighhonrhoud, 
and the family of the Aldighieri had several houses Ijmg between 
the church and the great Pencdictine abbey. In one of these, 
nearly opposite the church, if the local traditions bo trustworthy, 
and the house now shown os the Casa <h Dante be actually the 
poet’s birthplace, lived, m 1265, Aldighicro degli Aldighieri. It 
was distinctly the house of a buighcr and not of a noble. There 
was no gateway leading into a courtyard, no tower, rising, as in the 
dwellings of counts and barons, over its humbler neighbours 
The rooms wore small Aldighiero himself was a “jurisconsult” by 
profession — somolhiiig, I take it, of the attoniey typo, drawing up 
contracts and conveyances of estates, advising os to wills, acting 
for his neighbours ulieu they got invohcd in law proceedings 
His brother Brunetto was one of the guanluns of the Carroccio, or 
Car of State, which figured in all military enterprises, and the loss or 
safety of which was the measure of victoiy or defeat, and with another 
brother, Gherardo, was one of the procurators ( = chuichwardens) 
of the parish (Frai. V D 29) Aldighicro himself had a house 
and considerable landed pioperty in Florence and the neighhoui- 
hood (Fiat. V. D pp. 42-50) Altogether we may picture him to 
ourselves as a respectable representative of the burgher class in a 
rising and prosperous city of Italy in the thirteenth century. As 
such, he and his father had naturally been Guelphs, had been, that 

* See the historical map of Florence in the Af/-, to Phil , showing the several stages of the 
aty’s growth, and Witte, P i pp 
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is, on ike side of the people and the Pope, as against the oppression 
of the Imperial Yicars who administered the affairs of the Empire, 
and of the feudal nobility who adhered to the cause of Ghibellimsin 
as that of their natural protector The Aldighieri family, however, 
did uot look upon themselves as belonging to the dSmos of Florence. 
Their position in the centre of the city showed that they were of 
the old mhabitants, the popolo veeehio, the populug (to use the word 
in its classic sense) of Florence, not of the pkbs who had flocked in 
from Ficsule, and were looked on with contempt as a rougher and 
coarser race {H xv. 62; Par xii 49-51) They cherished the 
memory of a great anooator, the Cacciaguida of Par xv.-xvii., who 
had been a crusader under tlie Emperor Conrad III. in 1143, 
and identified themselves with the descendants of the old Romans 
who had made Florence the daughter of the imperial city * ( 77 . 
XV. 77 , Up V 4) What their older name had been we have no 
exact knowledge, but tradition connected them with the Elisei (Par 
XV 136), or the Frangipani, who had been famous at Rome m the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, f The name Aldiglueri had come to 
them through the marriage of Cacciaguida with a daughter of a house 
of that name in Ferrara or Parma. As with many family names in 
old records, our own Shakespeare being perhaps the most memor- 
able instance, that name appears in many varieties of spelling 
(some twelve are reckoned), ending m the Alighieri which has 
become histoncal. The idea, which has naturally attnteted the 
play of fancy (so, e g , with Mr J A Symonds), that it was a ease 
of nomen et omen, as though the name meant the “ wing-bearer,” 
must be rejected as resting on a false etymology, adopted by the 
poet’s descendants at Verona (suggested probably by the device of 
the Scaligen there), and embodied, after the fashion of what is 
called “ canting ” heraldry, in the new coat of arms, a wing or on a 
held azure, that replaced the older shield, which, in form, though 
not ill colour, was that of the Frangipani. Experts trace the name, 
in which we find an equivalent to our English Eadgar, to a German 

* The descent from Rome involved, of cour«e, a share in the glones of the Troy from which 
Rome had sprung What the legends of Brut and Iroynovantwereto Spenw (.F Q ii lo), 
that the story of JEnea^ and hik companions was to DiUite. The younger Pnam and Antenor 
had founded Venice and Padua. Ihe prominence given to Electra in // iv 121, is con 
nected with the belief that she hod founded Fiesoie, as the first uty in Europe (ytl/ 1 5, 7) 

t Dante’s silence a& to any ancestors beyond Cacciaguida (/’ar xvi 43-45) has been taken 
to intimate that what he knewof them was not to their credit. A companson of // iv 104, 
y N e 99, will show that this was precisely hit formula for implying the exact opposite Like 
St Paul, he would not sptak of the thingb of which be might have boasted (a Car xi. xii.) 
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ongin {AdeTrger = noble spear) ; a less probable derivation is from 
“ alga,” aHiga, as though the name meant “ seaweed gatherers,” and 
the family had come from the Maiemma (Pott , Fam Namen., 
pp. 193, 245). 

By hiB first mamago with Lapa de’ Cialuffi, Aldighiero had a 
daughter, mamed to Leone Poggi, whose son Andrea wo shall meet 
hereafter, and a son Francesco, of whom we know nothing more 
than that he married, had children, and died in 1 332 ,f by his second, 
with Bella (surname unknown), his only child was the poet. He 
shared the fortunes of his party after the Ghibelhne victory of 
Montaporti in 1260 (H x 85, Par vi. 112), and was banished 
from the city , but he, or at least his wife, rotiimed in or before 
1265, and in the month of May, as indicated by the allusions to the 
poet’s birth under the genial influences of Gemini in AT. xv 55, 
Par. xxii 1 1 2, she gave birth to a chiM, who received the name 
of Duiante, contracted popularly into Dante | The choice of the 
name is probably traceable, as it had not occurred previously in 
the history of the family, to its significance as indicating perma- 
nence As the example of Dante da hfaiano shows, it was not 
uncommon The day of birth remains doubtful Popular tradi- 
tion, eulficieiitly accepted to form the basis of a sexeentenary 
festival at Florence in 1865, fixed May 14, but IVitte (D F. U. 
28, D, Gesell, 1, 145) conjecturolly assigns May 30 as being the 
Feeta of the Florentine S Lucia, and thus accounting for the 
ptomincaco given to that saint in H 11 97, Purg ix. 55, Par. 
xxxii 137. Tlie after-thoughts of the next generation must be 
credited with tho legends reported by Boccaccio {V D) as to the 
mother’s dream that she gave birth to her sun under a lofty laurel 
and by a clear stream , that he grew up feeding on the laurel berries 
and drinking of tho water of the brook , that he became a shep- 


* Compare the elaborate paper by K Witto and others in P Geseli i 149-168 He 
hesitates bctthccn the meaning given above and that of foreign/’ "whole," "old," or 
"hero" for the first port of the word Frof(.»or Max MGller, in a letter in answer to ny 
inquiries, says that th<. " name is certainly ientonic, but shares itte s doubts. Anyhow, 
there ts proof enough to show that Cemiati'* may nghtly say of the great Florentine—" We 
also have a share in him " Englishmen m'ly perhaps regret that they cannot prove the name 
to be more than analogous to " Shakespeare. 

t For the fu]]e.st account of the Alighieri family see Litta’s magnificent Famtgiu hiarttikt 
and Frat y £> c t 

t The kindred name of Durandus " is familiar enough Durante appears as a surname in 
the eighteenth century, Peter Durante setting to music the Ptft In* of I'homas of Celano 
Ihe Venetian Dandoto may have a like origin Durant is found in England among the 
descendants of the Huguenots (Vonge, Chrut i p. 389). 
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herd and strove to gather the laurel leaves for a crown; and that, 
as he struggled for them, he was transformed into a peacock. 

Of the character of the poet’s mother we know neict to nothing, 
In the one solitary passage in which there is any allusion to her 
{H viii. 45), he seems to connect her influence, either by heredity 
or example, with his “ scorn of scorn,” if not witli his “ love of 
love ; ” and we have no records of her from the pen of others. 
There is, however, a certain kuid of suggcstiveness in the manifold 
pictures of child-life in which the Comm abounds (Ferr M. D gives 
fifteen), almost as tender and pathetic in their way as those of 
Keble’s Lyra Innocentmm. We have the mother rescuing her 
child from fire {II xxiiL 37), scothing it when it is in the deli- 
rium of fever {Par l 102), hearing its penitent confessions when 
it has done wrong {Purg xxxi 64), the one refuge which the child 
seeks lustmclively in terror or disquiet {Pmg xxx. 44 , Par xxii. 
I, xxni lit) I, for one, can scarcely help seeing in these touches 
the memories of early childhood, whicli rose, even in manhood and 
old age, clear and distinct in the hazy dimness of the past, just as I 
find in Par. xv 121-126 the recollection of the lullabies of his 
own infancy, and the tales of Fiesole and Rome, which had made 
liiin fool in early boyhood that ho was a “ citizen of no mean city.” 
I have no wish, as I have said, to write an “ ideal biography,” but 
reading backwards from Giotto’s portrait in the Bargello of Florence, 
which forms the frontispiece of this volume, I seem to see a child 
of quick eager intelligence, with dark, glancing, melancholy, dreamy 
ejes, with hair of the golden auburn — “flaveseere" is the word he 
uses of himself {Ep ad Joann Vtrg 1 44) — often seen in Italian 
boys, which darkens afterwards into brown, asking many questions 
and saying strange things, devout with a child’s devotion to the 
Virgin and the saints, especially S Lucia, learning his Latin Gram- 
mar, probably at the Abbey school,* in the Manual of Donatus 
{Par. XU 137) Altogether a precocious boy this, of whom friends 
and teacher may well augur great things, such an one as a later 
generation saw in John Fico de Mirandola and the “ admirable ” 
Crichton, as our own century has seen in John Stuart Mill and 
Connop ThirlwalL On such a boy the interdict which Gregory X. 
laid on the city from 1273-1276 must have worked with a strange 
effect. Xo bells rung, no masses said, the gates of heaven closed 

* The earliest notice of any state High-School at Florence is in 1380 1 553V 
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by him wbo had the keys that he might open — this, I take it, 
must have heightened the natural susceptibility of the devout hoy, 
and borne strange fruit in after years {Purg. lu. 1 24-1 35 , Par 
xxvii 46-51) 

But the most startling instance of that precocity, of which one 
scarcely knows whether to s^ioak of it as physical, psychical, or 
spiritual, or blending all throe elements m uiuleiinnhle proportions, 
IS that of which we read in the ojiening chapter of the Vita Nuova. 
For the hoy Dante that Inriptt Vtta Not, a which he wrote in the 
book of memory, meant more than that he had passed from childhood 
to j’outh as other boys pass A now world, a now life was opening on 
him on that May morning m hen he n ent at the ago of nine n ith his 
father to the hounc of tlu ir neighbour, Foloo do’ Portinaii, foi afeala 
after the manner of the time, and saw the form of tho child Hiee or 
Beatrice (so people called her, not thinking in either case what the 
name mount ( K, iV c 1 ) ), a few months y ounger, clothed 111 ci misoii, 
and in the radiance of an angel-likc beauty with fair hair and 
bright hlue eyes, and jioiul-white complexion (Purg xxm 116, 
V iV c 36). Tho stiinngs of the new life began, and the boj, 
who had been accustomed to say his prayers and liyums and read 
his Bible, and talk with Ins master and schoolfellows, 111 Latin, 
and with whom, therefore, it was not strange to think and solilo- 
quise in that language, felt something like fo.11 and treiiihling at the 
naseent emotion Following the physiology of his time, which 
even at that age ho may have picked up fioui a teacher like Bruuetto 
Latini, and in wliioli all liercoptions and emotions were ascribed to 
the action of distinct forces or “spirits" in man’s nature, he 
seemed to hear their voices syieaking within linn, and tho spirit of 
life in the heart said, "Sere Deus fnniwr me, r/ui vemens domi- 
nahitur mihi,” and the animal, or psychical, spirit 111 tho hiiim 
said to the spirit of vision, " Apparutt jam hentitwlo veetra , " yes, 
and even the spirit of tho lower life of nutrition and digestion 
(one smiles at the naive truthfulness of the confession from one 
whose health had suffered at once from study and emotion (F. 
c. 23) ) said, “ Ucu miser 1 quia frequentius tmpedtlus era demceps ” 
(V. Jf. 0 2) Nowhere in literature, not even in the Confessions 
of Augustine or Rousseau, is there such an unveiling of the genesis 
of a master-passion as that which is thus recorded That day, 
ev^n for the boy of nine, was the turning point of his destmy. 
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For a long time it stood out in his memory apart by itself, and 
its very isolation gave it a peculiar power. As m most cities of 
Furope m the thirteenth century, the girls of well-to-do famihes 
were brought up in great seclusion at home, or sent to a convent 
school, and nine years passed before a single word from Beatrice’s 
lips fell on her boy-lover’s ears ( V. N. o. 3) If he saw her at 
all, it was only with a stolen glance in the Church of S Lucia 
or S. Martin. Meantime the education of the boy went on, 
quickened into even greater activity than before by the hope 
of one day doing something to win Beatrice’s praise, and do 
honour to her name. It was about this time (i) that he lost 
his father (1274, within a few months, te, of the great crisis), 
and (2) that he probably came under the influence of Brunetto 
Latmi. The fact that that scholar and an uncle of Dante’s had the 
same Christian name, indicates, possibly, that the two families were 
on terms of intimacy There is no evidence that Brunetto kept 
a school, or was in any sense a professional teacher, his occupation 
being that of dfttatore (secretary or town-clerk) in the httle republic 
of Florence, rising, at times, to the dignity of ambassador ( Vtll 
VL 74). A man of liis culture and general kindliness, however, 
could hardly fail to bo interested m the clever and precocious 
orphan, and as the buy was passing into adolescence, he came 
under Brunetto’s instruction. The influence was partly good and 
partly eviL The man was an almost typical representative of the 
earlier renntsaance Hu had been exiled as a Guelph, after Mouta- 
perti ( VUl VC 80), and hod spent his exile at the TJuivetsity of 
Fans. He was conversant with Latin literature, translated Cicero, 
perhaps know a little Greek, studied the Trouverea of France and 
the Troubadours of Provence, was an omnivorous collector of 
encyclopmdic knowledge on all subjects — astronomy, botany, 
zoology, ancient and modern history, geography. Ho embodied 
all his stores of knowledge in a Fiench book, with the title of the 
Tresor lie wrote a kind of Pilgrim’s I’rogress in Italian verse, 
which he published as Ins TesOrelto, describing, in a manner which 
may have suggested the opening lines of the Inferno, how he had 
been lost in the dark forest of error, and had been led on to Truth 
and Holiness. He could discourse eloquently, “drawing fine 
pictures,” to use Butler’s phrase, of the beauty of Virtue. The 
influence of such a man w as, for the time, attractive for good to the 
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young and ardent student lie was kmJ, fatherly, and genial in 
his look and manner He taught him how man attains to an 
eternity of fame, perhaps also how he may gain an eternal blessed- 
ness {II, XV 82-87 ” ) ***** Hante could not hut feel grate- 

ful to him. But, on the other hand, ho was, in Ins own phrase, un 
jportj motvlnnettOf “ a man of the world,” worldly, a sensualist whoso 
vices were of the dec^iest dje.* There must have been a moment 111 
Dante’s youtli when the discovery of Uiat baseness opened to him, 
as it were, the liuniiiig depths of the abyss, and so far as he at 
least knew, Brunetto had never shown any real contrition (If. xv.) 
Ho had died (1294) like iu.tny others of his type, and hail made 
nosign(K(Zf vin 10) 

For the time, howeicr, the mind of the student cx])anded under 
this ciiltiiTP He learnt to read Freni h and Proveiifiil poetiy, 
including the cj-clic poets of the Arthurian legends {V E i. 10), 
especially peihaps Sordello {Pun/ vi , vu ) and Arimud Daniel 
{Purg XXVI ; V. E. 11. 2) , became acquainted with the earlier 
Italian poets, Guittone of Arezzo {Pun/ xxiv 5C, xxvi 124), 
.Taoopo da Lentiiio {Purg xxiv 56), and Giiido Giiinieelli {Pmg, 
XI 97, XXVI 92) lie must ha\c had some practice 111 wilting, 
with tliein as his 11 odels, in order to attain the facilitj show'll in liis 
earliest extant sonnet, written at eighteen {V N., S i) "With 
this there were other forms of ait in which he delighted Cini.ilme 
and 0 lotto were then in Florence, and the latter was Dante’s per- 
sonal fnend, tho wcll-bom Florentine, proud of his ancestry, recog- 
nising tho nobility of genius in the jieasant artist, and the poet 
who wrote of angels could also paint theint {Puit/ xi. 94, 
V. N. c 35) The former liad his studio outhide the Poita S 
Piero, not far fioiii Dante’s home, and the young man, then 
twenty-three, may have taken part in tho great procession, in 
honour of tho celebrated Miulonna, which was said to have 
stamped on that quarter of the city the name of the Borgo 
Allogn (1293) {CroKC and Camir 1 202-234). Casella, w'hom 
he met in the "milder shades of Piugatorj,” initiated him in the 

* It It tujrcesttv^ that Roger Bacon records the fact that some foreign lecturers were baa- 
ithed firom Pans by Louis IX for like flagrant iromor 4 Uties. (Ctm/ 6i$u/ ii 5 ) 
t I cannot help quoting Browning’s lines — 

You and 1 would nther see that angel, 

Painted by the tenderness of Dante, 

Would we not?— than read a fre^i Inferno ** 

—Mm and tramM-Om Word Mort 
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mysteries of music, set his verses to melodious tunes, taught him, 
we may beheve, to appreciate the beauties of Church hymns and 
Antiphons {Purg. ii 91). We seem to see the two in Belacqua’s 
shop, as the musical instrument-maker lounged lazily in his chair 
or took his afternoon siesta (Purg iv 126). Guido Cavalcanti, 
some years older than himself, bright, genial, cultivated, became 
his cliiefest friend (V. N. c 3, 31), and the two were as David and 
Jonathan, Orestes and Pylades, m their intimacy, till they wera 
divided by their different estimate of Yirgil, in itself but as a “ little 
rift,” but the symbol of a difference in thought, feeling, creed, morals 
that went down to the foundations of life, and widened into a chasm 
(H X 63) * Then there were also Cuio of Pistoia, whose nume- 
rous sonnets and eanzuni to his Sclvaggia led Dante to class him 
as emphatically the “poet of love,” while he claimed for himself the 
higher honour of being the “poet of righteousness” (K E 11 2, Bart. 
IV c. 3-5), and Dante of Haiaiio, somewhat cynical and coarse, and 
given (e g his answer to S i) to much “ chaffing ” of his sentimental 
friends Yillaui, the future historian of Florence, was, at least, 
his neighbour, and probably his fneiid {Vtll ix 136) And among 
the niomories of those days, if I mistake not, was one of a lady 
advanced in years, but retaining much of the “fatal gift of beauty,” 
for which she had been famous, living m a convent, a friend 
of the Cavalcanti, full of good woiks, emancipating her serfs, 
kindly and benignant, fond of all children, specially interested in 
a boy whoso genius and force of chaiacter reminded her of her 
own Sordello in the distant past, the Cunizza whom, in spite of all 
her sms, and they were many, Dante placed in Paradise (it is true 
in its Yenus sphere) when he was nearing the close of his own 
life, and Paradise was becoming to him a livuig and near reality 
(Par IX 32 ») 

Nor was the young man’s life that of a student, litterateur, 
artist only. He threw himself into the sports of his age and class, 
and became a master of the art of falconry, which the Emperor 
Frederick IL, who wrote an elaborate treatise on it, had made 
popular throughout Italy MSS. of that treatise {UAgine 111. fol. 
73) are extant, copiously illustrated with illuminations of every 

* Boce {Dee vi 9) says that his scepticism extended to the threshold of atheism Bar> 
toll (Jlv x6a) quotes a painfully suggestive sonnet as to Guido’s license by Lapo Farinata degli 
Ub^t His father is placed by Dante in the circle of the Epicureans, t e , Materialists, and 
he had married the daughter of Fannata, who is also in that circle. 
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detail, which Dante may have seen, and which, over and ahovo 
hiB own manifest dehj'ht and keenness of observation, may have 
suggested some of the many similes in the Comm drawn from 
the falconer and tlie falcon (J/ xvii 127, xxii 130, Purg xix. 
64; Par. XIX 34) 1 jiictiiro the boy Daiilc faither, as one 

who loved eagerly to dwell on the traditions of the past, who 
rejoice<l to hear the talcs of Cacciogaida and Lellincionc Ik iti [Par 
XV 1 1 2 ), looked back upon the good old da^s, knew eiery lower 
and gate and church m h’lorence, with all the legends that had 
grown up round them, the families that had died out or were still 
llouribhing, the changes from jwvcity to wealth nr wealth to 
jioveity {Par xv., xvi ), os well as Scott knew the traditions of 
the llordorland , who rejoiced alike 111 the frRta of Match 30th, 
a survival of Paganism, when the old statue of Mars on the Ponte 
Vcccliio was decked with floweis {Gtov Pm on 11 xiii 143), and 
111 the scivicos of the Uaptistery In the font of that building his 
great crusading forefather liad been christened, 111 it ho himself 
had been signed svith the sign of the cross ns a soldier of Ghiist, 
It was to his djiug day still his “beautiful St John” (11 xix. 
t7 , Par XV 134, xxv. 8), and to it every true citizen of Florence, 
all of whom were, as a rule, baptized there, looked as a bund of 
union einidst all Ibuir manifold divisions (/I C 11 p 258) 

AVas his life cuiilined within the namiw limits of the streets of 
Florence 1 That question, in the absence of adequate data, cannot 
be answered with certainty, but an affirmative answer seems to iiiu 
in the highest degree improbable Hoys in the Middle Ages were 
turned out for their toaiuletjahre, to seo the woild, and to jiick 
up knowledge, at an age which seems to us almost startlingly 
young Tlie universities were laigcly pubhc schools, “acadonnus,” 
more in the iiiodcni hiiglish sense of the term th.m iii the higher 
classical ideal Hoys went there to learn their tnmum* and 
quadrivium, their elements of Latui, seienco, history, music, at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen t Nor wi-re these scholars only from 
the country to which the university belonged The higher uni- 

* The Tmnmm included lAtin grammar, rtietoric and dniectic, the QuMirtvitiin 
anthmetic, geometry, muMC, and agronomy Ethicb, metaphysics, and Uw and theology 
come later 

t The Theodosion Code forbade youths to remain at sichool after turent) Early Oxford 
Registers fumiab instances of the M A degree uken at the age of eighteen John Donne 
afterwards 1 )ean of Sl Fhai’s, entered Oxford at ten, and removed to Cambridge at thirteen 
(Walton, Irf/lf). 
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versities, like Fans, Bologna, and Oxford, had such vast num- 
bers of lads under their care, that, as a mere matter of police, 
they divided them into four or more "nations,” according to their 
birthplace. So, at Pans, there were four of these groups, those 
of France, England, Normandy and Picardy, the first including, 
besides the archiepiecopal provinces of Pans, Sens, Klicims, and 
Bourges, all scholars from other parts of France and from Italy 
(Lacroix, p. 7 , Demfle, 1 85-106) I could not reject a tradition 
that Dante studied from fourteen to seventeen at Bologna or Padua, 
or even at Pans or Oxford (as reported by Qiov. da Serravalle in 
the Preface to his Latin translation of the Commedta), on the 
ground that it ivas improbable And the manifold traces of travels 
in that direction, by the Kiviera (Purg 111 49), through Arles (H. 
IX. 1 1 2), up the Khone (U ix 112; Par vi. 60, viii. 59), across 
to the Bhine ( 1 / xvii 21), to Cologne (II xxiii 63), Bruges, 
"Wissant (II XV 4 n), a poit which no one would visit excejit 
as a place of embarkation for England, and the Thames (H. xii 
T2o), must be allowed, I think, in spite of a scepticism like 
Bartoli’s (T 48-52, 111-220), which would refuse to see any 
evidence of Byron’s travels 111 Chthle Hamid’s Ptlgmnage, to give 
811 approach to certainty to the hjjiothesis that, at some time or 
other, he had been at both the two Universities which I have 
placed last in order As regards Bologna, then specially famous 
for its lectures on Aristotle and tho Canon Law, the case is still 
stronger He knows all about its localities, as in the “ salse " of 
JI xviii. 51, all about its dialects, as in the V JS 1 15, all about 
Its professors (11 xv no) and its lending families (II. xxiiL 103, 
142 , Purg XIV 100) Brunetto, it may be added, ns a French 
scholar who had himself studied at Fans, would be likely to recom- 
mend it to so promising a pupil, and it would be quite after the 
manner of the time for fire or six such students to start in com- 
pany, under the guidance of some older scholar, journeying on 
foot.* It was, I surmise, on his return from one of these absences 
that Dante heard of that which was tho second turning-point of 
his life, the marriage of Beatrice to Simon do’ Bardi. 


* The intimate business relations of the banking families of Florence with both France 
and England, where they collected first fruits and annates for the Pope, and tithes and 
rents from hvings held by Italian ecclesuuUcs, would obviously give facilities for such 
journeys. Prominent among the bankers who were engaged in su^ transactions m England 
were the Bardt Comp p 37, ft 
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A young man, with taates and powers sucli as wo have seen, could 
scarcely fail to be interested in the political events which were 
passing round him, and I note accordingly the most conspicuous of 
those which are recorded during the first eiglitoeii jears of his life, 
and to which wo find him lofoning in the Comm. 

1266 Battle of Beiievcnto and death of Manfred, the Guclphs 

return to riorouce {H x. 50), death of Manfred {Puig. 
Ill 1 1 2) 

The two frati Gandenti of H xxiii 105 persecute the 
Ghiliolliiics of Floieiice, specially the Ubeiti fixde of 
Farmata degli L’lx“rti by Soldanien (// x.x’cii 121) 
Niceolo Bioaiio begins the Chiir>.h of the Dominicans at 
Jiologna, and the piilpil of the Cnihedral of Siena. 

1267 The Uberti excluded from the general amnesty (Tf X 83). 

1268 Defcataiid death of Conradm(// xxiiii xx. 67) 

1270 Cino of I’lstoia b (Guittoncino de’ Simbnhli), (T E 11 2) 

Jfurder of Henry, son of Kichard of Cornwall, by Guy do 
Moiitfort, at ViterlK) {ff xii 119) 

1273 Gregory X. meets Charles of Anjou and Baldwin II nt 

Florence , endeutoins to reconcile the Guclphs anil Ghi- 
bclhiies, fails, and places the city under an interdict 
(1273-1276) 

Kodolph of Hapsbuig elected Emperor 
Ghiliellines of Florence recalled bj Gregory X , exiled 
again 1275, return 1279 

1274 March 7 Death of S Thomas Aquinas (Pnry xx 69, 

Par X 98) 

May 1 Dante’s first sight of Beatrice (/hirp. xii. 110). 
Adam of Brescia executed for false coming. 

1274 Death of S Bonaveiitura (Dor xii 127). 

Death of Bier della Broccia (Ptirg vi 19) 

Michael Zanclio (/if xxii 88,x\xiu 114). 

1276. Guido Gunncelli d {Purg 21 94). 

1277. Xicolas IIL elected Dope {II. xix 3). 

1278. Ottocar, King of Bohemia, d {Pwg vii. 57). 

Kicolo Pisano d, 

Campo Santo at Pisa begun by Giovanni Pisano. 

First stone of 8. Maria Xovella laid, Oct. 18. 
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1279 Albert the Great d. (Par. x 9S). 

Adam of Brescia burnt alive (H. xxx. 63). 

1281. Sordello d. (Purg. vi. 58) 

French defeated at Forli by Count Guido di Montefeltro 
(H xxvii. 43). 

1282. March 31. Sicilian Vespers (Par viii 73 , 8 mm. X. viii, 

8 n. ; Cam iv. 42). 

June 13 Institution of Priori as magistrates of Florence 
replacing the fourteen Signori. Change democratic in 
tendency. 


II. 

THE GREAT TRILOGY*— (I ) THE VITA NVOVA. 

&'!. 18-25 AD 1283-1290 

The social habits of Florence did not admit of much intercourse 
between bojs and girls of the upper classes. The former, as no 
have seen, had their work at the Abbey school, 01 were sent to 
carry on that work at one of the rising universities in Italy or 
France The latter led a secluded bfe at home, or were sent to a 
convent school And so it was tliut during the nine years that 
followed that fiiot vision of bounty which transformed the boy’s 
life, ho and ISeatrioe never exch.ingod a word (V. A", c. 3). If he 
saw her at all, it was only at church, and there also the girls, as 
was customary througliuut £iiro]ie 111 the Middle Ages, wore sepa- 
rated from the boys, women fiom men. The memory of that vision, 
however, could scarcely be unfruitful in natural hopes, which the 
impulses of adolescence would as naturally strengthen Those 
hopes were, as we know, destined to disappointment It was, as 
I have said, probably on bis return for one of the umversity vaca- 
tions that he learned that Ins Bcatrico had been given to another. 
Foleo del Portinari had looked out for a suitable marriage for his 
daughter, and liad fixed on Simon dc’ Bardi, a member of the bonk- 
ing families of Florence, having France and England for his chief 
field of operations,+ lending money to nobles, collecting the Pope’s 

* I owe the phrase and the thought to Witte, ^ i pp 141-162 Comp also Scartiiziinrs 
Dante'tinnertr EtttvitcklftHpi>*schii.kU\VkD Ctsell m pp 1-41 

t The regtbter of Bishop Drolcensford of B^th and Wells, 1309-1399 (fo 79), shows that the 
Bardi -were employed to collect the tithe for sue yearv levied by Clement V for the crusade 
contemplated by Henry VIX They are described asthe ** socieias Bardorum^*' or, in another 
document, as** nos cksts mnreka^ ds la csmptugmt dts Bards* (IVtlls Calk M 6 S 
P 3 ®o.) 
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annfttes, first-fruita, and tho like (Frnt V D 114), and personally 
able to settle a handsome dowry Of that marriage Dante never 
speaks. The husband is for him simply as tliongh he had not been. 
It was a sorrow too deep for words. Once only, towards the close 
of his hfo, do wo get a glimpse into what his feelings must have 
been, when, in words which remind us of Loeldey Hall or 
Mavd, he takes up his parable against the greed of gain, and the 
social conventions which had blighted the happiness of his life 
(Par XV. 103-105) Kvon though ho had come out of the fiery 
furnace of that trial purified and strengthened, though he might 
feel that without it ho could not have done what he actually did, 
the fast aging mm, as ho drew towards the end of life, could not 
repress the thought of what might have boon the “ earthly happier ” 
portion of his life had it boon otherwise. 

At the time he made up lus niuid to accept the inevitable in 
silence. “ Concealment ” might eat “like a worm 1’ the hud "into 
the opening blossom of his life, but the world should know nothing 
of lus sorrow And there was, at least, some compensation The 
married women of Florence had a greater freedom of action than 
the unmarried When ho first met Ik-atrice after her ni.imago (I 
have proved the fact in the notes on Nvnn 1 ), in company with two 
elder friends — th.it she was with tlioiii is perhajis an indication of 
the timidity of the young bride — she could give hmi the friendly 
greeting— the saliitv, in both senses of the word, on which Dante 
liarps (F N 0. 3, ii, 18), and the smile, which would before have 
been thought uiiiuaideuly Till then he had ne\er heard words 
spoken by her lips, nor seen on them a smile meant for him The 
effect was to revue the menioiy, now nine years old, into a resur- 
rection life of new intensity, at once of joy and bitterness Now, 
however, there was the mitigation of pain which poets of the first 
order know, and he could give vent at once to the sorrow of his 
soul by utterance 

I have eiitcnd so fully into the sequence and significance of the 
poems of the V N , that it is unnecessary now to go through the 
strange introspective analysis which they reveal It will be enough 
to recall how Dante sought to conceal lus passionate devotion , how 
he dreamt for a moment of what life might have been had there 
been no necessity for concealment {S 2) , how, to avoid the w his- 
perod comments of her friends, he pretended that another, and not 
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Beatrice, was the object of hia homage ( F c. 9) ; how that artifice 
brought about its natural result, and led Beatnce to look on him with 
displeasure for what appeared disloyalty, how he mourned over tlio 
death of one of her friends, and, as I surmise, glorified her memory, 
as he afterwards glorified Beatrice herself, by making her the Matilda 
of his earthly Paradise, that the two friends who had been lovely 
and pleasant in their lives might not be divided in their death 
{y S c 8; Purff xxviii 400.) , how he shared the sorrow of his 
beloved one when her father died (F. c 2 a) ; how ho felt her 
influence to be purifying and ennobling, filling his soul with a 
universal chanty like her own (F. N. c. 21, 26, 27), how the 
nerves of the body sympathised with the overwrought tension of 
mind and spirit, and ho became subject to fainting fits and sharp 
fevered jiaiii, and dimmed and inflamed eyes, so that the shadow 
of death seemed to fall on him (H xxvi 7 , Purij, ix 16-18) , 
how in that shadow of the valley he heard a voice that told him 
that Beatrice must die, and saw her funeral rites 111 visions of the 
early morn, when dreams are true (V iV, c 23), how too soon 
the prophetic vision was fulfilled, and the horror of great darkness 
fell upon him, and Beatrice was taken where the angels, who had 
long desired her presence, dwell m jxiaco ( F. iV c. 29-31), and he 
was left, as it seemed, inconsolable, after seven years of that time 
of great joy, and also of great pain, to the long sorrow of a “ widowed 
life ” (Com 11 2) One mysterious consolation there was, indued, 
connected with her death which he treasured up in silence, that a 
stranger might not intermeddle with the joy of the heart which 
knew too keenly its own bitterness She had said or done some- 
thing, as she was dying, which he could not repeat without seem- 
ing to praise himself ( F iV c 29). Hail she, wo ask, sent him a 
message to say that she had all along appreciated the purity of his 
love, and would pray for him to St Mary and St. Lucia (her parish 
church in the Fta tie' JJardt was dedicated to the latter), behind 
the veil, as she had done on earth ? 

For a like reason, I do not enter hero, with any fulness, into the 
question of the ethical bearings of the relation which we have 
traced, and refer to my notes on the Sonnets which I have men- 
tioned To us that lelation seems perilous, tending to ciime, if 
not actually criminal, ccitam to end in a scandal or a tragedy, in 
the cause celebre of the Divorce Court, or the Assizes. If those 
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daugers are avoided, then we think, with the half-amused, half- 
scomful feeling which we find in English tmvcllcis in Italy in the 
eighteenth and first half of the nuieteonth centuries, of the strange 
family party, consisting of the husband, the wife and the eieulw or 
eavahere gprvente of the “fiibhle” or “taine-cat” type, dancing 
attendance, fetching and carrying, and we wonder which of the t« o 
men is the most contemptible Tlio latter of those two names, 
however, might remind us that what we scorn is the dugenciate 
copy of a noble ideal. The highest thought of chivalry, the 
leading idea of the Frovenyiil poetry which Dante had studied, 
was that the service of the lover was an unselfish service, that he 
admired and loved his fair one because she was fan, her Msible 
beautv having power to purify and strengthen It was enough for 
him to have a kindly word , — a smile of praise raised liiiii to the 
seventh heaven Ho was willing, for her sake, to encounter 
duiigcrs and do noble deeds, to die even, if his death would 
help hei To those years, accordingly, Dante looked back, in 
the hour of keenest self-accusing introspection, with no feeling 
of reproach or shame {Purg xxil 12 1-12 3). They were for him a 
Vita Nwva, a new and higher life * than he had known before or 
than he know uftorwards, till he re-outered on it in its transfigured 
conijileteiiess 

■\Ve must remember, however, that theie wms anollier life 
running on side by side with this. Ho man can sjiend scien 
years of life at tliat stage of growth in siglis and sonnets. The 
sonnets themselves opened tho way to the fame, which, as the fact 
tliat he sent the first of them to the fiiends wlio shared his tastes 
shows was, even then, not absent from his thoughts (Jradiially- 
he became known as the riaiug poet of tlio tune, and Danfe (VAhluj- 
liieri poeta was thought a eulhcient desciiptioii when he was 
formally registered m 1295 as a member of tho Guild of Physicians 
and Apothecaiies. One iiidu-atiou of tlie repute thus gamed is seen 
in the fact that the young man, then probably not more than tw enty- 
four, was painted by Giotto, in tho Baigello fresco, side by side with 
Latini and Corso Donati. That portrait may help us to understand 
the young Dante os tho plaster ust of Kavenna helps us to under- 
stand tho old That face of deep, rather than passionate emotion, of 

* I adopt thK meaning rather than that of uaipljr " youth ” or “eorlj manhood " which 
has been accepted by many comnieutotors 
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indomitable 'vrill, irith its possibilities of intense pnde and intense 
lowliness, its dreaminess and pathos, reveals the man as he was 
before the harder discipline of his life began. For the present, 
however, the brighter aspect of that hfe hod play. The sportive 
spirit of 2 was, at least m some measure, the reflexion of his 
life Falconry, painting, music, had each its several attractions 
The fegtas of Easter, Epiphany, All Samts’ Day (S 19), were days 
much to be remembered. It was emphatically the brightest 
time that Florence had ever known. There were Courts of Love 
{Four 1. 299, A/oftsp c. 237) end parties of fair ladies and 
knightly youtlis, artists, poets, musicians, in Ficsole or Yallom- 
brosa (Purg xxix. 4 n ), gatherings at mamage-feasts or funerals 
(F iV. 0, 8, 9, 14) The old studies in Virgil, Lucan, Ovid, 
Statius were still earned on The poems of Bordello, Daniel, 
Guinicelli, the Arthunaii legends, and those of Charlemagne and his 
peers, the Vulgate and the Service Books of the Latin Clinrcb, all 
took their turn Ho passed from the epitome of Universal Know- 
ledge to bo found in Brunetto’s Trcaor, and studied his hutory in 
Orosms, his natural history in Bliny, his astronomy in Ptolemy 
His social reputation was secured. One who could write a poem 
(the sfrventese at V N, a 6) on the sixty who were chief among 
the belles of Florence must have lived 111 what wo should call the 
“upper circles”of its society (F. jV c. 14, 18) It was not strange 
that, when Charles Martel, son of Charles IL of Naples, passed 
through Florence a year before Beatrice’s death (1289), on his way 
from Spam with his father, the two young men should have 
attracted each the other , that Dante, always tending to idealise, 
should have seen in him the pattern of all princely grace and vir- 
tue, and placed him in Paradise, and, like Cunizza, in the sphere 
of Venus, as specially appropnate to his character, that here 
also {Par viii. 49-57) the thought of what might have been, how 
infinitely brighter and happier, bad the chances and changes of life 
been other than they were, weighed on him, in later years, with an 
oppressive sadness. The month that followed Charles’s visit was 
yet more important. The exiled Ghibellinos had allied themselves 
with the citizens of Arezzo in the hope of forcing a return to Florence, 
and the Florentines, aided by Bologna, Lucca, and Pistoia, led out an 
army against them, of which Coiso Doiiati and Vieri de’ Cerchi, 
afterwards such bitter opponents, were the chief leaders. Dante, 
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then twenty-fcmr, fought at Campaldmo on that memorable St. 
Bataahaa’ day (June 1 1, 1389) as a volunteer under Viei'i (VtU, vii. 
131 , D. C. i), and has descnfaed, in a fragment of a letter given 
in Frat V. D. p, 94, the nervous thrill of excitement, if not of 
fear (temema tnolta), with which he entered into the battle, and 
the corresponding joy of victory. Fighting on the same side with 
him was one of the brothers of Francesca of Rimitii. Fighting on 
the other was the Buonconte, whoso body could not be found after 
the battle, and for whom Dante creates the ideal death-scene of 
Pwg V. S8-139 In the September of the same year Dante took 
part with his fellow-citizens in the cajiture of Caprona (H, xxi 
96). And as if tliat year were to remain for ever with more vivid 
memories for himself and for mankind Ihiin most, we note that 
lUarch nth had witnessed the death of Dgoliiio, that September 
4th witnessed that of Francesco. 

A few other facts, in which Dante must have been interested, 
may be noted from Ferr M. D u , in chronological order 

1384. Loggia of Orto S Michdc built by Arnolfo 

June 5. Charles II. of Naples defeated and taken prisoner 
by the admiral of Peter 111 of Amigon 
Aug 0 Genoese defeat Pisans 111 tlie battle of Meloiia 
Accession of Philip tlie Fair of Frame 
1 285 Large expansion of Florence undci the direction of Arnolfo 
Sjiectacles invented by Salvino Arniati of Florence 
1387. Slavery abolished by the Commune of Florence Cunizza, 
it may he noted, had given freedom to her slaves (qu. 
serfs), in 1263, by a deeil of which Guido Cavalcanti’s 
father was one of the witnesses, and which was executed 
in his house 

1288 Death of F'oleo de’ Portinan, June 23, after founding an 
hospital in F'lorenee for the sick poor (P iV c. 22) 
1390. Fust stone of Cathedral of Urvieto laid by Nicolas III. 
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THE GREAT TRILOGY.— (U) MARRIED AND PUBLIC 
LIFE. 

JET. 2 S~ 3 *- — I290-130I. 

Life has to be lived and work done even under conditions like 
that of the sorrow which feU on Dante with Beatrice’s death That 
sorrow had seemed inconsolable, and he had given vent to his gnef 
in a letter opening with the words of Lam i i, Quomodo tedei 
sola ctmlas, addressed to the chief citisens of Florence,* and in a 
camone and a sonnet, the latter written at the request of Beatrice's 
brother So a year passed away, a time of sorrow, perhaps also of 
study, or of sensual recklessness as a reaction against the sorrow, and 
on the anniversary of her death he was drawing outlines of angels, 
which remmded him of her, and led to another sonnet ( FI iV c. 35) 
Consolation, however, came, and that in two distinct forms. As 
he was plunged m grief he saw a gentle lady, whose face reminded 
him of his lost one, watching him with looks of pity {V N c. 30) 
He gazed on her with glowing affection, though not without self- 
reproach, and violent oscillations of emotion In that inner conflict 
a vision of the glorified Beatrice came to recall him to his fidelity 
(V AT c 40, Puiy. XXX 134), and not long afterwards another yet 
more wonderful, which made him resolve to wnte no more of his 
beloved one till ho could write worthily of her, and so he held his 
peace in the hope of one day saying of her what had never yet been 
said of woman (F iV c 43) As he brooded over the In extiu 
Israd de JEgyjdo which had been chanted at her funeral {Purg 
11 46 n ), the words had become pregnant with new meanings, 
which fell in with the new half-defined resolve. In that resolve 
we trace, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the germ of the Commsdia. 

* A prtnctpt delltt terrti. Translators and commentators have made merry, with their 
"shallow Witt" over the young lover writing to "all the princes of the earth" about the 
death of hu mistress. Dante, however, conbtantly uses fsrra for "nty, ’ specially for Flor 
ence, // vm 77, 130, uc 104, xvi 9, 58, and for ** chief” or " leader ” xi 35). 
He was only doing as he Imd done at the opening of hu career as a poet, probably on 
a somewhat wider scale, justified by his increasing fame The position of Beatrice’s husband 
as one of the mtlUotuurttc/i Florence, to say nothing of the celebrity she had gained through 
Dante’s homage, must have made her one of the leaders of society, and jiutified such a tribute 
to bar memory. . It was, so to ^esk, his fuaeial sermoQ, hts threnody, m her honour. 
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In the Conviio, however (ii. 13), written after his exile, the retro- 
spect of this period of Dante’s hie is presented in a different form. 
In the depth of his sorrow he turned to a book, Boethius de 
Comolatiom PJiiloaopkia, the title of which promised comfort. 
In his grief over what had been a passionate fiicndship, rather than 
the common love of man for woman, he turned to Cicero de 
Amiritid, He was led by what ho found there to go deeper into 
the study of the philosophy m which the writers of those books 
had found so medicinal a power He pictured philosophy to him- 
self, ns Boethius and others had done before him, as a woman 
of exceeding beauty, the “daughter of the great Emperor of the 
TJmvorse ” He persuaded himself and announced to others that 
she was the “ gentle lady ” of the V N who hud had compassion 
on him , that the poems addressed to that lady were odes to 
jihilosophy , and that her bright beaming eyes were the lucid 
demonstrations of the higher metaphysics (Coitv 11 13 , 111 ir) 
Tlie contrast between the two statements has naturally enough 
boon the parent of a far-roaching scepticism If, it lias been urged, 
a tale told with so much circumstance as this is resolved into 
thin air, what guarantee have we that the eiiuully circumstantial 
narratives of which Beatrice is the centre are not equally shadowy 
and unsubstantial (Bart, v pp 55-81)! May not she also be 
simply a s}mbol of theology, or of the ideal of the Empire, or an 
anti-Cbristiaii Goddess of Reason, or a mystic, gnostic, Albigensian 
heresy, or what you will 1 The answer to that reasoning, however, 
13 not far to seek, and is found in Jlante’s own character, in Ins 
own words His whole innid was pinaded, as in Conv 11 i, 
Ep XI c II, by the mediieval law of the fouifold interpretation 
of Scripture For that dreamy, subtle, rapidly moving mind of 
his, not Scripture only, but every event 111 his own life, was at once 
literal and allegorical and moral and anagogie or mystical, and 
any one of the three Utlei might, for a time, relegate the first to 
BO remote a distance that it was as though it had not been * In 
the early years of exile, in his lonely wandenngs, when the heart 
was knowing its own bitteniess, when he looked back on the past, 
the incidents and actors of the V. If may well have seemed to him 

* Gtor dft SemvaHe n not fitr from the truth when he »ums up the caie thu^ quaintly 
**£kutU dtUxU kmme ihnUim Beainctm htit9rw( et liUraHitr^ ttd tUltnortee sacram 
Tkeoi^nm ” ' 
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“ such stuff as dreams are made of.” He had long been learning 
to think of Beatrice in Paradise as the impersonation of Divme 
Wisdom. That iras the raiton clitre of the great poem for which 
he was already working. Her fnend had become, as Matilda, the 
type of cheerful activity. And so, as he looked back on those days 
of the gentle lady and her sympathy, and remembered how they 
had synchronised with the widening thoughts which began with 
Boethius and Cicero, and passed on to Anstotle and Averrhoes, he 
could see, behind the veil of fact, that she had been as the Philo- 
sophy which for a time had given him strength and comfort The 
literal and the allegoric melted into each other like dissolving views 
Add to this that he sought to estabhsh his reputation at once as a 
poet and a ‘master of tliose who know’ by what was to have been 
the colossal encyclopaedia, of which we have but the tono m the 
Conv , that he thought that simply amatory poems to a flesh and 
blood pargoletia would have lieen out of place in such a work, and 
that he felt perhaps, as otlier poets have done, a half-maliciuus 
pleasure in mjstifymg the Philistines of his own and after times, 
and we have the key to the apparent paradox. The V iV gives 
us, thus viewed, what was literally true Few readers, I believe, 
alwa} 8 excepting the monomaniacs of adventurous hypotheses, can 
read the narrative and the poems without feeling that the latter 
grew out of the actual expcnence of tho former. What came as 
the non-natural, i e , allegorical, interpretation was the after-thought 
of later years (Witte, L 6r ii 42, Krafft, L. G. pp 488-513). 

Both in the letter and in its allegorical meamng, Dante looked 
back, towards tho close of his life, on this penod as a time of moral 
and spmtual declension. Ho had been unfaithful to his first human 
love m transferring the homage of his affections to the ” gentle lady,” 
the pargoletia, whom Beatrice names in her indictment , perhaps to 
other women also {Purg xxxi 59). Ho had been unfaithful to 
Divine Wisdom, the true theology of revealed Truth, of which she 
was the symbolic embodiment, when he turned to the other 
"pargoMta,” (8 35) of a merely human philosophy {Purg. xxxui 
85-90). Boethius, though nominally a Christian, was emphatically 
a non-Chnstian wnter The Ethics of Anstotle, and the Physics 
and Metaphysics of Averrhoes, led him, it might be, to the four 
cardinal virtues of the Greek moralists, but not to the three super- 
natural graces of Faith, Hope, and Chanty, or Love {Purg. 1, 23, 
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xxxl. 103-1 1 1) He had forsaken the “ fountain of living waters,” 
and turned, for comfort and Kfreshment, to the “broken cisterns" 
that would “ hold no water ” 

For a time, however, wo have to follow the outer, and not the 
inner life. Comparing V. iV. c. 35 with Conv 11 13, it would 
seem that the first two years and a half after Beatrice’s death on 
June 9, 1290, ware spent in the philosophical studies of which I 
have spoken It is probable enough that these were pursued at 
Bologna or Fodua, the former being in high repute for the emi- 
nence of its lecturers on Aristotle and on the Civil Law. Francis 
of Accorso, mentioned in if xv no, as involved in the same 
condemnation with Brunetto, was one of the most conspicuous, 
while the poet Onesto, named by Dante as one of the early masters 
of Italian poetry and prose, would present himself as a pattern in 
other forms of culture (F E 1 15) Here also he may have met 
Luitpold, afterwards Bishop of Bebenbiirg, one of the counsellors 
of Baldwin, Ardibishop of Treves, the younger brother of Henry 
VII , who wrote a treatise, presumably on the same lines as the ih 
Mmarchid, with the title De Segno et Impeno {Inner, p 5) Kor 
were there wanting at Florence men who would attract the student 
by their width of knowledge m regions which his omnivorous intel- 
lect sought to explore, and in which he became a master There was 
in his immediate neighbourhood Giovanni Villani, the histonan. 
There was Taddeo, the great physician, the student of Hippocrates, 
the translator of Aristotle into Latin {Par xii 83 , Conv 1, 10) 
There was Salvino degh Armati, great in the study of optics and 
experiments with lenses, mastering the laws of reflection and 
refraction, on which Dante delighted to dwell {Par 11 94-105), 
and famous as the inventor of spectacles * {Ferr. M D u 20), 
probably therefore welcomed by the poet, whoso habits of study and 
brain excitement had affected his sight and confined him for many 
weeks to the seclusion of a darkened room (F N c 40, Conv 
111. 9).t Brunetto, too, was still alive (cf 1294), though one 

* Spectacles appear, it will be remcmliered, in the workn of the early Italian painters, as 
in Ghirlandajo b "Biirul of St trantiv ' Roger Bacon, however, mentionb them as 
alrOMly in use in hie time(CV^ Mag p 377), and the Italian optician may possibly have owed 
his invention to what he heard from Dante of the teaching of his Master in physical science 
Cunously enough, the then Bishop of Florence was also conspicuously shortsighted {D C 
1 p 039) 

f St Lucia, it may be noted, was the patron saint to whom those who thus suffered natu- 
rally turned for help. Here, as 1 have noted on // u 97, we have another link g»»»t ining 
her with Beatrice and Dante. 
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tliiuks at tliia time the mask of the sensualuit had fallen ofi^ and 
that Dante would look on him with a saddened horror rather 
than with the earlier admiration. Gian della Bella and Dino 
Compagni could scarcely fail to be m some measure known to 
him. Guido Cavalcanti, who had married a daughter of Fannata 
degli Uberti, and to whom Dante dedicated his VUa Nuova, was 
still foremost among his friends. 

In the Conmto, however (ii 13), there is a significant passage 
which may indicate that Dante’s mind at this time passed through 
oscillations of feeling which were natural to one who had suffered 
so much, and who had not yet found the haven where he would 
be. He says that he sought for wisdom not only in “ the disputa- 
tions of those who philosophised,” but also “ in the schools of the 
religious , " and, as the word was then used, that term could only 
refer to the members of the religious orders, the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, who were then both preaching and lecturing, making 
converts and scholars, in well-nigh every university in Europe. 
With that fact we may connect a very early traditional interpreta- 
tion of H XVI 106 {Duti in the r4th century), which sees m the 
“ cord ” with which the poet had girt himself to contend against the 
leopard (the symbol of tho desire of the Bosh and the pride of life), 
an allusion to his having, at one time, been drawn to connect him- 
self with the Franciscan brotherhood, as a member of tho Tertiary 
Order The members of that Order were left free to engage m the 
business of the world and to keep the stations which they occupied 
in it (Elizabeth of Hungary and her husband, e.g , were Tertiaries), 
and were, in fact, lay brothers, wearing the cord, but pledged only 
to lives of purity and devotion. An apparently independent tra- 
dition reports that he was buried, by his own desire, 111 the dress 
of tho Tertiary order. There is, then, I believe, sufficient ground 
for assuming, as at least probable, that Dante was, at one time, in 
this Sturm und drang period of his life, drawn to the Franciscan 
Order The manifest devotion with which he tells the story of 
St Francis in Par xi. implies an almost passionate admiration 
Combme with these facts his acquaintance with the Umbrian regions 
which had been the scene of the Saint’s early life and triumphs, with 
Perugia and Assisi {Par zi. 43-54X a»d his probable presence with 
hiB friend Giotto in tlie latter city when the artist was painting the 
frescoes of the great Franciscan church there. Hote the singularly 
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Bantesqne symbolism of those frescoes, the Tower of Chastity with 
her true eenrants driving off the bhnd Cupid with Iiis arrows, 
emblem of sensual love, into the abyss, and two figures approacli- 
ing (on the left-hand side of the painting) as the last-amved 
novices, in one of which, if I mistake not, we may find tlio 
familiar form, features, but slightly aged, and head-dress which we 
see in the llargello portrait, the wedding of the Saint with Poverty 
(Par XI 58-78). Ohseive the Centaur ( 1 / xii. 56), cowed, 
in his brute strength, by the law of obedience, while Prudence 
(in its full Platonic sense as including all ethical wisdom) pre- 
sents, after a Janus fashion, on one side her severity, and, on the 
other, her goodness * — and the conclusion is, 1 think, legitimate, 
as far as any conclusion from circumstantial evidence can be, that 
there was some link closely connecting one period of Dante’s life 
with the influence of the Franciscan Order The question which 
meets us is, then, where were the schools of the “ lehgious ” of that 
Order most in repute, and the answer is at Pans and at Oxford, 
and of the possible penods of his studying at those universities 
as reported by Giovanni da Serravalle and implied by Boccaccio, 
this seems to me the most probable The foniier reports (Pief to 
Translation), indeed,t that he performed all his exercises for the 
degree of Doctor of Theology at Pans, but had not sufiicient money 
to pay the fees, and that, returning to Florence to obtain the funds 
required, he was afterwards hindered by his share 111 public affairs 
from ever completing his purpose. It will be admitted that Par 
XXIV., XXV , xxvi read very largely like n reininiscence of an actual 
examination of this character Anyhow, we are reminded of the 
description of him given in the epitaph by his friend Joannes de 
Virgilio (FVof F D p 318) — 

“ Santa theotognt, nuUius dogmatu expen ” 

At this period, then, or if not, at some earlier or later time, wo 

have to think of Dante as a student in the Rue des Fouarres the 

llaymarket of medimval Paris — sitting w’lth his fellows on the 
bundles of straw, which served as benches, listening to the syllogisms 

* 1 write with the photographs of the frevoes before me A full description will be found 
in Istndsay % CAr Art , lu pp 86-48 (Comp. Fmr^g: xxx 79-61, xxxiu 4 ) 

t The MS of this translation is now in the British Museum f ibrary, and I quote from 
personal inspection A MS note in the fly leaf states that, during his suy in London 
Dante had lodgings in Cbeapside, but 1 ha>c not succeeded in finding the passage in Serra! 
valle't text 
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of Bigler, which roused the ill-will of bigots because they were felt 
to be conclusive {Par x. 136), perhaps extending his travels, as 
Serravalle and Boccaccio say, to the Thames, London, 'Westmuister 
Abbey, and Oxford, drawn thither by the scientific reputation which 
Huger Bacon, tlien in tlie closing years of his life, had left behind 
him at Pans, where he also had taught, like Sigier, mvnhoet ven, 
and had come under like suspicions (Charles. Bog. Bac p 37). * 

I return to more certain ground in his marriage with Gemma 
Bonati in 1292, month uncertain. It was, as Boccaccio tells the 
tale (and he knew Dante’s nephew well), a marriage made for him 
by his friends There seems at most but slender ground for the 
conjecture of Sir Theodore Martin and Fraticelli tliat Gemma was 
the “ gentle lady ” who had looked on his sorrow \i ith a comforting 
compassion, and that she married him knowing the history of his 
love for Beatrice. If she had been, it is probable tliat he would 
have given some hint of the fact, probable also that the marriage 
would iiave been a happier one. The hypothesis seems to liave 
t JO much the nature of a novel, presenting to us the character of 
au irreproachable “ Dantc-Grandison.” What seems likely is, tliat 
his friends were anxious about his physical and mental health, his 
negligent and Bohemian habits. It is curious that Bocc {V. D) 
notes that his weanng a beard {Purg xxxi 68 n ) was one of the 
chief symptoms of those habits What he wanted, they thought, 
as a cure for his half-hysterical emotions, was a wife who would 
keep him steady and bring lum back to couventiuuolities. Of 
the life, age, character, looks of the lady they chose, we know 
next to nothing Dante never mentions her, unless she bo the 
"donna gentile,” in prose or verse, and seems to have made no 
effort to see her after his banishment from Florence Boccaccio 
describes her as a shrew, a Xanthippe whose husband was not a 
Socrates We are left, if we follow him and the senium peens of 
writers whom he led, to picture to ourselves a wretched home, the 

* Bardi's English business connexions (p 35 * ) would facilitate such on expedition There 
are passages in the Comm which at Ica^t ^ugge^t travels beyond London and Oxford (/Vrr x 
X3911 s /’wrg'xxxiii 76 la) It maybenoted that Foxiodegh Ubertifgrandbonofharinata)in 
his Diitamondo^ a poem of the fourteenth century, names the scenes of the Arthurian legends 
^Guenevere's lower, Merlin's Cave, and Caoielot — as things that every traveller ought to 
see, and Camelots: South Cadbury, in Somerset I may seem to be unduly influenced by local 
prepossehbions, but to me it does not seem an incredible hypothesis that when Dante was in 
England, he may have been attracted by the fame of Peter L^htfoot, the maker of the clock, 
to visit Glastonbury (the Isle of Avalon, the bunal place of Arthur), and may have war» 
•hijqied withm the walls of my own Cathedral 
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wife nagging at a husband whom she could not understand, the 
husband finding solace m successive flirtations, or worse One 
or two thoughts may bo pleaded in arrest of judgment Boccaccio 
is as little to be trusted in his estimate of Dante as Athenaus in 
his estimate of Sophodea. It was just the kmd of thing which such 
a writer, impure himself in thought, if not in life, would be certain 
to say. A railing accusation ogainstteamagc and women in general, 
and therefore in each particular instance, was entirely after his 
manner. It must at least be admitted that Dante’s family of seven 
children, bom within seven years, is pnmd fane evidence that the 
husband and the wife were never even on the verge of separation. 
His mtimacy with her kinsman Forese (I‘urg zxni. 48, 76), though 
he looked back on it with regret as a descent into a lower level of 
thought and life than the mark of his high calling, is, at least, pre- 
sumptive proof that he was on good terms with his wife and her 
family. It is probable enough that she did not understand him, 
but if so, that was an infirmity which she shared u ith the greater 
jiart of the human race. And, from the time of her husband's exile, 
when the eldest was but eight, she was Left with the sole charge of 
her children’s education, and their after lives bore witness that she 
did that work well, and brought them up to honour the father from 
whom the disasters of the time had divided them On the whole, 
then, I sum up in favour of the defendant If the marnsge did 
not present the high pattern of a serene harmony like that uliich 
we have known in the life of the Wordsworths, the Southeys, the 
Longfellows, and others, it at least stands out in marked contrast 
with that of other men of letters Dante did not, like Milton, write 
treatises on the Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce out of the bitter- 
ness of his own experience, nor, like Byron, pour a scathing mvec- 
tive on his wife in a licentious satire, nor, like Dickons, expose 
to public gaze the sorrows of a husband whose wife did not appre- 
ciate him as her sister did It may have been a tnal to Gemma 
to see him writing in the Vtta Nunva the records of his past love, 
or to find poems dwelling on the beauty of a pargoletta (D ix., S 
XXXV.), and to be told that she was only philosophy, and that her 
" bright eyes ” were “ scientific demonstrations ” There may have 
been differences of feeling rising out of the fact that Dante belonged 
to one Florentine faction (the Btaneli%), and the Donati to another 
(the Neri), but whatever those differences may have been, the bus- 
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Irand had the wisdom to hide them beneath the veil of silence. It 
may he put to the credit of the wife that she acquiesced in their 
daughter being baptized with the name of Beatnce. Dante may, 
m like manner, be credited with the intention of including his wife, 
when he mourned over his exile (Par. xTii. 55), as mvolving sepa- 
ration from all that he held most dear. And as for the long con- 
tinuance of that separation, it must be remembered that he had no 
home to offer her, that he could not rightly ask her to share the 
beggary of the lot which condemned him to eat the bread of others 
and mount their stairs (Par xtu. 59), that she had to watch over the 
remnant of his fortunes, and to educate his children Apart from 
the utterly untrustworthy statement of Boccaccio, the only evidence 
of the charges of sensual immorality brought against Dante are the 
facts (z) that he represents himself (Purg xxvii. 46) as having to 
pass through the fire by which the souls of men are purified from 
that sin , (2) that he places in Beatrice’s lips the reproach that he 
has turned from her to “ some girl of little worth ” (pargoletta) 
(Purg XXXI 59); (3) that he refers m i’ari/ xxiv 37toaGentuccn, 
and in Cartz. 111 viii and the letter to Maiaapina (Frat 0 . M. 430) 
to other women who had comforted him. In regard to (i) and 
(2), I note that a sensitive conscience acting in this region u 
specially likely to emphasize deviations from purity in thought as 
well as act, to dwell more than others on a single instance in which 
he had yielded to temptation , and as to (3), that a man like Dante 
was not likely to perpetuate the memory of an adulterous love to 
after ages, or to dwell upon it m a letter to a noble-minded fnend. 
I take the affection in these two cases to have been that of a pure 
friendship 

Anyhow the married life brought with it a certain measure of 
steadiness m pursuit and action. The poet recognised that he was 
also a citizen, that, as such, he had duties to perform, to find, as his 
philosophical studies had led him to seek, a logical basis for those 
duties other than the traditional watchwords of the Guelphs and 
Ohibellines, or the new-born animosities of the Nen and Bianchi * 

* It nay be worth white noting that the names were identified with local factions rather 
than political pnnciples Two branches of the family of Cancellien of Pi&toia had a quarrel, 
into the details of which it is unnecebsary to enter One was headed by a Bianco and took 
the name of Bianchi — the other, by way of distinction, called themselves Nen The faction 
spread, through Pistoian fugitives, into Florence, and soon every family took one side or the 
Other Their reception was as fatal to the peace of that city as that of the pnsoners of 
Spbactena had bera to Athens in the Peloponnesian War (/ Atfc iv 41) Corso Dmiati was 
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And 80, over and a 1 x>ve liia vrork as a poet, trhich bore fruit in the 
fsonnets and eaneont that find a place in the Vila Niwva and the 
Convito, and the studies whicJi are represented by the list of names 
in H. IV. 136-144, in which we may almost see a catalogue of the 
Btudent’s library, he turned to the question what was tlie true 
ideal polity as regards the n'latious of Church and State, and 
he found the answer, afterwards embodied in the de ilonarditd, 
in the position that each had its independent sphere of action, 
one leading to earthly and the other to heavenly completeness 
in human life, that each derives its authority from God, and within 
its sphere is supreme. Ills theory was therefore opposed alike to 
the Guelph princqiles of hu fathers, so far ns they represented 
wlut we liaie learnt to call the Ultramontanism of Gregory VII. 
and Innocent III and to the democracy and plutocracy of Florence 
It was equally opposed to the idea of the supremacy of the State 
over the Church in spiritual things whiuli we have learnt to call 
Erastianism, and which had been asserted by the Emperors Henry 
IV and Fredertuk II , and by Homy II of England, which was to 
be asserted a few years later by Philip the Fair of Franco It fore- 
shadowed the teaching of Hooker (H V B. ul and viii ) that the 
Church and the nation are, or ought to be, the saino society, though 
each, for its own special function, is administered by different officers, 
or even that enunciated in Cavour’s watchword of a “ free Church 
in a free State ” It was not an easy theory to work in the midst of 
all the manifold confusions of the time, and wo cannot wonder that 
before long Dante found it necessary, by way of protest against 
“the falsehood of extremes,” to form a jiarty by himself (/’a?' 
xvii 69). If we wonder that he who laid so great a stress on the 
priceless value of liberty (Purg 1 71) should have chosen an 
absolute autocracy os his ideal form of polity, what we have now to 
trace will show that he hod seen enough of representative govern- 
ment to be Bick of it. 

The state of Florence at the time when Dante entered on las 
life as a citizen was one of political agitation, caused m part, or 
at least aggravated, by commercial distiess In 1291 Acre had 
fallen before the arms of the Soldan of Babylon {H xxvii 89), 

the acknowledsed henlaf the Nen, Vien dei Cerchi of the Bienchi Ultimately the Bianchi 
developed mto a revival of the old half tuppreteed Ghibelllne party, while the other, courtina 
the favour of the Pope, hoaited that they reproeuted the old buel^ tiaditioiu of Florence, 
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and this had given a seveie check to her Eastern traffic, and 
Philip of France, under the pretext of checking nsuiy, had seized 
the persons and confiscated the property of the nch Floren- 
tines, who earned on the greater part of the commerce between 
Franco and Italy, and had establishments in both countries (Ferr. 
M D. u p 33) The change from a feudal anstocracy to one 
of wealth bad been accomplislied during the early part of the thir- 
teenth century. The nobles of the city and its environs had to 
pull down their castles and come and hve in the city. If they 
built houses there which had too military a character, they also 
wore pulled down. The old forms of government, following m 
rapid succession by consuls, ancients, Buortorntm (it would be profit- 
less to go into the details which make the history of Florence like 
a chapter of Aristotle’s Politics) had passed away. A final blow at 
feudalism was struck in 1282 by a law which limited all partici- 
pation in the government of the city to those who had been enrolled 
in one of the seven Guilds of the greater Arts, which had created its 
wealth. The list of these arts is worth giving as showing the char- 
acter of medtseval trade and manufacture There were tlie seven 
greater arts — (1) Judges and notanes, (2) merchants of Calimala* (3) 
money-changers, (4) wool-staplers, (5) silk-mercliants, { 6 ) physi- 
cians and apothecaries, (7) fumers Out of these wore chosen 
the Prion dells AHt, at first three, then six, then twelve, who held 
office, with almost supreme authonty (I avoid the complications of 
the councils that wore intended as checks and balances), for two 
months at a time In the list of second-class arts we find butchers, 
boot-makers, builders, stone-masons, and second-hand clothes 
dealers , in the third, vintners, inn-keepers, oilmen, tanners, 
armourers, leather-sellers, carpenters, locksmiths, and bakers. 

In 1293, probably, as I have said, as the result of the commer- 
cial distress, there was another revolutionary change brought about 
by Gian della Bella, who stirred up the plebs by dwelling on the 
grievances to which they were still subject, and, as one of the 
Priori, with the help of his colleagues and the Poilestd (a foreign 
magistrate who was supposed to be free from the influence of local 
factions), Taddeo de Bruxati of Brescia (who will meet us again m 


* Two Greek etymologiei are vug^e^ted for the word, (i) niAhe and (s) 

It M explained by Trollope {Htsi Flortnee^ x, 175) u meaning the art of dreuing and 
dsFeing cloth of foreign manuiactnre A ViA Caltmala is found in modem Florence, 
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connexion with the histoiy of his own city), and the Captain of the 
People, Cunado da Soncino of Milan, passed his memorable Ordi* 
nances of Justice Among these was one which had a notable in- 
fluence on Dante’s life The law which confined pubhc offices to 
members of the greater arts had been evaded by a merely nominal 
enrolment. It was now enacted that no one should be elected as Prior 
who was not actually carrying on business in the “ art ” of his Guild 
Thirty-three of the noblest families were excluded by name even 
from that access to public life, and the list was soon increased to 
seventy-two A Gonfaloniere of justice was appointed to carry these 
and other like enactments against the excesses of the nobles into 
execution, and he was intrusted with the command of a National 
Guard of 4000 men. Boxes were kept in the bureaus of the Gon- 
faloniere and Captain of the People for anonymous complaints 
against men of position (Hap 1 345-35 1) 

One result of this was tliat when Dante resolved to take his part 
in public life, he had to qualify for one of these Guilds, and, as 
was natural m a student of natural science, ho chose that of the 
Physicians and Apothecanes. It lies m the nature of the case 
that admission to that Guild implied an examination. As has 
just been shown, it involved, in Dante’s case, an actual practice 
in the profession And of both studies and practice his works 
supply sufTicient traces Ilia hbrary contained Hippocrates and 
Galen and Dioscondes, probably also translations of the medical 
treatises of Avicenna and Averrhoos (II iv 1 39-1 43), possibly 
the writings of Jewish physicians, and those of the great medical 
school of Salerno Ho became acquainted with the foulness of 
Italian hospitals (II xxix 46), with the symptoms of leprosy (H 
XXIX 73-84), dropsy (// XXX 52-57), fever (// xxx. 107) , looked 
with compassion on what is perhaps the most piteous of all sights, 
the frenzied delirium of a child (Par i loz) He observed the 
details of the trc.itmciit of 0110 special class of disease at the Baths 
of Bulicame (II. xiv 79). lie mastered, by dissection or by 
books, the mysteries of embryology (Piiijj xxv. 37-72), and with 
them faced the question of the origin of the human soul, the 
theories of creation or transmission (Purg xvi 35-90) He learnt 
to pay special honour to the “ beloved phj sician ” who wrote the 
Acts of the Apostles (Purg. xzix. 137) But the apothecary’s 
business in the thirteenth century was not confined to drugs It 
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included spices of all kinds, precious stones and jewels generally 
(Frat V. B p. 114), and the pigments used by artists, probably 
also surgical and optical instruments, such as the newly invented 
spectacles In all these regions Dante speaks the language of an 
expert. We have the list of gems or pigments in Purg vii. 
73-75, allusions to pearls (Par 111. 14), sapphires (Purg 1. 13; 
Par. xxiii. loi), emeralds (Purg.vu. 75, xxix. 125, Par xxxi. 
1 16), diamonds (Purg ix. 105), porphyry (Ptir//. vii loi). In 
all these things the Florentine apothecaries were, hke those of 
Venice, Pisa, and Genua, the channels of traffic between the East 
and West, between India and Persia on the one hand, France and 
England on the other. 

As one of Gian della Bella’s ordinances fixed thirty as the mini- 
mum age for admission to public functions, Dante had to wait till 
1295 (some biographers say till 1297) before his name was in- 
scnbed 111 the Begister of the Guild of the Speztali e Medtct 
The fact that it was entered as that of Dante d’Ahghiert poeta 
Ftorentino, shows that his literary reputation was by that time 
established. In 1296 and 1297 we find him taking part m the 
debates of the Council of the Captain of the People, otherwise 
known as that of the Ilundicd Counsellors, but the subject of 
the debate is not recorded (Frat FI D. p 135) In 1299 
so acquired the confidence of his fellow-citizens as to be employed 
as an ambassador to the Commune of S, Gemignano to settle a 
dispute, into the details of which we need not enter. Of this 
embassy wo have documentary evidence (Frat. V. D p. 130). 
Others, reported by some wntors (Filelfo, Balbo), to Siena, Genoa, 
Perugia, Venice, and the kings of Naples, France, and Hungary, 
if not altogether relegated to the region of the fabulous, must be 
looked on as very doubtful 

So the years passed on in study and action, political and pro- 
fessional, the great work of immortalising Beatrice being the goal 
to which much of his study of the language and literature of the 
several provinces of Italy, as in the V K, of the principles of 
polity, as in the de Monaichid, of knowledge in general, as in the 
Conmto, were directed To this period we may assign probably 
the composition of the V. N,m part, perhaps, of the ConvUOy 
though neither that nor the V. E. was completed till after his 
exile. In 1300 we enter on a more critical penod of his life. 
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Tliat yoar was memoraHe {hrouglioat Europe, and especially 
thronghont Italy, for the celebration of the first Jubilee by 
Boniface VIII, who ascended the papal throne m 1294, after 
the abdication which, on the one hand, placed Celestmo V. in the 
Calendar of Saints, and, on the other, consigned him to the perpetual 
infamy of “zl gran nfiuto” (S 111 60) There is no direct evi- 
dence that Dante went to that jubilee as a pilgrim On the other 
hand, the indirect circumstantial evidence is as strong as it can 
well be. He describes, with the vividness of an eyewitness, the 
ordered march of the visitors as they crossed the bridge of St 
Angelo (II xviii 29), the awestruck woinler of pilgrims from a 
far country as they looked on the Holy Napkin of St. Veronica 
(Par XXXI 104), or gazed “at Rome and all her noble works” 
(Par XXXI 35) from the Piazza of St John Lateran He him- 
self had felt, as he walked her streets, that the very stones of 
her walls called for a special reverence ^Cnnv iv 5), and these 
indications fall m with the strong antecedent probability that 
such a keen observer would wish to be a sharer in what so 
offoctod the whole of Western Chnstendom, that it was reckoned 
that upwards of 200,000 foreigners were commonly 111 Rome 
during the whole period. I do not assume that ho would be led 
to go by his feelings as a devout Catholic It was precisely the 
jieriod of his life when that element was weakest in it I do not 
know how far back the proverb of the later renaissance,* “ Ubi 
tree methti, duo athei," may bo traced, but it was true in the 
thirteenth as in later centuries, that while, on the one h.ind, the 
study of natural science tended to emancipate men’s minds from 
popular superstitions, it not seldom diifteil into niatenalisni, 
scepticism, Panthoisni And Dante was dnftiiig with the current. 
He had substituted, as he tells us lu the Conoito, pliilusophy fur faith, 
classical literature for the Vulgate and the Fathers, the dream of a 
“celestial Athens” where Stoics and Epicureans, Platonists and 
Aristotehans, might dwell together in unity (Cono 111 14) fur the 


* The following pesMige from Mauinger» quoted in Southey’s Doctor, is suggestive as a 
comment on the provcib — 

** 1 have heard, how true 
I know not, most {diysicMn^, a^ they giow 
Greater in skill, grow less m their religion, 

Atiributing so much to natural causes 
That they have little faith in that they cannot 
Deliver reason for ** 
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heaTenly Jennalem, the city of the mints of God. With perhaps 
the ne phu ultra of allegoriaiDg interpretation, he finds in the 
three Maries who went to the sepnlchm of the Christ types of the 
fint three of those schools, all seeking the Christ, t.e., true blessed- 
ness, in the grave of the world, in which they do not find it (Goitn 
iv. 32) The unbelief of some, at least, of his heroes and friends, 
Frederick II , Manfred, the Cavalcanti, had eaten into the fresh- 
ness and falness of his faith, and he found himself asking what 
need was there of the Incarnation and the Passion! Were not 
the ways of God in the work of redemption and election unequal 
and unrighteous (Par. ziz 70-114)! The questions might go 
further, were miracles possible or credible (Oonv. 111. 7) ! was there 
a life after death ! or were the “ sublerranea reffna ’’ to be classed 
among the dreams that “ etx pueri eredunt ” (Juv. Sai u. 149} ! It 
would not have been strange if he had heard debated in the schools 
of Pans or Oxford (Mon. Frane. p. 634), the more tremendous 
question, Vtrum mi Deus He had lost himself m the dark 
forest, and, though he saw a rose of dawn on the mountain summit, 
yet he was sore let and hindered in his attempt to climb He had 
mode shipwreck of his faith and was tossed to and fro in the deep 
waters (H 1. 33) From this misery he was, he tells us, delivered, 
and he fixes, with a precision of which the only natural explana- 
tion 18 that it represents a fact, the Holy Week and Easter of A.D. 
1300 as the time of his deliverance. And he was then at Borne, 
probably for his first visit there. His first impressions were, we 
may well believe, as they have been those of thousands, a sense of 
shame and burning indignation at the greed and license of the 
priesthood ; the nepotism and simony of bishops (H. xix ) ; the 
ambition, love of power, mner dishonesty and unveracity which he 
found in Boniface VIIL (S xix. 53, xxvii 70). But there was 
also the spell of what was even then the fateful city ; there were the 
traditions of classical and Christian antiquity, the memories of 
Papal and Impenal greatness. Those memones stirred up the 
mind of his fnend Villani, who was at Borne at the same time, to 
write, so far as in him lay, the history of the city which they 
owned as mother and which they so passionately loved (Till. viii. 
36).* And Giotto was with him, painting the Pope (the picture now 

* The preface to ttyeditton of Viliam {TrtaU, 2859) itatet that the two fnenda met at the 
tomb of the Apostlei» and swore that they would each accomplish the works which they had 

VOL. L e 
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hangs in the Chuich of St. John Lateran) in the act of proclaiming 
the Jubilee, and the NavieeUa, which, having been the glory of the 
choir of the old St. Peter’s, vas transferred by Leo X. to the portico 
of the new, shanng in some at least of the poet’s aspirations, em- 
bodying in his art-creations the suggestions of his teeming fancy. 
This then was the city of Julius and Augustus, in some sense, 
whatever their birthplace, of Virgil and Lucan, and Ovid and 
Statius, of St, Peter and St. Paul, of Linus and Anacletus, of the 
nse, decay, corruption of the Church of Christ And it was Holy 
Week, and pilgrims were crowding the city for their great Easter 
communion 

At such a time, kindled by the contagion of their enthusiasm, 
memonea of the past would, I conceive, rush in upon Ins mind, of 
Virgil as his guide to earthly wisdom, of St. Mary and St Lucia 
as the objects of his boyhood’s reverence, of the Matilda in whom 
he had seen the type of a life blessed and blessing others in the 
cheerfulness of its activity, of Beatrice, who had been also the symbol 
of a contemplative and devout holiness, who had been, while she 
lived, the guardian angel of his life, and of whom he loved to 
think as still watching over him, and interceding for him And 
with this there would bo the remembrance of men and women whom 
he had known — of Brunetto, and Casella and Forese, and the elder 
Cavalconte and Buonconte, and Cunizza, and Charles Martel , of 
others of whom he had read or beard, Frederick II and Manfred, 
and Fannato, St Francis, and St. Bommia Where were they now 1 
In what region of the unseen world did their spmts dwell apart, 
each receiving according as his work had been t And what would 
be his own state wore the summons of death to come to him then 
and there 1 Had he not discovered life, os most men find it, to be 
a lie (Purg xix io 6 ), the earthly goods, dman o dtgntfd (Conv 
i. 9 ), for which he and most men were stnving to bo as vamtas 
vamtatumf Con wo not conceive of the solemn ntual of Holy 
Week as coming with a marvellous power to stir to the very depths 
a soul such as Dante’s at such a cnsis os tins 1 If, according to the 
rule of the Western Church, he made his confession before that 
Easter Communion, and feU under the hands of some Franciscan 
expert, such as he, a Tertiary, would naturally seek, skilled in 


Mverally planned In the absence of a reference, I an conqwlled to set the statement down 
•#8 belonging to the ‘'romance of biktoiy ” 
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dealtop; with, the diseases of men’s souls, would it not ho as the 
unveiling of all secret things, leading to the erj for pardon and for 
peace, the craving for the twofold office of the keys of the Church’s 
ministry {Purg ix. 115-129)! Would not the FextUa regie pro- 
deunt of Passion Sunday lead to the question whether he had 
been serving under the true King or under the Lord of Hell 
{H. xxxiv. i) 1 Would not the services for Good Friday and Easter 
Eve bring before his thoughts the descent into Hades, the "harrow- 
ing of Hell,’’ the mysteries of the threefold regions behmd the veil t 
When Easter Eve came, would not its anthems, Cdttocavtt me i» 
obteuru, eieut morluos tceeidt, and Elevamtni portce atemdlea, 
and its Damme, abetraxieh ah tnfent ammam, and Faclua mm 
meat homo nne adjuiano, inter morluoa liber, come to him with a 
new power, and the Holy Week lessons from the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah (already so familiar, V. N 31) be something more than a 
wailing cry over a buried earthly love, and Easter with its Sur- 
rexU de tymlehro Domtntu, its Alleluia, and its Jn exitu Israel ile 
JEgypto {Purg u 46), speak of a more than earthly deliverance 
from the house of bondage 1 This I take to have been the history 
of Dante’s conversion, of the gemma into form and shape of the 
thought which the close of the Fiia Nuova presents to us in its 
all but earliest germ, the conclusion of the second drama of the 
great Trilogy of his hfe The third drama of the Trilogy is one of 
many acts. 


IV. 


THE GREAT TRILOGY— CONFLICT AND DEFEAT. 

1 have shown that there is strong circumstantial evidence that 
Dante was at Home in the early months of 1300. Starting with 
that probability as a provisional working hypothesis, it has the 
merit of throwing light on his subsequent pohtical action. To 
understand that action one must go back to the time when 
Boniface VIIL first began to take part in the affairs of Florence. 
The recent researches of Guido Levi in the archives of the Vatican, 
pubUshed in the Areti. della Soe Rom di Stona Patna, vol. v , 
and reproduced by Bartoli (v. & 6), throw a light on the transac- 
tions of that time for which I am bound to express my thankful- 
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neM to the latter, all the more becattse I haye so often felt con- 
etrameil to differ from him in hie treatment of many questions 
connected yrith Dante’s life and character. It will be remembered 
that Gian della Bella, after carrying his Ordmances of Justice, had 
withdrawn from Florence, under pressure from the nobles, m 1294. 
The revolutionary movement wai, however, soon followed by a 
reaction, and the voluntary exile was turned into actual banish- 
ment. The reformer was condemned in his absence for contumacy, 
and died m France (Vtll vui. 8) In the same year Boniface 
ascended the Papal throne, and soon saw in the divisions of 
Florence an opening for extending his power. The first trace of 
his interference is a Bull dated January 23, 1296, addressed to the 
Commune, denouncing Gian della Bella in strong terms as the 
author of strife, and forbidding, under pain of excommunication, 
any attempt to recall him. The prohibition backed the policy of 
the anstocrats and plutocrats of Florence, whatever might have 
been their origin, and Dante’s sympathies, as the whole tone of 
the Mon (1 14) and the Conv. (iv. 14, 27) shows, were with the 
people as against either the ancestral or the moneyed nobility 
The charm of his ideal Empire was that it implied equality and 
fraternity, if not on absolute liberty, in its subjects The Bull so 
far attained its end that Gian della Bella was not recalled. Early 
m 1300 we find three citizens of Florence, among them the Lapo 
Salterello of Par xv. 128, then, m May, one of the Priori, accusing 
three Florentine citizens, then at Rome, of plotting against the free- 
dom of their city. As Lapo was afterwards included m the same 
sentence of banishment with Dante {D. G p. 1 73), it may be inferred 
that he was opposed to Donati and the Pope, and that the three Flor- 
entines at Rome were suspected of favouring the Pope’s projects 
They were condemned to pay large fines The Pope at once wrote 
to the Signona of Florence demanding that the judgment should be 
quashed The accusation was aimed at him — even him. Other 
letters followed in Apnl 24 and May 24 to the Bishop of Florence 
(Bart, ut tupra). Boniface denounces Lapo for not recognising his 
supreme authority as the Vicar of Christ in things temporal as well 
as spintuaL His is the final court of appeal. He cites Lapo and six 
others to appear before him at Romo, to be judged according to their 
deserts. In the mterval between these two letters he had written to 
the Duke of Saxony, as Elector of the Empire, to use his influence 
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with Albert of Austria to bring about tbe restoration of the rebellious 
city to full submission to the Holy See (ibid ) 

I assume that these facta were known, wholly or in parf^ to Dante 
when he was at Rome in the April and May of 1300, and that he de- 
termined, as far as lay in hia power, to oppose the Pope’s intngues. 
He hastened back to Florence, and was elected by the outgoing Pnori, 
Salterello being one, with whom the nomination rested, as one of their 
successors, to hold ofSce from June 15 to August 1 5. His colleagues 
were men altogether unknown and of no weight, and he was master 
of the situation, To that period he looked back in after years as the 
beginning of all the trouble of his life (Frat. V. D. p. 123) The 
next move in the chess-game was that Roniface, in that same June, 
sent the Cardinal Matteo d’ Acquasparta in the character of a pacifi- 
cator, really, of course, to support the Ken Guelphs, to counteract 
the Bianchi with their new GhibeUmisin, all the more dangerous to 
the Papacy because it Wiis identified no longer with feudalism, but, 
in idea at least, with liberty, and insisted on Church reforms. 
Dante and his colleagues accordingly turned a deaf ear to the 
Cardinal’s proposals, and adopted a line of their own. They would 
act with a rigorous impartiality and banish the leaders of the two 
factions. The Donati or Keri party, including Corso himself, 
were sent to Castello della Pieve, tho Bianchi, mcluding the 
Cerchi and the poet’s friend Guido Cavalcanti, to Sarzana. We 
note that the latter, allowed to return to Florence with others of 
the same party on the ground of failing health, caused by tho 
unhealthmess of the locality, died in the autumn of tbe same year 
(Ftll vuL 42). This was the one memorable act in Dante’s 
official life * It was enough to make him tho object of a life-long 
enmity. He was, however, too strong, and had too large a follow- 
ing to be attacked at once. One indication of his prominence in 
CIVIC matters is the fact that in Apnl 1301 ha was named as a 
Commissioner of Public Works to superintend the widening and 
improvement of streets near the Borgo Allegn (Bart. v. 119). 

Plots, however, were thickening. Corso Donati, the gran 
barone of Florence, the Catiline of tbe small repubhc, who had 
gained for himself and for his house the ill-omened sobnquet of the 
Mal^ami (D 0 . p 267), had not accepted his banishment tamely, 

* Possibly his breaking one of the fonts ui the Baptistery of St. John (// xue 20 ) may 
have been another 
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and wag determined to avenge himself on the man hy whom it had 
been brought about. Ho went straight to Borne, offered his services 
to the Pope, for whom ho -had already acted as governor of one 
of the cities of Bomagna (Faur. i 169), and implored liis interven- 
tion, Boniface caught eagerly at the opening thus presented. It 
fell in with a wider scheme which had already presented itself to his 
subtle and daring mind He would play the old Papal game of 
dividing and governing, and get through France what he was not 
likely to obtain from the Empire Albert of Ilapsburg, though 
not aetively aggiessive, took little or no part, for good or evil, in the 
affairs of Italy (Purg vi 97) Philip the Fair promised to be, as 
Boniface found afterwards to his cost, one of the strongest kings 
of Europe , and at this crisis of 1300 the two were allied by what 
seemed to be a common interest Boniface had acted as arbitrator 
between Philip and Edward I He had assigned the crown of 
Hungary to Charles Martel of the house of Anjou He had ezeom- 
monicated Albert PhUip might well appear as the “dearest and 
moat obedient son of the Church ” (Milm L C vii 88) Those whom 
Dante called the new Pilate and the leader of the new Phansees 
{Pwg. XX 91 , 11 . xxvn. 83) were confederate together In Dante’s 
imagery, the giant and the harlot were caressing one another in the 
chariot which was the symbol of the Church {Purg xxxii 153) 
And Philip had a brother, Charles of Valois, Duke of Alenpon, 
who had mamed the daughter of Baldwin, the Latin Emperor of 
the East That prince {Sane Terre or “ Lackland,” as men called 
him) was in search of a patnmony, and, like other pnnees, in earlier 
or later times, m like circumstances, was ready to go anywhere 
and do anything for one, or that failing, for its equivalent in hard 
cash. On that prince accordingly the Pope cast his eye, as likely 
to be a convenient tool with which to work out his design of bring- 
ing the cities of Tuscany under Papal control He had prepared the 
way by a letter to the French clergy dated November 21 {Weg p. 
149, from Toeft, ii 292), in which, ostensibly dwelhng on the duty 
of a new Crusade to recover Acre from the Soldan {H. xxvii 89), 
he urges the necessity of pacifying Italy, especially Tuscany, the 
cities of which (obviously Florence is pointed at) wore m rebellion 
agamst their mother the Church, and Sicily, as a preliminary measure. 
Charles was accordmgly invited to appear in Italy,in the characterof a 
pacificator {Paeianue). The plan began to be talked of at Borne, and 
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the Nen in Florence whispered the threats and the hopes which 
sprang out of the conspiracy. The Bianchi were alarmed As a 
party, they were weak in character and will. The five Pnon who 
had been in office with Dante were absolute nobodies. The Cerchi 
were so timid and vacillating in the self content of their nches^ 
that they are beheved by many to have sat for the portrait of the 
neutrals of II. iiL 34-51 (Church, R p. 28) , Vieri or Tomgiano, 
leading members of the house, to have been the original of the 
gran nfluto (H 111 60). Salterello had ability and energy, but his 
character, if we may trust Dante’s estimate of it, was profligate and 
VICIOUS {Par zv. 128). The poet already felt the isolation of which 
he afterwards spoke as forced upon him by the worthlessness of his 
associates, and when it was proposed that he should go to Borne 
on their behalf to countermme the plots of Corso Donati, asked 
in a tone of almost sublime egotism, “ If I go, who is to remain 1 
if I remain, who is to go 1 " * (Bocc V. D) 

In the meantime the schemers were working underground, and 
officially the councils of Florence were still discussing the proposals 
of the Cardinal of Acquasparta. During the early months of 1301, 
accordingly, we find entries in the minutes of the Council of the 
Twelve Greater Arts of proposals for giving the election of the 
Fnon and the Oonfalonicre of Justice a more popular character 
(April 14), which were proposed or supported by Dante ; and in 
those of June 19th, when the Council of the Hundred (an Assembly 
of Notables) met together with that of the Greater Arts to discuss 
the proposal of the Cardinal that Florence should send a contingent 
of one hundred men to the Papal army in Bomagna — a proposal 
the smallness of which indicates with sufficient clearness that it was 
of the “ thin end of the wedge " order — one member, obviously of 
the Nen party, moved an affirmative resolution Another — one, 
I surmise, of the Cerchi trimmers — proposed that the question should 
be ac(]oumed. But we road in the brief record, “ Dante Alaghem 
contulutf quod de eermtto factendo Dommo Papee nM fled.” That 
special jomt meeting seems to have broken up without a division 
But on the same day, probably immediately afterwards, the Council 
of the Hundred held another separate meeting, and the same resolu- 

* The biographers are, for the most part, to vague and confused on the subject of this 
nission as almost to warrant Bartoli's scepticism (f''» X3i)as to whether it has a place m 
history I have endeavoured, as far as may be, to fasten on the solid nucleus of a docu* 
meat or a date, and to place the facts thus brought before us m theur nght order 
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tion WM ptoposed, with a limitation of the service of the troops 
sent to the coming kalends of September. Agam we find the 
record “ Dante Alaghent eontuluit quod de semfto Domino Papas 
faunendo nihil fiat.” The motion was earned by forty-eight against 
tUrty-twa A subsequent resolution, which followed logically, for 
a grant of three thousand gold lire to defray the expenses of the troops, 
was carried by eighty votes against one solitary dissentient. It is 
not difficult, I think, to conjecture whose was the hand that put 
the negative ball into the ballot-box. Dante may have remembered 
how Fannata had stood out alone against his fellow-Ghibelhnes 
when the existence of Florence was at stake (II. x 91), and resolved 
that he would have neither part nor lot in the discn-ditable trans- 
action (Frat. r D pp 135-138) Later on we have another 
meeting of the larger or collective Council, to deliberate on the 
question of maintaining Gian della Bella’s Ordinances of Justice 
inviolate Here, unfortunately, the minutes arc imperfect, and we 
have only the tantalising entry “Dante Alagherii contulwt” . . 
Apparently the meeting ended m accepting a motion that "pr(e~ 
dicta omnia,” te. tho Ordinances and Uie Statutes of the People 
should be left to the care of the Podesth, the Captain, the Prion, 
and the Gonfaloniere. 

The extracts thus given agree with the statement of Dino Cum- 
pagni (p 234) that the embassy to Rome in which Dante took 
part, with three others, was sent by the Prion wlio held office from 
15th August to isth October 1301, and make it probable that he 
started for his journey to Rome lu the last-named month It is 
probable, I think, that the Ken were as glad of his going as those 
who sent him , possible even that they made a show of assent and 
consent to it They feared his presence at Florence as much as their 
opponents hoped from his presence at Rome. He little thought, 
as he started on his journey, that he was never to enter the gates 
of the city or see his wife again, or what long years of suffering and 
poverty and disappointment that embassy would bring with it 
His “ beautiful St. John ’’ and the stone in the Piazza of the Duomo 
— which, as the Saseo di Dante, was to become memorable to 
after ages — these were to know him no more 

I am writing a life of Dante, not a history of Florence, and I 
will content myself with the briefest summary of what passed there 
after bis departure. The Pnon who took office on October 15 th 
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(Dino Compagni being one) Bought to reconcile the two factions, 
not as Dante had done, by impartial coercion, and banishing the 
turbulent leaders on both sides, but by a process of “leyelling up- 
varda " and diTision of spoils, public offices being shared ec[ually 
by the two parties. It was one of the half-measures charactenstic 
of men who, like the Cerchi, had not the courage of their con- 
victions, and only tempted the Ifen to bolder action. They 
held a meeting (date uncertain, but probably about this time) lu 
the Church of the Tnnith, drew np an address to the Pope and 
Charles, representing that the Bianchi were Ghibelhnes, enemies 
alike of the Papal See and of France (this probably grew out of the 
views which Dante then was known to hold, and which then, or at 
a later date, were embodied in the de Monarcittd), and requested 
Charles to lose no time in coming to their assistance. Charles had 
not, up to this time, shown any great haste. He had crossed the 
Alps with a French army in August 1301, had passed by Pistoia and 
Florence without action, though the former was in the possession 
of the Bianchi, and gone on to confer with the Pope at Anagni 
{fTeg. 151). From thence, after receiving instructions to settle 
Tuscany before he meddled with Sicily, he passed to Siena, 
received an embassy of the Florentines, who brought with them 
3000 gold florins, and of the Bianchi, whom he soothed with 
pacitic assurances, and finally entered Florence on Hovemher i. 
There he repeated, with solemn protestations, his announcement 
that he had only come as the restorer of peace. The banished 
Hen, however, followed him in large numbers, the Bianchi were 
afraid to leave their houses. Corso Donati forced an entrance into 
the city on Hoveuiher 5, and the grem barom was received witli 
loud vivas The houses of the Bianchi, Dante’s included, were 
sacked, and many burnt. Plunder was the order of the day, and 
the rich became poor, and the poor nch with lU-gotten gain. The 
Prion were deposed Legal prosecutions followed on mob violence, 
and the leaders of the Bianohi were condemned as traitors and 
rebels, and punished with confiscation of their property and with 
exile ( FiB. vui 39-4* , D <7 B. i). 

These violent measures went beyond the intentions of the policy 
of Boniface, and the Cardinal of Aequasparta was again sent, to 
play once more the part of a mediator, to find himself thwarted 
by Charles and Donati, to launch the brutum fvimea of an inter- 
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diet Dante had lemained at Home when the other ambassadors 
had returned to Florence, and a remarkable passage m Puty. xzxii. 
155 suggests the thought that the Pope’s last step had been, in 
part, owing to his influence It is certain, at any rate, that he 
was singled out for attack by the Nen party, now triumphant, 
with a specially vindictive malignity Sentence against him 
was given by Cante de’ Gabnelli of Gubbio, who, as a tool of the 
Donati party, had entered Florence in the train of Charles of 
Valois {D O. p. 158), and had been chosen as Podestk. It is dated 
January 27, 1302. It condemns Dante Allighieri and three of Ins 
colleagues in their two months’ tenure of office in 1300, on no other 
evidence than common report, as guilty of extortion, embezzle- 
ment, corruption, all summed up m the technical term baraltuna , 
of having resisted the Pope and Charles, and expelled the Nen, 
who were faithful servants of the Church They had been cited 
to appear and take their trial (four days had been allowed between 
the citation and the decree), and had not come They were now 
fined 5000 florins each for their contumacy They were to restore 
their ill-gotten gains. If they did not pay, their property was to 
be confiscated. They were banished for two years, and declared 
incapable of ever holding any public office The tnumph of 
Donati was complete He had done more than exact the “ eye for 
an eye,” exile for exile. He had, he thought, succeeded m branding 
the name of his great opponent with mdehble disgrace After 
forty days (March 10) the sentence was republished on the ground 
that the accused had failed to purge themselves from contumacy, 
with the addition that if they were found on Florentine territory 
they were to be burnt alive. The last sentence included, it may 
be noted, Lapo Salterello (Fiaf V. D. pp. 147-152) 

How, we ask, had Dante spent the three or four months he had 
passed in Home before this sentence was promulgated? Imagi- 
nation may pictura the meeting of the Poet and the Pope, each 
with an indomitable will and love of power, each, in his way, an 
idealist, holdmg incompatible theories , but all that we are told is 
that the Pope summoneil him and his fellow-ambassadors, scolded 
them for their obstinacy, and promised them his benediction if they 
were obedient (D C p 254). Two were to return to Florence , he 
and one other remained at Homo for farther instructions. I have 
hinted above that the pacific mission of the Cardinal of Acquasparta 
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may perhaps he traced to his inflaence. Dante represents himself 
in Purg. xxxii 15s as having attracted the favouring glances of the 
harlot who represents the Papacy, and so exposed her to the jealousy 
and cruelty of her giant lover He flattered himself, that is, that 
he had done something to break up that unholy alhance of the 
evil powers of the Papacy and France With the tendency natural 
to a man of letters who drifts into the transactions of la haute 
politique, he traced (not wholly without ground, though, it may be, 
exaggerating the extent of his inflaence) the outrages of Auagni 
and the Babylonian exile of Avignon to the disruption of which 
he had been the cause. Profound as was his antipathy to Boni- 
face in his pervading simony, his graspmg ambition, his skill in 
using others as his tools to their own damnation {H xix. 53, xxvii. 
70-133), his persistent vindictiveness against the house of Colonna, 
he could yet look on him with a certain pity, as his wrath kindled 
into a white heat against the new Pilate, who, in the case of the 
Templars and the Pope, had shown himself yet more pitiless and 
base. {Purg xx 85-93 Comp Prat. 0 M. 111 404.) 

Giotto, we may remember, was still at Borne dunng Dante’s 
stay, and the intercourse of the two fnends was, we cannot doubt, 
renewed. I conjecture, though I cannot prove, that the poet went 
during that time to Naples , that be learnt the traditions as to the 
death of Manfred and his burial by the Verde {Parg 111. 127-131) 
on the spot , that he thus visited the great Benedictine monastery 
of Monte Cassino, and became acquamted with the Vision of Fra 
Albengo, which was the most precious of its treasures {Par. xxii 
37), that he formed his estimate of the “cripple of Jerusalem” 
{Purg vii. 37, XIX. 127), Charles IL, then on the throne of Naples, 
from personal knowledge, and learnt to contrast the pedant Prince 
Robert with the flower of chivalry whom he had known and loved in 
Charles Martel {Par viii. 55, 145). The medical school at Salerno, 
too, I can scarcely doubt, would attract one who, both practically 
and theoretically, was interested in the studies which had made it 
famous. And to this period m Dante’s life I assign, not conj'ec- 
turally, the interesting episode in his life connected with the 
friendship between him and Immanuel ben Solomo of Borne. 
That scholar, son of a Babbi of repute, was bom eire 1370,* He 


* Jcwith phsrsicians it may be noted, wve much employed m the Middle Ages by royal 
personages, and even popes, fienjanun of Tndela names the school of Salerno, which he 
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was conspicuous among lus fellow-Jews for his liteisry culture. 
With a quaint, cynical humour which reminds one of Heme, he 
wrote many minor poems, which he collected under the title of 
“ Mochberoth ” * The last of its twenty-eight sections or groups 
of poems IS a vision of Tophet and Eden (it is significant that the 
Jew does not acknowledge a Purgatory), which presents so many 
pomts of resemblance to Dante’s Hell and Paradise, that it is 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that one borrowed from the 
other, or probably that they compared notes, and that tlicir bor- 
rowing was reciprocal Immanuel is guided in his perplexity, not 
by Viigil, but by the prophet Daniel He, too, hears in the gates 
of Hell the cry that those who enter m must abandon every hope 
(H iiL 9). He places Plato, Aristotle, Hippocrates, Galen in his 
Tophet {H. IV. 132-144) He compares the adulteresses to “doies 
driven by the storm ” (11. v. 82) He, too, places, as Dante does, 
two righteous heathen in his Eden, and they ore not Trajan and 
Bhipeus (Par. xx. 44, 68), but Cyrus and Pharaoh’s duugliter. 
Prophets greet him as their fellow, and place him high above all 
commentators (H iv. 100-102). He, too, sees the avancious and 
the prodigal grouped together, and crying “ Give, give ' ” in their 
thirst for gam (H. vu 30), and finds in Tophet, as Dante found 
lirunetto (If. xv. 30), one whom he had loved and honoured upon 
eaith. One comes to him and Daniel in the sockcloih and ashes 
of a penitent, as Statius comes to Daiito and Virgil, and joins them 
in their pilgrimage (P«ry xxi 85) He ciles, m the notes in his 
numerous commentaries, Dante’s favourite writers — Augustine, 
Albert of Cologne, and Aquinos. Daniel, after guidmg the poet 
through the mysteries of the unseen world, and charging him to 
record them for the good of mankind, vanishes, as Viigil vanishes 
in Purff XXX 49. Immanuel, after a vain search for him, wakes 
from his dream, and so the poem ends. The coincidences thus 
indicated have led the eminent scholar Theodor Paur, whose paper 
in the D Getdl (111. pp 423-462) I am now epitomising, to the con 

Visited in 1x7a, M having the higher reputation among the children of Edom (a Latin 
Chnetendom) (Hamilton e Nut of MtdMtu, i 333) It i« significant that the Jewb of 
Salerno were placed under the special care of the Archbishop of that city 1 he interest of 
fommon studies would, 1 conceive, naturally draw Dante into intercourse with the sasrauU 
of that race there or elsewhere 

* The word occurs m the Hebrew of x Qiron. xxii 3 and 2 Chron xxxiv ix, and is ten 
deredbytheAV as ‘^joinings'* in (xX ^'couplings'’ in (a). As a title it was probably in. 
tended to suggest the ideattf ’’analogies'’ or **parables.'' Comp. Etheridge, omf 
Txbtrutti pp s86. 335 * Jost, /mifit/k, lu. 8a 
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elusion that Immanuel meant his guide Daniel to stand for Dante, 
and othem (whom Faur, however, does not follow) to the conjecture 
that the fragmentary knowledge of Hebrew, as shown in the cry of 
riutua (If. vu. i), in that of Nimrod {H. xxxi. 67), m the Osanna, 
Sabaoth, and Malachoth of Par vu 1-3, m the discussion as to 
£l and JEli m Par. xxvi. 136, and V. K L 4, may have come to 
him from his Jewish fnend. 

The assumption that there was a friendship between the two 
men is confirmed by four sonnets, two of which passed between 
Dosone da Gubbio and Immanuel, two between Bosone and 
Ciuo da Piatoia, whether Dante’s friend, or> a doppdgawjer of 
the same name, is open to conjecture. In the first pair, Bosone 
writes to condole with Immanuel on two sorrows which had fallen 
on him in the same year — one the death of wife or child, the other 
that of Dante — and comforts him with the thought that Dante has 
found a resting-place in Paradise. In the other, the actual — or 
peeudo — Cino writes to Bosone that his friends Dante and 
Immanuel are both in Hell, sharing with Alessio Interminei the 
doom of the flatterers (H. xvui, 132). The thought thus ex- 
pressed 18 so entirely at variance with the prevailing tone of the 
poems of Cino da Pistoia, who consoles Dante on the death of 
Beatrice {Cara, vu), calls him his beloved brother {S. xcl), and 
writes a loving In Memonam Canzone on his death (C 7 . cxil), that 
one would fain reject the idea that be could have written the sonnet 
just referred to. But whoever wrote it^ it comes in as evidence 
that Bosone, Immanuel, and Dante were looked on as a triad of 
friends , and as Immanuel hved at Borne, it is a natural inference 
that Dante’s friendship with him began in that city. 

The public affairs in which Dante took part have necessarily 
occupied a prominent position in this section of his biography 
I do not therefore suppose that his intellectual literaiy life was at 
a stand-still. The V N. had probably been composed, and in some 
sense published,* about 1397 Parts of the Cmmto reflecting the 
transition penod of his mental history were, in the judgment of 
experts, composed before tua exile. The thought which closes 
the V, N,, and which took a more deflnite shape in the conversion 

* It hu to be remembered thet thii word had then a rtry different connotation from that 
which it has in current use now Some ten or twelve transenbed copies on parchment, one 
or two presented to distinguished patrons, the rest left for sale on tlm shelves of & 
anw or bookstall-keeper at a university, th^ was the medMBVul idea of publication. 
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cnsis of Easter, 1300, was not likely to remain dormant for 
many months. It is probable, as stated m the letter of Frate 
llano, that he at first contemplated writing a Latin poem after 
the manner of Virgil. That such a poem wonld have been a 
masterpiece in its way, catchmg the Virgiliau ring, the Latin 
Eclogues which Dante wrote m the last year of his life give suffi- 
cient proof. He had formed a hello Mo on the model of Virgil 
(H. 1. 87), which, though it afteniards fashioned his Italian 
verse, bore, we can scarcely doubt, its first fruits in Latin. 
If so, wo may rejoice that he abandoned a design which could 
scarcely have had any other result than an Epic after the manner 
of Petrarch’s Afnea, read by a few scholars at the time, and 
remaining on the shelves of libraries to gather the dust of cen- 
turies We collect from the V. E. (u 16), from the Cone. (1 5), 
which, though written in exile, embraces tlie researches and the 
thoughts of years, what were the motives which led him to change 
hts plan. He craved for a larger audience than the narrow ciale 
of scholars or of pedants who were the only readers of Latin 
verses (Oonv 1. 8) He felt that the reputation he had gained as 
“poela Hot enttno ” had been acquired not by being the echo of an 
older poet, but by singing as the sweet spirit of Love, the dictator, 
moved him, and in his mother-tongue {Purff xxiv 52). If he was 
called, as he felt himself called, to be the “ poet of righteousness” 
as his fnend Cino da Pistoia was “the poet of love” {V E li. a), 
he sought with an eager and passionate desire to lead many to that 
righteousness. There rose before him the vision of what his mother- 
tongue might be in the hands of a master — the Italian, not of Borne, 
or Bologna, or Padua, or Verona, or even Florence, but a lingua 
curtails, musical and mellifluous, subtle and persuasive, “ tlluminans 
et tUumtnatum,” ready to receive the coinage of new words from 
the mint of a mind like his own (F E 1. 17) With this view he 
trained himself in the meclianism of verse as no poet of any nation 
had ever trained himself before, adopted or invented the most 
fantastic combinations of rhythm and of rhyme, Sestine, Ballate, 
Camont, Sonnets, and became an expert in each Ho tamed the 
tough and rushing words, which were “like a troop of wild horses 
that had never gone in harness before” (Grimm, Mich. Ang 1, 
17), till they were as a steed that knows its nder and obeys the 
slightest touch, till he could say with truth that “rhymes had 
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never made him say anything hut what he meant to say, hut 
that often he had made words say in his rhymes what they were 
not wont to express for other poets” {Ott. Comm. H. x 85). 
From that gymnastic school, from those acrobatic tours de force, 
the true athlete, the knight of song, went forth into the Tourna- 
ment of Poesy, challenging the great masters of his own time and 
of the past (H. iv. loi, xxt, 94-99 , perhaps Purg. xi. 99, xxir. 
55-60), conquering and to conquer. 


V 

THE GREAT TRILOGY— {III THE SUFFERINGS OF 

THE EXILE 

Dante had started from Borne, and was halting at Siena on 
his way to Florence, when the news of his sentence reached him, 
probably in April 1302. With that news there came the more 
welcome tidings that Charles of Valois had, under pressure from 
the Pope, at last left Florence. The Bianchi had a better chance 
of succeeding, as they liad often done before, in turning the tables 
on the FTeri by yet another revolution The refugees joined Dante 
The Siennese gave them, one imagmes, but a cold reception. Dante 
speaks of tliem as vain, luxurious, ease-loving, in a tone of irritation 
and scorn {H xxix. 121-139), which reminds one of the keen 
sarcasm of Deborah’s invective against Reuben, or Dan, or Meroz 
(Judg V 16-23) Siena, however, like all other places that he 
visited, was made to contribute to the treasure-chambers of his great 
storehouse, and so we find him recording the story of La Pia {Purg v 
133), of Provenzon Salvani (Purgr xi 121), of Sapia, and Peter the 
Comb-maker (Purg xiii. 109-127) The exiles met soon afterwards 
at Gargonza, an Aretino castle, and determined to ally themselves 
(I think 1 trace in this the master-hand of the author of the de M<m- 
arehtd) with the remnants of the old Ghibelline party that were 
scattered through the cities of Italy. There was a prospect of the 
new Ghibellmism, “ mpenum et libertas,” as contrasted with the 
older feudahsm, of equality, as contrasted with the class divisions of 
race and wealth, of which the poet had formed for himself so noble 
an ideal (Conv. iv.) I abandon the attempt to chronicle, week by 
week, the schemes, plots, debates of the company of exiles^ and 
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content myself with givmg the more prominent facts that connect 
themselves with the poet or his works. Of these I note first the 
fact that they found a leader m Alessandro of Bomena, of the old 
Ghibellme family of the Counts Guidi, a cousin of the man, bearing 
the same name, whom we find among the false comers of H zxx. 77. 
In a letter of condolence (Ep. 11.) on his death, written to his 
nephews, cire 1308, Dante speaks of him in glowing terms His 
banner (one notes the taste for the symbolism of heraldry which 
shows itself in H xvii 55-74, xxvii 40-45), a scouige argent on a 
field gtdeg, was the fit emblem of his work as the scourge of the 
vices of Ins time. He had been a Dunce Palatine of the Homan 
(Imperial) Court in Tuscany , he was now among the princes of 
the Great King in the Heavenly Jerusalem. From him the “ exul 
tmmentua” m his poverty and sorrow had received kindnesses 
never to be forgotten. Dante had been chosen as one of a Council 
of Twelve who acted as lus assessors, and had thus been brought 
into close contact with him. Under his guidance they turned to 
Arezzo, as an old Ghibellme city, where Uguccione della Faggiuola, 
afterwards one of Dante’s heroes, to whom he dedicated, according 
to the llano letter, his Inferno, was in ofiSco as PodestA For the 
present, however, ho was halting between two opinions, expect- 
ing a cardinal’s hat for his nephew , and the exiles finding but a 
cold reception there, sought Forll as a refuge. That city was under 
Scarpetta degli Ordelaffi as a Papal vicar, and his action was 
significant of the altered policy of Boniface, of the wideiimg rift 
between him and the French king, of which I have already 
spoken as prolmhly tlie result of Dante’s diplomacy. He placed 
himself, strange to say, at the head of the Biancbi exiles. Pistoia, 
Pisa, Bologna were ready to help them. By his advice they sent 
an embassy, of which Dante was one, to Bartolomeo della Scala, 
lord of Verona, who had succeeded his father Albert in 1301. To 
that mission to the “gran Lomhardo " wo may refer the gratitude 
to that illustnous house expressed in Par xvii 71 , the hopes 
formed by the poet, with his singular insight into boy hfe and 
character, of the youngest brother of the house, then but twelve 
years old — Francesco, better known as the “ Can Grande ” of the 
Ghibelline hopes (note on H i loi), his acquaintance with the local 
customs of Verona, its naked races (H. xv. izz) and wrestlings 
{H. xvi. 23), with the traditions of its abbey cliurch {Purg. xviii. 
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Ii8), with the scenery of Trent and the Valley of the Adige 
and the Lago di Garda {ff. xii. $, xi 61-78). A man of Dante’s 
tastes and character was not likely to be at Veronar without 
visiting the famous cities which he within easy reach of it, 
and we may probably refer to this period bis notices of Mantua 
(H. XX. 76-93), Padua (//. xv. 7), and Venice {H. xxi 7) It 
was probably during this mission, and in Dante’s absence, that 
the exiles suffered their first defeat, in March 1303. Under 
Ordelaffl they endeavoured to force an entrance into Florence. 
This failed, and many who were taken prisoners were beheaded. 
The party were reduced for a time to inaction. During that interval 
Dante heard of the outrages at Anagni and the death of Boniface 
VIII. (October 1303). The jealous giant had indeed avenged 
himself on his paramour (Purg xxxii. 155). If Dante, on the 
one hand, m his pitiless and stem judgment, placed Boniface in 
Hell on account of his vindictiveness, his falsehood, the policy 
which had brought misery on Florence and on Italy, his profli* 
gate simony, the ultramontane sacerdotahsin, which saw in the 
Empire only a subordinate power, with a derived and dependent 
authority. (H. xix 53, 77), on the other, he hated the French king 
and his lawyer^agents, Nogaret and others, yet more, as cancatunng 
the true Ghibelliiie theory, and as conspicuous through his whole 
life for greed of gain, ruthlesa cruelty, and the abuse of the forms 
of law {Purg. xx. 49-93). 

Benedict XI., who succeeded Boniface, a man of mild and 
genial character, tried to act the pert of a mediator, and sent the 
Cardinal Xiccolo da Prato to check the excesses of Corso Donati 
and his followers, to bring about the return of the exiles, and to 
set things straight generally. He came to Florence in 1304, and 
remained there for a few months; opened communication with 
the exiles, and received a letter from Dante (Ep. 1 ), as secretary 
to Alessandro da Romena, who had apparently resumed the posi< 
tion of their leader after the defeat of Ordelafii. It is addressed 
to him in his character of pacificator, and is couched in words of 
profound respect. The hearts of the Bianchi had been filled with 
j'oy at his kind words. All that they desired was the peace and 
freedom of their city, the correction of abuses, their own restora- 
tion. They were ready, as devout sons of the Church, to sheath 
their swords and submit themselves to his arbitration. The 

VOL. I. / 
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Cardinal’s work seemed at first to prosper. On the 26th of April 
the citizens of Florence gathered m the Piazza of S Maria Novella, 
with olive branches m their hands, and loud professions of fra- 
ternity (ViU. viii. 62-68 ,0 Cm) 

Within a few days Florence was visited, as in the gnni irony of 
history, by a terrible disaster, on which many (Dante perhaps 
included) must have looked as a judgment of God. On the ist of 
May one of the strange grotesque performances in which mediaeval 
taste delighted was exhibited on the Amo. The river was to 
represent Hell Boats bearing naked demons and their victims, 
with pitchforks and bummg torches, crowded the river The 
Ponte Carraia, then a wooden structure, gave way The crowds 
that stood on it fell into the nver, and the counterfeit horrors 
passed into dread realities (Vtll viii 70) * 

The hopes raised by the Cardinal’s efforts were, however, delu- 
sive His pacific intentions were thwarted, and he left Florence 
on June 4th, leaving the rebellious city under an interdict (Ftll 
vni 70) There is a possible allusion to his mission in IT. xxvi. 9. 
Wo shall meet with him again as playing a proniiiiunt part in a 
more important transaction, the election of Henry of Luxemburg 
as Emperor. 

Matters were further embittered by a faction fight at Florence, 
which ended in a great fire, destroying 1700 houses, and involving 
many wealthy families in ruin. It was said to have been the act 
of an incendiary priest who belonged to the Nen. Thereupon 
Benedict summoned the Icadeie of that party, including Corso 
Donati, to Perugia to defend themselves. During their absence 
the exiles, nominally still under Alessandro, but on this occasion 
commanded by a Boschicra, made another rash attempt at a 
forcible entry (July 22), rushed mto the Piazza of S. Mark with 
drawn swords and olive wreaths on their beads, and crying “ Peace, 
peace ' ” Alas ! there was no peace ; and they were cut down, 
imprisoned, forced into cellars to hide themselves, utterly routed 
The doom of banishment seemed as immutable as the decree of 
fate (Fill. VIII. c 72 , JTeff. pp. 177-9). 

* The suggestion that this display may have been the starting-point of Dante's //^ff » 
sufficiently traversed by the facts (x) that he did not see it, and fe) that he had probably begun 
hi* poem before it. If 1 were to hazard any conjecture as tn a connexion between the two. 
It would rather be that the Florentines, who knew something of his proposed work, tned.to 
anticipate and ontdo lU 
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From this point the life of the exile was that of a wanderer. 
Before we trace those wanderings, sometimes by the light of vague 
tradition only, sometimes by that of a dated document, it may 
be well to ask what had been the fortunes of his wife and children 
since he had left Florence m October 1301. The sentence of 
confiscation passed on him might seem to have involved them m 
absolute poverty. Of this, however, there is no evidence. When 
we come across traces of his sons, they meet us as having received 
a good education. Boccaccio’s story {V. D.) of the discovery of 
the first seven cantos of the Infemo indicates that they still lived 
in the old home. It seems probable that Gemma, who was of the 
Oonati family, had sufficient influence with her kinsman Corso 
to secure, under the plea of settlement or dowry, no inconsiderable 
portion of her husband’s property. The poverty which ho had to 
endure, “^uosi metulieando’’ (Com 1. 3), from city to city and 
court to court, the “ eating of others’ bread,” the “ going up and 
down others’ stairs ” (Par. xvii. 58-60), fell on him, but not on 
her 

Of the probable resting-places for the exile’s weary feet we 
note — 

(i ) The castle of Alessandro da Bomena in the Casentino. The 
letter already quoted recognises his goodness and munificence. It 
was natural that the secretary should jom his lord. The refer- 
ences to the Casentino district, the upper valley of the Amo, in H. 
XXX. 65, Purg. v 94, xiv 43, fell m with this hypothesis. 

(2 ) Villani (V.D ) reports a visit to Bologna, partly to continue 
his own studies, partly to superintend those of his son Pietro 
The evidence is not strong, but is hardly to be rejected on tlie 
ground that the boy was not more than fourteen years old. That, 
as has been shown above (p, xhi), was a common age enough for 
university students. In any case, however, the studios must have 
been interrupted in the spring of 1306, when the Bolognese, 
having expelled the Bianchi (Dante and his son, if they were 
there, must have been among those so treated), were placed by the 
Pope’s legate (Napoleon Orsini, who will meet us farther on, at 
Avignon), who took the part of the exdes, under an interdict 
which closed the schools and excommunicated every professor or 
student who continued to teach or leam there ( ViM viiu 85) 

(3.) A visit to Padua stands on firmer ground, Dante’s name 
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occurring as a witness to an agreement dated August 27, 1306. 
Ue 18 described as then living m the parish of S Lorenzo A 
house known as the Casa Garrarese in that quarter is shown with 
the inscription — not without an element of comfort for us — 

“ Faaont e vendetU 

Qut trauero Dante 1306 
Dm Carrara, da Qiotto 
£ibe men duiv enbo ” 

His Visit to this city was probably connected with the fact that 
Giotto was then painting the frescoes of the Arena Chapel of the 
Scrovigni which was built by Enrico of that house, who had 
joined the brotherhood of the Frati Gaudenti (//. xxiii 103), 
by way of expiation for his father’s avarice (//. xvn. 64) 
Ruskin {GtoUo and hta IFori*) draws a pleasant picture (em- 
bodied in the chromo-lithograph from Mrs. Higfoid Burr’s draw- 
ing, published by the Arundel Society) of the artist and his 
wife in the chapel , “ Uantc, with abstracted eye, alternately con- 
versing with his friend and watching the gambols of the children 
playing on the grass before the door” (See also Lmduay, 11. 
14-26.) One notes, as presenting points of contact in the subjects 
of the frescoes, the three Theological and four Ethical virtues 
{Purq 1 23, xxxi 103-1 1 1), the Mamage at Cana {Purq. xiii 
29), the treachery of Judas {H xxxiv. 62), Inconstancy whirling 
round upon the Wheel of Fortune {U vii 96) — (Lindsay, ihid ) 
We may think further of the traveller as he observed the embank- 
ments which defended Padua from the inundations of the Brcnta, 
and compared them with those which he had seen m his earlier 
travels between Bruges and Wissant {If xv. 1-9) Within 
two months of the Paduan document wo have another m which 
Dante appears as taking a more important pait, and which 
shows him to have been then in the Lunigiana region of Nor- 
thern Tuscany. His journey would probably have led him 
through Mantua, with all its memories of Virgil and Bordello, and 
Parma, which had remained faithful to the Ghibelline cause. 
Of all the noble families of Italy, there were none whose claims 
to true nobility Dante would have admitted so readily, even on 
his own pnnciple of viiitts sola noiihtas, as those of the Malo- 
spini of that region (Cam. xvn; Pnrg. vm. 118). He dwells 
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on their wide-epread reputation, on the glory which they had 
gained by the sword, and yet more by the right use of their 
wealth. He fixes the date to which we have now come as that 
of his experience of their goodness (Purff viii. 134) One of the 
family appears m the agreement as a brother (gu. Tertiary) of the 
Franciscan Order. Yes, there the document lies before me, as 
printed in Prat Y. H. p. 197, in all the amplitude of the old law 
Latin, once so full of life to all connected with it It is in form 
a treaty of peace between Francis, Marquis of Malaspina, and his 
brothers Moroello and Conradin, acting by their procurator, Dcmte 
Alagentit, of the one port, and the Bishop of Luni on the other, 
intended to bring to an end a long senes of gnevances and 
encroachments on either side. The fact that Dante was chosen 
for this office implies that the Malaspmi had some previous know- 
ledge of him The reputation which he had gained by his 
diplomacy in the treaty between the Commune of Florence and 
that of San Gemignano may have pointed him out os an expert 
who could be trusted in the complicated difiSculties of a transaction 
of this nature. For the most part the terms of the agreement are 
such as might have been drafted by any lawyer in any century ; 
but the preamble has, if I mistake not, one sentence pre-eminently 
Daiitesque. It recites the long-standing quarrel between the two 
parties, but now “ the Bishop and the Marquises are following the 
example of the Lord’s words to His Apostles (there is a dogmatic 
meaning, I fancy, m the ” oxemplo summi Patm,” reminding us, 
as it does, of the "sommo Gtove croeiflseo" of Purg vi. u8), 
Paeem mram do vobte, paeem meam reUnqyo voiis; and then, in 
w ords which read like a rephea of the thoughts, hopes, dreams, of 
an ideal polity embodied m the Monarchia — 

“ Taking into account, further, that tranquillity ought to be an object 
of desire to every kingdom, eeeiug diat by her nations grow to complete- 
ness, and all useful arte arc uiomtained, and that ehe, ae the mother of 
all good acts, repairs the losses of the human race by a restorative suc- 
cession, increases all the facilibes of life, raises manners to a higher 
culture, whose virtues scarce can worthily be acknowledged, the 
Lords and the Bishop aforesaid, glorying in the leisurely tranquillity 
and the calm and peaceful amenities of life in their subjects and 
followers, and guided by the grace of our Most High Lord and 
Saviour, do hereby enter into the aforesaid peace for true and per- 
petual concord.” 
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Something one can trace of a delicate courtesy in the action of 
the Malaspini in this matter for which Dante, we can well imagine, 
would feel grateful They would not offer him the eleemosynary 
hospitality, the crumbs from the nch man’s table, the place “below 
the salt,” which he was destined so often to find in the houses of 
the nch and noble He was to come as an official guest, employed 
in important functions, placed on an equal footing with great per- 
sonages I seem to see the grave, proud, reserved, yet courteous 
Florentine solemnly rising to embrace the ISishup of Lnni in his 
robes, and give him the kiss of peace {invtcem oscvZantes) by which 
the treaty was, as it were, signed and sealed. The Malaspini had, 
moreover, the hereditary reputation of being patrons of literature. 
They had been conspicuous as welcoming the Troubadours of 
Frpvence at their castle in the latter part of the twelfth century 
{Weg p 37 , Four i p 257), and the Moroello, whose name has 
met us in the treaty, had inherited their tastes In IloccBccio’s 
story of the discovery of the first seven cantos of the Inferno, as 
well as of many sonnets and canzont, m a closet or chest in Dante’s 
house (a story which he says he had from Andrea Poggi, Dante’s 
nephew), he relates that they were trst shown to Dino Frescobaldi, 
]irobably one of the banking firm of that name (the name appears 
in the register of Bishop Drokensford, already quoted), as being 
himself a poet, and that, as he judged highly of their merit, they 
were sent, not to Dante himself, but to the Marquis Moroello, \iitli 
whom he was then staying He was delighted with tlicm, and 
gave them to the poet, who made answer — one wishes one could 
think we have the xpmmma verha, and not Boccaccio’s rechauffe 
or invention “I truly thought that these, with many other 
wntings of mine, had been destroyed when my house was plun- 
dered, and therefore I had dismissed them from my thoughts 
But since it has pleased God that they should not bo destroyed, 
and He has brought them back to me, I will take steps to continue 
the work according to my first intention ” Boccaccio adds that the 
“segtMfawdo” of H. viu. i is the indication of this fresh start. 
With a Herodotean candour which seems to me at once to dimmish 
the actual evidence and to increase the vensimilitudc of the nar- 
rative, he adds that he heard exactly the same story from Dmo 
Penni, a Florentine friend of Dante’s, who meets us again as the 
“ Melibmus ” of the Viigilian eclogues at the close of the poet’s 
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life, vith the notable exception that he repudiated Andrea Poggi’s 
claim to have been the discoverer of the MSS., and claimed that 
honour for himself {V, D.) 

True to his habit of gathering wherever he went all local and 
family traditions which might be worked into his great poem, 
Dante would seem, during his stay with MoroeUo, to have sought 
out those of the Lunigiana, and we find him dwelling on tlie 
cavern of the magician Aruns in the marble hills of Carrara 
(//. XX. 47), the past glories, now decayed, of the town of Luni 
{Par. XVI. 73 , VtU 1. 50), probably also the story of Hadrian V,, 
whose niece Alagia (scarcely “grandchild," as in Long/) wa 
married to MoroeUo Malaspma {Pwg xix. 100-145) 

To these memories of the country we may add the magnificent 
testimony which he bears to the character of his patron in Purg. 
viii. 118-138, and the fact that the latter, though the family had 
been Guelphs, was appointed Imperial Vicar of Bresem by Henry 
VII. after its conquest. There is a fairly general agreement that 
Dante dedicated the Purgutono to his patron, and a letter is extant 
fiom the poet to his friend (JSp 3) (not dated, and probably written 
in 1310-11), m which he dnells on the amor ternbtlis et imperv- 
osus which possessed him for some unknown fair one in the Arno 
valley (see p lix) 

To this period we may also refer, if we accept it as historical, 
the memorable letter that^bears the name of Prate llano That 
letter has been the subject of much discussion, and experts now, 
for the most part, reject it as apocryphal I am not prepared, 
though there are authorities {eg., Bianchi, Fraticelh, V. D. c. 12) 
on the other side, to dispute that judgment, but the letter has, at 
least, so dramatic a truthfulness, that it must, I conceive, have 
come from some one who had a vivid impression resting on a 
knowledge which, if not directly, was mdirectly personal If not 
genuine, the letter is a work of genius. As such, it seems worth 
wlule to give it in exteneo. 

“To his most worthy and noble Lord, Ugnccione' della Faggiiiola, 
pre-eminent among the nobles of Italy, Brother Hilanus, a liumble 
monk of the Corvo, m the goige of the Magra, seudeth greeting (talutem) 
in Him who is the true salvation {taint) * 

“As the Saviour speaks to us in the Qospel 'a good man out of the 


Note the play on the two meaatnga, as m Dante. V N lu lo, B a. Cant a 
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good treasaie of his heart hringeth forth a good tiling,’ wherein axe two 
things implied, sr that by those things that are without ue may know, 
in the case of others, the things that are within, and that by the words 
which we utter to that purpose we, in our turn, may manifest what is 
within ua For, os it is wntten, ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them , ’ 
and tliougli this Hu said of sinners, yet much more universally may we 
understand it of the righteous, sttice these alw ays accept the opportu- 
nity of disclosing themselves, us those do of concealing Nor is it only 
the desire of glory that persuades us to let the good things which we 
have within manifest themselves ; the command of God itself deters us 
from leaving what has lieen granted to us by His grace, to remain idle. 
For God ami Nature alike contemn the idle and unprofitable, wherefore 
that tree which brings forth no fruit in its season is doomed to the fire. 

“ Truly, therefore, that mail whose work, with an exposition of my own, 
I send to its destination, seems to me, among all other Italians, from 
his boyhood upward to have unlocked and brought forth the treasure 
that was within. Wonderful to tell, as I have heard fi om others, even 
in earliest } outh he essayed to speak things unheard before , and more 
wondrous yet, endeavoured to set forth in our vulgar tongue the things 
which by men of highest genius can scarcely be expounded in Latin ; 
our vulgar tongue 1 say, and that not iii simple prose, but lu melodious 
verse And leaving his true praises to be found iii his works, where 
doubtless they slime forth mure brightly lu the judgment of the wise, 
I will come briefly to my purpose. 

“Behold, tlierefoie, when this man was planning a journey to the 
regions north ot the Alps, and was passing through the diocese of Luni, 
iniiielled either by his reverence for the place or by some other motive, 
he came to the alsive-named monastery And when I saw him, as v et 
uiiknow n to myself and to my brothers, I asked him w hat he wanted ; 
and w hen he answered not a word, but went on looking at the buildings,’’ 
[a singularly individualising touch this '] “ I asked him again wiiat lie 
wanted Then he, looking round on me and my brothers, answered 
‘ Fence ’ Thereupon 1 more and more desired to know troin him what 
manner ol man he was, and 1 drew him apart trom the others, and 
alter some conversation learnt who he was Though before that day I 
h.id never seen him, yet his f.ime* had reached me long before this. 
And after he saw that I was aliggether virapt up m him, and learnt my 
affection for bis works, he with a manner of frank courtesj took out a 
manuscript from his bosom and kindlj placed it in my hands ‘ Behold, 
said he, * a part of my work, which, it may be, } ou have not seen Such 
a monunieiit I leave with you that yon keep your memory of me fresh ’ 
And when he hod shown me the iiiunuscript, I gratefully cl isped it to 
my bosom, and m liis presence 1 opened it, and fixed my eyes ou it 
attentively And when I saw words written la our vulg.u: tongue, and 

* Fame resting, as in the /ee/a Ftorentine of the Apotheennes' Company, chiefly on the 
Minor Poems pombly elso on Latu poeia» do longer extant. 
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my looks diowed some snrpnae, he asked the cause of my hesitation j 
and I answered that I was surprised at the kind of language that he 
hod chosen, both because it seemed difficult, almost inconceivable, that 
so arduous a scheme could be nghtly embodied in our vulgar tongue, 
and because the combmation of so much knowledge with the poor garb 
of our common speech seemed incongruous And then he made answer, 
‘ Truly with reason dost thou thmk thus , and at the outset, when the 
seed sown, perchance from Heaven, was beginning to grow towards a 
purpose of this nature, I chose a form for it more according to our 
rules of art , nor did 1 only choose it, but, writing verses after my usual 
manner, I began — 

‘ Ulttma reqiia eatiam, flmdo eontermtna mwido 
Spvntibut qua lata patent, qua proeinut toUmnt 
Ft 0 meriiu cuicunque sum ’ * 

But when I looked at the state of the time we live in, I saw that 
the verses of illustrious poets were counted as a thing of nought, and 
that tor this cause men of noble birth, by whom in better times such 
things were wont to be written, now leave the liberal arts (alas '} to 
men of the lower orders On this account 1 laid aside the lyre on 
which I had relied, and prepared another more suitable for the taste 
of the men of oui time , fur it is m vain to ofier solid food to the 
mouths of sucklings’ And when he had said this, he added, with 
much earnestness, that, if 1 bod leisure for such things, his wish was that 
1 should enrich the uoik with some explanatory notes, and afterwards 
transmit it to you accompanied by them This indeed, though 1 ha\e 
not fully worked out all that lies hidden in Ins words, I have laboured 
at laithlully and with hearty good-will, and, iii accordance with his 
request, who professed himself your devoted iiiend, 1 now send the work 
thus annotated , in which, it there shall appear anything anibiguous, 
you must impute it wholly to my own incapacity, since without doubt 
the text ought to be accounted as altogether perfect 

“It, however, your Excellency should inquire about the other two 
parts of this work, as with the mtention of completing it by their 
addition, you may seek the second part, following this in order, from 
the most noble lord the Marquis Moroello, and the third will be found 
in the hands of the illustrious l''redenck, king of Sicily, t For, as tlie 

* " ilie kingdom'* of the world tdutll be 

The subject of my song, conterminous 
With the world’h oceao«waterft, realms which lie 
Oped wide to souls of men, and there to each, 

AoLordiiig to hu menta, due reward 
Or punishment assign ** 

t As a matter of fact, the PttradtiO was dedicated to Can Grande of Verona. The refer 
ences to I* redenck m Parg vu 19, Par xiz 135, xx 63, Conv iv 6, show a tone of bittemesH 
which perhaps grew out of disappointment, and disappomtment implies previous hope. 
Frederick had promised support to Henry Vll while living, and drew back from the 
GhibeUine cause after his death (ff// uc 54). 
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author awured me, after he bad looked round on all Italy, he had 
ihoaen you three above all othera to whom to offer this tripartite 
work.” 

In connexion with this document one or two facts may be noted, 
(i) The monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo, close to the mouth 
of the Magra nver, was of the Benedictine Order , (2) another 
monastery of the same Order was found at Trivio, situated in the 
territory of the Faggiuola family The monks of the latter were 
in friendly correspondence with that family, and among the 
members of the Chapter at the tune indicated by the Ilanau letter 
there was a brother of Uguccione, then a member of the Chapter 
A combination of these facts suggests a hypothesis which is at 
least plausible. Dante had made up his mind to leave Italy for 
France, lie wished to leave the Inferno, then completed, with 
Uguccione, but could not piesent it in person. Ho chose a 
Benedictine monk of Santa Croce del Corvo, as likely to be able 
to convey it safely to the monasteiy of the same Order at Tnvio, 
and so to Uguccione himself Ho found m llano, the first monk 
to whom he addressed lumself, a sympathising admirer, and so 
entered into the conversation which the letter reports {Ft at V. D. 
c I a). 

The fact of a journey to Fans after Dante’s exile rests on the 
authonty of Villani (ix 136), who was personally aciiiiainted 
with him — Boccaccio writing vaguely, and Giovanni da Serravallo 
speaking definitely, of his studying there and at Oxford before he 
entered 011 his public life at Florence I have already said that I 
see nothing improbable in the statement of the earlier visit Still 
loss, it seems to me, is there any improbability in the journey which 
this hypothesis assumes. A sufficient motive, though, it may be, 
not the only one, would be found in the desire to enlarge his know- 
ledge of physical science and of dogmatic theology, as a preparation 
for the completion of his viagtmm opug, and in the fact that Pans 
was pre-eminent among all the universities of Europe in both subjects. 
There the echoes of Aquinas and Roger Bacon’s friend, Peter de 
Mahamenria (Mancourt), were still heard in the lecture-rooms (R 
B. Qp. Tert. X2, 13, 20). Of the Italian universities, Bologna was 
celebrated chiefly for its lectures on Aristotle and civil law, and 
therefore would have no special attractions for him ; and oven if it 
had, its schools had, os we have seen, been closed in 1306. The 
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expenses of a journey for such a purpose might well be defrayed 
by the munificence of a patron like Moroello. 

It falls in with this theory that there are comparatively few 
notices of Dante’s life at this period. The date of the treaty of 
Luni IS October 1306. It seems probable that he gave up all 
participation in the action of the Ghibelline Bianchi, who were 
still struggling, now at Arezzo, now at Forli, now led by the 
Cardinal Orsini, and now by Ordelaffi, and was content more than 
ever to he “a party by himself” (Par. xvu. 69), and that he 
spent several months at Mulazzo in the Lunigiana, where a tower 
and a house still bear his name, perhaps also at Foidinovo, the 
palace-castle of the Malaspini, under the protection of Moioello. 
Probably the letter written to him from the Casentino valley may 
belong to this period, and there are traces of his having acted as 
secretary to Ordelaffi at Fork dunng part of 1308 (Prat P. D p 
174). The visit to the Monastery del Corvo, according to tins 
combination, the conjectural character of which I fully admit, falls 
in the spnng of 1309. 

The Itinerary of the journey to Paris, which I have already traced, 
may belong of course to an earher or a later journey But there 
are traces in the Purgatory and Paradm which, if I mistake not, 
belong especially to the latter. The receding shores and the 
sound of the vesper-bell fioating over the waters suggest a voyage 
from Luni to Genoa (Purg viii. 1-6), as tlie Lerici and Turbia 
cornices (Purg 111 49) do the road from Genoa to Nice and 
Marseilles. The bitterness with which he speaks of the base and 
avaricious Gascon who then, as Clement V, occupied the Papal 
chair at Avignon (Par. xvii 8z, xxx 143), and of the bishops 
and cardinals who surrounded him, implies the personal antipathy 
of one who could speak, as Petrarch spoke^ from personal know- 
ledge of the abominations of that Babylonian captivity. He 
would hear at Pans or elsewhere of the ferocity with which 
Philip the Fair had hunted to death the great Order of the 
Knights-Templars (Purg. xx 93)^; how he had enriched his 
treasury by debasing the com of his kingdom (Por. xix 120), 
how he had bound the Pope, in return for the pressure which 
decided the election in his favour, by the articles of a secret treaty 
which pledged him either to abandon the sacred city, which was 
the centre of Chnstendom, to its widowed life, bereaved alike of its 
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epintoal and imperial rulers — that must have seemed a death-blovr 
to the ideal of the writer of the de MonarduA — or to acquiesce m the 
suppression of the Templars, and to brand the name of Boniface with 
infamy {FilL viu. 8o). If, as I surmise, one object of the journey 
to Pans was to acquire a more thorough knowledge of the astronomic 
science and dogmatic theology which were to be expounded m the 
Paradtto, we may think of him as sitting at the feet of some Sor- 
bonne professor as ho lectured on Aquinas, or some “ master of those 
who know ” m the region of natural science, as he unfolded, with 
astrolabe and glolies before him, the latest discovenes or specula- 
tions of Roger Bacon and his fnend Pierre de Maricourt on the 
dark spots on the moon’s surface (Par. ii ), the errors that were 
creeping into the calendar through men’s ignorance of astronomy 
(Par. XXVI. 143), the imagmed aspect which the whole planetary 
system would present to one who looked at it from the sphere of 
the fixed stars (Par. xxiu 133-154) As for as 1 can judge, the 
astronomical knowledge of the Patadtuo is of a higher, more 
speculative character than that of the Inferno. 

Tlie studies at Pans, however, whatever may have been their 
nature, were interrupted by an event which excited his hopes as 
notiiing else hod done, and called him bock to Italy On the 
death of Albert of Hapsburg, who, like ins father Kodolph, had 
never entered Italy (Pnrg vi. 97), there was the usual excitement 
and intrigue among those who aspired to tbo imixirial dignity. 
Philip the Fair made desperate eilorts to secure it for his brother, 
the Charles of Valois whose interference in the aflairs of Florence 
had been so fatal to Dante’s fortunes He was thwarted by the 
secret diplomacy of the Avignon court The Cardinal b’^iccolo 
Albertini da Prato (the self-same man, it will be remembered, who 
had been sent by Benedict XI as a pacificator, and had excom- 
municated Corso Donati and his adherents) persuaded Clement 
that there must be some limit to the all-grasping ambition of the 
French king, that it would not do to let Italy become a mere 
appanage of his dynasty , and so, by ins diplomacy, the choice of 
the electors fell, to the surpnse of Europe, on Henry, Count of 
Luxemburg He was chosen on the 35th of November 1308, 
crowned as emperor of Germany in 1309. Ho remained for two 
years in Germany, but it became known in 1310 that he was about 
to proceed to Italy, and Dsmte, full of the hopes of the idealist^ 
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and eager to take his part in the regeneration of his country, not 
without some expectation that it would lead to his own triumphant 
return to Florence, hastened back to take his part in bringing the 
great work, in which he had already, I conceive, had some share, 
to its completion. 


VL 

THE GREAT TRILOGY— (III c) THE DREAM AND THE 
A WAKENING. 

I submit to the judgment of the reader the evidence which 
seems to me to justify the statement I have just made as at least 
a probable hypothesis If, after all, the conclusion to which I 
have been led on the strength of undesigned coincidenees, and of 
the fact that it eombines and explains events which are otherwise 
isolated and difficult of explanation, requires to be accepted as 
With a note of interrogation, I claim the benefit of the Baconian 
axiom. Prudent vnterrogaiu) dtmtdium setextioe. To me it seems 
to throw light not only on Dante’s life and character, but on those 
of one of the most remarkable and most ill-starred in the long Imo 
of German emperors , to clear up the relations between the idealist 
monarch, bom either too early or too late, and the idealist poet, 
who had no resting-place amid the troubles of his time, but who 
nTis the representative at once of the traditions of a noble past 
and of the aspirations of a nobler future. 

The story of Henry VII. 'e election, with all the bye-play of 
intrigues behind the scene which led to it, may be told, in the first 
instance, from the German point of view (Meiad, v 106-136). 
Philip the Fair, as has just been said, had been plotting before 
the death of Albert to secure the election of his brother, Charles 
of Valoia He thought that he had secured the Pope’s support 
by the secret treaty, and extorted from him a letter to the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne as one of the electors, recommending Charles 
By embassies of his own, by gifts of money and promises, he secured 
both the Archbishop’s vote and that of Duke John of Sachsen- 
Lauenburg. Other German pnnees, however, were strongly opposed 
to the aggrandisement of the French dynasty, and looked out for 
a competitor who would commend himself to the electors. They 
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fixed on Henry, Count of Luxemburg, then in his fortieth year. 
His territory was not large , his family had played no conspicuous 
part in history, but the man himself seemed worthy of all honour. 
Ho had showed himself, as the Bayard of Germany, saiis peur et 
sans reprodie, had fought with all knightly skill and prowess at 
many tournaments His character stood high for truth and 
nghteousnoss. Ho was the fnend of the poor and the oppressed, 
and within his domain put down with a strung hand the robber 
barons, who used to sally forth from their castles and plunder 
merchants and other travellers. It became a proverb that the 
highways of Luxemburg were as safe as churches elsewhere It 
was m his favour, of course, that his brother Baldwin was Arch- 
bishop of Trovea Tlie Archbishop of Mayence sei-ved as a con- 
necting link to secure the Pope’s approval. That prelate had 
risen to his high dignity by his skill as a physician, at first in the 
court of Henry, afterwards in that of other princes, finally in that 
of Clement V , who nominated him to the Archbishopric on the 
ground that so skilful a healer of the bodies of men must also bo 
a good physician of their souls. He secured the Pope’s approval, 
throw his weight into Henry’s scale, and the result was that he 
was unanimously elected (he had said that be would not accept 
the impenal crown if the election were not unanimous) on 
November ay, 1308. The plans of Philip the Fair were finally 
checkmated as far as the Empire was concerned. 

From the Italian point of view {VM viil ioi) we have a 
different story. Philip pressed the claim of his brother on Clement 
V. as the sixth, the secret article, to which he had pledged himself 
in blank. Philip and Cliarles lumself were to appear at Avignon, 
backed by their knights and barons, and the Pope, they thought, 
would not dare to resist openly Their plans, however, got wind, 
and the Pope was alarmed and took secret counsel with the 
Cardinal da Prato. He advised the Pope to anticipate Philip’s 
formal request by pushing on the election of another emperor. 
The Pope asked, naturally, who was to be elected. The Cardinal 
was ready with his answer. The Count of Luxemburg was the 
best man m all Germany, loyal, open. Catholic, faithful, and 
obedient to the Church, “ aomo dt venire a grandissime cose.” The 
Pope shrank from the pubhcity of a Bull as certain to rouse 
opposition. The Cardinal suggested the use of a private seal, 
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probably the seal of the Fisherman, which since (perhaps before) 
the time of Clement IV. had been used by Popes, instead of the 
official seal which attested a Papal Bull, for their less formal 
communications (D. C. A art. “Ring”). The letters were sent to 
the electors, and Henry was chosen accordingly 

The whole subsequent history of the Emperor shows that the 
Cardinal da Prato was resolved to carry out, through thick and thin, 
the policy on which ho had thus entered. He was appointed as 
legate in Italy to receive the Emperor on his arrival (FtK. viii. 102). 
In 1311 he was sent in the same character to represent the Pope 
in the Church of St. John Lateran (Vdl ix. 22) at the Emperor’s 
coronation, and officiated in that character on August i, 1312 
(Vill IX. 43) This department of the foreign affairs of the 
Papal Court was committed to his special care. He gave himself 
heart and soul to the task of reconciling the claims of tlie Empire 
and the Church, and acted as the protector of the new and reformed 
Ghihellinism. What was it, we ask, that led the Cardinal da 
Prato to adopt this line of action 1 What do we know of his 
previous history 1 To answer those questions we must retrace our 
steps a little. It will be remembered that he liad been sent by 
Benedict XI. to Florence in March 1303. Villani (viii 69) de- 
scribes him on this his first appearance in the Dante drama as a 
Dominican friar, skilled in Scripture, subtle and sagacious, cautious 
and diplomatic (grande pratico), and of a Ghibelline family. Ho 
preached a sermon in the Piazza of St. John, urging measures of 
peace with Dante and the other exiles, and restored some elements 
of the constitution of the “popolo leediio ” which the Donati 
faction had set aside. They had recourse to the stmtagem of 
forging a letter in his name to the exiled Bionchi, inviting them 
to attack Florence, which led to their making inroads as far as 
Trespiano and Mugello This roused popular feeling against him, 
and he went to Prato The Heri dogged his steps and spread 
their calumnies He was met with murmuis and resistance. He 
left Prato under an interdict, returned to Florence, and finally, on 
his departure from that city, June 4, 1304, launched his anathemas 
against its inhabitants, leaving them, since they chose cursing 
rather than blessing, under the curse of God and of His Church 
Ko sooner had he returned to Benedict at Perugia than the Pope, 
by his advice, summoned Corso Donati and eleven other leaders 
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of the Neri (Ft 7 f. viiL 72) to give an account of their deeds and 
answer the Cardinal’s charges against them. The latter took 
advantage of their absence to write to the heads of the Ghibelhne 
patty among the exiles, at Bologna, Arezzo, Pisa, and Pistoia, 
urging them to force an entrance into Florence and expel the Keri. 
They acted on his counsel, and but for the delay caused by the 
non-arrival of the troops from Pistoia, led by one of the Uberti, 
would have succeeded As it was, they advanced on July 20 into 
the Borgo of San Qallo, and the' Aretmes earned off the bars of a 
wooden gate os a trophy The Guelph citizens, however, rallied 
(Viliam was one of them) in the Piazza of St John, and the 
attempt was frustmted. Within a week of the attempt Benedict 
died, it was reported by poison, at Perugia Ten months passed 
before the cardinals could agree as to a siicccssor At last the 
Cardinal da Prato suggested Bertrand de Gotto, Archbishnp of 
Bordeaux, as a Pope who would, on the one hand, be acceptable to 
the king of France, and, on the other, be pliant in their hands 
and favour the Ghibelhne cause. Philip the Fair gave liis consent 
readily, but, to secure hia own interests, had a private interview 
with the Archbishop, and extorted from him five definite promises ; 
his own reconciliation to the Church, and that of his followers ; 
the condemnation of Boniface ; a grant of all tithes 111 France for 
ten years , the restoration of two of the Colonna family and others 
to the rank of cardiiiaL The sixth promise was, as wo have seen, 
as a blank cheque The Archbishop was to bind himself to meet 
the king’s wishes whenever he thought fit to disclose them, and 
he did sa 

All this shows that the Cardinal da Prato was playing the part 
of a diplomatist with all the subtlety of an Italian nature ; that he 
was in close communication with the Ghibelhne exiles , that his 
whole policy was framed m accordance with their interests. Wo 
ask, whose was the leading mind among those exiles ? with whom was 
the Cardinal most likely to be in close communication 1 The answer 
scarcely admits of a doubt. Dante was there, with an established 
fame, as we have seen, for diplomatic negotiations He may have 
known him as Bishop of Ostia in the Jubilee } ear at Borne. If 
Prato was his birthplace, that would be another point of contact 
with the Florentine poet. Ho had already addressed a letter 
to the Cardinal (Ep, i), and that letter, undated, but probably 
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in May 1304, implied several others (vestrarum hteramm eenes). 
He hed vilidicated his own attitude and that of hia colleagues 
as that of a purified Ghibelluusin, seeking peace and freedom. 
He had professed his readiness to accept the Cardinal’s media- 
tion and to follow his directions, in a confidential communica- 
tion through the friar who was the hearer of the letter, and in 
the letter itself. The con;)ecture which I venture to interpolate at 
this point 18, that the correspondence did not end here ; that Dante 
and the Cardinal continued to act together , that it was the former 
who directed his attention to Henry of Luxemburg as a candidate 
for the Empire , that he placed in his hands, as a full statement of 
the principles on which he was acting, the MS. of the De MonarelitA. 
This IS, I readily allow, only a conjecture I submit that it is 
probable enough in itself, and that it explains the chief incidents 
that follow • probable in itself — for whenever Dante visited Cologne 
{H xxiii 63), whether from Pans or from Arles {H. ix iia), his 
natural route would take him by way of Luxemburg and Treves, 
and so down the MoscUe * His reputation as a scholar and a poet, 
still more perhaps as a skilled physician, would commend him to 
the notice of the medico-ecclesiastic who afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of Mayence. He would, at least, hear of the good government 
of Henry’s territory, and of his fame as a pattern of all knightly 
excellence. He may have seen him or heard of his character, and 
been impressed by the promise which he then gave of future 
excellence The poet’s capacity for admiration led him to idealise 
him, as he hod previously idealised Charles Martel (Par. viii 49- 
S7). I find in Dante, on this hypothesis, the master-mind that 
was working behind the scenes and pulling the wires that moved 
the puppets in the great drama which was now unfolding It was 
natural, almost inevitable, that it should be so An exile is, by the 
necessity of the case, almost always a conspirator. He schemes for 
his own return to his fatherland and for the triumph of his party. 
The aristocrats and democrats of Greek and Italian republics, Pro- 
testants and Catholics in the struggles of the Keformation, Eoyalists 
in Holland during the Commonwealth, Bepublicans in the same 
country under the Stuarts, Jacobites, Kon-Jurors, Etmgr&a, Italian 


* The reference to the beaver tn H xvti ei indic&tee either the Mobelle or the Rhine. 
There is no indication that Dante travelled to the Elbe, the Danube, or the Wescr, the other 
habttatsof that animal (Cuvier, Rigne Antm ),|ind it was not indigenous in Italy or France. 
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and Spanish refugees from Bourbon tyranny — all these take their 
places in the great induction. And in proportion to his brain-power, 
the exile is tempted to think that he can move the spnngs of the 
world’s histoTj’, impel statesmen to work out his plans, counter- 
mine the schemes of kings To follow the imderground workings 
of a man like Kossuth or Mazrini in the nineteenth century is to 
gam some insight into the action and character of Dante in the 
fourteenth. 

The plot opened well. Henry was, as we have seen, elected on 
Hovember 7, 1 308. The news came to Italy. On any supposition, 
Dante must have heard of it with the moat intense eagerness On 
the provisional working hypothesis which 1 have stated, he felt 
called on to complete the work he had begun The old feeling 
doubtless came over him, “ If I go, who is to remain 1 if I remain, 
who 18 there to go 1 ” but he decided to go, as he liad decided when 
he went to encounter Boniface at Rome It was his part, he 
deemed, to bo the guiding prophet of the now empire, which for 
him was also the new theocracy (Spp S> 6 , Mnn pamm) 

And so wo come to the journey of 1309 indicated m the Ilarian 
letter, made ostensibly, perhaps, for the purpose of visiting the 
University of Pans, as he had done before, but really to watch the 
movements of the French king and his brother, on whom he looked 
as the incarnation of all evil, and whom he desired, as far as lay in 
his power, to thwart, and to take such action as might seem desir- 
able So far, when Dante crossed the Alps, all was going on well 
Henry had been crowned at Aix-la-Chapello. His election had been 
recogmsed by the Pope, Two legates, the Cardinal da Prato, as we 
have seen, being one, were named to prepare for his reception in Italy 
At or about this tune, I find reason to believe, bo had a personal 
interview with Henry, of which ho has himself given an account 
I fix the date of that interview as pnor to the arrival of the repre- 
sentatives of the Ghibelliue exiles at Lausanne, when Henry was 
about to start on his great expedition (Tiff ix 7), for two reasons 
(1) that the tone in which Dante writes to him (Ep. 7) is that of 
one who had a right to speak to him as Samuel spoke to Saul 
when ho spared Agag and the Amalckites, who had, that is, bidden 
him to enter on his work as a divine mission , (s) that the lan- 
guage which he uses in the same letter ns to Henry’s son, Pnnee 
John of Bohemia, as the “young Ascanius” who was to carry on 
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hi8 father’s work, imphes, in a man like Donte, a personal know- 
ledge, and that pnure did not join his father in the Italian expedi- 
tion. Where the meeting took place I cannot say — probably at 
Constance, where Henry held his court in 1309 (Memel, v. 109). 
He tells us that at that meeting — the most memorable in his life 
since he stood face to face with Boniface VIII. — he was pro- 
foundly impressed with the Emperor’s clemency and benignity; 
that his spint had rejoiced within him; that he said within him- 
self, “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the 
world 1 ” * Of that new Messiah ho was himself to be, as a second 
Baptut, the herald and the forerunner. He had foiled Philip on his 
own ground, had found a shelter even in the wood (Avignon or 
France!) to which the giant had dragged the harlot, with whom ho 
was wroth because she had looked on Dante with a glance of 
favour (Pursr xxxii. 159) 

All this, of course, meant that he had found in Henry one who 
accepted en hloc his views on the theory of the Empire, as set 
forth in the De MonarchxA. The hour and the man had at lost 
come, and the dream was within a mea.surable distance of becoming 
a reality. One who roads the treatise in its connexion with 
Dante’s life will see that it was much more than an abstract specu- 
lation Like Hooker’s EcdmasHcal Pohiy, which begins, as it does, 
with speculations on the ground of all knowledge, the foundation 
of all ethics, and the nature of all government, it was distinctly a 
“ Tract for the Times,” as much a jiolitical manifesto as Mr Glad- 
stone’s volume on the Reldhom of Church and State, or Burke’s 
Thoughts on the French Revolutum And the book itself presents 
so many coincidences of thought with the closing Cantos of the 
Purgatory, that, though it may have been begun before, it must have 
been completed at the same time. There is the same allusion to 
Constantme’s donation {Purg xxxii 125 , Mon 111 lo), the same 
imagery of the Earthly Paradise (Purg xxviii. Mm. in 15), the 
same assertion that the authonty of the Emperor is co-ordinate 
with that of the Pope, not dependent on it {Purg xvi 107 , Mon 
UL i). The stress laid 011 the thought that God alone elects and 
confirms the Emperor, the so-called electors being but the inter- 


^ The words, thu$ applied, wund to almost on the verge of blasphemy, but we must 
remember that they had been used before by the envoys from Palermo who were sent to Pope 
Maitm IV to implore his forgiveness after the Sicilian Vespers (ilfa/tf/ .c sas} 
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preteis of His providence {Mon hi 15), is obviously connected 
ivith Henry's election The somewhat hurried admission “that m 
some things the Emperor may be subject to the Pope, that the 
attitude of the Emperor to thtf Pope was that of a first-born son to 
his father” {Mm 111. 15), reads hke an after-thought, inserted, it 
may be, to disarm Clement V 's suspicions, or soothe the orthodox 
sensitiveness of the Cardinal da Prato Even the apparently purely 
physical speculation as to the cause of the moon’s spots in Far in 
has a bearing on the great controversy The Pope’s partisans urged 
that the two “great lights” of Gen i 16 were symbols of the 
Church and the State The moon, they urged, borrows its light 
from the sun , so does the State its authority from the Church. 
“ No,” IS Dante’s reply , “ I admit the analogy — I deny the fact” 
The moon shines (so Roger Bacon may have taught him) by its own 
inherent lummosity {Par. 11 147 » ) As it wh'., all Henry’s words 
and acts from the date of this assumed interview were m strict accord- 
ance with the teaching of the thinker, who was, on this hjpothesis, 
his master. The first of those acts is not directly connected with 
Dante’s life or with Italian history, but it has too deep an interest 
for all who sympathise with men’s struggles for freedom to be passed 
over It was at Constance in 1309 that Henry formally recognised 
the comparative independence of the three Swiss cantons, TTn, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, as holding immediately from the 
Emperor, and so released them, as far os his action went, from the 
tyranny of the house of Hajisburg, against which they had risen 
under Melchthal, Stauffaoher, and Furst Such an act was, it 
need hardly be said, an example of the 

Parerre mhjfcits et debellare snpn 

of Dante’s great instructor {jEh vi 854 ), which he quotes in 
Mon. 11 7 as part of his ideal of a righteous ruler. The story 
of bV’illiam Tell, which connects itself with that revolt, may be 
historical or legendary It will be welcome, I think, to many 
students of Dante to learn that they may legitimately connect his 
name with the struggle for freedom of which it has become the 
symbol. If Dante, os I conjecture, was at Constance, he may have 
met there the three great patnot heroes of Switzerland. 

The mtentions which Henry announced on starting for his Italian 
expedition ore couched in the same tone. He speaks as though 
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Dante were at his side prompting him. He came to restore peace 
to a country that was tom by factions and wara 'When ho looked 
on the plains of Italy, he fell on his knees and gave God thanks 
that he was nearing the fulfilment of his task {Menzel, v 119). 
He was received as an angel of God at Asti and Snsa (D C 111. 
303), When he entered Milan on December 26, 1311, he made 
a solemn declaration that he came to wm the blessing of the peace- 
makers, to restore the exiles of both parties, to reconcile the long- 
standing quarrels of the Guclplis and Ghibelhnes (D. C. ibid ) He 
would not act as belonging to either party, but would be the 
impartial fnend of both We seem to hear on echo of the Dantean 
language of the treaty of Lunigiana The Emperor and his in- 
structor were alike dreaming of a golden age, Aelrsai teduz, a 
reign of righteousness and peace. Some words spoken by Henry 
at Lausanne ( Vdl. ix. 7) reveal a more personal element in Dante’s 
expectations Ho envoys met the Emperor there from Florence. 
He expressed his wonder. The Florentine exiles, who were there 
in full force, explained that probably the Florentines had not learnt 
to trust him. “ They do ill,” ho rephed , “ our intention is one of 
good-will to all the Florentines without respect of parties, and 
to make that city our residence {camera), the noblest city of our 
empire ” Tins, then, was wliat Dante pictured to himself, with 
that glowing zeal for a city rather than for a countiy which has 
been characteristic of most Italian politicians, in his visions of the 
future The fair city which he loved was to rise to a new great- 
ness, the daughter of Rome was to be matre pvdchrd Jiha ptdclinor , 
and he was to bo recognised as the great benefactor, the true 
{latiiot, crowned with the laurel wreath as the votes sacer of the new 
theocracy {Par xxv. 1-9), figuratively, at least, “with crown and 
mitre on his brow” (Purg. xxvii 142), guiding the Universal 
Empire by his supreme insight both to an earthly and a heavenly 
blessedness, himself, as in some sense king and priest, by the side 
of the Emperor, who himself was literally crowned with both crown 
and mitre, according to the Roman ritual, m St. John Lateran. Alas 
for the irony of events which such visions made mevitable 1 It 
ivould have been well if the Florentine poet, who studied, and so 
often quoted, the words of Jeremiah, whose life and character 
present many parallels to those of that prophet, had done as did 
another exul immentas of a later age. Exiled, if not from his 
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countTy, yet from his home, and from the flock for which he 
■would hare laid down hia life, Ken took for hia watchword, when 
tempted by the prospects of restored greatness and kingly favour, 
the warning words wiiich ware spoken to the prophet’s scholar, 
Ei tu guceris tihi grandtat Ndt qutrrere.* We, at all events, as 
we trace the events of the years that follow in Dante’s life, seem 
to find no words that sum them up so fully and exhaustively as 
those which follow “ Deliold, I wiU bring evil upon all flesh, saith 
the Lord , but thy life will I give unto thee for a prey,” that, and 
that only, “ in all places -whither thou goest ” (Jer xlv 5) 

So far as those events belong to European history generally, they 
may bo briefly epitomised IIow Henry received the iron crown + 
of Lombardy, not at Monza, but at Milan, in tho Church of St 
Ambrose, how tho envoys came to him from most of the cities of 
Italy, with the notable exception of tho Guelph league, of which 
Florence was the head , how he sent his imperial vicars tu the cities, 
with the same exception , how he was detained for three months by 
internal troubles at Milan; how, in April 13 ii, ho took Vicenza 
and Cremona, and laid siege to Brescia in May , how his brother fell 
in that siege, and his troops were wasted with pestilence till they 
were reduced to one-fourth of their original number, how in 
October ho entered Genoa, and there lost his beloved and saintly 
wife , how the ambassadors whom he sent to Florence were insulted 
and dismissed , how Brescia again revolted ; how Robert, king of 
Naples, secretly prompted by the Pope, openly took part with tho 
Florentine league , how the Emperor sailed from Genoa to Fisa on 
the 6th of March 1312, and remained there till the azd of Apnl, ex- 
pecting reinforcements from Germany , how the troops of Robert 
and his allies forced their way to Rome, and occupied the Castle 
of St. Angelo and the Vatican m order to prevent his coronation , 
how that ceremony was performed by the Cardinal da Prato in the 
Church of SL John Lateran on August i , how, after a short sojourn 
at Tivoli, he led his forces into Tuscany, and was received with 
honour at Arezzo , how he failed to push a victory which he gained 
over the Florentines, and besieged the city in September, laying 
waste the country round up to the end of October , how his health, 

* The text is found m two books, a Crvtitts de VenMt and a Greek Testament, used by 
him at thu penod of hi« life 

t Not, however, the historical iron cron-n, which had been pledged by Guido della Torre to a 
but one made of iron, mounted ui gold aad set with gems, malde oa purpose {irmtr, p 4a) 
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already weakened at Brescia, began to give way ; how he was com- 
pelled by another epidemic to raise the siege, and returned to Fisa 
in March 1313 ; how he left on the minds of all men the impres- 
sion of a character that was never cast down by adversity or elated 
by pto<iperity , how ho formally summoned Bobert of Naples to take 
his tnal as a traitor, condemned him, and started from Fisa to carry 
his sentence mto effect , how he had the promise of help by sea 
from Frederick of Aragon, king of Sicily, and from the Genoese , 
how, after halting at Siena, he encamped on the famous held of 
Montaperti, fell ill, tried the baths of Monccreto without effect, 
stopped at Buonconvento, and there died, poisoned, some said, by 
a Dominican friar in the consecrated wafer, on August 24th , how 
he was buried with all honours in the Cathedral of Fisa, where his 
tomb still remams 111 the Campo Santo — all this may be read in 
full in the Chronicles of Yillani, m the memoirs (genuine or apocry- 
phal) that bear the name of Dino Campagiu, yet more exhaustively 
in Irmer’s elaborate monograph Die Romfahrt des Katner Heinrich’s 
VII.* It might seem almost as if his ill-fortune pursued him even 
after death. One might have hoped that the sculptor’s art would 
have presented the monumental calm which seems to say, “ After 
life’s fitful fever he sleeps well ” As it is, Ampfere’s criticism on 
the recumbent form is “/f a Tmr de donnir mdl.” Canon 
Creighton (Maaindlan’s Magasine, March 1874, p 561) describes 
the face, with “its broad head, hnely-cnt features, and dehcato 
chin,” as that of a “ dreamer who would never have unravelled the 
tangled web of Italian politics ” 

What concerns us now is to note the points of contact which 
tins history presents with Dante’s life , how he acted at its several 
stages , how far we may trace his direct or indirect influence in it 
Of these I select the most conspicuous instances. It is noticeable 
from the first that Dante’s personal fnends are among the Emperor’s 
most devoted and most honoured adherents. Can Grande of Verona, 
Moroello Molaspmi, the Counts Guidi of Casentino, were made 
impenol vicars or otherwise promoted. Even Cmo of Pistoia, 
though only a man of letters, was made assessor to Count Louis of 
Savoy, whom the Emperor had named as senator of Borne ( Weg. 
p. 23 1 ). Looking to Dante’s relations with the Folentas of Bavenna, 

* Irmer'f book, which roaches me as these sheets are passing through the press, deserves a 
fuller notices whi^ I reserve for an 
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I venture to trace his influence in the part taken by the Archbishop 
of that city in bringing about the surrender of Cremona (Ftii ix. 
15). In the readiness shown by the Venetians to pay their homage 
to the Emperor, and even in the form which that homage took— 
a Bilver-gilt throne and a crown of gold, each set with precious 
stones {ViU. ix. 14) — I And traces, m like manner, of the artistic 
imagination which desired to invest the Emperor with all the 
outward luagniflcence which was ht for his ideal greatness, perhaps 
also of Danto’s influence with Marco I’olo and the other wealtliy 
merchants of Vemce. The fact that he was chosen afterwards by 
Guido da Polenta to negotiate a treaty with the Venetians falls in 
with the hypothesis that he had previous relations with them 
(comp. B. XXI 7 « ) In the vision of the throne and the crown 
reserved for Henry in Paradise, as for one who hod been before 
hia time {Par. xxx 133), I And an allusion of singular pathos to 
the crown and throne (probably those just mentioned) which were 
used at the Emperor’s coronation in the Church of St, John Lateran. 

Of Dante’s own activity we have direct evidence in the senes of 
letters that have fortunately come down to us In dealing with 
them, however, we must remember, as m all such cases, from St. 
Paul’s Epistles onward, that what wo liave is not the measure of 
the extent of Ins correspondence, which at this time, probably 
indeed throughout his life, was energetic and incessant. Eilelfo, 
though not a very trustworthy authority, was probably right when 
he wrote of Dante “ Edidtt et epistolax tnnumerabileB ” The Arst 
of those connected with this period {£p 8) is addressed by him as 
“ humilia Italua " (the phrase reminds us of H 1 106) “ et exvl 
immentus,” * to all and singular the kings of Italy, to the senators 
almm urlna {qu. Rome or Florence ?), to all dukes, marquises, counts, 
and people. In its lofty idealism, of which Milton’s Addtesa to 
the Lords and Commons of England but faintly reminds us, it is 
little short of the proclamation of a new Messiah by his fore- 
runner, at least the proclamation of a new Cyrus-Messiah by 

* Three fragments are given by Filclfo* the opening words of letters to the King of 
Hungary And to Boniface VIll , and to hie son when studying at Bolognik The second of 
theia belongs ajiiparently to the time when he was working »uh the Pope (p Ixv) Ihe last 
u worth quoting now ScKMita, mi cprpmit homtnts ei eos conUntos reddii, guam 
tnptuni tuptmltSt htmomni bont, malt Other fragments, given by Bmni, in 

which he speaks of his election as Prior as tlw starting point of all his troubles, and refers 
to hit emotions at the battle of Campaldino, have also been referred to m pp. xlu, Ui Brum 
also speaks of a letter to the people of Florence beginning, *' /V/wfe mew, qmd Mi feet f '* 
which u probably identical with that mentioned in rill, uc. 136, 
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another Isaiah (Isai. xlv. i) “Now is the acceptable time; the 
new day le dawning on the people who had dwelt m the wilder- 
neea Those who hunger and thirst shall be filled with the light 
of his beams.” The “strong hon of the tribe of Judah” (the 
Unseen King) has heard the wailings of his people, and has raised 
up another Moses to lead them out of Egypt into a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Italy, whom the very Saracens have pitied, 
13 “ to welcome her bndegroom, Henry the Compassionate, Divus 
et Atigusfua et Oanar,” who is hastening to the wedding-feast He 
shall smite the wicked with the edge of the sword and shall let 
out the yineyard (Florence t) to other husbandmen, who shall 
render the fruits of righteousness m due season, but will also be 
ready to pardon all who ask for mercy The seed of the Lombards 
18 called on to lay aside its inherited barbarism , that of the Trojans 
and Latins {Purg xxxii. 1 13) is to submit to the Eagle of Heaven 
(Par. VI. 1-9) They are to guard against the greed of gam, which, 
“after the manner of the Sirens” {Purg. xix 19, xxxi. 45), 
narcotises the watchfulness of Beasoii, They will find that in 
resisting the Empire they resist the ordinance of God. To resist 
that 18 to kick against the pricks. To others he turns, in the very 
language of Jeremiah, bidding them break up their fallow-ground, 
that, like a fertile valley, they may be clothed with the verdure of 
peace {Jer, iv 3) Those who have shared the poet’s wrongs 
are to follow him in forbearance {“parate, pardie jam ex nunc, 
cariesimx”). Peace uas ready for all who sought it. The 
Uectorean shepherd (we note the Trojan idea as still dominant) 
will gather 111 his strayed sheep mto his fold. In him they were to 
see the predestinated iiiler of the world, a predestination traced in 
the history of Troy and Rome, working through stellar influences 
and human instruments (Mon 11 ) Peter, the Vicar of God, had 
taught obedience to C«sar ; Clement, the successor of Peter, had 
recognised Henry and had given him his apostolic benediction. 

The letter bad probably a wider circulation at the tune than any 
other of Dante’s writings. It would be sent by special messengers 
to all the princes, nobles, chieftams, to whom it was addressed. 
It was written m the first glow of an enthusiastic hope, probably, 
I infer (for it is undated), between the time of Henry’s departure 
from Lausanne and his passage of Mont Cenis. It belongs obvi- 
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ously to the same period as the apocalyptic vision of Purg. zxsii., 
xxziit., and famishes the key to its interpretation. Henry was 
the DVX who was to slay the harlot of the Roman Curia and her 
giant xiaramour. I conjecture that this letter was, in the case of 
Florence, accompanied, or shortly followed, by that which began 
Papule meu» quid iiht feet, an opening which strikes the keynote 
of pathetic remonstrance rather than of wiathful threatenmgs. 

The proclamation of the new Baptist was but partially success- 
ful. It attracted, as wc have already seen, those who wore already 
Dante’s associates, but others, notably Florence and her confede- 
rates, held aloof and began to organise resistance. The result was 
another letter from the exul immeritu* to the seelegttssimi Florentini, 
couched in very different terms It is dated March 31, 1312, 
from tn jlntbuB Tuseim, mb fonteni Sana, probably, t e , fiom the 
Gasentino, where Dante was staying with the Counts Guidi, wait- 
ing for news from Milan It begins with repeating the assertion 
that the restoration of the Empire was the end to which God’s 
providence was working. Without it the whole world was going 
wrong ; the pilot and the sailors in the bark of Peter wore asleep 
(comp Purg zxxii 129, and the Navtcella of Giotto in St. 
Peter’s at Borne). He threatens the Florentines, as rebels against 
it, with the terrors of the “second death” (// 1 117) Ho objects 
to their argument from the prescription of long-standing usage 
against the authority of the Emperor They were setting up the 
polity (ctvUitas) of Florence against that of imperial Romo, Ukmg 
license for liberty They had chosen to cast aside the true fear of 
God , they must be taught by the fear of man. They were trusting 
in their new fortihcations (wo are reminded of hai xxu 9-1 1), and 
the eagle, terrible in its field of gold, w ould fly upon them, as it liad 
flown over the Pyrenees, Caucasus, Atlas (J’ar vi 1-84), and pour 
out its righteous wrath upon them They did not choose to yield 
to the Divine Will , they would have to work it out without their 
choosing He, in his divining soul, saw the city given up to 
slaughter, its churches plundered, wailing women and children m 
the streets, the greater part of the people slam by the sword or driven 
into exile. Florence was to become another Saguntum. Did they 
flatter themselves that they might resist Henry as Parma had resisted 
Frederick IL t Let them remember the fate of Milan and Spoleto 
under Frederick Barbarossa. To those who had eyes to see they 
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were os men 'blind, in a dark pnson-bouse, repelling one who came 
in the fnlnees of his mercy to set them free. Their covetousness 
was cheating them with deceitful hopes and false fears. Let them 
obey the laws of the Empire and they would find that their service 
was perfect freedom. Finally, as if reserving his sharpest word 
for the last, be reviles them as the wretched progeny of the men 
of Fiesole (27 xv 62), and calls them to repent before it be too 
late Henry is coming, thmii tt tnumphator, seeking not his own 
good, but that of the world at large, “encountering all difficulties 
for us, of his own free-will bearing our penalties.” Isaiah’s words 
were, after their first fulfilment in tbo Christy meant for him 
“Surely he hath homo our griefs and earned our sorrows.” He 
dates his letter significantly as irritten in the first of the kalends 
of April, in “the first year of the prosperous campaign of the 
Emperor Henry ” 

Prosperous ' Alas for the irony of histoiy ' Heither threats 
nor promises availed Tlie Florentines became consjiicuons as the 
leaders of the league of Tuscany and Eomagna, supjilied their allies 
liberally with money, and renewed their condemnation of the exiles 
And as yet Henry came not He had been detained at Milan, as we 
have seen, till April 1 3 1 1. The last tidings that had reached Dante 
were that he had gathered his forces with the intention of attacking 
Cremona (F'll/ IX 14) The impatience of the exile could 110 longer 
restrain itself , that “ hope delayed ” was more than he could bear 
If no one else was bold enough to rebuke the Emperor, he must 
tidee that office on himself. And so he sends what is^ perhaps, the 
boldest letter ever written by poet or prophet to a king. The com- 
jianson which he himself draws of Samuel’s rebuke of Saul furnishes 
the nearest, almost the only, analogue, unless, perhaps, we reckon 
Mazzini’s letter to Charles Albert os another. He wntes in the name 
of all the Tuscans who desire peace He and they “kiss the feet” 
of the Emperor He begins by complaining that the great enemy of 
mankind is once again at work to thwart the good purpose of God. 
'When Henry had crossed the Apennines (we note that the term is 
generalised to include Mont Cenis), very many had hailed his 
coming as heralding the “ aatumm regna” the “ mrginem rediteem 
of 'Virgil’s prophecies {Ed iv.) How he was lingering and the 
wheels of his chanot tamed. Like another Baptist (Luke vii. 
19), Dante and his friends were constrained to ask the question, 
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“Art thou he that should come, or do we look for another!” 
Was this the outcome of that interview where he had literally 
kissed his feet, and inwardly welcomed him as “ the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sms of the world! ” They could not undoiv 
stand this delay, as though the Empire did not take in Florence, and 
were confined within the limits of Liguno. Meanwhile the tyrants 
of Toscany were doily growing haughtier and more malignant. It 
was time to say the words which had been spoken to Caesar — we 
remember that Uante (// xxviii 93) had placed the speaker of 
those words in one of the lowest Uolgie — 

“TtiUe morat , temper noeutl differre pat atu " 

It was time, too, to urge the warning which summoned Aeneas 
from his spell-bound lingering at Carthage, if not for hie own sake, 
yet foi tliat of the young Ascanius (HUn iv 272), and to remind 
the Emperor that he too had on Ascauius in his son. Prince John 
of Bohemia. He was called, as Saul had been, to smite Agng and 
Amalek till they were utterly destroyed. What good was it to 
stay at Milau, stnking off the heads of the hydra one by one, to 
lop the branches of the tree when the axe should bo laid to its 
roots ! Florence was the fox’s den, and she drank the poisonous 
waters of the Arno (Purg xiv. 19-54) She was the viper that 
stung her mother, the tainted sheep that spread infection through 
the flock, the Myrrha whose attempt to lure the Pope to embioce 
her cause was an incestuous intngne with her spiritual father. 
Yes, the offspring of Jesse should delay no longer, should 2iut his 
trust in the Lord God of Haliaoth, should slay the giant Goliath, 
so that the darkness of night might cover the camp of the Philis- 
tines and the true Israel be restored to freedom Only so could 
the sorrow of those Israelites be turned into joy. As it was, they 
were groaning as exiles at Babylon, remembering Jerusalem. 

Henry, as we have seen, did not come with the speed to which 
Dante urged him, and os regards the attack on Florence, on which 
Dante’s heart was set, the expedition, when he did start, was a 
failure. How Dante passed the months th.!! came between the 
date of tlie letter and the Emperor’s death we can only conjecture. 
It would seem probable that he joined him as soon as ho came 
within the hmits of Tuscany ; that he was with him, with a revived 
hope that at last victory was near, at the coronation in St John 
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Latersn * — ^we can imagine with what feelings he would once again 
tread the streets of the Eternal City — ^that ho was present also at 
that which brought to his hopes what he would have doscnbed as 
their “second death.” In that grave in the Cathedral of Fisa 
were buried all the fa^reachlng schemes over which ho had been 
brooding for at least four years And, as ho looked on the corpse 
of the Emperor with its air de durmtr med, he must have felt 
that it was almost, if not altogether, his doing Through him 
that life, the noblest ho bad ever known, bad been brought 
to an untimely end, and with it had finished all hopes of the 
theocratic empire Of all foima of discipline for such a nature as 
Dante’s, that was the hardest to bear. We cannot wonder that there 
should come with it all the signs of a premature old age ; that liis 
stoop, as he walked, should become more and more perceptible, 
his beard and face more swarth and grizzled, as of the man who 
had seen Hell , his fits of protracted silence and absoibed intro- 
spection more frequent, his temper more saturnine and irritable, 
more impatient of folly and frivolity Ho iiwy have found some 
gleam of comfort in the thought that there was a throne and crown 
in Paradise lor the hero whom ho had tempted to an enterprise for 
which as yet Italy was not ripe (Par. xxx 136), in the hope, 
eternal and indestructible, that the Italy “woilhy of triumphal 
fame ” (C(i»z xx.) would one day bo truer to her high colling, and 111 
some sense “/aicbbi' da ne ” Eor the present, however, he had at 
best to accept the inevitable, and to stand “four-square to the 
strokes of fortune” (Par xvu 24). We may rest in the belief 
that by alow degrees ho found his way through darkness to light. 
Exile was bitter. The poverty of the exile— and the failure of the 
enterpnse on which he liad staked everything must have deepened 
that poverty — must have been more bitter still. The stain of 
infamy still clung to his name, and wherever he went, the ill- 
natured and the gossips might point to him as the man who had 
been banished for embezzlement and sentenced to the flames for 
contumacy. The exiles from whom he had always hold aloof in 
scorn, the Corclii, Uborti, Salterelli, would look with no kindly 
foehngs on the man who had wrecked thoir hopes. It was some- 

* I have already referred (p ci) to the ** crown and mitre " of Purg: xxvii 142, at pro- 
bably suggested by the ntual ol the coronation Par xxxi 3X'3t>, m like manner* may well 
be a reminiscence of the impression by the Lateran and its ceremonisl on the Emperor's 
German troopk 
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thing to be able to say at such a tune, “ Laeeia dvr U genii " (Futy. 
V. 13). It vras niore, over and above the partial mitigations of 
the bitteraesB of exile which will meet us farther on, that he could 
find strength for the completion of his colossal task, which for well- 
nigh twenty years had been weanng out health and strength. We 
may behove that it would scarcely have been completed as it was 
but for the seeming failure which cast him, after the shipwreck of 
hiB highest earthly hopes, upon the rock-bound coast and the 
howlmg u ilderiiess. As it was, he turned, as others have turned 
before and after him, against hope to yet higher hope, and found 
his faith deepened and punfled by the discipline through which 
he had been led. He who had vainly sought for peace as he 
knocked at the gate of the monastery of Santa Croce learnt to say, 
as he put his trust in tlie Eternal, with the dwellers in Paradise 
(Par. 111. 85) — 

In la aua tnlontade i noatra pace,** 


VIL 

WANDERINGS AND DEATH. 

The facts of Dante’s life after the death of Henry become more 
and more difficult to fix. More and more did he take his own 
solitary course (Par xvii. 69). There are no traces of his taking 
any part in the action of the Ghibclline party at Pisa or elsewhere, 
and we are left to local traditions and inferential conjectures. The 
most credible of these represents him as finding a refuge at Gubbio 
in the house of a Ghibelline friend, Posone de’ Bairaelli, or in his 
castle, SIX miles from the town The name of Bosone, it will be 
remembered, has already met us as the third in the triad of fnends, 
of whom the other two were Dante and Immanuel ben Salomo 
(p Ixxiv) An inscription attests the fact in the words, Utc mansit 
Dantes Alagherius poeta et camitna srnpsit, but the date and 
authonty of the inscription are open to question, and a sonnet 
which is shown at Gubbio as having been addressed by Dante 
to his friend stands on much the same footing The vividness 
of the descnption of the monastery of Santa Croce di Eonte 
Avellana, in tho territory of Gubbio, 111 Par. xxi. 106, gives some 
colour to the tradition, also attested by an inscnption, dated 1557, 
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in \7hat is pointed out as his cell in the monastery, that he took 
refuge in the wild solitude of these regions and there “ composed 
no small portion of his great work” {Frat. V. D 319) It seems, 
at any rate, in harmony with Dante’s character that he should 
seek, after the great catastrophe of Henry’s death, for sohtude and 
peace 'In that wild and gloomy region, in the stem discipline of 
the Camaldolese monks ho would find what was most congenial to 
his temperament and the disciplme which he most needed 

We seem to stand on somewhat firmer ground when we come 
across a letter bearing the date of March 30, 1314, addressed by 
Dante to Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna (Ep. viii ) We may 
infer from it that he had been sent to congratulate the Yenetians 
on their election of Giovanni Soranzo as Doge. It is in Italian, 
and begins abruptly enough, if indeed we have the beginning at 
alL He could have believed anything rather than what he has 
actually seen in the great state to which he has been sent. He 
had looked for a senate of Catos, lofty, high-minded, rcrunt 
dominos, gentemque togalani, as compared with the parties and 
factions of other Italian cities. He had found a people oppressed 
and misgoverned by new-made rulers subverting ancient laws. He 
had found also an “ obtuse and bestial ignorance ” He hod begun a 
Latin oration to them in his best style. He might as well have 
done so at the Antipodes. Scarcely had he begun his exordium. 
Lux orta est juslo et reetts hehtia, when he was told that he must 
either look out for an interpreter or talk Italian, Surprised and 
indignant, he began a few sentences in whdt he thought was his 
mother tongue, Italian as he had learnt to speak it. It was 
scarcely more intelligible to the senators of Yenice than his Latin 
had been. When he came to think of it, he wondered less. 
What else could be expected of the descendants of Dalmatians and 
Greeks t He only begs that his honoured lord (Guido da Polenta) 
will never send him there on a like embassy again. The letter, 
if genuine, has the meiit of introducing a gleam of the humorous 
element into the tragedy of Dante’s life. I picture the whole 
scene to myself as one worthy of an artist’s study — the “ potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors ” sitting in their stately senate-house, 
the scholar-poet starting grandiloquently, rudely interrupted, burn- 
ing with mdignation. Unhappily, the letter has been rejected 
by some experts, including Witte, as a foigeiy As usual in such 
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CBBes, tUere ore, however, experts, including Fraticelh, on the other 
side. Adhue mb judue Its est, and I have no data to decide it 
On the whole, the apparently trivial character of the letter seems 
to me in favour of its genuiii<<ncss. A forger would probably have 
aimed at something loftier, witli a less abrupt opening Probably 
what we now have is but a portion of a letter written originally in 
Latin 

The next document is one the authenticity of which has not 
been disputed, and it deals with events of greater magnitude. 
Clement V had died (Ajiril 20, 1314), iie.ir Carpenlras, about 
sixteen miles from Avignon, and, according to cii°tiiiii, the Cardinals 
who were there held their conclave at the former city for the 
election of his successor. The question who tliat successor was to 
he 'vas one which natumlly agitated the mind of Christendom, 
specially of the Italian Cardinals, above all of the idealist 
Uhlbelhiio pout, who was then probably m the nionasU'ry of 
Fonte Avelluno. The liduin Cardinals, as wc have seen, under 
the guidance of Or«im and Da Prato, had cIiommi Clement in the 
belief lliat they would hnd him pliant, and not disinclined to a 
conciliatory policy towards tlio moderate Ghibelhues. They had 
been bitterly disappointed At hrat, indeed, in the iiiatter of 
Ileiiry'a election, tliey h.id found him willing to act witli them, 
hut the pressure put 011 bun by Philip the Fmr hud thwaitcd their 
policy. He hud nindo himself the tool of the French king m the 
suppression of the Templars, with all its monstrous cruelties. He 
was conspicuous for ail all grasping avurice. Ho hnd filled up all 
vacancies in the Curia with his owm Gascon f.ivourites, niid when 
lie died, there were but 8i.v Italians to scvcutuon foreigners in the 
conclave 'Wliat their views were — and their viewx must largely, 
111 the nature of tho case, have been slmrcd by Dante — are so well 
and so concisely expressed by Dean Miliuan (L. C. vie 334), that 
I cannot do better than reproiliiee them — 

“With them the primary object was the restoration of the Pupaey to 
Borne. The most solier might tremble le^t the Piijml authority slioiild 
hardly emlurc the continued, if not perpetmd, aviilsimi of the Popeilom 
from its proper sent Would Chnstendoui stand m nwe of a Pope only 
holding the Bishopric of Rome ns a remote nppnnage to the Pontihcnte, 
only nominally seated on the actual throne of Si Peter, in a oathedial 
unenncblcd, unhallowed by any ol the ancient nr sm red traditions of tlie 
Cinsurean, the pontihcal city ? Would it endure a Pope setuiig a flagrant 
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example of non-reiidence to the whole ecclesiaatical order ; no longer 
an independent eovereign in the capital of the Chrietian world, amid the 
patrimony claimed as the gift of Constantine and Charlemagne, hut 
lurking 111 an obscure city, m a narrow territory, and that territory not his 
own 1 Avignon was in Provence, which Charles of Anjou had obtained 
in right of his wife The land had descended to his son, Charles II. 
of Naples ; on the death of Charles, to the mbng sovereign, Bobert of 
Naples. The Neapolitan Angevine house had still maintained the 
community of interests with the parent monarchy ; and this territory 
of Provence, Avignon itself, was environed nearly on all sides by the 
realm of Prance — that realm whose king, not yet dead, bod persecuted 
a Pope to death, persecuted him after death." 

At tins Cl ISIS the Cardinal Napoleon, of the great house of the 
Orsini, addressed a letter to the King of France, expressing his own 
regret, and that of the other Italian Cardinals, at the part they 
liad taken in the election of Clement V , and dwelling in strong 
terms on the vices of his character, his nepotism, his avarice,* the 
evils he had brought upon the Church. “They had never con- 
templated the removal of the Holy See from the sanctuary of tlie 
Apostles ” (Milm. L. G vil 335). 

At this juncture, probably before the letter just quoted, Dante 
addressed a letter (it has come to us undated) to the Italian 
Cardinals at Carpentras, reminding them of their duty. He had, 
on the hypothesis I have suggested, taken part, not without effect, 
in the election of an Emperor. It was natural that he should 
think himself called on to intervene in the election of a Pope. 
The failure of the scheme for the reformation of Italy, and the 
return of the Florentine exiles, connected with the former, did not 
exclude the hope of achieving something through the latter A 
Pope, guided by Orsini and Da Prato, returning to Bomo with the 
lessons taught by the experience of Avignon, might be a potent 
element for good The letter begins with a quotation from 
Dante’s favourite prophet. “How doth the city sit sohtary that 
was full of people I How is she become as a widow that was the 


* Our records sit Wells Cathedral furnish some indication of the way in which Clement 
enncbed hunselC On May 3, i0i4« I find the Dean and Chapter, as collecion of n titha 
for dx years, ordered by Pope Clement for the recovery of the Holy lAnd, giving a receipt 
for paid to them for that purpose (Jie/ifrt on 0/ iVti/s, p 74, 1885) Ihu was, 
apparently, the cru<ade cuntemplated by Henry VII That crusade never came off, but 
the money from Wells, and} we may believe, from all parts of Europe, found lu way to th« 
Papal coffers (comp Miloi C vii 309) TbcBardi, as notcQ above (p xiv), were the 
collectors of this money m Somerkeuiiire* 
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mistresg of the nations 1 " (lam i i ; comp F. N c 31). What 
Jeremiah had thus painted, what had heen fulfilled in the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by the Romans, was now the state of Rome. 
The very Jews and Saracens (Purg xxiii. 103 , Par v. 31) mocked 
at her, asking, “ Where is now their God 1 ” What made matters 
worse was that astrologers read m this the decree of an inevitable 
destiny, os though the influences of the stars overpowered the free- 
will of man {Purg xvi 67-84) He, for his part, was compelled 
to throw the blame 011 the princes m tlie first rank of the Church. 
They had neglected to drive the chariot of the Bridegroom m the 
track of tlie Crucified One (Puiq xxx. 107), and had wandered 
out of the way like another Phaethoii {Purg xxix. 118) They 
had turned their backs and not their faces to that chariot, and had 
offered strange fire on the altar of the Lord. They were like those 
who of old bought and sold in the Temple. They had taken 
part, history repeating itself, as with Itcmctnus (Philip the Fair?) 
and Alcinius (Clement T or tlie future John XXII 1 ) against the 
true Israel of God (i Marr vii 9) They might be disposed to 
look on him, tlie writer of the letter, os an Uzzah laying his 
profane hands upon the Ark of God (2 Sam vi 7) Ho was 
quite aware that he was but as one of the least of the sheep of 
Christ's flock lie hod no iiches to give him authority, but by 
the grace of God he was what he was, and he could say with the 
Psalmist, “Tlic zeal of thine house hath devoured me.” “ Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings” God could bung forth IIis 
truth, and the blind man had confessed Christ when the Phansees 
denied him. He could say with Aristotle, “ Magit, arnica vcnlas," 
than all others who might rlaiiii his friendship He might rightly 
come to the aid of the ark without incurring the sin of Uzzah, for 
he had seen the baik of Christ struggling with the tempest {Purg 
xxxii. 129). On all sides there was but one cry of wailing and 
lament over the sheep that w ere left untended in their pastures ; 
yea, etery one of them had clioscn coietousness and not charity 
as his bride {Par. xi 58-78), Tlie Si>ouso of Chnst had brought 
forth children by water and the Spirit to her own shame Kot 
Astrea, not Chanty, but the daughters of the horse-leech {I'rnv xxx. 
15) were her km. With the one exception of the Bishop of Luni 
(at this time a Malaspiua), all wcic alike corrupt The ancient 
fathers of the Church, Gregor), Ambrose, Augustine, Dionysius, 
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Daiuaseenus, Bede (we note the extent of Dante’s own patnstic 
reading and his special reverence for the English historian, Par. x. 
13 1)) were neglected, and instead men were lecturing on the De- 
cretals that had been brought together under the names of In- 
nocents IIL and IV , and the wretched commentones and epitomes 
based on them, to which all canonists turned as their guide. He, 
the writer, did not stand alone. All were whispering and thmking 
as he did. If they held their peace, the Lord, who had spoken of 
old by Balaam’s ass, would yet find an instrument. Ho turns 
to his definite purpose m writing, and brings before them the state 
of Borne, the widowed and bereaved city, deprived of both her 
luminaries, alike of Emperor and Pope {Purg xvi 107). He 
speaks to those especially who have known the sacred Tiber from 
their infancy, above all to the Cardinal Orsini. Ho appeals to him 
so to act that the old foes of his house, the Colonna Cardinals, 
deprived by Boniface VIII , and only partially restored by Clement 
V., might re-enter into full possession of their dignities, and to the 
Cardinal Gaetani, of the family of Boniface VIII , hitherto opposed 
to them, to lay aside his Traustihenne, t e, his Guelphic, prejudices. 
All would bo remedied if they would work together to restore 
the Spouse of Christ to her tnie seat, and so would work for 
the good of Rome, of Italy, of the whole conijiany of the pil- 
grims upon earth. So should they hoar a Oloria m excelsis {Purg. 
XX. 136), so should the infamy of tlio Gascons (Clement V’s 
Cardinals), foiled and frustrated, become an example to future 
ages. 

One notes, with somo wonder, the absence of any special 
mention of the Cardinal da Prato, with whom wo have seen 
Dante formerly in such full alliance. The inference I draw 
from the silence is that of him at least he felt sure The others 
might want rousing or pressing, but Dante knew that he was 
simply playing into the hands of the Bishop of Ostia. As it 
was, his efforts and those of the Cardinals at Carpentras were alike 
fruitless. After the Papal throne had remained vacant for two 
years and a half, the choice of the electors fell on the Cardinal 
of Porto, who took the name of John XXIL He was bom 
m Cahors, the city which had the worst reputation in Europe 
for its usurers {II xi. 50), and he was worthy of his birth- 
place. Dante, who saw only the beginning of his Pontificate, 
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placed him also under the same condemnation as Clement (Par. 
xxvii. 58).* 

The next point at which we get distinct traces of Dante’s 
presence connects itself with -the action of the Ghibellme party 
after Henry Vll ’s death Fisa, which hod all along been faithful 
to him, and in which his remains were resting, turned at first to 
Frederick of Aragon, King of Sicily, who had been in alliance with 
him, and to whom Dante, according to the Ilarian letter, had in- 
tended to dedicate his Paradiso That monarch, however, made a 
"gran rtfiitio," and contented himself with advising the Pisans to do 
the heat that the sad conditions of the time permitted (Fill ix. 54). 
They turned, on his rcfu<^al, to ITgiiccioue della Faggiuola, to 
whom, according to the same letter, Dante Iiad sent his Inferno, and 
he sceepted the tusk assigned to him Contemporary waters 
speak of him as a man of great courage, tell of deeds of personal 
prowess, anil describe him ns a man gifted with a power of elo- 
quent utterance that won all hearts — altogether another model 
of the chivalry that Dante admired Henry VII had made 
him Imperial Vicar of Genoa, he took the burden from which 
Frederick of Arragon shrank, and at the head of tlie Ghibellme 
forces took possession of Lucca on June 14, 1315, driving out 
the Guelphs and the vicar of King Kobert of Naplea Lucca 
acconliiigly beiamo an asylum for the wandering exiles of Flor- 
ence, and Dante, later iii the je.ir, found his way there, and 
reniaincd under Ugiiccione’s protection, probably till April 1316, 
when the tide of fortune turned and that leader lost his hold 
both on Lucca and Pisa, Memones of that sojourn meet us in 
Putg XXIV 37. From the lips of I’onagiunta of Lucca he 
hud almost whispered thuuirae of Geiitucca , she is described 
afterwards ns being, at the assumed date of the vision (1300), 
still in early girlhood, and as one for w hose sake Dante would look 
on that city with something like delight The passage, as might 
be expected, has given rise to much discussion. The unclean 
birds of htemturc, that scent carrion everywhere, the “apes by the 
Dead Sea,” who make mouths at every prophet as he passes by, 

• Hm •fsin onr local reenrdt throw light on the greatep drama of the world'e hietoir 
Th< Resiater of Buhop Drokeosfurd of Both and Well, (1,09-20) recoide an aider fnm 
John XXII to reeerve, on the erw teady ground of a contemplated cniude and other 
pioue usee, the tncomea of forty aia of the best linage in the uiucese for the Papal treaeury 
Fanry that kind of thing going on through the length and breadth of Western Europe I 
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pounce upon it after their manner. Here, they say, Haberrau 
eonjUentem reum , here is another of the amari of the man who was 
conspicuous for his lusnuna. What makes the matter worse is that 
the only Gcntucca whom the researches of antiquaries can trace 
in the archives of Lucca was the wife of Bernardo Morla, of 
a branch of the AUacmghi family. Well, commentators and 
biographers of prunent imaginations are, I suppose, “ capable of 
anything." I can conceive men of this class echoing the slanders 
which were whispered against Hooker when ho, in Izoak Walton’s 
phrase, was “trepanned” into circumstances that gave colour for 
a like accusation, or commenting on Ken’s intimacy with the ladies 
of Haish Court, or the devout young Nonconformist poetess of 
Frome, os open to grave suspicion. But I confess that if I were 
a rising young barrister, I should desire nothing better than to hold 
a brief for the defendant in such a case as this I should urge that 
Dante was not a Boccaccio, nor a Byron, not even an Abelard or a 
Petrarch. I should dwell on the utter absence of evidence beyond 
the distorted interpretation of Dante’s own words, and the absolute 
incredibility of his perpetuating, in the very poem in which he 
IS describing his purification as a penitent, the niemoiy of a doubly 
adulterous intngue I should represent that the only natural, the 
only reasonable, almost the only possible, mterpretatioii of bis 
words IS that which sees in them the thankful acknowledgment 
of a pure and sympathising fnondsliip Crushed and broken down 
by sorrow, after long months of ngoious, if salutary, discipline 
at the monastery of Fonte Avellana, the exile finds himself for 
a short period in something like a home. Ho meets witli a refined 
and educated lady who can understand him, who can enter into 
his thoughts os a poet, can listen to the story of his sorrows, 
and share without jealousy his reverence for Beatrice. And on 
these grounds I should claim from the jury, as I now claim from 
those who, now or hereafter, shall read my Apologia, a verdict 
of “Not Guilty,” accompanied by the declaration that the accused 
leaves the court without a stain upon his character. 

That sojourn at Lucca, with its pleasant river and fair fields 
for walks or bathing (H. xxi 49), its memones of the Santo Volto 
and of Santa Zita {H xxi 38-48), must have been as an oasis m 
Dante’s wanderings in the wilderness of exile. It was not, how- 
ever, to be his rest In August 1315, Uguccione — guided, I con- 
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ceive, by the poet’s counsels — resolycd on offensive operations against 
Florence, and advanced so far as to lay siege to Montecatini m the 
Val di Nievole, within ten miies of that city The Florentines 
sent to all then allies for aid, and tlicir language is that of men 
thoroughly alarmed . “ Come over and help us , the need is press- 
ing A little delay may lead to the greatest danger ” The allies 
came in full force, coinuiaiided by the two brothers of Bobert of 
Naples, and the Florentines found themselves with an army of 3200 
horse and 25,000 foot There had been no such battle fought 
since that in which the waters of the Arbu were crimsoned with the 
blood of the slam (// x 86). TJguccione gamed a decisive victory. 
One of the Neapolitan pimees was slain. Florence and her allied 
cities were filled with wailing and lamentation Dante’s health 
and age (ha was now over fifty, and worn with study and with 
sorijw) may have hindered his taking jiart in the battle, but the 
Florentines seem to have known whom they had to thank for their 
losses, and in November a third edict of condemnation was issued 
aginnst him by Raniori di Zacearm, King Robert’s vicar at Florence. 
He and hia brother exiles who had come svithin the frontiers of 
Tuscany, and had not paid the fine which they incurred by so 
doing, and his sons, are coiidemned to lose their heads The men- 
tion of the latter is not without interest in its bearing on Dante’s 
life, as showing that some of them, most likely the two eldest, 
Pietro and Jacopo, were no longer in Florence, but had probably 
been w-ith their father at Lucca. They would now be about 
eighteen or twenty, and we cun reasonably think of them as try- 
ing to understand the workings of the myriad-minded man with 
whom they were now in contact, isissibly os lB)iDg up materials 
for their future exposition of Ins great work. 

The aspect of things, however, changed for the woise Uguc- 
cione, who had lost a son at Montecatini, became suspicious and 
severe Prominent citizens at Pisa and at Lucca were beheaded 
by him ond by his eon (I’odosti of the latter), and the population 
of these cities rose simultaneoualy in rebellion against them on 
Apnl 3, 1316, and drove them out Once more the cup of hope 
was dashed from the lips of the exde. Uguccione, probably Dante 
with him, took refuge in the Lunigiana, with one of the eve^ 
hospitable house of Malaspina (Purg viii 121-132), The Floren- 
tmes, now free from all immediate danger, made peace with Pisa, 
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elected (October 1316) a more conciliatory Podestii, Count Guido 
da Batifolle, and in December resolved on something like an 
amnesty {VtU. ix. 71-79)- I mite the fact that Yillani, the histo- 
rian, was m that year one of the Pnori, and negotiated the treaty 
with Pisa, and think it more than probable that he, Dante’s neigh- 
bour and friend {ViU. ix. 136), not without memories of the 
time they had spent together at Borne in the year of the Jubi- 
lee (VM. viu 36), had urged the measure with a view to the 
poet’s return. The amnesty, however, was not unconditional 
The exiles who availed themselves of the amnesty were to pay a 
certain sum according to the measure of their guilt, to walk with 
the malefactor’s cap (a kind of paper mitre, like that worn by 
heretics at an auto-de-/i of the Inquisition m Spam) on their heads 
and holding a wax -taper in their hands behind the chanot of the 
Mint (I note again that Yillani was at this time Master of the 
Mint at Florence) to the Church of St. John, and there to make 
an expiatory offering to the saint 

The conditions were accepted by many of Dante’s companions, 
who appeared in due form in the procession on the festival of St 
John the Baptist, 1317 (June 34th) — the Tosinghi, Binuccl, and 
others — but he himself would not receive them, k It was not thus 
that he would revisit his “beautiful St. John,” - The letter in 
which he conveyed his refusal to a Florentine friend * has often 
been repniited, and is probably familiar to most of my readers, but 
It is so emmently characteristic that no hfe of Dante would be 
complete without it , — 

“ I hare learnt from your letters, received by me with all due rever- 
ence and affection, after careful consideration and with a grateful 
mind, bow fully your heart is set on my return to my country ; and I 
am all the more bound by a strong sense of obligation, since it is rarely 
the lot of exiles to find fnends Wherefore I make my answer to what 
they communicate, and if my reply shonld not be such as the pusilla- 
nimity of some would wish, I affectionately entreat you before you 
condemn it to weigh it well and with mature delilieration. 

“ Behold then that which, through the letters of your nephew and mine, 


* Two identihcfttionf of the fnend are po^ibie. He and Dante had the Rame nephew 
(1 ) A sister of Dante's was mamed to Leone Foggi* and had a son, Andrea. The friend may 
have been a Poggi (a ) One of hit brothera, mamed to a Piera Bmnacci, had a son, Durante, 
and the friend may have been of that house. Looking to the prominence assigned to Andrea 
m Baec y J) f I slightly mclme.to (i) ^la*any case,sthe,^worda “ my lather'* pomt to an 
ecdesiastic. 
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and of many other friendu, haa been conveyed to me aa to the ordi- 
nance recently made at Florence toncbmg the return of the exilea, that, 
alionld I be willing to pay a certain enm of money and eubmit to the 
degrading ceremony of oblation,* I may remain aa panloned and forth- 
with return. Ah ' my father, here are two thinga, to say the truth, 
ndiculoua and ill-con'ulered • I say ‘ill-considered ’ m regard of those 
who have thus expressed their intentions , for as for your letters, con- 
ceived more discreetly and more thoughtfully, they contained nothing 
of the kind. 

" And IS this then the gloriona manner by nliich IWte Alighieri is 
recalled to his countiy after having endured exile for well-nigh fifteen 
years I Uaa hia innocence, manifest to all men, haa hu continual 
labour and toil In study, deserved this? Fur he this ill-advised 
humility of the earthly heart from one n ho belongs to the household of 
philosophy (// IV 39), that he, after the fusluun of a ‘ Ciolo ’ ” ()iresam- 
ahly some notorious lualefuctor, but there is a v. 1. tcutlu = sciolist, pre- 
tendi'i, or chuilatuu), “and other wietchea of ill-fonie, should, os if 
admitting defeat, aulTer himself to he thus offered Far he it fiom one 
who IS a preacher of nghteouoneie, ihal, having Buffered wrong, he 
should pay money to those who did the wrong, as though they were 
hie benefactors 

“No, my father, this is not my way of returning to my country (Par 
XXY J-9I, but if any other can he discovered, by you or by others, 
which does not derogate fioiu Dante’e fume and honour, 1 will, with no 
lingenng steps, accept it But if by sueh a roiiise there is no riitraiice 
to Florence lound lor me, Floniice I will nevei enter What? Can- 
not I eveiy where look out on the sun and on the stare f Can 1 not, 
everywhere under heaven, contemplate the truths that are most sweet 
and precious, unless I iirut submit nnself to the people and state of 
Florence, slrip]ie<l of my honour and clothed m ignominy I Bread, 1 
imagine, will not fad me ” 

Tho gates of Florence were thus self-closed by the exile against 
his return There c.mie, of courec — perhaps it had come before — 
the question where he was to go Among tho Ghibelhne leaders 
who had gathered round Henry of Luxemburg there was, now 
that Uguccione had fallen from his power, but one man of mark, 
Francesco, better known as the Can Grande della Scala of Verona, 
who by the death of his father Albert (1301) and his brothers 
Bartholomew (1304) and Alboino {1311) was now lord of that 

* Not merely that he would have had to make an eaputory offenng, but tKa t h» own po^t. 
lion would have bean that of a cnounal, finding, aa it ware, an asylum in the protection of 
the BaptKt 

t note thepandleham with the bet that eech divuion of the ContawiAa ends with the 
word ** sb/fr.” 
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city. He had been made an Impenal Vicar by Henry, and in 
1318 was chosen as leader of the Ghibellme party. Dante had 
probably seen him in one or more passing visits in the early 
years of his exile (1303 or 1308), when he was scarcely out 
of his boyhood, and had recorded the expectations which he then 
formed m the well-known “Veltro” or “greyhound” prophecy 
of H. L loi, which marked him out as one who should do great 
things for the good not of Verona only, hut of all Italy To him, 
accordingly, Dante, accompanied by Uguccioiie, now turned,* about 
the dose of the year 1316. Can Grande kept a stately court, 
patronised arts, had bis palace adorned with paintings and sculp- 
tures adapted to the different characters of his guests (Faur. 1. 233), 
which may possibly, as some have thought, have suggested the 
imagery of Purp x 30-105, xii. 16-69 Dante was received as an 
honoured guest, and in return resolved to dedicate the Paradtso, 
originally intended, it will be remembered, for Trederick of 
Arragon, to his new patron. In Par xvii. 70-90 ho had already 
immortalised his fame by an eulogy magnificent as that on the 
Malaspini m Purg viii. 121-131. So far as the dedication deals 
with the plan and import of the poem, it will come before us else- 
where, but it supplies also matenols of biogiaphy which have their 
right place here. It is undated, but we must at least assume that 
it was written after, or a very short time before, the completion of 
the Paradtso, that there must have been time for writing the 
fifteen Cantos of the poem which came after the eulogium of 
Canto XVII , and this would bring us, m all likelihood at least, to 
the early months of 1318 Up to that date, then, there is evidence 
that there had been no breach of continuity in the friendship of 
the two men. The warmth of that friendship is indicated in 
every line of the dedicatory letter. He desenbes himself as 
devohsstmus , ho wishes his protector a long and happy life, an 
ever-iucreasmg and perpetual fame. He liad heard of him before 
his arrival at Verona. He came thither as the Queen of the South 
came to Jerusalem, as Fallas came to Helicon (Met. v. 254-267), 

* Some commentatony notably Troya. have adenttfied Ugnccione himself with the 
** Vehro," and they have a fairly strong case It seems to me quite possible that when 
Dante wrote the first Canto of the Inferno hu hopes may have hovered between the twoy 
and that, sending the poem to Uguccionc, be purposely wrote hu oracle so that it might 
apply to either At any ratey it u cunuus to think of Uie poet at Verona on terms of intunacy 
with the two claimants, one of whom ha I failed to fulBl the prophecy, while the other aaa 
at the height of tame, and able to inquire hopes of ib fulfilment in the near future. 
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the Bible and Ovid joined together, as commonly m Dante’s 
thoughts. Like them, he found that he had heard a true report, 
but that it was surpassed by the reality. He saw Can Grande’s 
magnificence, he experienced due goo>lness. Admiration and good- 
will passed into a devoted friendship. Did that word seem too 
boldt Ho would justify it by the many examples which history 
presented of friendship between the groat and lowly, by the fact 
that friendship was possible even between Ood and man ( Wisd 
viL 14) Ho wished to make some return, in proportion to his 
power, for all that he had received Ho looked over all his writ- 
ings with that intention, and finally selected the Paradito Its 
very title was a forecast of the glory of his benefactor’s name. 
And so lu> proreeils to the analysis of the poem, with w Inch we are not 
at present concerned. Even there also, in his patron’s court, however, 
he found the salt savour of the bread which a man eats at another’s 
table {Par xvii 58) I do not attach much weight to the gossip 
of Boccaccio, Sacclietti, and other writers of the valet tyjie, but the 
anecdotes which they record are in themselves not improbable 
They speak of the lofty, almost onogant, pride of the poet, which 
made him unpopular among Can Giaude’s courtiers. They tell 
how hie patron asked him why it was that a buffoon won greater 
favour with men tlian he with all his guiiiiis, and that he made 
answer that it was because “ like loves like " (Petr Her. Mem m 
Tn ab V 27) , how that as he sat in meditative reverie at his host’s 
table, his compauious played the practical joke of heaping up the 
bones left by all the guests at his feet, and laughed at him for his 
enormous appetite, and that he replied that had hu been a “ lug dog " 
(cow gratuhi) they might have been his {Amr p 225)* Such 
things were natural enough, and wc can understand that, as they 
became more frequent, ho would sigh fur a more secluded retirement, 
and that liis thoughts would turn to Guido da Polenta of Kavenna, 
who had, as we have seen, already employed him in a mission 
to Venice (p cxi). The whisperings of the pine woods of Chiassi 
(Purg. xxviii 20) were more congenial to him than the coarse jesting 
which disturbed his tranquillity and made him speak unadvisedly 
with his lipo. I do not find any evidence tliat his personal regard 
♦InTwir i» ii we h»ve ihe iirtiicwibk staiement ihat if “courte^ * weretobe mterpwted 

a< meaning the actual inanner> of the couru of Italy, it would connote " all that wa« most 
foul and base*’ Thia, however, was written some }ean before his stay at 

Verona. 
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for Can Grande himeelf suffered any senous or permanent diminu- 
tion. When, as I conceive, lie returned to Verona, after a temporary 

absence, in January 1320 (132 it), and delivered bis lecture 

et Tend, (of ivhich more hereafter) in the Church of St. Helena, 
it was in his patron’s presence, and he still praises him as an 
“ unconquered lord ” Looking to the closing of the dedication 
letter (J^. xi. c. 32), in which he speaks of his poverty as com- 
pelling him to leave untouched tasks that might be useful to the 
state, and to the hopes he expresses that the bounty of Can 
Grande will in this matter come to his assistance, I incline to the 
belief that he was helped by that bounty to contmue the stndy 
and the expenments of which the lecture De A(]uA et Tend was 
the outcome Apparently ho left his sons at Verona, and they 
probably remained there. They continued, at all events, to reside 
in that city after their father’s death. 

Of the life at Kavcnna we have but scanty records It hes in 
the nature of the case that it was a much quieter life than that 
at Verona. In order to understand it, wo must remember that 
Dante’s great work, on winch he had spent the labour of twenty 
years, was now brought to its completion, and that there was a 
consequent blank in his life. It is not without a sense of satisfaction 
that we note as probable the fact that tliose last years at Ravenna 
were cheered by the presence of his daughter Beatrice, whoso very 
name recalled all that was most precious m the history of that 
poem from its genesis to its completion, and whom wo find, long 
after his death, as a nun in a convent at Ravenna. Such a mind 
as his, however, could not remain inactive, and it would seem that 
he occupied himself (i) with the physical science studies, to which 
he had always been addicted, and of which we find the fruits in 
the treatise or lecture just mentioned, in which he speaks of himself 
as having from youth upward been occupied m hke investigations, 
(2) in a return to the classical pursuits of his early years. Of the 
latter we have evidence in the interesting eclogues which passed 
between him and a friend, whose name has hitherto not come 
across our path, Joannes de Viigiho, and which help, if I mistake 
not, to throw light on the closing years of his life. Of that friend 
we know comparatively little. The name by which he was known, 
in place of any inherited patronymic, indicates that he was devoted 
to the study of Viigil, that he was recognised as a master of 
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Virgilian style, and that was, of course, a bond of union between 
him and the Florentine poet. We know furtlier that he was born 
at Bologna, that he was paid by the authorities of tliat city as a 
classical teacher, and that he was, tliough probably much younger, 
sufficiently intimate with Dante to be able to write to him on terms 
of equality Dante, as we shall see, held his own, but it was 
apparently a refreshment to his weaned spirit to come into contact 
With a younger mind of tastes congenial with his own, and to 
go back to the foinis of comiiosition which had once been the 
delight of his own youth, the ground, perhaps, on which his earliest 
fame had rested (11 i Sy). As we liaie seen a man like Cardinal 
Kewman amusing his old ago by adapting a play of Terence for 
the pupils of a seminary, so it would seem to bare been a refresh- 
ment to Dante, when Ins great task was ended, to write Viigilian 
eclogi.ps. For us, at all events, they have tlie interest of being 
the only samples extant of Dante’s Latin verse, an indication of 
what might have been had he written the Cunmmha, or ventured 
on handling other subjects, in that form. The letters are, it will 
be seen, rich iii biographical materials 
The corrospoudeiice begins with a letter eclogue from the scholar 
to the master. The former begins with complimenting his friend 
on his groat work. The subject was lofty and grand , but w'hy 
did he address such high matters to the profane vulgar in their 
own speech I lie might reply that, though ho wrote m the vulgar 
tongue of Italy, he yet addressed himself to siliolars. Yes, was the 
answer, but scholars despise that toiigno iii all its vanities lie 
hod placed himself as sixth in the goodly comiiany of Latin poets 
(// iv 102 ), why should ho not write, as they did, m their 
language t It was a mistake to cast liis pearls before swine Lofty 
subjects remiuiied to be treated — the ex]>edition of Henry VII , 
the exploits of Uguccione, the wars of Can Gmnde with Padua, 
of Robert of Naples with Genoa. These w ould give an epic by 
him a widespread and lasting fame He could promise him an 
ovation and the laureate crown at Bologna. Would not Dante 
visit hun and talk the matter over I 

Dante makes answer, not, 1 think, without a playful irony at 
the advice which the younger scholar had given him. He 
adopts at once the Yirgilian fonn of eclogue He is Tityrus, the 
old man who had found in the protection of Augustus the peace 
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and safety 'which enabled him to wnte poetry. His young friend 
u Mopsns. Meliboens ( = a Dino Penm of Florence (p. IzxTiii) ) 
was with him when he had received the letter. He had told him 
its substance, and had given his reasons for not acting on it. Xlie 
fame and glory of poets had passed away. Even Mopsus (Joannes) 
had not known the sleepless nights by which the Muse is won. 
And he, for his part, preferred to shun the city where he would 
find but scanty welcome, and to wait till he could crown his grey 
hairs with the laurel wreath on the banks of the Amo [Par zxv 
T-9). He would wait till hia Purgatory and Paradise •vreie made 
publiei juris, as his Hdl had already been, and stake hia chance 
on that. True, Mopsus found fault with his writing in the 'vulgar 
tongue, and Dante read his criticism to Mobboeus. How should 
they bring the Virgiban scholar to a better mindt To do tins 
Tityrus would send ten vessels of milk from his choicest ewe, 
probably, 1 e., ten Cantos of the Purgatono or Paraduo. 

Joannes returns to hia remonstrance. He had received the 
precious MS. at Bologna. It seemed to him as though he heard 
the melodious murmur of the pme woods of Bavenna. But would 
not the “ divine old man ” whom he admired grant him one more 
favour. Bightly was he iudignant with Florenca Would he not 
visit him, os ho had already pressed him to do, at Bologna 1 
There he would find the warmest welcome Was not his house as 
safe a refuge as that of lolas ( = Guido da Polenta) < Admiration 
had npened into love. Yes, be would give him, though it 
might be equivalent to sending milk to a shepherd (as we say, 
(“ coals to Newcastle ”), poems for poems.* Would lolas grudge 
the visit 1 

Tityrus, however, turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of his 
Mopsus. With a somewhat complicated symbolism he compares 
Bologna, to which Joannes invited him, to the Cyclops’ cave, and 
he dreads finding a Polyphemus m the Count Borneo de’ Pepoh, 
who ruled that city. He prefers the dewy pastures of Pelorus 
which he finds m Bavenna Yes, Bomagna, after all, was the 
true Sicily, the true poets’ land for him, and he would remain with 
lolas. 


* Unconsdoiu resemblances are always the most interestinff, and, if I mistake not, the 
reader who shall compare this invitaiion with that which Xenayson addressed to h 1 > 
Haurtce in 1853 will thank me for suggesting the companson. 
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Sach IS the last glimpse we get of Dante’s mental life. The 
eclogue did not reach his fnend till after the hand tliat wrote it 
was stiff and cold There was a difference which threatened to 
pass into a quarrel between Venice and the Lord of Ravenna. At 
Guido da Polenta’s request, Dante, in spite of the Jiateo of his 
former embassy (p cxi), undertook a mission to arrange conditions 
of peace. It is probable that he took the opportunity of thus 
vuitmg the North of Italy to read the lecture De Terra el Aqm at 
Verona, and then went on to Venice. IIis mission was not more 
successful than the former one had been The Senate was shy and 
suspicious, and refused to hear him at any length. When he 
asked permission to return to Ravenna in one of their ships on 
the ground of health, they refused, as dreading lest hts subtle 
power of suasion should affect the loyalty of tlioir admiral. He 
had to return through the singularly unhealthy region that lies 
between Venice and Ravenna in the most unhealthy period of the 
year (July or August), caught a fever, which rapidly mastered him, 
and died, under Guido da Polenta’s roof, on September 14, 1321, 
at the age of fifty-six years and four months. So the life of the 
poet-prophet, with all its marvellous capucitios, and strange expe- 
riences of joy and sorrow, and far-reaching knowledge and lofty 
aspirations, with its frustrated hopes and unfulfilled ideals, with 
one hope, tho hope of uu eternal fame, not fnistrated, and one 
aspiration, we may trust, the aspiration after eternal life, abundantly 
fulfilled, came to its close, and the soul passed behind the veil to 
one of tho mansions of tho Father’s house, for whatever discipline 
of purification or crown of righteousness the Ktcrnal Wisdom and 
Love, after which, amid all seeming failures and partial waverings 
of faith, and Bins of spirit or of sense, lie had at least stnven, saw 
fit to assign to him 

According to one tradition (not perhaps very trustworthy), 
Dante’s liody was laid out, by his own desire, in the garb of a 
Franciscan friar, as though the approach of death had brought 
back tho memory of tho earher jieriod of his life, revived, it may 
be, by the adimration for the great Saint of Poverty expressed in 
Par XI. Another tradition, not absolutely incomiiatiUe with this, 
runs to the effect that Guido da Polenta gave him a stately funeral, 
in which the body was seen with tho poet’s wreath of laurel on its 
bead and the poet’s lyre laid at lU feet Two epitaphs are on 
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record, one reported to have been written by Dante himself, and 
still to be read on the tomb at Kavenna — 

8. V. F. 

(probably Stht Vtveiu Fecit ) 

Juia Monarchia, Supem, FUgetonta laemgue 
JLiutrando, eeeau, voluerunt fata quounqucj 
Sed guut pan cettit meltonbui hotpita eatbru, 

Auctoremgue luum petvi fehnor attru, 

Hxe daudor Danta, patnu extome ab orie, 

Quern genuU parvi Florentia mater ammtt. 


“ The laws of empire and the heavenly host. 

The fiery lake and Phlegethon’s dark coast, 

These have I seen, of these have told the tale. 

So long as fates propitious might prevail 
Now that niy better part has fled as guest. 

In happier regions flnding peace and rest. 

To Its Creator soaring high and far. 

In bliss and joy above each brightest star, 

Here am I laid, I, Dante, far from home. 

Exiled, from that fair city doomed to roam. 

To whom I owed iny birth, who yet did prove 
To me, her child, without a mother's love ” 

Grave reasons have, however, been urged {Frai V. D o lo) 
against accepting those lines as authentic, and we have to fall back 
on the statement of Villani and Boccaccio that the first inscnption 
on Dante's grave was written by the scholar-friend whose corre- 
spondence with him has come before us, Joannes de Yirgilio. 

Theologvn Dantet, nulltm dogmatu expert, 

Qttodfoveat claro p/nlotophia mnu, 

Gloria Muearum, vulgo gralieeimue auctor, 

Hicjucet, eifamd puleat utruingue polum • 

Qm loea de/imctu geUdie, regnumgue gemeUum 
Eietribmt logicu rhetvncugue modtt 
Paecua Pieritt demum nsmohat avenia 
Atropoe kea I Udum Imda raptt opue 
Bine vngrata tuht tnitem Ftorentia firuetum, 

Emhum natopeOna cruda too. 
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Quern fia Omimu gremio Ravema Nomlh 
Oaudet honorati e(mi%euute Duett. 

Jfille treeentmu ter teptem Xummtt anmt 
Ad lua SepUmlirtbus ultbut astra redii. 


“ Hlio Dante lies, divine, to whom 'twaa given 
To know each dogma ol the truth of Heaven, 

'Which Wisilum true withui her hreast doth cheneli, 

The kluees’ son, whose fame shall never perish , 

Who won men’s hearts 'liy singing in their tongue. 

And gained a world-wide fame hy what he sung , 

Who with his Hiihlle speech has ]>ainted well 
That IwofuIU Kingdom and the uy Hell , 

And then at lust uioile ghiil each verdant lawn 
With sweetest notes from leeds Pienan drawn 
Ah me ’ ]iale Atropus that wish has marred. 

And Florence, tlnuiklesa to her son ill-starred. 

Has Iroiii hercntfl breast her offspring sent 
To end Ins ilays in lifelong lianishinent, 

Kavenna boasts that here lie passed to rest 
Upon her honoured leadei Oiiido’s breast , 

In year one thousand, hundreds three, thrice seven, 
Sejitember’a ides, he sought his stars in Heaven ” * 

Here T end what I hate to say of Dante’s life. Of the subse- 
quent history of liia resting-place and of liis family, of some 
points connected with the plan of Ins great woik and the date and 
history of the others, of the estimate formed of him by his con- 
temporanos and hy posterity, of hia iiiQuence on tho literature of 
Europe and tho ]iohtics of Italy, I shall speak, if my limits permit, 
in the Appendix to vol ii 


NOTE 

Dr Qeoi^ IrmeFs Romfahrt Kmttr Ifnnrteh’i Til is, as I have 
already said, a valuable contribution to the history of Dante’s time. 
In the archives of Coblentz there are three MSS , each of them of the 

* It 14 noticeable that each of the epitaphi ipeaks of the **stars,'' Dante had spoken iii 

the last lines of each part of the 
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nature of a contemporary chronicle of the chief events in the life ot 
Archbishop Baldwin, the youngest brother of the Emperor Henry of 
Luxemburg. One of these consists of seventy-three coloured drawings, 
representing every memorable incident, from the election of the boy- 
archbishop — he was but twenty-two at the time, and Papal dispensations 
were necessary to vindicate his consecration from the charge of irregu- 
larity — to the Emperor’s death and interment. These have been repro- 
duced m faenmiU at the cost of the Prussian Government, and Dr 
Irmer’s letterpress which accompanies them is of the nature of an 
elaborate historical and arcbtcological commentary The artist clearly 
accompamed the Emperor’s expedition, arid here and there are found 
margmal notes in the Archbuhop’s handwriting So far the work has 
all the interest of being that of a contcmiiorary and eye-witness In 
dealing with the previous history of the house of the Counts of Luxem- 
burg, and in all that concerns the expedition as seen from a German 
point of view. Dr Irmer’s share ot the work is sufficiently exhaustive, 
to the extent of identifying, at every stage, the armonal bearmga of 
every banner oi shield that appears in the several illustrations It 
will be worth while to note the facta w hich have not already been noted 
111 my summary of the lustoiy, and which present any points oi possible 
contact with Dante's life 

The Emperor’s father, Count Henry oi Luxemburg, hod a high 
reputation for courage, generosity, and the charm of a genial and 
chivalrous presence His brother Walram was known as “ puXchenrimtu 
hoimimm ” They both died in battle against the Duke of Brabant in 
1288. Henry seems, from Dante’s account of hiiii 7X to have 

inherited their personal advantages His mother, Beatrice, daughter of 
Baldwin, Count of Avesiies — one wonders whether the name attracted 
Dante — was left with three sons, the future Emperor, bom ctre. 1272, 
Walram, born 1280, and Baldwin, bom 1285 Henry soon began to show 
himself a worthy son of his fathei, forgave the knight whohad dealt that 
father’s death-blow, founded iiionastencs in the Luxemburg territory, and 
acted throughout in the spirit of the words which, os Emperor, he chose 
for the motto of his seal, Jutte judtecUe, Jiht hommim. One can hardly 
help thinking that that choice was present to Dante’s mind when he 
wrote his vision oi the DihgiUjustxham gut jndwatit terrain in Par xvui 
76-99 In 1290 he was knighted by Philip the Pair of France, and m 
1292 was married to Margaret of Eiabant, of whom the chroniclers 
always speak as singularly devout and saintly. The third son, Baldwin, 
studied at Pans m 1 299 one notes, as beanng on the age of nnivereity 
students, that he was then only fourteen He was still pursuing his 
studies there in 1 307 One of Dante’s probable visits to Pans falls within 
those limits, and Henry himself was there with his brother in 1304. 

VOL I t 
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Probably they became acquainted there with Luitpold von Eebenberg, 
afterwaide comueller to Baldwin, who had studied at Bologna, and who 
wrote a book, presumably on the lines of the llonarchtd, with the Utle 
De Segno el Impeno 

In 1307 Baldwin, still at Pans, received the news of his election as 
Archbishop by the Dean and Chapter of Trdvcs He and Heniy had 
both been present at the enthronement of Clement V. at Lyona They 
found no difficulty in obtaining at his hand the necessary dispensations, 
and Baldwin was consecrated by him in the Cathedral of Poitiers, March 
10, 1 308 On their return to Trdves in May, they were met by the tidings 
of the assassination of^ the Emperor Albert (May 1 }, by liis nephew, 
John of Suabia. The young Archbishop found himself suddenly raised 
to a position of supreme importance. He was one of the electors of the 
Empire ; it was Ins function, as Cliancellor of the Empire, to summon 
the other electors. There was a rumour that Albert, ns he was dying, 
bad rcconiniended Henry as bis successor. The two brotliers resolved 
that they would work together for the Imperial crown Dr Irmer 
tells the tale, us Mrnzel tells it, from the Uemiaii point of view, speaks 
superciliously of Malaspina and Dmo Compagni, and, cnnonsly enough, 
makes not the slightest allusion to Villani We arc therefore left with- 
out any materials that connect themselves with the Italian intrigues and 
wire-pulling of which the last-named historian tells, and in which I think 
I can trace Dante’s hand All that can be said is that tbe facts wbicb I 
have now epitmuiaed are perfectly compatible witli the inferences to 
wliiih I have been led, and that they supply additional evidence of 
possible opportunities of a personal acquaintance on Dante’s part both 
with the Archbishop and the Emperor 

When we enter on the actual bistoty of the expedition to Italy, we 
are led over the same ground as that which we have .already travelled, 
and It docs not seem necessary to go over that ground again. What one 
notes in oildition is that the Archbishop accompanied bis brother from 
the first, almost to tlie close of the Emperor’s life, returning to Treves 
with a view to oollcaiiig remfon.ements only a few months before his 
death , that the Empress Margaret and Ins younger brother, Walram, 
were also with him— the latter, it will lie remembered, fell in battle at 
Brescia, the former died at Genoa , that wuth the exception of his 
rigorous treatment of Cremona and Bresuii, the Emperor’s conduct was 
ebametensed by a chivalrous generosity , that he halted to keep everv 
great Church festival with a deiout reierence , that Florence was 
throughout the leader of tlie Guelph opposition to Ins claims, hacked at 
first secretly, and then openly, by King Robert of Naples, that the 
Cardinal da Prato apiiears 111 Inner, os m Villant, as his constant and 
most indefatigable supporter ; that his chosen counsellor during the 
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whole expedition was Nicolaus, a Dominican &iar,probahl7 from Lnz- 
emborg, and Bishop of Butnnto in Albania (Murat, iz. p, 886). But it 
IS disappointing to find that the German standpoint is still that from 
which the whole story is told ; that the names of the Italian adherents 
of the Qbibelline cause are almost conspicuous by thmr absence ; 
that Dante and Can Grande come in only for a passing notice ; that 
Uguccione della Faggiuola, hloroello tlalaspina, and Cino da Pistoia 
are not even named. Inner conjectures that Dante’s first interview 
with the Emperor was at Tunn, and thinks it improbable that he was 
among the Italian delegates who met the Emperor at Genoa ; m neither 
case, it seems to me, on sufficient grounds Among facts of which we 
can only say that they may have had a siiecial interest for Dante, one 
notes the presence in Henry's army of one who was a poet as well as a 
kmght, Walter von Hombuig, whose exquisitely tender farewell to his 
wife on starting for Italy Irmer has happily given ns , and, as an example 
of the irony of history which marks the whole course of Henry’s progress. 
Ins founding in February 1313, six months before his death, on the site 
of the old town of Poggibonsi — it had held out for Ifanfred and had 
been destroyed by the Guelphs after his death — a new city which was 
intended to be a memorial of Henry’s tnumph under the ambitious 
title of Monte Impenale Dr Irmer gives, as the frontispiece of his 
volume, a photograph of the Emperor’s head on the tomb which is now 
in the Campo Santo of Pisa, and so enables one to recognise the dreamy, 
idealist look, the air de dormtr mal, of which I have already spoken. 
He furnishes the fact that the monument was erected by the Pisans, 
throughout conspicuous for their devotion to the Emjieror, in 1315, and 
gives the striking words which come at the close of the inscription, 
Quicqutd facvnut vetaX ex alto , but he does not notice that at that time 
Pisa was governed by Uguccione della Faggiuola, Dante’s fnend, or 
what seems to me the eminently Dantesqne character of the Latm words, 
as summing up his acceptance of tlie inscrutable decrees which had 
shattered all the hopes tliat the Florentine exile hod so fondly cherished. 
Lastly, he records what is not Writhout a touching pathos for us, that 
every year a solemn requiem le still sung in the Cathedral of Pisa on 
August 24th, as the aiiniversaiy of the Emperor’s death. 



Sncipit 

Comoedia Dantia aiagbecti, 
florenttni, 

Ylationc, non moribus. 
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CANTO I 

The WUd Wood~The Bewddered Travdler — The Mountain DdeetaUe — The 
Tiuee B&ute of Prey — Vwg^ to the Reeeue — Prophecy of (he GreyhowuL 


WiiEV our life’s course with me had halfway sped, 

I found myself in gloomy forest dell, 

Where the straight path beyond all search had fled 
Ah mo ^ hard task it were m words to tell 

What was that wood, wild, drear, and tangled o’er, 5 
AVhich e’en in thought renews that terror fell t 

2 We are unable to iix with precision the date (probably arc 1303-3) when Dante fiiat 
entered on the work of wntinff the CofHmedia He has defined with the utmost care tlie 
tune at which its action opens He has reached the " haU way ' point of the threescore 
years and ten which Iw, with the Psalmist (Ft xc lo), reco|mised as the normal standard of 
man s life {Cqhv iv 23) , and as he was bom in a d xs 65» this brings us to a u 1300 llie 
sun t« in the of A.rie<t (1 38), the date (Match 25), according to mcdueval tradition, of the 
Creation and the Incarnation And, as we leam later on (C xxi zisX it was on the morning of 
Good Fnday that the narrative of liis experience begins On that day, at the same age (Cawo 
lc)t the (jinst had died It was a memonible epoch in the poet s life In that year (June 

he was chosen as one of the Pnon of hiorence, and to that election he looked buk os the 
/flfts et ortM of all his after troubles ( If p i«^ barlier in the year ( p. 140), he had 
probably b^een scut on a mission to Boniface VlII , who was then kee^ng the great Jubilee 
which he had proclaimed on the Christmas Day oS repp He wax there, it nuiy bei at tlie 
veiY date which he fixes for his vision, and his fnend Giotto, and Villanir the future hutorian 
of Florence, were with him {Crvwe, p 233) ^^en he looked back upon Uie Easter-tide of 
th*!! year, it came before him as the great crisis of his Lie He had fallen from his '* first 
love" {Putg XXX 124-141). and was wandering in ways that were not good Inwai^ly 
and outwardly, morally and politically, he was without guidance, and a horror ^ great 
darkness fell upon him The melancholy of the Bargello portrait, perhaps paint^ in this 
very year, was the outward token of the inward niise» and weariness which preyed upon 
his soul, like that of which we read in EccUsimttu and in Nmmfei He has to tell of his 
deliverance from that evil state 'I’he is for him, as the Pi^rtm's Progrets 

was afterwards for Bunyan the history of his conversion He has also to fulfil the promise, 
made ten years before, with which the Vtta Nm«va ended, that be aonld make the name of 
Beatrice lousortal 

3 Hie “gloonre forest ”(/*«rg' xis 64), the ** straight path" lost {Purg rrnr las), wax so 
natural a symbol of the state just described, that it is hardly ncceemry to look elsewhere for 
the sources of the imagery Prw 11. ^t5» a Pft 11 15, may have floated in his mind, or 
he may have found the thought in the Tetarrtio of htx master, Bruuetto tAtini Ol 7jX In 
his own Comnte (iv 34) he speaks of life as a telva errefua. To hum as to otmm (the 
AuUhwgra^ of 1 S Mill and the Coyftssumt of Augustine supply atnlcing parallels, not 
to speak of St Paul's recollections of a like state in Rom vii 83, 84), that state was as " the 
body of this death, ’ and even to remember it was terrible. 
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THE BEWILDERED TRA VBLLER. [Hsti, a i. 


So bitter ’tie, death’s self were little more ; 

But that the good tliere found I may display, 

I’U tell what else ’twaa given me to explore. 

Uow 1 there entered, can I not well say, >» 

So slecp-opprest was I in that same hour 
When from the true path thus I went astray 
But when I reached a point ’Imve which did tower 
A mount, whore to its end that valley drew, 

'Which pierced my heart with terror’s torturing i>ower, « 

1 looked on high, and lo I its slopes to view 

Came clothed with brightness from that planet’s r.u 
Which for all others ordereth path most true 
Then for a while did peace the fear allay 

That my heart’s fountain vexed, nor did relent im 

All the sad night I passed in such dismay, 

And e’en os one who, panting, worn, and spent, 

From the deep sea escaping to the shore. 

Turns to the perilous waves m wonderment, 

So did ray soul, that still fled evermore, n 

Turn Imck to gaze upon the scene around, 

Which never living man had jet iiassed o’er 
When my worn frame awhile hod sought the ground, 

Once more I started tlirough the desert plain, 

So that the firm foot stdl was low ec found -u 


V Wlul elwc * A S' / givcw ' what h^h t)tinK« * 

Srlf knowl^2« had not >et romc, as it (Amr afterwards, thn>URh the reproofs of Beatrice 
XXX ix5-i4s),tupuiutto(he(AUhe,Bndtbcreforetothereniedy,oftheevtl HewLsas 
one walking m a oroam 

M I he *‘in('«unt,'‘ afterwards (1 77) docnlwd as the'* mount detectahte (we nole the 
unconM.iou« paralleln^m >11 Uunyan), can htand foi nothing else than the ideal life of holiness, 
ptfhapii also ihe ideal Christian polity, such as we find in the Men , after which the poet w is 
fieginmng to aspire He saw its heights Efenniing with the **rose of dawn Eien tu con 
template that ideal as afar off hrougnt with it some calm and comfort llie sun, in accordance 
with the Ptolemaic ’istronomy, is described a» a ** planet Here, of course, it is the hyniliol 
of the Sun of Righteousness, (tod is the s|MntuaI Sun of the Universe (Far xxv 54 , ( i>m> 
111 la), leading men (we note the sad pathos of the ** others ’ as coming from the bewildered 
pilgnm) on their wa> xin i6-?i) 

O The hret simile ui the Cmwiw , like all that follow it, t« as (ar as possible from being a 
"poetical omamenL ' It is introduced because it describes a state which no othei words 
could describe half as well It reminds us m part of the "rearv mart magHo ' of 
Lucretius (I >), but there the tranquillitr is that of one who had not been struggling with the 
waves, who had not made shipwreck of tiis luth, liecausc there was no faith to lose Here 
the escape » that of one who has uttered his Dt Profnndtt He has passed (the two images 
Mend together) out of the valley of the shadow of death the abyss from which no " liwny 
man" 0^ speaks of the soul s life, oot the body’s) had ever been delivered, and looks b^ 
with the first consciousness that hope was po'^ble, even m the midst of fears 

Aspirations after the td^l are followed by efforts He begins, after a short interval of 
repose, to climb the mountain of hoUne» 
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And lo ' just as the sloping side I gain, 

A leopard supple, lithe, exceeding fleet. 

Whose skin full many a dusky spot did stain , 

If or did she from before my face retreat, 

Ifay, hindered so my journey on the way, ss 

That many a time I backward turned my feet 
Tlie hour was that of earliest dawn of day ; 

And with each star the sun on high did ride. 

Which with him was when Lore’s divmest sway 
O’er the first forms of beauty did preside , «o 

So that good ground for bright hopes met me here 
From that fan; creature with the spotted hide, 

Tlie hour of day and season sweet of year ; 

Yet o’er me, spite of this, did terror creep 
From aspect of a lion drawing near. 41s 

He seemed as if upon me he would leap. 

With head upraised and hunger fierce and wild, 

So that a shudder through the air did sweep , 

Then a she-wolf, with all ill greed defiled, 

Laden with hungry leanness terrible, to 

That many nations of their peace beguiled , 

*’3 L lie three symbolic {uniu that obstruct the pilgnm’s Mth are thoke of Jtr v 6 The 
frequency with which Daote quotes that pn^het (t' n c 39, J*rat O M 111 116) 
seems to uidicate a certaia attraction of affinity In temperament, in genius, to some eatent 
in their outward fortunes, the livct of the two men present a strange paraUelism After the 
manner of mediaeval commentaries, starting from Jerome {Comm tn Jtr v CX the three 
form^ of animal life betome types uf moral ev)l*-tlw leopard of the love of sensuous beauty, 
the hon of pnde, the woU of greed (so Hott , without noticing others) So tn the Cctd'H 
Ltgtnd the^ are the three sms which S IMtmnic and S Francis were raised up to overcome 
So Boethius (fi 111 X where, however, the 5wine Ldees the place of the leopard l^ossibly, as 
a whole school of commentators (Foscolo, Kouetti, and others) have suggested, there may be 
an underlying political symbulistn as well, and the three beasts may stand for Florence, 
I ranee, and the Papal Cuna respectively, as tratcal represen atives of those vices What 
l)*inte calls (A/ to Can Grande) the nature of his poems, **sks manifold in meaning," makes 
a double interpretation probable, and it is uertiaps ui favour of this view that Jerome {Comm 
tn Jtr V 6), while accepting the moral allegory, suggests also that the hon is the symbol of 
the Babylonian monarchy, the wolf of the Medo*Permsn, and the leopard of that of Alex^ 
inder the Great , the >pots of the leopard s skin representing the mingled population of the 
Macedonian monarchy, as to the interpreters ahov^named tuey represent the factions that 
destroyed the peace of Florence 
* See note on 1 1 

The leopird did not alarm the wanderer The life of sensual enjoyment, the stir of 
the rejoicing city, if we admit the reference to Florence, blended with the bnghtness of ^pnng, 

g irhaps with the memories of Holy Week aud Easter (0OCC ), and gave rise at first to rape 
lit the hope was transitory The leopard hindered the pdgnm from dimbing the mountain 
He sought to resist the temptation by enniUuig himself among the followen of S Francis 
of Assisi probably among the lerttaries (C art ro6), but he needed a stronger impulse than 
any ascetic rules could give him 

^ The lion and the wolf (comp Purr xx to), unlike the leopard, are simply deterrent 
Pnde and avanee, embodied chidfly in me Mts of the TOwers, France and Rome, that thwart 
his political aspirations, caused fear, and not hope The soul gave up the struggle and fell 
bacK into the wkness from which it seemed to have escaped 
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VIRGIL TO THE RESCUE. 


[HELL, 0 . I. 


And theienpon such gonrow on me fell, 

With dread that came from that ill-boding sight, 

That I lost hope to dimb that monnlain well. 

And e’en as one who gains with great delight, 

When tlie time comes that makes him lose his prey. 
Mourns in each thought, opprest with sore despite, 

So that fierce beast, who ne’er at rest did stay, 

Now meeting me, by slow degrees and sure, 

Thrust me back there where silent is the day. «> 

And as I fell back to that clime obscure, 

Before mine eyes there seemed a form to glide. 

Whose voice, through silence long, seemed hoarse and pnui , 
And when I saw him in that desert wide, 

“ Have pity on mo ” I to him did cry, 

“Whether in thee or man or shade is spied.” 

And ho made answer “ Man no more am I 

Man 1 was once , my parents Lombards were, 

And both to Mantua traced their ancestry , 

Sub Julio was I bom, though late the year, n 

And lived at Borne beneath Augustus good, 

While false and lying Gods men worshipped then* 

A poet I, and sang the righteous mood 

Of great Anchiscs’ son, who came from Tro}, 

When haughty I lion was by hro subdued ie 

But thou, why tum’st thou back to such annoy 1 
Wliy climb’st thou not yon mount delectable. 

Which IS the source and spnng of every joy 1 ” 

^ Comp MiUon, S A 86 — Thr Mtn to me i« dark, 

Aod bileut i> the moon." 

A Help cornea from an unexpected quarter What Plato had been to Jusnn and Augti^tme, 
Virpl was tu i)ante~a " «chooIma5ter leadi^ htm to Chnst ’ In /'mr^ an 3, he applies 
to him the very tetm, " paKlAKO^ue, ' of m 94 1 cannot doubt that we have the 

record of an actual eapeneoce Vii^l was for him more than a Dttts ex macktmA^ the 
representative of human, aa distinguished from divine wisdom He had studi^ him in his 
youth, had formed his style on his had drunk in hi4 thoughts to the mvatness of the part 
Oteisned to Rome in the divine drama of history In the vision of H^es in B vi. of^e 
^mtd he found, it need hardly be said, more than in any medieval legends, vuoons of 
Albene, or S. Pamck^s Purgatory the archetype of the ivmmedta. The 'Mone silence” 
and the "hoarse voire” may symbobsc eith^ the general neelert of the poets rn^om, or 
Dante 8 own temporary di«regara of what might have saved mm from his fall To hu n, at 
first, the oracles m human wiMooi seemed dim and dark Comp Milton, P L vn. 35 
'* With mortal voice unchanged, 

To ho *rse or mute, though fallen on evil days *’ 

Virgil, A BC 70,<f nc 19. Julius Cssar,^ ac 100, n.c 44 Augustus, 
h B,c 63, 4f AO 14. Vu-gil bad, therefore, been for twenty-six years a contemporary of 
lulittt It IS worth notmg that l>aiite had been Uui,ht by his master, I^tini, to think of 
Julius as the lir<‘t hmperorC/Vr 1 38) 
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THE MYSTIC GREYHOUNDS. 


S 


“ What ' art thou Viigili thou that spimgmg vroll 

Which pouiB of clear full eloquence the tide t ” n 

I answered him with looks that reverence telL 
“ O, of all other bards the light and pride, 

Let the long study and the love avail 
Which I to that thy volume have applied. 

Thou art my Master, Gmde that dost not fail, » 

And thou alone art he from whom I drew 
The goodly style whence comes of praise full tale 
Thou see’st the beast that back my footsteps threw , 

Give me thine aid against her, famous seer. 

For she with fear doth vem and pulse imbue ” i» 

“ ’Tis meet thy steps to other course should veer,” 

Ho answered, when he saw me weepmg sore, 

“ If thou wilt ’scape this region waste and drear , 

For that fell beast, whose spite thou wailest o’er. 

Lets no man onward pass along her way, n 

But so doth hinder that he lives no more, 

And IS of mood so evil, fierce to slay. 

That never doth she sate her hunger dread. 

But, when full-gorged, still hungers most for prey. 

Many the creatures are that with her wed, us 

And will bo more until the Greyhound come 
Who with sharp agony shall smite her dead. 


^ Daat« speaks as one already (in a o 1300) held in repute as a writer, prohaUy referring 
to the yita Nuovat and the and Comsuw, which telong to the earlier labmrs of his 

life . possibly to the Dt Man (W itteX or to LaMn poems which batw not cone down to us. but 
in which the eclogues that passed between him and Joannes de Vtrgibo show him to have oeeii 
.•n expert The Tact, however, that in Cmna a he speaks of his own tanvt tttla is proof that 
heasenbed his mastery over Italian to the study of virgirs Latin The “fell beast'* that had 
driven the poet back Tram the “ delectable mountain ’ was the greed of gain, which he found 
dominant everywhere, attacking even him, pitiless and insatiabie (comp Mon 1 x6 , Comv 
w xa). 

100 The “ greyhound '* is the idealised deliverer of It^y In the Da Men l ^Dante dwells 
on the repression of covetousness as the great work of the true Emperor Here, however 
(the passage being probably mscrled after the death of Henry VII in a o >3>3), the ideal is 
localised by the two Feltros, the one in Fnuli the other (Montefeltro) in Komagn^ to the 
territory ruled by Can Urande della Scale of Veron^ to whom, as vicar of the Empire, 
the womipper of the ideal transferred hu hopes after Henry’s death. In Par xvii 8a-^ he 

describes ^ protector in nearly the same terms as those which are here used, *' earing not 

for silver,” making the rich poor and the pom* nen By some commentators (1 roy^ the 
“ greyhound * has been identified (less probably) with the Marquis L^uecione della Faggiuola, 
a Ghibelline leader, prominent m the movement under Henry Vll , to whom the tmeme 

is said to have been dedicated, and for whom two boundaries, Moeerata Feltna aad Sanlco 

hdtrio, have been found The name of Cam Grande, it may be noted, probably suggested 
the symbol of the “greyhound ** In the “lew Italy "(I i^)we have an eeho of the humilta 
Italia oXaEn m 532 For the names that follow, see /ffa v 330-360, xi 831 xu 030-953 
l*hc width of the work whiUi the greyhound is to accompluh points clearly to a waoespn^ 
morsl evil rather than to the Papal Cuna, even if we were to suppose that Dante contero' 





6 PROGRAMME OF THE PILGRIM'S JOURNEY, [heii, o i 


He shall not ciaye broad lands or pelf at home, 

But visdom, virtue, chanty shall love, 

And ’twixt two Feltros shall his subjects roam 105 

Of low Italia shall he saviour prove, 

For which of old the maid Camilla died, 

Nisus, Fuiyolus, and Tumus strove. 

He through each town shall chase her far and wide. 

Until he drive her hack to deepest Hell, 'w 

From whence at Envy's pnmal best she hied. 

Wherefore for thee I think and judge 'tie well 
That thou should'at follow, 1 thy leader be. 

And guide thee hence to that eternal cell. 

Where thou shalt hear sharp wails of misery, ir. 

Shalt see the ancient spirits m tlieir pain. 

For which, as being the second death, men cry 
Those thou shalt sec who, in the hope to gain, 

When the hour comes, the blest ones’ liappiei Uiiiie, 

Can bear the tortunng fire nor yet complain i.d 

To these would’st thou with eager foulsleps oliinb, 

A soul shall guide thee worthier far tlian I 
With her I'll leave thee when to part 'tis time 


pUted Hell M ooee the ongin and tltc doom of that Cuna. fiiKC (i 6i, 1x4) runously 
enough wntes as if no one had ever tak<.n ** hpltro" as the name of a place With him U is 
aimply a common noun, the ** coane cloth ' of the carDient^ of the pour, md he wanderh tn 
omma alut of conjectural interpretations, one identiryiiig the deliverer with the Chnsc horn 
ID the stable of Helhleliem boOuido FisaiiofA o nooerts that in Spanish ‘'Jeitro' 

means “ arm^pit,** and that the words point pnmarily to tne '* honest and good heart ’ as lying 
between the armpit^ and to Chnsi and the second advent Such is the value of 

primitive tr«idition in the luterpretatiou of a poet The name Can had taken the place of hu 
original Chnsuan name, Francesco (II eg 395) an embodying a dream in which h» mother, 
betore hu birth, had had a vision of his future jp^atness Possibly the prominence given 
^ the travels of Marco Polo to the chiracter of KiihUi, the great JChan (O'an Grande) 
lartary, as an almost ideal king, mij have affected Dante's language Lau Grande l^came 
a namtn et «mtn ui a new ecnae iXult t 133, 139). 

117 The *' second death ” is often taken as if it were equivalent to the aBPitnla non fur which 
the damned are supposed to long, and to limg in vaui As used, however, in Jfev xx 14, xvi 
8, the phrase has precisely the opposite meaning, and stands fortheuiumate doom, and Dante 
was too good a theologian to use U in any other sense His use of the term in hia letter to Che 
Florentines S34 O Af tii 4^) t» ahM>lutel> decxMve on this point Jigv ix 6 

seems at first to support the traditional view, but there the ' te^ottd dwth is not nim ed 
On the whole, it seems best to take the word **cry ’ a« simply meaning bewail, ’ and as 
referring to the present or future sufferings of the damned (so Boccaccio) On the otlier 
haad, a striking coincidence is found m the Adam, among the apocrypha of the 

ao<all«d Chrutians of St John at Bassora, where it is written of the damned, “ Ihey call on 
the second death with loud cries, and the second death is deaf to their prayers’* (Miene 
Diet desA^ocr 1 isa). 

tu As in C iiL ^ It IS the absence or the pretence of hope that makes all the difference 
between Hell and J^rgstory llie fiercest paus are endurable, may even be welcomed, if 
they develop the capaaty for blessedness. 

The **worthier soul." as the sequel shows, u Beatrice^ glorified and transfigured so as 
to be the representauve of dtvinc, as VirgU was (ff human, wu^oiu ’ 
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THB CITY OF GOD 
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For that great Emperor who reigns on high, 

Because I lived a rebel to His will, la 

Wills that through me none come His city nigh 
Through all the world He rules, yet there reigns still , 

There is His city, there Eis lofty throne. 

Thnce blest whom He doth choose those courts to fill ' ” 
Then spake I, “ By the God thou did’st not own, iw 

O Poet, I of thee a boon desire. 

That I may ’scape this woe, or worse unknown. 

That whither thou hast said thou lead me higher, 

So that St Peter’s gate m sight I find. 

And those thou tell’st of in their torments dire ” i u 
Then he moved onward and I trod behind 


CANTO II. 


Thf Doubts — The Three lUeescd iMdtes m Furadtee — 

I'hc Journey Jteiumed, 


The day was closing, and the dusk-brown air 

Set free from toil all forms of life that dwell 
On earth and all alone did T prepare 
To bear the brunt of all the conflict fell, 

As of the way so also of the woe, s 

Which now my mind, that errs not, will retell 
Ye Muses, help, Thought soarmg from below, 

And Memory, writing all mine eyes did see , 

Ho shall thy greatness yet more nobly show 


Readers of the Df Mon will appreciate the ugnificance of the use of the word 
"Emperor" rather than "King." a5 representing the sovereignty of God. Ihe earthly 
]? mperor wav the type of the heavenly Compare the use of the same word of the Lord 
ofHdl(C xxxiv 38} 

134 «St Peter’s gate." The entrance, not of Paradise, but Purgatory Comp /*«fg 
VI. 127, 54* 

1-8 An echo of iv mO'SsS The pilgnm, m that dusk of eve, enters, he alone of all that 
live (Virgil, of course, belougt to another order^ on his marvellous joumw The sen se of 
volitarmess m his avpirationv reminds ue of the words said to have been spoken by him when 
It was proposed that he should go on an embassy to Rome "If I stay, whoistogo? Ifigo, 
who 18 to stay ? ' 
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THE PILGRIifS MISGIVINGS 


[UBU, C. II. 


Then I began ; “O Poet guiding me, u 

Test well mj courage, see if it avail, 

£te to that high task 1 am sent by thee. 

The sire of SUvius, so tliou tell’st the tale, 

Yet subject to decay, did leach the clime 
Immortal, nor did sense corporeal fail. 

If, therefore, the great Foe of every cnine 
Was thus benign to him, as knowing well 
The who, the what, — high end m far-off time, 

Not unmeet seems it, where wise reasonings dwell, 

For he of our dear Borne and its great might i 

Was chosen sue in Heaven empyreal , 

Hut this and that, to speak truth definite, 

Were fixed and stablished for the Uolj See 
Where the great Peter’s Vicar sits of right , 

He, m that journey, where ho won from thee 

Ills glory, heard of things from wliem-e did flow 
The Pajial mantle and his Victory 
There later did the Chosen Vessel go 

To briiig back comfort for that one true creed 
Which opes to us salvation from oiir woe m 

Hut why should I go 1 AVho will this concede ? 

I nor .lEneas am, nor yet am Paul , 

Worthy of that nor I myself indeed, 

Nor others deem me Wherefore, to tins tall 
If now I yield, I fear me lest it be 
A journey vain. Wise art thou , more than all 

Mitfivinnit, self UiMntsl, fears come to Dante, a« they have rome to other prophets to 
Mo^s {Exod tv lo). Co Isaiah (/ra< vt sX to Jeremiah {Jrr \ 6) llie "sire ot Silvius ’ 
(Kidneas), bt Paul as the "chosen vcsscti ’ tnese had a work to do ahtch justilied the 
withdrawing of the veil of the Unseen Had he, the cituen of Florence, anything like a 
similar vocation f a ait however, kpeak& only of bt Paul s vision of Paradise ind the 
third heaven Was Dante thinking of the turnon of \t Pan/, a French poem of the Z3tli 
i enMry, of the type of the Vision of r ni AlbengOi which gives promineiiu. lo the sufienuKh ot 
the lost? (Oarifs p 343 ) 

llie " heaven enwyreal is desenbed in Conr n 4 as a region of light and flame, the 
calm peaceful abode of (.vod and the spinu of the blessed Comp Cic Soma c. 4, and 
Par XXX 50 

» The sensitiveness of the poet mingles with the self knowledge of the man. He has 
wtneed under the cnticum which treated him as only a writer cK sonnets and the like, and 
sneered at his claim to take hi$ place among the great poets of mankind, to write of his 
belov^ one what had never yet been written by max of woman {I' N c 43) So in the 
Com/ (I 3) he says, not without a touch of bitterness that he " has seemed vile in the eyes 
of many ’'^on account of his poverty , that ** every work of his was less prued, ^th what had 
be^ and toAa/ was to bt torot^kt ” In C iv <oo«ios, xxiv 94-99« we trace the same 
seV-conaaousness. He. as a reader of the Sthns, had probably learned that the man who 
u gnat of soul is oae who counts himself worthy, being worthy, of great things (Anst. Etk 
Nu IV 3) 
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I speak thou knowesk” And behold, as he 

Who wills and wills not, and by new thoughts tost, 
Changes his plan, and all his projects flee. 

So stood I on that dusky hillside lost , «> 

For musing still, the work all ran to waste, 

That at the outset sped its uttermost. 

“ If I have well thy words’ tni'e meaning traced,” 

Then answered me that noble Poet’s shade, 

“ Thy soul IS now with coward fear disgraced, u 

Which often hath man’s spirit overweighed, 

So that it turns him from his high emprise, 

As some false vision makes a beast afraid. 

That thou from out this fear of thine may’st rise, 

I why I came and what 1 heard will say. 

When first I looked on thee with pitying eyes, 

I w os among the souls that hang midway , 

And lo I a Lady colled me, blest and fair, 

So that I asked wherein I might obey 
Bright were her eyes beyond the star’s compare, cn 

And she began in accents soft and kind. 

With voice angelic, sndi as they speak there ■ 

‘ 0 Mantuan spirit, thou of courteous mind. 

Whose fame doth still in yonder world endure. 

And while the world lasts still its place shall find, w 
My fnend, not Fortune’s, on the slope obscure 
And desolate is so entangled there, 

That he through dread turns back from progress sure , 

The evil to be cured i% the telf-dntrust which dr»wv back from a high vocation 1 he 
remedy found in the consaouweas of an election Others* whom he womhipa with an 
adonng love, are watching over him. praying fur bni Hema^ have cntics and enemies, but 
* ‘ those t^t are with him are more than they that are against him " (• KtmgR vi i6) 

M The state of the souls that **hung imdway*’ is described more fully m C iv It is 
characteristic of Dante b tendeiicv to the hope " f for which see again /'ar xia 70) 

that though his theology formally excluded these from the beatific vision for which they 
peipetualTv yearned, he yet thinks of them as not shut out from the communion of saints, 
and capable of higher muustnes of service, not without its reward of praise, even than those 
of angels 

W /'iie star » the Sun (Catm 111 5) Comp IKrsif vtl 89 

** Such as they wak there ’ Lit. ** ui her own language " The words are commonly 
to mean the Italian of Florence , but the mention of the ** angelic voice ” justifies 
the paraphrase She spoke to Virgil in the dialect of heaven 
W '* Courteous *’ Dante’s frequent use of the epithet is eminently suggestive as to his own 
ideal of the manner of a noble nature It is used a^in of Viivil (1 134, 111 tsx), of the 
Angel of Fuigatory (Pttrg ix 93), of Odensi (Purg xi 8<s), of Thomas Aquinas {JPar 
XU XX iX 

Q words of Beatrice must be read in combination with those of Pttrg xxx xo3‘-x4S 
He who Wsd loved her had proved fauhiess, had faUen from Che ideal with which she had 


lo 


VIRGIL’S MINISTRY OF SERVICE [hbli, a n 


Ani much I fear lest he already bear 

A doom that makes my succour all too late, u 

From that urhich I in Heaven of him did hear 
Now rouse thyself, amVwith thy speech ornate, 

And with what skill to free him thou may’st know, 

Help him, nor leave me thus disconsolate 
1 Ikiatnc^ am who bid thee go ; n 

I come from dime which to regain I yearn 
Love moved me, and from love my speech doth Sow 
AVlien to my Lord’s high presence 1 return, 

Ity me thy praise shall oftentimes he show ii ’ 

Then she was silent I began in turn 
‘ O Lady of great i irtne, thou alone 

Dost raise mankind to pass the furthest height 
Of that bright heaven by lesser nrclea known , 

So much doth tliy behest my soul delight. 

E’en service done, repute of sloth would gam , » 

Thou iiocd’st not more tliy purpose bring to light. 

Hut tell the lause why thou dost not refrain 

From passing downward to this centn- drear 
From that wide realm thou longest to regain ’ 

‘ ( If what thou seek’sl so eagerly to hear,’ si 

She answered me, ‘ I hriefly now will tell 
Why I to enter here have felt no fear 
( )f tho">e things only fear in us should dwell 

Which have the power to uoik another’s woe, 

Of others none , they are nut torrihle m 

iiiftpiretl him* bui he is kUU her friend, and the fact that he is not F ortune s friend alim 
gives him ft claim on her i ompahsion i o exclude this intensely personal feeling and to see 
in Beatnce only part of the “ michmery' of an epic, the nllegoricil re^e^eniative of 'Ilieology, 
IS to confevs or at least to prove, oneself incap^le of entering into Dante s mind and think- 
ing as he thought 

•• In Dnnte s theology the spirits nf the West know what those of the lost do not know, 
(C X g^io8). the things that arc passing on the earth, seeing them, as it were, m the mirror 
of the Dmne Omniscience 1 he) are touched with horrou tor tuose whom they have left 
below, and are capable of consolation 1 hey can leave Paradise for a while on miiustnes of 
mercy, and enter into the abode of the lost without suATerme hurt (1 g«) They can hnn;; 
some increase of comfort even to the «>ouls that are at rest though not in bliss, by reporting 
to the Supreme King Che faithfulness of their service (1 47) 

/•Somf-'iVc 10, Beatnce had been described as “the oueen of virtue'' The*'heaTen 
by lesser arcles known ’ is that of the moon {Par it 30) Mankind excels all else thiu is in 
I ha t '* sphere beneath the moon^ because there isinits humanity the *' promise and potency " 
of a perfection and a beauty like that of the glorified Beatnce (comp, /’wvjf aax 115, and 
the OmsMsv of Cmr n ) The ideal transfigurauon of Beatnce which we find throughout 
the Camm finds suggestive parallels (1) in Auguste Omte's reverence of Clotilde de Vauz as 
the p^ect type < fthe Humanity anich was me only object of hu worship, and (3), on a 
lower level, in the term which Simon Magus is said to nave applied to hu mistreu Helena as 

the “first great thought" of Ood(£useb // A u 13). 



Hrn, a II] OVR LADY OF PITY, AND LUCIA 
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I by God’s bounty have been fashioned so 

That your great misery leares me sound and whole, 

Kor touches me yon fiery furnace’ glow. 

A gentle Lady dwells m hearen whose soul 

So feels that hmdrance whither thee I send, » 

That judgment stem on high owns her control’ 

She Lucia called, and bade hex to attend. 

And said, “ Thy faithful one is now m need 
Of thee, and I to thee his cause commend.” 

And Lucia, foe of each unpitymg deed, luo 

Hastened, and thither came where with me stays 
Bachel, of whom in story old we read, 

And said “ O Beatrice God’s true praise, 

Why help’s! tlion not the man that loves thee so. 

That he for thy sake left the vile herd’s ways t lu 

Lost thou not hear his piteous plaint of woe t 
Dost thou not see the death he has to face. 

Whore floods that shame the stormiest sea’s boast flow ? ” 


** 1 h« ** gentle lady' ni none other than the Blessed Virgin, Our Lady of Pit/i the 
aymbcl of preveuient grace (/*nr xxxut t6), who here, as in Far xxxu 9 la represented 
as in compatw with Beatrice (symbol of Divine Wisdom), and with Rachel (symbol, as in 
XXVII 104, of Divine Contemplatioii), the veiy Queen of Heaven " bhe too had looked with 
pty on the wanderer 4^) In the ^ 29) Beatrice is said to have been made a 

sharer, by her death, in the glory of the blessed Queen of Heaven 

^ llie choice of Lucia may be connected, without much risk of error, with Dante's personal 
history The martyr-saint of Syracuse, who m the l>iocietian persecution had tom out her 
eyes that her beauty might not minister to roan's lust, was muen honoured m Florence, ind 
two churches, still standing, were dedicated to her The story of her death had made her 
the patron saint of all who suffered from diseases of the eye, and Dante (K ^ c. 40 Cettv 
111 ^ was at one time threatened with blindness. Fx veto offerings of silver eyes ^re still 
sf'en in her churches It was n itural that he, .*fter the manner of his time, should look 
to her as having healed him, as natural as that the outward should ticcome the symbol of an 
inward healing , all the more so when her very name brought with it the promise oi illumma- 
tion Another S Lucia of the convent of S Clara at h lorence, and of the Ubaldini family, 
who lived in the 13th century, has been siiggeHted (Seart ) as the one that Daiite may have 
had m view As both churches are dedicated to Lucia of byrtcuse, 1 inclme to the earlier of 
the two WiUk, however (Z 7 F u finds that the later Lucia s festival m calendars 
of Florence was May wth, and conjectures that this may have been Dante's birthday (May 
was certainly the month of his birth, C xv 55 Far xxii xxz), and that she was therefore 
chosen by him as hu patroness saint It is cunous that in Com/ 111 5 Mana aud Lucia appear 
as the names of two imaginary cities chosen to illustrate the theory of the sj^encal form of 
the earth It would be no strange thing in hagiolog> for the attnbutes ^tlm earlier to have 
been transferred to the later umt Lucia appears again in Farg ix 55 , Far xxxii 
137 

The name by which Lucia addresses Beatnce is as an echo of the A' iV c 76 Men 
exclaimed, as they saw m her the ideal of humanity, '* Blessed be the l^rd, who knoweth to 
work so wondrously ’ Line 105 cuitonuMi the whole story of the A' ^ It was through 
hif love for Beatnce that the poet s life became unlike that of others, with different aims 
and with a soul that dwelt apart 

to? What had been a similitude in C 1 ae u presented more objectively The poet had 
been in the great depths and the floods had gone over him Ptomic commentators have, 
after their manner, identified the "flood** with Acheron, winch is not reached till C 
111 78 
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FRESH COURAGE COMES WITH HOPE, [mw,® il 


ITe’er in the world went men at such ew^ft pace 

Their good to gain, or from their lose retreat, lu 

As I, when I had heard such words of grace, 

Did take the downward path from my blest seat, 

In thy fair speech confidmg, which brings praise 
To thee and those who listen at thy feek’ 

And when her tale she ended, then her gaze 

She turned, her bright eyes wet with many a tear, 

And so she made me come without delays 
And I, as she desired me, sought thee here; 

I made thee from before that fierce beast nse, 

'Which stopped quick dimbing up yon mountain fair isu 
■What ails thee then 1 why, why halt, lingermg-wise ? 

Why doth such baseness in thme heart find place ? 

Why host thou not bold zeal for high empnse. 

Since three such ladies, blest of God’s dear grace, 

Care for thee in that heavenly company, 

And in my speech such promise thou may’st trace 1” 

E’en as the flowers, beneath the night’s cold sky 

Bent down and closed, when sunnse makes them white. 
With open blossoms lift their stalks on high. 

So did I then with my half-vanished might , uo 

And such good courage rose within my heart 
That 1 began, as freed from all affright . 

" 0 gracious she who did the helper's port. 

And courteous thou who did’st so soon obey 
The words of truth she did to thee impart ’ ' 

Thou to my heart such yearning dost convey. 

With those thy words, to journey on again, 

That I once more by my first purpose stay. 


The fierce beast is the wolf, not the leopard, of C i. It may be worth while noting, as 
we port from the svmbolism, tlut the /<nisa ^ the original has been vonoosly rend«^ as 
"leopard,*' **paiiuier," ** ounce," or "lynx " 

IST The sunile calls for notice~<i) as the first example of the exquuiite vividness and tender- 
ness with which Dante looked on the phenomena of nature, fs) as an example of the tu 
plus uiim of fantastic exposition The fiowen, occordiiu to Rossetti {S^tr Aut Pap p 
30a) become white, and ore therefore a parable of the poers oonversioii from the Guelphism 
M the Nen of Florence to the GhibeUiiusm of the later Bionchi Dean Church’s language 
II hai^ly Coo strong when he says of this system of interpretation that it solves the enigma 
of Dante's works by traagmmg for him **« character in which it is hard to hay which pre> 
dominates, the pedamt, the mountebank, or the wfidel" (Dante, p 84) 
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On then ; one only will is in us twain ; 

Thou Leader art, thou Lord, and thou my Guide.’’ i«> 
So spake I ; and when he moved on, again 
I too that pathway wild and dreary tried. 


CANTO in. 


The Gate of Hdl — The Company of the Nevtrale— Charon, and hu 
Pauengtn. 

“ Through me men pass to city of great woe ; 

Through me men pass to endless misery ; 

Through me men pass where all the lost ones go. 

Justice it was that moved my Maker high, 

The Power of God it was that fashioned me, s 

Wisdom supreme and primal Chanty. 

Before me nothing was of things that be, 

Save the eterne, and I eteme endure : 

Ye that pass in, all hope abandon ye ” 

These words I saw, in characters obscure, 10 

Enwntton o’er the summit of a gate. 

“ Master, their cruel dnft is but too sure,” 

I said ; he skilled my thoughts to penetrate . 

“ Here it is meet thou leave all doubt behind , 

’Tis meet that thou all baseness extirpate. u 

19 * In hift new boro courage the pilnim rollows bts leader without reserve, aud the guid- 
ance continues till, in Purf xxx 53, Beatnce takes the place of Virgil 
^ The inscription on the gate of Hell embodies the root pnnciple of Dante’s eschatologjr, 
based as that was on the teaching of Aquinas Hell is the " cttjr** of the lost (the range of 
the word IS wider than that of the "cit)' of Dis" mC viii 68, which is but a part of Hell), as 
Heaven, theNew Jenwalem, IS the city of the great Kmg(C 1 xeB) The misery of the lost 
IS eternal in the sense of “ endless " Its existence is not onlv consistent with, but is con- 
ditioned by, the Divine love, which, without it, would be transformed to a weak and 
indifference to evil In its formation the three Persons of the Trinity, each mth Hu charac' 
tensuc attribute, the Omnipotence of the Father, the Wisdom of the Son, the Love of the 
Eternal Spirit, had co-operated The tune of its creation was fixed as after that of the rebel 
angels, possibly a^ their fall (comp Msti xxv 41), who are classified as among the ** tbngs 
eternal in the ^nse of everlastuig Its last and xnOst temble feature is that it excludes hope 
lliose last words seem to have perplexed and alarmed the piignm Could he enter through 
that gate and yet retain his hope of better things? See C ^11 ia6 for a further hiMory of 
the nte Commentators have discussed the question where the gate was supposed to 
stand, tome arguing for the cave near Avenui, as u jBm vi , some for the valley of 
Jehoshapbat, as being the Antipodes of ths Mount of Pnrgato^ liie debate seems a 
vomewhat prmtiess one. Dante, at all events, did not care to fumuh daiu for its decision 
The answer of his guide reimives the poet’s doubt His faith in the three heavenly 
ladieSj in God Himself, ought to have taught him that no powers ik the gates of HeU diould 
prevail against one who was under such protection 



WAILING AND GNASHING OP TEETH, [htoi, a iii 




We to the place have come 'where thou 'Wilt find, 

E’en ae I said, the people eorrow-fraught, 

Those who have lost the Good supreme of mind." 

Then me, his hand firm clasped in mine, he brought, 

With joyful face that-gave me comfort great, » 

Within the range of things m secret wrought 
There sighs and tears and groans disconsolate 
So sounded through the starless firmament, 

That at the outset I wept sore thereat. 

Speech many-tongued and cnes of dire lament, ^ 

Words full of -wrath and accents of despair. 

Deep voices hoarse and hands where woe found vent, — 
These made a tumult whirlmg through the air. 

For evermore, in timeless gloom the same. 

As whirls the sand atorm^lriven here and there w 

A id I, upon whoso brain strange wildness came, 

Said, “ Master, what is this that now I hear, 

And who that race whom torment so doth tame ! " 

And he to me “ This -wretohed doom they hear. 

The sorrow-smitten souls of those whose name » 

Nor foul reproach nor glonous praise did share 
Mingled are they with those of evil fame. 

The angels who nor rebels were, nor true 
To God, but dwelt m isolated shame 

The ** wpreme good of mind ’ is the intuition of God as the Truth thtt alone can satisfy 
Its cravings (comp Cokv i 2, 11 ia) 1 liat was, as it were, the fir^t A\iom of theology, as m 
JhAh XVII finding expression m all the great masters of that bcience, in Origen, and Clement 

of Alexandria, in Aiigustme and Aquinas Comp Anst de An c 3 
IV The clasped hand” tells of an experience whicli had felt the power of that sacrament 
of human help One wondors that no nabter of spintual thenmuticb has written at least an 
essay on the evangelising power of the hand as distinnished from the voice In this case it 
brought, as by a mesmeric influence, to the perplexed mind of the pilgnm something of the 
seroner joy with which his more expenenoro guide had learnt to l^lc even on ime most 
terrible manifestations of the Oivine nghteousnesii Human pity, however, was not extinct, 
and “ at first he wept At the outset, as throughout, Virgil is as it were, the Mentor, the 
higher self, of the poet , no longer the classical poet of the age of Augustus, but Christianised, 
meduBv flised, scholasticised, interested in the questions and polities uf Itvy in the 13th cen- 
tury {Four 1 440) 

M Foremost and most numerous smong the lost, Dante, u ith all the thoroughness of a strong 
nature, places those n ho had been content to reinaui neutral in the great contest l>etween good 
and evil Among these he may have recognised chiefly, it may be, many with whom he had 
been associatexl at Florence, — the “ White ’ Guelphs, the party headed by Vieri dei Cerchi, 
the nautvaux rtehes of the city, who lacked the eyil strength of the ** Black ” Guelphs that 
followed Corso Ponatt, and were content to take hfe easi^ and to let slip opportunities for 

S iod (JMntf, 45 Churek, 45) 1 here is, of course, no real contrast between this feeling and 

antes boa^ that he attached himself to neither of the two contending factions of his time, 
but formed a party by himself xvii 69) There the Question is between two forms of 
evil , here between evil and good and therefore the saying, “He that is not with us is against 
us {Matt XU 30), holds good in its fulness 

<7 LtA refers vaguely to Clement of Alexandria as the authority for these neutral angels 
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Heaven, fearing loss of beauty, spumed that crew ; « 

Hor were they harboured in the depths of Hell, 

Lest to the damned some glory might accrue.” 

And I ‘ “ 0 Master, what doom terrible 

Makes them lament with such a bitter cry 1 ” 

And he : “Full briefly 1 the cause will teU. 45 

Ho hope have these that they shall ever die. 

And this blind life of theirs so base is shown, 

All other doom they view with envious eye 
Their fame the world above leaves all unknown ; 

Mercy and Justice look on them with scorn w 

Talk not of them ; one glance, and then pass 011 ." 

And as I looked I saw a standard borne, 

'Whicli whirling moved with such a rapid flight, 

It seemed to me all thought of rest to spurn , 

And in its rear a long tram came m sight, zs 

Of people, so that scarce I held it true 
Death had undone such legions infinite 
And when among the crowd some forms 1 knew, 

1 looked, and lo ' I saw his spectre there 

Who basely from his calling high withdrew. a 


who waited to we the iMue of the conflict, but 1 have not succeeded in finding ihe passage 
Aquinas makes no mention of them. 

I have taken alcuna in its more ordinary sense, which seems to give an adequate meaning 
Ihe neutrals were not received into Hell, for thobc that were there would have hi^ the glory 
of exulting in the doom of those whose weakness had brought them to the same wretchedness 
as their own mom active evil (see C xii 9) Jhe other rendering, m which ttieuna is taken 
as B ' none,* — *' For glory none the d'lmned would have from them,*'— seems to imply th at 
the damned could choose uicir company 

^ It u characcenstK Chat Daute sees in the total loss of fame in the world which the neutrals 
have left a heavier doom chan the torments suffered by those whose name is still remembered, 
a hrther for good or evil, in that world Ihe last infirmity of noble mind exists even in 
the damned Comp C. xiii 77, xv xso, and ^iroughout the Inftmo 
^ Ihe punishment is clearly symbolic The sm of the cowa^ neutrals was that they had 
followed public opinion, t c cnes and banne'-s of the majority Now they are condemned to 
follow such a banner through all the vtciwcudes of its ever>chajigiDg vaallations That is 
the righteous doom of the anrm fopularts eaptator 
^ In accordance with the law implied in 1 49, the man who made tl tran r^finto is not 
even named, and hence there isa wide field forconjecture £satK who soldhts birthright (//e^ 
XU 16), Diocletian, the young ruler who had great possessions (ATAff xix as), Vien, or Torn 

S ano, del Cerchi (see above on 1 341 and /aar. 1 277), who at some politick crisis deserted 
s party, have been suggested by diflerent commentators On the whole, however, the earliest 
tradition, given by Bocc iccio rw k is probably the truest Piero da Morrone, who 

had led a nermirs life in the mountain of that name m the Abniza, was elected Pope at 
Perugia in 1294, and took the name of Celostine V , was persuaded by Cardinal Benedetto 
Gaetani that it was against hia soul's health to retain the pomp and power of the PaiMtcy, and 
solemnly tesigned his office, Gaetano being chosen as h» successor as Bimiface Vllr By 
some the act was looked on as an act of supreme saintliness, and under John XXII (X410-XS) 
Celestine wag canonised and his praises were celebrated by Petrarch {De Fit Solti ) It 
was not strange, however, that Dante, writing prior to the canonisation, and tracing all his 
own misfortunes and those of his country to the evd influence of Bomface, should take a 
different view, and see in that withdrawal from a high caUmg and election the act of a nature 
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Forthwith I understood and saw full clear, 

These were the sonls oi all the caitiff host 
'Whom neither God nor yet His foes could bear. 

These wretched slaves, who ne’er true life could boast. 

Were naked all, and, in full evil case, 

By gnats and wasps were stung that filled that coast ; 
And streams of blood down-tnckled on each face. 

And, mingled with their tears, beneath their feet. 

Were licked by worms that wnggled foul and base 
And when I further looked on that drear seat, w 

On a great river’s bank a troop I saw, 

Wlierefore I said, “ O Master, I entreat 
That I may know who these are, what the law 

Which makes them seem so eager to pass o’er , 

As through the dim hght they my notice draw.” n 
And he to me : “ Of this thou shalt know more, 

'When we our footsteps on the pathway set 
That runs by Acheron’s melancholy shore ” 

And then, with eyes where shame and awe were met. 

For fear lest he my words displeased should muik, so 
Till we the river reached I spake not yet. 

And then behold * toward us came a bark. 

Bearing an old man, white with hoary age. 

And crying, “ Woe to you, ye spirits daik , 

Hope never ye to see Heaven’s heritage : se 

I come to take you to the other coast. 

Eternal gloom, and heat, and winter’s rage 


wrak and therefore miserable, caring more r<nr esbe and quiet than for duty See Milman’s 
CAru vi 456-465 , Gower, Ccff/" Am 11 9rrmT' as a good Franciscan, armes 
vehemently against the Celestme theory, and refers the ^ran rtfinto to Esau Gut Pit , 
and Castetv agree in refemog the passage to Celestme, but urge on Dante's behalf that he 
wrote before the Church had g:iven her judgment on his abdication 

The penalty is again appropriate Those who had never clothed themselves with 
righteousness were left naked 1hose who had shruak from the stmging reproaches of men 
were now exposed defenceless to the stings of gnats and wasps Ihe “tears’* of their 
unavailing remorse expose them to yet further shame Is not this m its turn a parable of the 
doom that falls on the trimmers and the wavciers even on earth? 

71 The “ great nver " is Acheroni the stream of lamentations The “ law ’’ which leads the 
souls thither IS set forth m 1 lai-xay 

A The meture of the gnm ferryman of Hell is, as it were, a rg^hca of that in jSh vi 
899-30X JH«re, as elsewhere, Chnstian and classical mythology were mingled without 
scruple The mtroduction of Charon m Michael Angelos Last Judgment ui the Sistine 
Chapel as probably not an unconsaous pamllelism, but a direct reproduction of the thought of 
Dante lliat artist was a devout student of Dante, wrote sonnets in his honour, mid is 
said to have illustrated the whole of the Camm in sketches that were lost at sea. See £> 
GtuU 11 ai 1-085 
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And thou, who standeet theie, thou living ghost, 

Withdraw thyself from these who come as dead.” 

But when he saw 1 did not leave that host, «• 

“ By other ways, by other ports,” he said, 

“ Thou wilt that region reach, not here : received 
In lighter bark than nine thou shalt be led.” 

Then spake my Leader ■ “ Charon, be not gneved , 

This IS there willed where Will and Power are one, ss 
Kor question what should be at once believed. ” 

Then quiet were those cheeks, with beard o’ergrown, 

Of that old pilot of the hvid lake. 

Around whose eyes two fiery circles shone. 

But those poor souls, whose naked forms did quake, i<» 

Changed colour when they heard his accents hoarse. 

And gnashed their teeth, and then blaspheming spake 
On God and kith and km their bitter curse, 

Mankmd, the place, the time, the evil lot 
Of their engendermg, and their birth perverse. im 

Then drew they all together to one spot, 

With bitter weeping, on that dreary shore. 

Which waits each soul where fear of God dwells not 
And Charon, fiend with eyes that flamed all o’er. 

With signs and nods around him gathers all, ii» 

And strikes each lingering spirit with his oar. 

And as m autumn time the sere leaves faU, 

Each after other, till the branch, left baro. 

Yields to the earth its spoils funereal, 

111 like wise Adam’s evil offspring fare. in 

They from that shore leap, beckoned, one by one. 

As hawk that at its hire swoops down through air 


The ** other port« ' are in PHr^ n zox identified with the mouth of the Tiber, to which, 
in the strange belief of the time, the soub th^ were admitted to FiirsaCory flitted after 
death Charon’s refusal rests (i) ou the ground that Dante is not dead, (s) on t^ fact that 
Hell IS not hts doom 

313 Another echo from Virgil (/Bm vi 309)— > 

" Quam multa in silvis auctumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia," 

At* / ml 114 gives ''sees on the earth " 

317 The fir«t of a long senes of sinulitudes from the art of falconry, m which we may well 
believe the poet, as an expert, watched his birds, m their varying moods and acts, with a 
sympathetic msight (C xvo. say, xxu. 130 , Purg »u 70, xut 64 , xix 64) 

B 
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So they o’er those dark waters swift are gone, 

And ere o' the farther side they disembark, 

On this another troop together tun. i» 

“My son,” my kind guide’s accents bade me bark, 

“ Those who beneath the wrath of God have died, 

From all lands gather to this region dark. 

And eager are to pass across the tide ; 

For God’s stem justice so doth urge them on, iss 

That fear becomes desire unsatisfied . 

But never passeth here a guiltless on& 

If, therefore, Charon vex his soul for thee. 

What his words mean wQl now to thee be known ” 

So ended he, then shook exceedingly u* 

That gloomy region, so that still my fear 
Bathes me with sweat, though but in memory 
The tearful land sent forth a blast of air. 

Whence there flashed forth as lightning’s vermeil light. 
Which not one organ of my sense did spare . 1.0 

I fell as one whom slumber robs of sight. 


CANTO IV. 


The firit Cwde—The Lmbo of Infantt — The DwiUert tn (he Els>mn Ftelde 


Thbrb came to break that deep sleep of the brain 
A peal of thunder loud, that startled me 
As one whom force doth to awake constrain 
And with mine eyes thus rested, I to see 

Turned me, stood up, and steadfast gazed around, s 
To know the region where I chanced to be. 

lU 1 he linei that follow nve the " law ** uronu^ m I 76, and it is one of profound ethical 
significance. The doom or the souls that die in the wrath of God (sc m utter impeutence) 
cannot be altered , but they acknowledge that doom to be just Fear vanishes with hope, 
and tunu into desire seek to know the worst, and meet their punishment, some with 

blaqibemtes (L 10a) and defiance (C xiv 63, xaiv 3}, some with the calmness of resignation 
(C V 88-93). Comp. Faur 1 431 

Are Che earthquake and t^ thunder and the flash and the sleep to be looked on as a 
poetical device to evade the difficulty as to passing Acheron m Charon's Ikmc, or may we 
chink of them as entem^, without volition, as men dream of thunder, into Dante s vision } 
Anyhow he leaves the tale of his passage over the nver untold The stoiy of Purr ix i»<do 
suggests the thought of a journey like Bsektel’s, m ** the visions of God'‘(.£v<fr viii 3) 
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H«ti,ciT] LIMBUS INFANTUM ET PATRUM. 

Ill very deed upon the brink I found 
Myself, of that abyss of direst woe, 

Where thunders roar, of groane that know no bound. 
Dark was it, deep, o’erclouded so below, lo 

That though I sought its depths to penetrate, 

Nought to mine eyes its form did clearly show. 

“ Now pass wo down to that world desolate,” 

Began the poet, pale with sore afinght . 

“ I will go first ; thou shalt as second wait. ’ u 

And I, who had that change of hue in sight. 

Said, “How shall I go, if e’en thou dost fear, 

Whose wont it is my doubting to set right! ” 

And he to me : “ Their anguish who dwell there 

My face with pity’s pallor overspread, » 

Which to thy thought as terror did appear. 

Onward, for long the way we have to tread.” 

And so he passed, and made me enter in 
Where the first circle girds the abyss of dread 
And here, so far as hearing truth might win, a 

No other plaint rose up than that of sighs, 

That mode the air all tremulous within 
This from the sorrow without pain did rise. 

Endured by those vast multitudes and great. 

Which infants, men, and women did comprise. » 

idpake my good Master ; “ Ask’st thou not their fate, 

Who are these spints that thus meet thy view ! 

Ere thou pass on I will thou know their state. 


^ Acheron has been passed, how we are not told. As la Rtv xu x% ** lightnings and 
thunders and voices ’ «ire the prelude of the new Apocalypse. The srer stands at the mouth 
of the great pit which he u to descend through its ever'Danowing eucles and van^ scenery 
till he reaches the centre of the earth Where, on what spot of earth, the descent begins, we 
are not told Canto xxxiv 1x5 seems to sunest a vsU^ near Jerusalem, pos^lv that of 
Jehoshaphat (C x xi) The nearest approa^ b> measurement » in the tenth Bolpa, which 
IS deicnoed as having a circuit of twenty-two mileB (C xxix 9. xxz 8^ Commenutors 
(Veluteiii), in whom the surveyor temperament pradomlnaled, have given the diameters of 
each circle as varying from sSo miles u the first to 3! miles m the lowest (A^ O , 4th .S' J , 
607) 

The emotion caused by the torments of the lost seem to vary with their character Here, 
enteruis; on his own rcmion, to which he and his fnendb were doomed, there is a Pity '* that 
pales Virgil s face as if with fear In presence of more virulent evU, pity and piety become m 
compatible (C xx 98) 

The state dcscnbed is that of the Uvitnma Jammai»f which A'igustine(r Jnhan v 
44)a8Mgnb to unbaptised infants, and which Dante extends to the heatlma who have sousht 
righteousness There u no pam, but neither ib there hope for the beatific visiom whidi the 
^uls desire in vain Comp. Pmrg vii 35-3^ Dante accepts the dogma of his Church, but 
here, as in P«r xix. 70*78, not without the wish that be could believe otherwise He has to 
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THE HARROWING OF HELL. 


[HELi, c. nr 


That they suined not ; if they have ments too, 

These, baptism lacking, nothing help alone, ® 

The portal this of Faith thon boldest true 
And if they lived ere Christian creed was known. 

They did not in due measure God adore, 

And of this number I myself am one . 

Through these defects, not other guilt or more, *» 

We are among the lost, but so far pained. 

That witliout hope we hve in yearning sore ” 

When I heard tins, great gnef my heart constrained 
Because some pciaons good and brave 1 knew. 

Who in that outer Itmbus were detained 
‘ Tell me, O Lord and Master, tell me true,” 

So I began m eager wish to know 
The faith which every error doth subdue, 

“ Did ever any by his merits go. 

Or by another’s, hence, and then was blest 1 ” w 

And he, who knew what lay my speech below. 

Made answer “ I was but a new-come guest, 

Wlien here I saw a Mighty One descend. 

And on His brow the conqueror’s crown did rest ; 

He bade our first sire's spirit with him wend, ’>1 

Abel, his son, and Hoah too did brmg, 

Moses, lawgiver, loyal to the end, 

Abraham the Patnarch, David, too, the king, 

Israel, with all his children, and his sire, 

Kachol, for whom he bore such suffering, <0 

And others, whom He placed m Heaven’s blest choir , 

And thou shouldst know that human spirits none 
Gamed before these salvation’s joy entire.” 

cruhh the instinctive questionings of what we fed to have been his truer nature MSS and 
Sermv Latin version are in favour of the reading j^rU m L yjt but gives a far pre« 
ferable meaning So 

^ The term Itmhut (literally /Hegv, the borderland between pain and peace) had become 
technical m the mediaeval eschatology Milton uaes it iii his " limbo of vanities, ’ and it sur> 
vivea in the popular phrase tm Itmbo 

The question is answered from the Catholie doctrme of the " descent mto H ides/’ the 
** preaching to the spirits in pnsnn *' (i P*t ui xo> as interpreted by the Gospel of Nico> 
demus (See the Sindy on the Descent into Hell in the writer’s SHnU in Prison ) Dante 
follows the current view that the purpose the descent was to deliver the patnarchs of the 
Old Testament from their impmonraent and tisaspmt them to Paradise The epithet ** loyd ** 
or ** obedient ” belongs to Moses {/Jeh iii ^), and not to Abraham, as Longmllow takes it 
Rachel, as the tyw of heavenly contemplation (C ii eoe, Pnrp xxvu 104, Par ifwvit 8). 
IS named, while Sarah and Rebecca and Le ah are passed over In the ‘^Mighty One” of 
1 53 we have an instance of the reverence which leads the poet, wh^ in Hell, to avoid 
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THE FOUR GREAT POETS. 
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Not for hi 8 speaking ceased we to pass on, 

But tiacked the pathway through the forest dense, — u 
Forest, I say, of thick trees, souls each one. 

Not long had we our journey made from thence. 

This side the pit’s month, when I saw a flame. 

Which girt a hemisphere of gloom intense 
Some distance were we still when that sight came, 79 

Yet not so far hut 1 discerned m part 
That those who dwelt there were of honoured fame 
“ Thou, who dost honour knowledge and each art. 

Say who are these that m such honour dwell, 

It sets them from the others’ ways apart?” r, 

And he to me . “ That fair fame, honoured well, 

Which in thy hfe abore there thou dost know, 

Wma grace in Heaven which makes them thus excel ” 
Meantime a voice I heard which sounded so * 

“ Give honour to the poet loftiest , w 

Ills shade returns, that left short while ago ” 

After the voice was silent and at rest. 

Four mighty shades 1 saw towards me move, 

With looks that showed as neither pained nor blest. 

Tlien spake to me the Master whom I love . w 

“ Look thou on him who walks with sword m hand. 
Whose place before the three his rank doth prove . 


Uttering the name of the Christ Other tncet of the Goml of Nicodemus are found m C. rui 
195 The statement of 1 63 19 that embodied ui the It “ When 1 hou badst overcome 

the sharpness of death, Thou didst open the kingdom of Heaven to all believers ' In I 69 I 
follow Lombardi in the rendenng vtmeta (from the Lat vtmtrr) as "gut ’ rather then 
“ conquered,' ab most translators and commentators take it. The symbolism seems to be 
that the wise and good among the heathen were as lights shining m the darkness 

7 UO We note the emphasib of the fourfold iteration of the thought and syllables of 
" honour 

Bk .90 1 he hst is significant as showing whom Dante recognised as the great poets of the 
world (x) Homer he knew possibly omy at second hand, as m the quotations given m the 
translation of Anstotle (Ctnv iv ao), or by repute There is no evideoce that he had studied 
him as he had studied VirgiL Homer was translated into Latin at the rMuest of Pet*ar^ 
or Boccaccio by J..eontius of Calabn^ but an earlier venion, ascribed to a Pindar of Thebes, 
was current before Dante's tune {Qm Rtv xxi 5x9), though Ctnv 1 7 shows that he 
did not know it On the other hand, it may be nottKl that he at least knew a "little 
Greek/ and could discuss etymologies IConv u 3, m sx, iv x), and C xxvi 
implies an acquaintance with at least the story of the Ihe passages usuaUy 

oted as showing that he knew no Greek (Ctmv 1 7, u 15) ^ not prove it In fact, the 
former tends the other w^ A enne who could say that tne Psalms lost their b»uty in 
passingfrom Hebrew into Greek must have had some knowled^ of both languages (3) 
prose works of Dante suf^y many quotations from Horace (Cmp /tustmJihut I do not 
remember any traces of him m the CommttUa Ovid is fr^uently quoted m the C»nv 
(u 6, IV 07, and in the Comm k and m the transformation scene of C xxv Dante distmcUy 
challenges a comparison with the Metamefpkotet (4) Lucan seems to have bem as 
much studied as Virgil, probably because the subject of the Pkotnahot like that ot the 
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DANTE IN THE GUILD OF POETS. [alx^ c it. 


See Homer, somn poet of our band : 

Horace comes next, for biting satire known , 

Ovid the third, and Lucan last doth stand. w 

Because with me they all are so far one, 

Sharing the name that one voice uttered clear, 

They do me honour , well that deed is done ” 

Thus saw I round that lord whom all revere, 

Lord of high song, that goodly company, •'> 

While he o’er others snared like eagle there. 

.And when in converse some diort time passed by, 

They to me turned with sign of greeting kind, 

And he, my Master, smiled as pleased thereby. 

And yet more honour they to me assigned, m 

For they with me their lofty rank did share. 

And I was sixth amid that might of mind 
So did we onward to the bright light fare, 

Speaking of things it is as good to keep 
In silence, as to speak was then and there. los 

We came where nobly rose a fortress steep. 

Which seven high walls encircled as a screen, 

Guarded by streamlet flowing fair and deep. 

O’er this we passed as it firm ground had been. 

And with these sages I through seven gates went no 
Wo reached a field where all was fresh and green , 


jEngtiif fell m with his theones as to the Divme vocatinn of the Roman perole and its empire 
With him alio Dante challenni companson in C xxv , and quotations abound both in the 
Camm and Canv Statius, also among the poet's best loved authors, is, for a special reason, 
placed not here, but in Purgatory (/'arr? xai xo, 69, r/ a / 1 
M The ** one voice ** was that which came simultaneously from the lips of the four poets 
M It has been questioned whether the wonb apply to Virgil or Homer The latter seems 
the more probable Av i gives the plural, **or those lords.” 

103 Literature hardly records an instance of such supreme aelf’confidence Approximate 
parallels are, however, found in Bacon a committing has ume ** to the care of future ages,” avid 
in Milton's bdief that he could wnte what ** the world would not willingly let die ’ The world 
has, however, set its seal on Dante's judgment of himseir and placed him not only with thai 
goodly eompanv, but among the firat time ” oi the true Israel of poets We remembiv once 
more that the “Master of those who know "had defined the “great soul” as one that counted 
Itself worthy of great things being worthy {Btk Ntcom iv ^ In Purg xxu 97-108 we 
have the names of others— Eunpides, Simomdes. Plautus, Terence— vino were M 
among the “chief thirtp,' but Aschylui, and Sopnocles are not even named Except ab 
mentioned by Latin wnten they were, of course, unknown to Dante 

"Xlie poet's reticence has its parallel in 9 Car xu 4 Here also there were things which 
It “ waa not lawful,” was not possible, for a man to utter " May we think of the calling of 
the poet, and the conditions of excellence m it. and the roystenes of Nature and of hutory, 
as amcmg the things that were m Dantes mind T ' 

The seven svallt, each with its separate gate, represent the Trtvt$tm (grammar 
ihetonc, dialectic) and Omi^nvtMm (music, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy) of medueval 
edttcatHM, but I do not imI sure that the symbolism is more definite than that of the ''seven 
pilUir."oftl>ehouKofWiidoiBiny’nw u. i 
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A tnbe was tiiete viih eyes sad, gtave, domi-bent, 

And power to rule was on their faces traced ; 

Seldom they spoke, grave voice with sweetness blent 
So moving on one side, our feet we placed lu 

On open ground, high, full of light and clear. 

And all were seen who that fair region graced. 

There straight before me, lo * the forms appear. 

On the enamelled green, of spirits wise. 

Whom to have seen makes me myself revere. im 

I saw Electra with her brave aUies , 

Hector and brave ./Eneas there I knew ; 

Ctesar, all armed, with clear and falcon eyes , 

Penthesilea and Camilla too 

I saw, and with them Latmm’s ancient kmg, 

Who with his child Lavinia sat m view. 

Ihntus I saw, who Tarqmn low did bring, 

Cornelia, Marcia, Julia, Lucrece, nigh. 

And, all alone, Saladin wandenng 
When I to gaze a little raised mine eye, uv 

The Master I beheld of those that know. 

Sit ’midst bis wisdom loving family , 

118 The dc^cnption fills in with the report which othen give of Dante^n own dtmeiuour 
as coldi hterii, reticent [JBoce V D » I tli vr x^ 6), and b» hatred, bke Bishop Butler s, of 
people ¥ ho ** will be talking Laughter and iebt% he left (as in the story of his r^ly to 
Can Grande) to the bufib<Mi» in whom pnnees delighted, on the priociple that like loves like 

ISIJM With the exception of haladin every name is connected with Rome and with Troy, 
aa the stock from which the Romans sprung Electra » the daughter of Atlas and mother 
of Dardanub (/£« vui 134 Dt Mon u 3) Ihe ** falcon eyes of Caesar came from 
Suetonius (“ ntgrit t egrtis^tte oembtj Jnl Cnt c 45) For Camilla see note on C 1 X07 
Penthesilaea is the Queen of the Amasone who fought on the side of Troy (jKn xi 659- 
ftii I Uwreti*! IS naturally associated with Brutus. Marcia u there, but not her hii tbar^d 
Cato, whom we meet with afterwards as the warden of the Mount of Purgatory i 31), 

and whose heroic character Dance m'i> have learnt to admire from Lucan apart 

from these as beloiming to a different race and faith, u named m Coitv iv xx as distuiguiued 
for bis kingly hberanty 

181 . 14 S xiie list of writers that follows like that of heroes that precedes, throws light on 
Dante s preferences as a student We may feel sure that he had known, at first or second 
hand, the sages whom he quotes The ** Master of those who know is, of course, Aristotle, 
of whom he speaks in Cmo 1 1 as philoaopber, in Coise iv e as *' worthy honour and 
obedience and whose works (translated into Latin from Arabic tranblations) were Uie baais of 
the scholastic philosophy of the nth century, ab represented by ^ger Bacon and Aquuias 
Acopyof Anstotlc’schiefworks £thic8,Ph^es Metaidiysic^ transmted from the Gre», had 
Men given to the University of Bologna by the Emperor, Frederick II 1 442 

Faur 1 336) No less than seventy quotations fr’om ms works are found in the Cmp { 0 *an 
204) He alone 21 Is as a teacher Plato, whose idealiam was more in harmony with Dante a 
mind than the more formal system of Aristotle, may have been known 1 ^ him through that 
philosopher, through Cicero, aud through Aunstine Demoentus of Abdeia (b C 4^0-357) 
^ *'huighing philosopher/^ maintained the fortuitous concourse of atcuns, as 
the phenomena of the universe Dtogenes(BC 4ia^s3)wasthecynicphilosopherofamope, 
AMxagoras of Clasomene (b c 500-42^ the mAster of PenclM ana Socrates lhales of 
Muetus(BC 636>e46), the founder ofthe Ionian school of physicists, HeracletusOf bc 313), 

■ if philosopher'' of Ephesus 2 eao(B c 369-^), the founder of the Stoic scmoI 

J nese Dante may have read of m Aristotle or possibly in Diogenes Laertius In Diosemides, 
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THE SAGES WHOM DANTE HONOURED, (hiluo. r. 


All gaze admiiing, all due honour shoa 
There Socrates and Plato saw I pass, 

Who near him stand while others furthei go , i" 

He who to chance assigned the world’s great mas*, 

Thales and Zeno and Empedocles, 

Diogenes and Anaxagoras, 

And Heiaclito and Dioscondes, 

Explorer true of every quality, »“ 

Orpheus and Linus, Tolly joined with these. 

Sage Seneca and Euclid’s science high, 

Averrhoes, who the far-famed Comment wrote, 
Hippocrates and Galen, Ptolemy 
And Avicen, — the rest I rannot note ; n 

for my full theme hids me so quick jmrsue. 

That far beneatli the fact my poor words float 
That group of six divideth mto two. 

My wise Guide leads me by another way. 

Out of the calm to where winds trembling blew , i-n 
And I pass on u here no light sheds its raj 


CANTO V. 


The &efond Cucle — Situ of the Fleeh — Paoh and PiaiKitea 


Eroh the first circle thus I passed below 

Down to the second, which loss space doth bound. 
And keener pain, that goads to cues of woe 


the physician and botanist of Anazarba in Cilicia (ad cent a d ) and in Hippocrates (n c 
46o-3S7>p the father of Greek medicine, and Galen (a d z'jO'aoo) its later master we m y 
trai e tne poet s studies as a member of the Florentine Riuld of apothecaries ( S'/rsui/r'} 1 i e 
order of the names Orplteus, TuMius, Linus (or m some MSS Livius) seems determined by 
rhythmiiaal necesnties Euclid the nutheoMticiui (/f bc 400) and Ptolemy (j? a » 
139-161) the astronomer and geogruher represent the scientifk. side of the poet s studies 
in which the treatise Dt A^uA tt r erri shows him to have been a master Avicenna (or 
Ibn SinaX the Arabic phvsictan of Spam (a o 980-10^7) and Averrhoes (Ifon Roschtd) 
the meta^ysician and philosopher (a u 1x49-1198) whose commentary on Anstotle was 
from the 13th to the Z4th century the great text book of all European universities, are 
noticeable as showing the range of Dantes reading The student of Engli^ literature 
will remember that Hippocrates Galen Duicorides Aviceno, Averrhoes appear part of 
the physician s hbxaiy m Chaucer (J’rv/ to C /* 11 434 43S)i and that Roger Bacon con 
stantly refers to them 

Ui Homer, Lucan, Ovid, Horace remain in their quiet and peaceful region On leavinc 
them the two travellers pass once more into the darkness ** 

1 From the Ztm/iu or fitit circle of the pit the pilgrims descend into the second Here 
there u the /mm MMsut as well as the /mm t/amnf and those who are in it are (1 38) those 
that have yielded to the sms of the flesh 
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There dreaded Minos stands and snarls around, 

And tries the crimes of those that enter m, 5 

Judges, and sends as he his tail hath wound. 

I say that when the soul whom Hell doth win 
Comes in his presence, all its guilt confessed. 

And when that grand inquisitor of sm 
Secs in what part of Hell that soul should rest, ii> 

He round his frame his mighty tail doth throw 
As oft as he would fix its grade unblest 
Ever in size the crowd before him grew. 

And each in turn approaches and is tried , 

They speak, they hear, and then are thrust below. y> 
“ 0 thou who to this hostel dark hast plied 

Thy way,” spake Minos, when he saw me there. 

And for a time his great work put aside, 

" How thou dost come, in whom dost trust, take care - 

Let not the open entrance cheat thy soul.” m 

Then spake my Guide “ What means this cry I hear 1 
Seek not his destined journey to control , 

So 18 this willed where what is willed is one 
(Ask thou no more) with might that works the whole ” 
Then to mine ears deep groans an entrance won, si 

Before unheard . I now had reached a spot 
Where smote mine ear loud wail and many a groan 
I came unto a place where light was not. 

Which murmurs ever like a storm-vext sea. 

When strife of winds in conflict waxes hot. -» 

That stoim of Hell, which rest doth never see. 

Bears on the spints with its whirling blast, 

And, hurling, dashing, pains exceedingly. 


Minos, like Charon} IS reproduced fron Virgil ▼! 437)} and fulfils the •ame function 

and occupieb an analogous posiuon Dante, however, with a strange grote^ueness which cul* 
minates in the fiend sports of C xxii , transfOTms him into a demon, a^ the fate of dioae 
whom he condemns u decided not by the ** urn,” as in Virgil, but by the twisting of hu tail 
Portly this nay be explained by the fact that be remembored be wa5 writiM what he had 
chosen to call a *' Comedy,” partly by his wish that, after the hmbm and Elysian fields of 
the U^t canto, there should be nothing m Hell that had either digmty or beauty Medueial 
art abounds, it need hardly be said, in examples of a like giotesquenesi m the gargoyles and, 
tftisgrgres of its churches 

^ Aatc^iocftht yitct/tSilacfnsMs, the Dttts.” vi zafi , periiaps 

also of Afati vu 13 Minos, as an evU power, seelu to thwart the pilgnmage which is to 
end m the salvation of the pilgnm 

The penalty 11 again retributive xf zy) The doom of those who have yielded 

tp the impulses of passion is to be driven in never>e^ing restleisness, through the darkness 



26 THE STORM-DRIVEN SENSUAL SINNERS. [h«li, o. t. 


When they befoie the precipice have passed, 

llieie pout they tears and wailing and lament, » 

lliere curses fierce at God’s high power they cast 
And then I knew this pam did those torment 
Who had in life been-sinners carnally. 

And bowed their reason to lust’s blandishment 
And as the starlings through the winter sky «> 

Float on their wings in squadron long and dense. 

So doth that storm the sinful souls sweep by . 

Here, there, up, down, it dnves in wild suspense, 

Nor any hope their agony allays. 

Or of repose or anguish less intense. u 

And as the cranes fly chanting out their lays. 

And in the air form into lengthened hne. 

So these I looked on wailing went their ways. 

Souls borne where fierce winds, as I said, combine 

Wherefore I spake • “O Master, who are these, w 

The people who in this dark tempest pine ! ” 

“ The first of these,” he said, “ of whom ’twould please 
Thy mind to hear, was once an empress famed 
Of many peoples, nations, languages ; 

So sunk was she in foul lusts, evil-shamed, r, 

That m her law she framed no rule but will. 

That so her guilt might pass less sorely blamed 
Semiramis is she, whose record still 

We read, who Nmus mamed and replaced - 
She ruled the lands tbo Soldan’s power doth fill. « 
Tlie next is she who, by her love disgraced, 

Sought death, unfaithful to Sichsus dead. 

Then Cleopatra, wanton and unchaste.” 

which they have made thar own, by the whiHiog blavt Their movemenu recall to the mind 
of the observer of Nature the flight of starlm^s, their cnes (" ta$ ” was tlie Provencal term 
for a dirge) those of cranes. 

A* The reading adt^ed by Btanchi, Lubm, and others SMgrer '^who Ninus 

■udcled and emtatcedf though it has less MS autnonty. gives a better sense llie sin of 
incest was that noted in Orosms {fixst i 4), the text-book m Dante a ancient history, as the 
crowning nn of tiie Messalma-like lust of Semiramis (see Gower, Conf Am v) The 
suec^Wt in Itself pointless, probably originated ma euphemistic feeling foreign to the mind 
of Dante. Orouui, indeed, names Ninyas as the son of Semiramis, Nmiis as her hushimd , 
but the names are so closely allied that each may have been mistakM by transcribers for the 
other Possibly, however, Dante denved his knowle^e from the Trismr of hu master, 
Bmnettoi and he (1 a6) represents Semiramis as the wift of Ninus I , the mother of Nmus 
II , succeeding him on hu death, and then, as also, perhaps, before, startling men by her 
cruelty and hut So far as it goes, this pistifie^ the reading suecedette 
Dido. Gunp. /Eh* iv. 630-698 , Par ix 97 
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Then Helena I eatr, whoee beanty bred 

Such evil times ; the great Aidiilles too, <t 

Who to the end in love’s might combated. 

Pans and Tnstan, thousands more m view, 

He, with his finger pointings showed and named, 

Whom love from this our earthly life withdrew. 

And as I listened to my Teacher famed, 70 

Telling of all those dames and knights of old, 

I was as lost, and gnof its victory claimed. 1 
And I began : “ 0 Poet, I am bold 

To wish to speak awhile to yonder pair. 

Who float so lightly on the storm-blast cold.” n 

And he to me : “ Thou’lt see them when they fare 
More near to us then pray them by that love 
That leads them . they will to thy call repair.” 

Soon as the winds their forms towards us move, 

My voice I lift “ O souls sore spent and driven, m 
C ome ye and speak to us, if none reprove.” 

And e’en as doves, when love its call has given. 

With open, steady wings to their sweet nest 
Fly, by their will home onward through the heaven, 

So from the band where Uido was they pressed, ti 

And came towards us through the air malign. 

So strong the loving cry to them addressed. 

“ 0 living creature, gracious and benign. 

Who com’st to visit, through the thick air perse, 

Us, whose blood did the earth incarnadine, to 

*6 The ktory alluded to it that of the love of Aehdies for Polyzena, the daughter of Priam, 
whidi led him to enter unanned into the temple of Apollo, where be was met and by 
Pana See Gower, Am iv Ihe Bnseii ktory of Homer, // i , indicatea the aamc 
temperament 

^ Pans may be the lover of Helen, the Sir Fans of Troy of Spenser Q ut 9, 34), but 
mediaeval romances also had a hero of that name Oum Wan H £ P i. 146), and tlm coll^ 
cation with Tristan suggests the thought that Dante mi^ refer to him The cycle of 
Arthurian legends had f^d ttk way in the lath century u a86). through die Fro* 

vengal poetry, mto Italian and Latin verae-histories The story of the love of Irutan and 
Iseult wife of Mark, the King of Cornwall, it to be found in the Morit itArlhur, and has 
been teld m our own tune by Matthew Arnold and i ennyson Other n^erence^ to the same 
literature are found in w xa8, 137 , C xxxii 6a , Par xvi. 15 The most striking illustra* 
turn of Its popularity is found, perhaps, in the fact that in the X4th century Italian travellers 
who vtntM England were eager to s«« above all other objects ^ interest, the lower of 
Guinevere in London, the rums of Camelot, the valley ^ Tnatan’s victory, and the cave ^ 
Merlin iv as). 

** For a third time the flight of birds supplies the observer with an illustration 

* ^^Perse,” though now obsolete, has, from its use by Chaucer (/’rvf 44tX n Intimate 
claim to be treated as an English word The colour is defined in Canv iv so as a mixture 
of blade and purple, the UacK predominating 
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THE STORY OF THE LOVERS. 
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Were He out friend who rules the universe, 

We would pray Hun to grant thee all His peace, 

Since thou hast pity on our doom perverse. 

Of that which thee to hear and speak shall please 

We too will gladly with thee speak and hear, ^ 

While, as it chances now, the wild winds cease. 

The land where I was bom is situate there 

Where to the sea-coast Ime descends the Po, 

To rest with all that to him tnbute bear. 

Love, which the gentle heart learns quick to know, vw 

Seized him thou seest, for the presence fair 
They robbed me of — the mode still deepens woe 
Love, who doth none beloved from loving spare. 

Seized me for him with might that such joy bred. 

That, as thou seest, it leaves me not e’en here 
Lo>e to one death our steps together led ; 

Caina him who quenched our life doth wait.” 

Thus was it that were borne the words they said, 

1 The tender sympathy of the speaker reSects that of the writer They, more than any 
Other of the lost, enUiit hu pity Ihey tUoiie breathe, or fain would breathe, their prayer fur 
hii Mace 

» X he story of the two lover^ woven into a romance by Boccaccio, may be told more briefly 
Trancehca wa> the daughter of Ouido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna Iherc had been war 
between him and Malatesta, lord of Kunim A marrian was planned aa a condition of peace 
between Gianciotto, the eldest son of the latter, and Francesca , but Gianciotto wah de 
formed, his younger brother, Paolo (Paolo tl Mlo) was bent to Ravenna a& his proxy for the 
betrotlw Francesca loved him, ana thought that be was to be her future busied On her 
arrival at Rimini she was undeceived, but the pasuon of the two lovers continued, and the 
husband findiug them together put them be th to death 1 hey were biuied together at 
Pesaro whence they were removed to Rumni, and three ceotunes later were found there 
with the silken garments in which they had been shrouded still fresh (Troja, Pfltrv, m Lary) 
1 he story must have been well known at Ravenna , but if it was first known to Dante after 
he want there wad 1316, it must have bees a comparatively late insertion m his poem 
The date ofthe murderwas A D 1389 The fact that Francesca bad been Gianciotto s wife for 
more than twelve years, and that I^olo, who was the r 44 rr brother, had also been mamed 
for sixteen years, gives the story a somewhat different complexion from that with which 
art and poetry have invested it (Fattr 1 483 H’Vg’ 39 , and lonmi, Memorto Storiche in 
wn Art by T A IroUope in S Pomt* Mag vol vit ) In bu earber life Dante was with 
Fnneencas brither at the battle of Campaidmo (1389), and her father was Podesta of 
Florence m 1390. Hu latest years were spent under the protection of her nephew at 
Ravenna 

97 The description indicates Ravenna as pointing to its being on the coast of the Adriatic 
Gulf, just south of the mouth of the Poy a canal from which formerly framed its harbour It 
u now four miles from the sea (Hart 11 399) 

IW As in the story of Ugolxno (C xxxiii t^, Dante leaves the Ikmihar details of the stor> 
and goes to the heart of the whole matter, to facts which could have been known to none, 
but which he evolved, witli a marvellous vividness, from his own insight into what must have 
been and in doing tnu his treatment of the smry, in its reticence and its modesty, presents 
a striking: contrast to the way in which the story might have been told by a poet of coarsci 
nature if it u true that ** brevity is the soul of wit, it is no less true that it is also the soul 
of that indescribable element in DMtry which we call pathos The story has been dramatised, 
and with vmnations, by Leigh Himt and Silvio Pellico, and trsAslated by Byron 
in » The m^e. * *e the suddenness, the shame, the brutal ferocity, of the revenge which 
cut the lovers ^ m " the blossom of their sms, with no tune for repentance A v /, gives 
mo^o, which, however, has little to commend it 

Catma 1 he lowest of the circles of Hell, the region of perpetual cold, the doom of the 
treacherous murderers of their nearest kindred \C xxku 58). 
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And when I heaid those souls in sad estate, 

I bowed my face, and so long kept it low, no 

Till spake the poet * “ What dost meditate t ” 

When I made answer, I began, “Ah woe I 

What sweet fond thoughts, what passionate desire 
Led to the pass whence such great sorrows flow t ” 

Then I turned to them and began inquire, no 

“ Francesca,” so I spake, “ thy misenes 
A pitying gnef that makes me weep inspire 
But tell me, in the time of those sweet sighs, 

The hour, the mode, in which love led you on 
Doubtful desires to know with open eyes ” i» 

And she to me : “ A greater gnef is none 
Than to remember happier seasons past 
In anguish , this thy Teacher well hath known . 

But if thou seek’st to learn what brought at last 

Our love’s first hidden root to open sight, uo 

I'll tell, as one who speaks while tears flow fast 
It chanced one day we read for our delight 
How love held fast the soul of Lancelot ; 

Alone were we, nor deemed but all was right , 

Full many a time our eyes their glances shot, iso 

As wc read on , our cheeks now paled, now blushed , 

But one short moment doomed us to our lot. 


The question, fint thought and then uttered, comec. it may be, from one who had known 
and had yielded to like temptations It was fiom no wish to weave a story of romance, but 
as a safeguard for hiRLsclf and others, that be weks to know how the lovers who ** no 
ill ’ were led to the bin which involved them both on earth and behind the veil in so temble 
a doom 

iss The *‘teacher” is probably Boethius, to whose De Consolattoiu Phileto^im Dante 
{Conv 1 a) had turned ui his gnef for the death of Beatrice ** Jn/eitewtmum g*nm tti 
tn/bfiuHti futxuftheem et non etu** (n 4) The thought has been rqi^uced m English 
literature by Chaucer {Protl and Cret 211 X end m Tennyson's welMenown line— 

** That a sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things " 

198 The sto^is found in the Italuw romance of Lmncelot 0/ iht c. 66, as given in 
Scarf 1 46 llie Queen Guinevere loved Lancelot, and was loved in return, but it was 
through Galeotto, or Gallehault, that thev were bought together, and at his promptmg, 
and on his promise of secrecy, kissed her lover (comp Par xvi 15) It is open to coiyecture 
what grounds, tf any, Dante had for this feature of the story Was the romaunt of Lancelot 
found m the room where the lovers met their fatet Or did the poet enter his protest against 
the erotic character which so largely tainted this form of the Provenqal literature of hik time I 
Had he seen in others, or felt in himself, its fatal power for evil as a t timMlu a of the 
which It described ? Anyhow, we may remembo that Guido Novello, the poet s host at 
Ravenna, was nephew to FVancescs^ aim that her father had been Podesta of florenee m laoo 
{Faur 1 475), and that there mav therefore have been some grounds, within Dante's reach, 
for the story as he tells it Gallehault, it may be noted, is not to be identUUd, as some 
translators have done, with the Galahad of the Arthurian cycle, who appears, as in Tenny- 
bon’a poems, as the pattern of a stainless punty 
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THE FATAL KISS. 
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Wbsa. as we tead how smile long sought for flushed 
Fair face at kiss of lover so renowned, 

He kissed me on my lips, as impulse rushed. 
All tiemhling ; now with me for aye is bound 
Writer and book wen Gallehault to out will ■ 
Ho time for reading more that day we found." 
And while one spint told the story, still 
The other wept so sore, that, pitymg, I 
Fainted away as though my grief would kill. 
And fell, as f^s a dead man, heavily. 


CANTO VI. 


Tke Tktrd CireU — Carberut — Sin$ qf Qlvttony — (\aceo 

Then when the sense returned that I had lost. 

Through pity for those two so near alhed. 

With pangs of sorrow stunned and tempest-tost. 

Hew torments and new tortures on each side 

I saw around me as I onward passed, s 

And turned, and hero and there the prospect spied 
In the third circle, where the ram falls fast. 

Am I, — eteme, curst^ cold, and working woe. 

Its law and state unchanged from first to last ; 

Huge had, dark water, whirhng clouds of snow lo 

There through the murky air come sweeping on , 

Foul smells the earth which drinks this m below, 

And Cerberus, fierce beast, like whom is none. 

Barks like a dog from out his tnple jaws. 

At all the tnbe those waters close upon. ir> 


The one toiitary instance m the whole poem, of the pity which hai the same effect as 
tenor Comp fell at hu feet as dead” (irev i 17). 

f The third circle is that of the gluttonous. The scene u pamted as a contrast to the 
banquets, where all was bright and warm and cheerful, and the wine*cup passed memly, and 
the air was laden with perfume, for which they had sold theur lives. Cerberus, described asm 
aEm. VI 4x7*490^ but, nice Charon, trantformM into a demon d 39), is nghtly the watch dog 
of die region, hu tnple jaws and hia eager cravmgs being the symbol of the unrestiained 
voraaty of those who were condemned ro it They) in their turn, he grovelling m the foulness 
of the mire, as they bad grovelled in their lifetime m the foulness of their pleasures lliero 
may be worse sms and worse tormenu than those of gluttony, but of aU vices it was, from 
Dante's standpoint, the most loathsome ( 1 . 48) 
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Bed glare hie eyes and taloned are his paws, 

His belly kige, his beard all greased and foul ; 

Those souls he tears, flays, quarters, with his claws. 

That rain-storm makes them all like fierce dogs howl ; 

This side with that they vainly seek to screen, » 

And round and round those wretched sinners roll. 

When Cerberus, that great serpent, us had seen. 

His mouth he opened and his tnsks were shown. 

And not a limb was as it erst had been. 

And then my Leader, with his palms out-thrown, a> 

Took of the earth, and filling full his hand. 

Into those hungry gullets flung it down . 

And as a dog who, craving food, doth stand 

Barking, grows quiet while his food he gnaws, 

And feels and fights at hunger’s fierce command, w 

So was it with those vile and filthy jaws 

Of Cerberus the fiend, who roars so dread. 

The souls would fain that it might deafness cause 

And then upon those souls our feet did tread 

Whom the fierce rain keeps prostrate on the ground, w 
In semblance men, yet shadows vain and dead. 

Prone on their face they all of them were found. 

Save one, who rose and upright sat when he 
Beheld us passing, on our journey bound. 

“ O thou who thus art led this Hell to see,” w 

He spake, “ recall me, if thou hast the power ; 

Thou had’st thy being ere I ceased to be.” 

And I to him : “ Thy anguish keen and sore. 

It may be, makes mo utterly forget. 

So that it seems I ne’er saw thee before ; a 

But tell mo who thou art, who thus art set 
In such sad region, punishment so strange. 

That worse may be, but fouler never yet 1 ” 

^ For the first tune Dante bnn^ before us* as m Hell, one whom be had himself known, and 
who recomtses him The name Ciacco, which meank nos, may have bera the actual name 
of an m£vidual (it u sani to occur in FlorenUne reomsX or die sobriquet of a known 
person, or the representative of a clas^, the Vtve^n it were, of Florence. The whole Canto 
appears to have been written at a tune when Dante\ mind, in his poverty and exile, was 
embittered by the diought of the selfish luxury of those whom he him known in Florence 
He would show them to what complexion they must come at last ** if they contmued so to 
live Ihis, I venture to think, rather than any personal or political vindvctiveness, u the 
explanation of his namini^ so many of those whom be places la his Hell, Abstract con- 
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And he to me : “ Thy city, where free range 

Envy doth take, the sack’s full measure crowned, »> 
Held me ere I that life serene did change ; 

You townsmen called me Ciacco, swinish hound , 

For that foul sin of gluttonous appetite, 

I, as thou see’st, am thus rain-pelted found 
K or am I here alone in this ill phght, 

For all thou see’st are subject to like pain 
For like offence.” Then utterance failed him quite , 
And I rephed ■ “ Thy sorrows me constrain 
To weep, Ciacco, for thy lot forlorn , 

But say, know’st thou what future doth remain u) 

For dwellers in that city, faetion-tom ; 

If one just man there be , the occasion whence. 

Tell me, that it by discord so is worn t ” 

And lie to me “ From strife prolonged, intense. 

They will to blood pass on , the wilder race 
Will drive the other forth with much offence , 

A little while, and this within the space 

Of summers three, shall fall, the other nsc 
By force of him who trims his sails apace. 

Long will it lift its forehead to the skies, n 

Keeping the other under burdens sore. 

Though it wax wroth and utter angry cries. 


deninations of evd mad- little impression He must show them that the life of A B and 
C 1) , if they had died and '*nuide no sign,' must end in their condemnation llie vciy 
consciousness that he was not really condemning would give greater freedom to hb spcecn 
Anyhow, he welcomed an opportunity for a thrust at the luminous *‘envy ’ that kept him 
from his beloved aty 

U We note the pathos of the touch which contrasts the ** life serene ” of earth with the foul- 
ness of the ram and mire 

<1 Dante’s theory of the knowledge of the lost is (as stated m C x zoo-io8) that they see 
the events that are to come, but are ignorant of what is passing on earth ui the presenL 
•* The prophecy, purporting to be given in A D 1300, was. of course, written after the event, 
probably some years alter i he events may be read in Dino Co up and ViUani (viii 39) 
The ** blood " points to a fight between the C^rdii and Donati factions (May i, 1301} Ihe 
"wilder paitv were the former, the Bianchi, perhaps as being but recent settlors ini' lorence, 
their former home being the Val di Sieve {Par xvi £5)* who m 1301 succeed^ m banishing 
the leaders of the Ken The tone in which Dante speaks of both factions indicates the time 
at which he had begun to " form a party by htmselt ** (Far xvii 6 q), perhaps also a vain 
hope, At the tune when he wrote this Canto, that both wouid court his assistance laApn! 1302 
the Bianchi, and wnoi:^ them Dante, were m their turn banished 

• The En^i^ words give the meaning which Boccaccio assigns to Ptttgrta, lit "ison the 
coast,” as used by Florentines of one who says one thing and means another, without alto- 

K r losing the ngur^ive character of the word ihe person alluded to maybe either 
es of Valois or Boniface Vlll , more probably the Wer Ihe Nen defeated the 
biancba at Castel Piceno in xjoa, at Laetra m 1304. 
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Tlie just are two : and men heed theee no more ; 

Envy and pnde and avnnce, these three 
Are sparke that kindle £re in their hearts’ core.” 7s 
So his sad tearful utterance ended he ; 

And I to him . “ More news I fain would hear, 

And bounty of more converse grant to me . 

Tegghiaio, Fannata, worthiest pair, 

Mosca, Amgo, Busticucci too, » 

And others who m good deeds strove to share, 

Tell me where are they ; let them come m view ; 

Strong wish constrains me , let me learn, I pray, 

If Heaven console them or Hell make them mo 1 ” 

And he “Among the blackest souls are they, lu 

Sunk m the pit by other than my crime , 

Thou may’st behold them, if so low thou stray, 

Tiut when thou art again in hfe’s sweet clime, 

I pray thee bring to others’ thoughts my name : 

I may not speak nor answer longer time ” •«> 

Then his fixed steadfast gaze ascant became : 

Awhile he glanced at me, then bowed his head, 

Then fell, and with those blind ones bore liis shame 
“ ^fo more he rises,” then my Teacher said, 

“ This side the angolic trumpet’s awful sound, m 

Whoa Ho shall come, the Potentate so dread, 

^ Of the two, Dante himself was probably one Guido Cavalcanti (see C x 6^ or Dino 
Cumragni may have been the otiicr Vtllani, however (x 8p), names two cituenh,Mtduccio 
And Giov Vespignano, who died 10x331, having been eminently “just and good," and the 
words may therefore pov^tbly refer to tfaeni 

74 •* Envy, pnde, and avarice " are named (Ft// viii 68) as being the special sms that had 
involved lorence in disasters It has been inferred that the three atns are the ^ame as those 
symbolised by the three beasts of C i , and tlwrefore that the leopard stands for •envy, not 
lust, but the inference is, to say the least, not conclusive 

79 legghiiio IS named with Rusticucci mC xvi 41-44 as among the sinful companions of 
Rrunetto, though of honourable fame on earth For FarmitaseeC x 3a forMosca,C xxvm 
106 Amgo, not named elsewhere in the poem, is identified with CUengo Fifanti, who, with 
Mosca, tow part m the murder of Buondelfnonte(F4i/ ▼ 38). 

M rhe " other sin," of which men thought lightly, but which Dante had learnt to loathe as 
hateful, IS indicated in C svi. lhat form of seasusl evil was “ blacker ” than the gluttony of 
Ciacco 

99 The desire for fame still survives, in Dante's teaching (with some special exceptions) 
C xxxii 94, even m the lost Hotter they think (perhaps he also had once thought), to be 
named as evil than not named at all Lump C xui 77, xv 1x9, xvi 

9 1 The “ blind ones *’ are those who are unable even to lift their heads above the mire, as 
Ciacro had done 

*9 “ Potentate " The Italian Pedfsta recalls the thought of the supreme authonty often 
assigned m the Italian republics of the X3th century to some foreign ruler who was called in 
to repress the factions of the city which invited them Here, as dsewliere (C x xc , Pnrg 
I 7sX Virgil's knowiedkc has brnn enlarged behind the veil, and he knows the doctrines of 
the Kebuirection of the Body and the I«wt Judgment. 

C 
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And each, hia own sad sepulchre refuund, 

Shall take again the flesh and form of man, 

And hear what shall eternally resound ” 

So passed we through that mixture foul and wan >«• 

Of shadows and of rain-storm, pacing slow. 

And on the life to come our converse ran 
Wlierefore I said, “ O Master, will this woe, 

After the last great sentence, increase iind. 

Or lessen, or hum on, nor changing know ? ” w’ 

And he to me ■ “ Thy science call to mind. 

Which wills that as each thing perfection gams 
Or bliss or bale it feels in fuller kind , 

Albeit this race, condemned to bitter pains. 

The tme perfection never more may reach, n* 

There more than here completeness it attaina” 

So wound we round that pathway, and our speech 
We carried further than I now may tell , 

And then we came where steps led down the breach. 
And Plntus found, the deadliest too m IleU. «'> 


CANTO VII. 

riutua — The Fourth Cirde — Sme ofAutnee and Profuttm—Poilnm and 
her Wheel — The Fifth Cvrde — The Murmurere 

“ Papi Satan, Aleppe, pap' Satan > " 

So Flutus spake with accents rough and hoarse. 

And then that gentle Sage, who all could scan, 

1 he question shows how the mind of Dante, Ulce that of Aquinas brooded over the 
problems of eichatologv The thought of a mitiration of penalties instinctively suggested 
itselA but was represseo by the philobophy on whumhss theology was based His “ science" 
taught him that the more complete the nature, the greater must be lU capacity for joy {Pat 
XIV 43*‘45) or suffering, and therefore, when the soul was re-umt^ to the the lost 
would be more tormented, and the joys of the blessed would be greater So Augustine hsd 
taught, Crv D xu jo, and so Aquuus fS'wMwr P ui , Sm// qu, 93) Here again a as 
another bar to the hope of any respite or allevution 
lid Flutus, the money-god, as the special warden of those in the fourth circle, the avaricious 
and the prodigal, to whom money had been the occasion of sms at c^posite esirciucs. 

1 Hie wide vanety of interpretations shears that these mysterious words have been the ernx 
of commentators 

{t ) Greek and Latin interjection /oAv, => Heb m sense of ''chief 

Hence the whole a ** Ho, Saun, Ho, Satan, my Lord a note of warning against the 
intruders 

(a ) Auuining the words to be Hebrew— '‘Vbnut, O mouth of Satan, vomit, O mouth of 
Satan, flames m fire ’* fSchier) 

(3 ) Assuming them to be Chreek—'* Ho, Satan, Ho, Satan, unconquered one (Olmen) 

(4 ) Assumingthem to be French~'*/*<a/ /arr, Safam, pas JirAs/v, d 1 ” fScart) 
The last fUU in m part with Benvenuto CelUm s strange stury c xxu ) llial he heard 
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Said for my help, “ Let not thy fear of worse 

Kow do thee harm ; whate’er may be his power, i 

It may not down the rock’s face bar thy course.” 

Then turning to those swollen bps and sour. 

He said, “ Thou wolf accursed, silence keep , 

Thyself, within, with that thy rage devour 
Not without cause our journey to the deep ; u 

So IS it willed where Michael once on high 
Made vengeance on the o’erproud rebels sweep ” 

As the full sails before the wind that fly. 

Fall all entangled when it snaps the mast. 

So on the earth the fallen fiend did he , is 

Thus to the fourth groat pit we downward passed. 

Advancing farther on the dolorous shore. 

Which all the evil of the world holds fast. 

Ah ' God’s great justice, heaping evermore 

New toils and torments that I then did see ' *> 

Why doth our guilt of sorrow work such store 1 
As by Charybdis rolls the vexed sea, 

And breaking, this on that, the billows fall. 

So must that folk in strange dance ever be 
Then I beheld a crowd more dense than all, s 

And on this side and that, with howling cries. 

Each rolling with his chest a ponderous ball. 

They clashed together , then as in a trice 

Each one turned round and back his way did find. 

Crying, “ Why grasp ye ? ” “ Why let slip your prize ? ” » 


theword5 “/Vtir, /Afjr, SatM, alUEjfxttx, spolcen by the porter of a court of justice at 
I’ans to the crowd whom he was endtavounnK ^ keep out, and that they reminded him of 
Dante Rossetti s scheme led him to see id the wnds a hint to the initiated that the Pope 
was Satan 

f As ID the case of Minos, the grotesque element prevails over the received type 

of the god of riches 

Comp Rrv xii 7-9 I take the Mirufa of the ongmal, with Monti, as as 
Must commentators connect it with stupro, and tranhlate^'adultery * or '^adulterer,* the 
seduction of the angels by batan being thought of as a spintoal adiiit^ 

The similitude implies travel by sea as well as land Had Dante, as in 1 93, seen 
Charybdis, or otd he take it as a stock image T 
3^-33 The meaning of the strange spectacle is explained in 40-45 Danle had learnt m bu 
Ethics (Anst £tk Ntc 11 6, iv i) that virtue lies in the mean between opposite extremes , 
in the case of money, between those of avarice and prodi^ity And here, as in the pro 
verb, the extremes meet " The whole canto may be read as a special protest against the 
plutocracy of Florence 

Soin/’wrjr XX it, the "ancient wolf,' sc avance, is desenbed as having more victims 
than "all the other beasts” that are symbols of vices Comp C l 51 
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So through the circle sad their way they wind 
On either hand to point just opposite, 

And ever shout that verse of basest kind. 

Then each one wheeled, when that point came in sight, 

Through his half-circle, still that game to play. m 

And I, whose heart was pierced with their ill plight. 
Said, “ O my Master, tell me now, I pray. 

What tribe are these, and were they clerks, that crow 
Of tonsured ones who on our left hand stay f ” 

Then he to me “ All these their mental view « 

Had so distorted m their primal life 
That nothing spent they then m measure due 
Those yelping cnes with meaning clear are nfe. 

When they the circle’s furthest limits reach, 

Where faults opposed part them in ceaseless strife u 
Clerks were all these, with crown left bare on each , 

Yea, popes and cardinals thou here may'st see, 

Whom avance did its utmost mischief teach ” 

And I . “ 0 Master, in such company 

Needs must be some that I should recognise, » 

Who tainted wore with this foul malady.” 

And he to me “ Yam thought thou dost surmise , 

The undiscermng hfe which won them scorn 
Now makes them dim to keenest searching eyes. 

For over to those buttings shall they turn, ..s 

Those from their tombs again their forms shall rear 
With fast-closed fist, and those with tresses shorn. 

Ill giving and ill keeping of that fair 

Bnght world have robbed them, and at this game set , 
For what it is I use no phrases rare. ui 


S9 rh« avaricious, ah being the woist of the two, are repre^nted a^ on the left 

^ The avance of the clergy was with Daste, as with & Franci'i of Assi5t {Par xi 134- 
with Chaucer, Wyclif, and other reformers, the great cause of the corruptions of the 
Oiiirch and of the world, and popes and cardinals, with their proverbul amony and 
nepotism, were the most conspicuous examples of it 

U As with the neutrals of C 111 49, so with those who yield in either form to Mammon* 
worships fame and name are lost in the baseness of their lives Ihe *'undiscemiiig,” un* 
knowing life leaves them unknown and undiscemed 

>0 The poet's apologia for the use of the colloquial ** game ' (Ital zuffo> 
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HKI, 0 Til] the ministries of fortune. 

Ifow canst thou, 0 my son, full yision get 

Of that hiief farce ve know as Fortune’s boon. 

For which mankind in scuffle fierce are met. 

Not all the gold that hes beneath the moon. 

Or ever lay, of all these souls in pain i>-. 

Could give a moment’s rest to even one.” 

Then said I : “ Master, tell me yet again , 

Who IS this Fortune of whom thou dost speak. 

Who the world’s wealth doth in her clutch retain ? ” 

And he to me : “0 creatures frail and weak, m 

What blindness this that leads you to offend I 
With open mouth do thou my doctrine seek : 

He whose high wisdom doth all else transcend 

Made all the heavens and gave to each its guide, 

So that each part to each its light might send, is 

Distributing its radiance far and wide ; 

So hkewise for the splendours of the world 
He did one mimstress and queen provide, 
jDy whom vain wealth in chance and change is whirled 

From race to race, from this to that entail, u 

Beyond the power of human counsels hurled , 

Wherefore this people reigns and that doth fail. 

After her judgment who in secret still. 

Like snake in grass, makes her intent prevail. 

Your wisdom cannot stand against her will ; a 

With forethought, counsel, might, she orders all 
Her realm, as other gods the realms they fill. 

Her wheel revolves as ceaseless changes call ; 

Necessity constrains her to be swift^ 

So oft comes one to whom strange changes fall. w 


^ Men see in the unequal distnbution of the world’s goods the play of a blind chance, and 
Dante had at one time fdt hu faith shaken by it ijConv vr 1 1) He is now taught that even 
there also may be traced the workings of a righteous government , that Fortune is but the 
minister of the providence of God He orders through Hu angels the varying glories of the 
Mars He, through her, distributes power and nroes according to Hts Men may 

curse or murmur, but she cares not for them All things, even here, work ultimately for goodt 
and "all her ways are blest " In 1 q6 we have the idea, often repr^uci^ in later art, of 
h ortuae and her wheeL Dante may nave seen it in a MS of Boethius p 49) 

^ An echo of the Met angMts in kerbU of Virgd, Eel, m 93 

V The "other gods" are the angels or intelligeuces, to each of which is assigned his 
sphere of action in the matenal or moral world Comp Cohm xu on the movers of the third 
beaten 
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STYX AND THE SULLEN ONES. [hell, o vii. 


She, she it is on whom men’s curses drift, 

Pilloned in shame by those who owe her praise, 

And yet tlieir voice m wrongful blame uplift. 

She hears it not, hut ever blessed stays , 

Joyous, with all that primal company, o' 

She turns her wheel and blest are all her ways.” 

Kow pass we down to greater miseiy ; 

Already sinks each star which then arose 
When I set out , to halt we are not free 
We crossed the circle to the shore where flows no 

A stream that bubbling pours its boding flood 
Adown a guUy opening as it goea 
The water was than perse more sombre-hued, 

And we, With escort of that stream dark-grey, 

By path of fashion strange our way pursued. ik> 

There, Styx its name, a marsh before us lay. 

By that sad river made, as it doth gain 
The shores in dreary dimness wmpt alway 
And I, who stood, to gaze around mo fain. 

Saw people mire-besprent in that foul pit, no 

All naked and with looks of angry pain 
These smote each other ; not with hands they hit 
Alone, but with then heads and breasts and feet. 
Gnawing each other’s bodies bit by bit. 

Said my good Master, “ Son, the souls now meet ir. 

Thine eves, of those whom anger hath o’erthrowii , 

And I would have thee this as certain treat. 

That ’neath the pool are those that sigh and groan, 

And m.ike the water bubble, as we see. 

Where’er the surface to thy glance is shown. 

Fixed in the mire they say, ‘ Full sod were we, 

WTiere the sun gladdens all the pleasant clime, 

Beanng within dull mists of melancholy , 


„ } ’** K!*”?* P“* “ S’l Styzian nver For " perse «e note on 

C y 89. The description follows the Irsitu tmda, the mamabSts oi yEn yi 

The team now ent^ 11 that rf tte nu^nrer, milty of the sin, in offshoot, in its snllen 
neis, of that ofwraA ll ti6), which m the motaj theology of the Middle Ages was knom u 
(see Chances Anme'i TVtfi), the word being translated from ^Greek 
They oo ceme under the Use of retninilion pey bad spent their lives in snlleTSghi, 
regardless of the elements of gladness which might be found on all sides Now they siali% 
evermore ai^ with too good cause The poet's condemnation of ihe temper of dis^tent 
(see 1 91-93) mail the more noteworthy as coming from one who, in exde a^ poverty ^d 
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THE CITY OF DIS. 
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Now am we sadder in this black fonl slime.’ 

This hymn those spirits gurgle m their throat, 12 

For words full formed are wanting in their rhyme ” 

So wound we where those filthy waters float, 

A great arc ’twizt the dry bank and the wet, 

With our eyes turned those mire-gorged souls to note 
At a tower’s foot at last our steps were set. 


CANTO VIII. 


Thlfgi/ai — The CUj/ of Ou attd rte InhabUanU — Pdijtpo Argenli— 
The doted Gaiet 


1 SAT, my tale continuing, that long while 

Ere we had reached the foot of that high tower, 

Our eyes towards the summit of the pile 
AVere drawn by fiamelets twain that hovered o’er, 

While from afar another made reply, — i 

So far, that scarce the eye to see hod power , 

And to the sea of wisdom then turned I, 

And said, “ What moaneth this t and yonder fire, 

What answers it? and who such converse ply? ” 

2\nd he to me ■ “Across these waves of mire i» 

AVhat there they wait for may be clearly seen. 

If the pit’s reek hide not thine eyes’ desire.” 

Never did bowstnng wing an arrow keen 

That took its way so swift athwart the air, 

As then I saw a little boat between iv 

more cau« for sighine than most men But hts mtnd was open, as the whole poem showk, to 
the sweet ufluences of Nature Had he not the hun and the stan^ <ind could he not find peace 
in them f uiFmi O Jff lu 500.) Comp Church (p 152) for Dantes love of light. 

^ Boccaecio*s eiralanation of *' continumg" is worth noting The first seven cantos, as he 
tells the tale, had been written, 10 Latin or Italiss, at Florence and left there Ihey won 
afterwards brought to Dante, and then he resumed his work with this w^ The story is not 
worth much, and it is clrar that passages hke C 1 101-S05, vi 64-68, must have been wntten 
after his exile 

3 1 he scenery, poasibly drawn from some actual Italian city as approached by sight, m at 
any rate strikingly charactenstic of medisval landscape 1 he walled city, half surrounded 
by a slow nver plashy marsh, the two towers on either side of which defend it from 
attack, the ferry-boat which plies between the two m the absence of a bndge, the fire signals 
that pass from one to the other at the approach of stran«rs, these are features which might 
have been found m Mantua or many cities m Northern Italy which Dante had visited 
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FILIPPO ARGENTI. 


[BIIX, 0. VUI 


The waters glide towards us then and there. 

Under one boatman’s guidance, and no more, 

Who cned, “Thou felon soul, art thou come here? ” 

“Ah ' Phlegyas ' Fhlegyas • vainly dost thou roar,” 

Then spake my Master, “at this present turn *> 

Thine are we only till the pool’s passed o’er ” 

And e’en as one who some groat fraud doth learn 
Done to him, sullenly the wrong doth note. 

So Phlegyas’ wrath withm his breast did bum 
My Leader first embarked in that small boat, 

Then mode me also come and with him stand. 

Nor, till I came, os laden did it float. 

Soon as my Guido and I the bark had manned. 

That ancient prow starts, cutting deeper wake 
Than is its wont with other travelling band »> 

While we the stillness of that dead stream brake, 

Pefore me rose one foul with miry clay. 

And said, " Who’rt thou who ere the time dost take 
Tliy way 1 ” And I : “ I come, but do not stay 

But who art thou that art so filthy grown 1 ’’ w 

And he “ Thou see’st I’m one who weeps nlway ” 

And 1 to him “ With tears and many a groan. 

Thou cursed spirit, may’st thou still abide , 

Foul as thou art, thy face to me is known " 

Then both his hands he laid on our boat’s side, « 

Whereat my Master wise thrust him awai , 

And said, “ Off, off, where other hounds do hide ' ” 

Tlien ho his anus around my neck did lay. 

My face he kissed and said, “ Indignant soul ' 

Blest IS the womb that brought thee to the day ' a 


U PhlegyM, the father of Ixton, another of Ute fFrivnm of the Mh (vi 618), where he 
appean as beanng the doom of many sms, specially of having burnt the temple of Delphi 
He too, like Minos and Charon, u demonisra m tne new mythotogy, and, partly from his 
napie, as a the fiery one, becomes the guardutn fiend of the cticle cm the wrathfUl ones 
w Of Filippo Afgenti, with whom the object of the poet s worn is identified in 1 6z, we 
learn from Boccaccio that he was a rich cavuier who um to shoe his horses with silver, and 
theacewenved the name, which stuck to him instead of his patronymic, Cavacciuolt-Adiman, 
and thaUie was consmeuous for the violence of his temper He belonged to the party of the 
Neri, aiit IS said to have had a brother who took possession of Dantes property when it 
was confisuted {ptc ix 8 > 

Notwohle as the one sohtary mstaoce m Dante's wntmgs in which he makes any 
allusion to nU parents It is reasonable to infer from it that he looked to his mother's 
influence on hkearly years as havmg taught him **the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, "which 
M part of the trhe poet's dower He could rejoice in seeing that msuflerable pride brought 
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HILL, 0. TiiL] ' THE MINARETS OF DIS. 

Proud vight was he on earth beyond control , 

Good act ia none his fair fame to attest ; 

So through his ghost wrath’s fiery tempests roll. 

How many, there as mighty kmgs addressed, 

Shall here as swine be wallowing in the mire, »> 

LeaTing a name on which dread shame shall rest ' ” 

And I “ O Master, great is my desire 

To see him soused in this foul turbid sea, 

Before our footsteps from the lake retire.” 

And ho to me “Ere thou the shore con’st see, « 

Thy eager craving shall be satisfied ; 

Tie meet such wish should be fulfilled for thee ” 

Soon after this such havoc I desened 

Made of him by that mire-besmearM crew, 

That still I praise God, still my thanks abide. u 

“ Have at Filipp' Argonti • ” was their now 
Wild cry, and then the spectre Florentine 
Turned m wild wrath and gnawed his own flesh through 
And there we loft him , not another line 

I write of him ; but groans fell on mine ears, n 

Wherefore before me straight I fixed mine eyne 
And my good Master said, “ My son, now nears 
The city which by name of Dis is known. 

Where a great throng of townsmen stern appears ” 

And I “0 Master, even now are shown n 

Its mmarcts, far off in yonder dale ; 

Vermeil, as if from out a furnace thrown. 

They rise ” And he to me • “The fire of bale 
Within, eternal, casts that lurid glow. 

As thou mayst see, in this infernal vale. ’ n 

Then we arrived within the fosses low 

That compass round that land disconsolate , 

The walls to me as iron seemed to show 

low, the man who had scorned humanity made ^e lauj^ng-sto^ of the demon* (the exulta 
tion has its parallels in Tertullian and Milton), all the more so as he saw in him the type 
of mighty lungs " and others who despised their kind 
M Dis in jEn vi 969, 397, appears as the synonym of Pluto Here, as m the ei^ of the 
Lord of Hell, we meet, not as u the earlier circles, with the souls of the lost only, but with 
the demons who are its “ townsmen stem ” 

^ The ** muiarets (mtuAtie s mosques) speak of a knowledge of Eastern cities which 
may have been learnt from Marco Polo, who returned to Venice m 1295, or other travellers 
Ihe word was probably chosen on account of its association with neatheu barbariMn. 
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THE GATES OF THE CITY CLOSED. vm 


Not without making firat a cuemt great, 

We reached a pomt at which out boatman cried » 
With loud harsh voice, “Out with you • see the gate 1 ” 
More than a thousand at those gates I spied, 

Bained down from Jleaven, who, hot with anger, said, 

“ Who then is this, who, though he hath not died. 

Now passes through the kingdom of the deadl" 

And then my pmdent Master made a sign 
That he to speak in secret purpose 
Then they their great wrath somewhat did confine. 

And said, “ Como thou alone, and let him go 
Who hath so rashly crossed this kingdom’s hue, w 
Alone retracing hi<i mod path below ; 

Ixit him his power test ; here shalt thou remain, 

Who hast his guide been through this land of woo ’ 
Think, Reader, how my soul was filled with puiu 

On hearing of those cursed words the sound , m 

For ne’er I thought our earth to see again. 

“ 0 my dear Teacher, more than seven tiiiies found 
My safety and defence, who me hast freed 
From peril great that compassed mo around, 

O loave mo not,” I said, “m such sore need , m 

If going farther ho to us denied. 

Let us go hack together with all speed ” 

Tlicn that dear Lord, who thus far had been guide. 

Said, “ Fear thou not, our journey none can stay, 

I5y such a high One is it ratified , los 

Ilut wait thou here for me, and thy dismay 

Comfort, and feed thy soul with hope’s bnght smile , 

I will not leave thee m this dark world’s way ” 

So he departs and leaves me there awhile. 

My gentlest Father, 1 in doubt remain, no 

For ‘ Yes’ and ‘ No’ my wildered bram beguile 

M The wrath of the demons epnnn fram thetr seemg in Dante one over whom they have no 
power, and whose loumey through Hell wtU befwhuown salvation, and, through his teach> 
ing, for that of others. 

V Commentators count up the seven instances of deliverance from the wolf, Charon, and 
others, but the number is probably used indefinitely, as m /'rw xxiv t6, Eccitt xi, s 

The fiddi of Virgil represents, of course, here, as in C iii 9$, that of the poet hi t nH f 
He has leonit frmn the higher wisdom which reproves his doubt to say, “ If God ^ for us, 
who can be agauiat usf " Not less truly does Virgil’s half-doubtuig fear, or wrath that l^ks 
like fear, represent the conflicting feeling in Dante’s soul. 
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ffELP PROM ABOVE. 
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What he spake to them I could not hear jdain, 

But with them he but little while did lest, 

Eie all went helteMkelter back again. 

They shut the gates against my Master’s breast, lu 

Those enemies of ours, while he outside 
Turned to me, and with slow steps onward pressed. 

His eyes ho had cast down, his forehead wide 
Shorn of all boldness, and with sighs he said, 

“ Who hath to me these homes of woe denied f” iw 
And then to me “ Nay, be not thou afmid 
Because my wrath is hot , I’ll win the day. 

Whatever plans are for resistance made. 

Not new this haughty malice they display , 

They tried it once at far less secret door, iis 

Which ever since without its bolts doth stay 
Thou saw'st that wntmg dread the portals o’er . 

Already thence comes one adown the slope 
Without an escort, by each circle’s shore. 

Through whom this land a way for us shall opo ” i» 


CANTO rx. 


Tht Angd-Hdftr — TKe Ermnytt — Mcduta — Tht Sa(h Oirek — 

The Heremrch*. 

That hue which coward fear spread o’er my face. 

Seeing my Leader tom back to the rear, 

Bade his, to him unwonted, flee apace. 

Intent he stood, as one who seeks to hear. 

For the eye failed to throw its glance afar, c 

Through the black air and thick mists hovering near 

“ Behoves us still to conquer m this war,” 

Spake he : “if not . . . such help to us was given . . . 
Still, till it comes, how slow the moments are ' ” 

As m C IV 53, we have the legend of the Gospel of Nicodemtu (Part II ) Satan and 
Hades and their hosts resist the approach of the CruciSed One, but He breaks asunder the 
ban of iron and the gates of Hell give way before Him So in the Roman office for Easter 
h ve, /fifiat morti* et sera* iiolvator nptter dtsnt/ti ** 

7 The dramatic abruptness of the broken sentences, tn which hope and fear alternate, 
reminds us of the ” of rffn i 135 Lme 8 alludes, of course, to Beatrice 
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VIRGIL’S FORMER JOURNEY. [hwi, o k 

Well saw I soon, as ho to hide had striven » 

His opening speech with what came in the rear, 

That first and last on different track were dnven 
But none the less in me his speech wrought fear, 

For I that broken phrase interpreted 
In sense, perchance, than what he meant more drear it 
“ Doth ever any down this cavern tread, 

Coming from that first grade of this dark pit, 

Where all their pain is but that hope is fled 1 ” 

This asked I, and he spake, " So chances it 
But seldom one from out our company 
Doth on this path by which I travel flit , 

True 18 it, once before, down hither 1 

Journeyed, by that stem Enchtho constrained, 

Wont souls to summon where their corpses lie. 

Scarce had my soul from flesh its exit gained, 

Wlien she forced me within these walls to come. 

To fetch a soul in Judas’ pit detained. 

The lowest region that, and darkest gloom, 

And furtliest from the Heaven that all doth bind 
Full well I know the road , for trust make room » 
Tins fen, which breathes the foul and noisome wind. 

The city of great sorrows girdeth round. 

Where without wrath we may not entrance find.” 

More then he said, not now in memory found. 

For by mine eyes my whole soul drawn had been js 
To the high tower with fiery summit crowned, 

MTiere in a moment, standing up, were seen 

Three Furies, hell-bred and of blood-stained hue. 

Who had the limbs of women and their mien. 


u No commentator has succeeded in traciug the lennd thus referred to It may have 
found a place among the floating myths which gathered round the name of Virgil as a magi 
Cian* and of which we have a bample in Boccaccio b CommtHtary In Dante’s &vounte Lucan, 
(vi Enchtho » a 1 hessalian sorceress, who, at the request of Sextus Pompeius, before the 
battle of Pharsalta, calls up a spmt to foretell the issue of the conflict between his father 
and Cesar As the circle of Judas contained also at lU chief representatives the souls of 
Brutus and Cassius , the thought suggested is that LnJitho was emnloyed by some one 
(Augustus?) to compel \iigil to bring up one of those two murderers of Cesar to foretell the 
future 

as The Eiinn3res are described as in /Eh vi sjx, that description coming m its turn from 
the older Greek mythb as represented in .Asch Rurntn 4&'56. 
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Green hydras as their girdle met my view, w 

Serpents and homM vipers served for hair, 

And o’er their temples dread a garland threw ; 

And he, who knew that they the handmaids were 
Of the great Queen of endless misery. 

Said to me, “ Lo, the fierce Erinnyes there I u 

Megffira on the left hand meets thine eye, 

Alecto there stands wading on the nght, 

Tisiphone between.” No more heard 1. 

Each tore her breast with nails in sore despite. 

Smote with her palms, and cried with such sharp tunc, m 
T hat I the poet clasped for very fright. 

“ Let but Medusa come , we’ll make him stone,” 

Upon us looking down they all did cry ; 

“ That Theseus went unpumshed was ill done ” 

" Turn thyself back, and keep fast closed thme eye, u 

For if the Gorgon come, and thou it see, 

Thou ne’er again shalt reach the world on high.” 

So spake my Guide, and with his own hands he 

Turned me , nor was he with my hands content. 

But with his own he helped to blmdfold me. m 

O ye who own a mind mtolligent, 

Admire the wisdom which is here concealed 
Beneath the veil of rhymes so strangely blent. 


N MeduM, the Goiron head turned whoso looked on it to stone That> the Funes think, 

will stop the path of the intruders 

M The myth thus alluded to was that i beseun and Peinthous went into Hades to bnn£f 
Proserpine to earth that the latter ws> ^hin by Cerberus, the former kept as a prisoner m 
the city of Pluto till he was rescued by Hercules Tht cry of the Funes is one of regret that 
they hMnot made their vengeance more complete Jtfaf non venitammoxautt not m taken, 
as some transUtors and commentators have taken it, 9*^non mat Dante isrescu^fromthe 
doom which the Gorgon s hesd would ha\e brought on him. 

A 7 he words compel us to see in the scene just descnbed more than a poet's sportive use 
of the machmery of m) thology, and we have to ask what the mystic meaning is which is to 
be read between the lines It does not seem far to seek In entenng the mty ol Dis, the 
special home of the infidel and heretic, the pdgnm is browht into contact with the mystery 
of evil and its punishment, in its profoundest depths The three Ennnyes. types of the 
remorse of conscience (other allegoric*d and political interpretations have been toundfor them, 
as for the three beasts of C i whii h 1 do not care to discuss), strike terror into the soul , he 
quails before them There remains a more terrible experience, the despair and unbelief that 
petrify the soul and make it callous The higher human wisdom represented by Virgil 
protects Dante from that danger by hmdenng him from looking into the perilous depth of 
doubt Ihere is a punt at wmLh the contemplation of evil becomes fatal to the soul s life 
Victory in that struggle can be obtained only b\ the beto of the grace which comes from 
above, and of whit^ the heavenly messenger of 1 85 is the symb(£ We may fairly see in 
this instance an example of the profounds meanings which Dante read into the ancient 
myths of Greece, and apply hu methods elsewhere. 
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THE MESSENGER FROM HEAVEN. [hkii,o ii 


And now upon the turbid waves there pealed 

A crash and clang at which I stood aghast, w 

That made both ^ores to trembling movement yield , 
Not otherwise it was than tempest blast, 

Impetnous rushing through opposing heat, 

That smites the forest, sweeping on so fast, 

It rends the branches, beats them, bears off fleet, n 

And in its pnde moves on, while dust-clouds dance, 

And beasts and shepherds drives to seek retreat 
He oped mine eyes and said, “ Now cast thy glance 
Of vision on that foul and ancient lake. 

There where the murkiest clouds of smoke advance.” is 
And as the frogs at sight of hostile snake 

Are scattered through the waters for and wide. 

Till, huddling, all the shore their refuge make, 

More than a thousand ruined souls I spied 

Thus fleeing from before the face of one, •» 

'VVho with dry feet had crossed the Stygian tide 
He from his face swept that thick air and dun, 

And often waved his left hand as ho went. 

And with tiiat anguish seemed his strength half-gone. 
Well I perceived that he from Heaven was sent , »• 

And to my Master turned, and he made sign 
That 1 should silent stand before him bent 
Ah me i how full he seemed of scorn divme ' 

He reached the gate, and then, with wand in hand. 

He oped them, nought withstanding his design. w 

“ Exiles from heaven, race for ever banned 1 ” 

So he began, that dreaded threshold o’er, 

“ Whence comes this proud resistance to command 1 


^ A striking parallel in found in Tcnny^nS Prvte^ts, in the passage beginning— 

** conies a pillar of electnc cloud " 

^ The political interpreters see in the wind the symbol of the Emperor Henry VII , m the 
shepherds the dergy, and ui the wild beasts the laity of Florence , but qu V 
7 A Frogs like falcons, seem to have been a &voDnte study of Dante’s Comp C xxxii 32 
U The acbOB of the nngel, like that of the CeaUur 10 C xii. yy. » described by one who has 
seen, as in the visions of God, what he thus describee. Myetiwly the action, which reminds 
ue of ^Sneas with hu/aiahs vtrpi (/Cn vt 409), represeats the fact even the angels of 
God’s grace find the conflict with evil no light or easy task, llie ^itical interpretm see 
in the angel the symbol of the Emperor Henry VII ,10 the resistance of the demons that which 
the otisens of Florence offered to that Emperor, in the angel s turning back the Emperor's 
withdrawal 1 leave it to those who like to accept such an mt^retation I do list It 
assumes of course that C ix. was not written tdl after 1319, when the evente occurred 
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HIIL, 0 H.] TOMBS OP THE HBRESIARCHS. 

Whjr at that Will thus kick jre more and more, 

Whose end ne’er fails its measure to fulfil, h 

And oft hath added to your torments sore 1 
What boots it butting against Fate’s strong will t 
Your Cerberus, if you remember well. 

For that beats chin and throat denuded stilL” 

Then turned he back on that path foul and fell, ii» 

And spoke no word to us, but had the mien 
Of one m whom deep cares and carking dwell, 

All else before him slighted and unseen. 

We then towards that region took our path, 

After those holy words, with soul serene. iw 

We passed withm, and met no warring wrath ; 

And I, who had a strong desire to know 
The state that such high fortress round it hath, 

When I had entered, looked around, and lo ' 

I see on every side a wide champaign, no 

Filled with sore torments and with bitterest ivoe 
As where the Rhone stagnates o’er Arh’s plain. 

Or as at Fola near Quamaro’s diore, 

Italia’s limit, bordered by the mam. 

With sepulchres the earth is studded o’er, nt 

So rose they there on every side around. 

Saving that here the fashion grieved me more , 

For flames were scattered o’er each bunal mound. 

Which set them all in such a fiery glow. 

No art needs more in iron furnace found. ia> 

The lids were hung right o’er the tombs below. 

And out of them there came such wailmgs loud. 

They seemed of men tormented and m woe. 


US Both the passages indicate actual observation Arles nuv have been visited on the way 
to Pans before Dante’s exile Its outskiris. known ns the Alys-cbamps (CAam^ hfysies}, 
and used as a rablic promenade, form a vast neciopolis, witn long rows of Roman tombs 
on each side of an avenue Moanne, s v Ar/€f) Boccaccio speaks of a local tradition that 
there had been a great fight m the neighbourhood between the Chnstians and Sa racens. 
Another more definite story was that Chulemagne had buned his dead there after a battle 
(Turpm, Hist Charles the Great, i while a third legend stated that the Christian dead 
were diitinguuhed by miracle from the unbelievers, and were found in their tomb& each 
with hu name carved on that m which he lay (Scarf ) Pola, a city oC Istna, on the Gulf of 
Quamaro , in the north of the Adriatic, was also memorable for the number of tombs, upwards 
of TOO, in Its outskirts. It was known as the limit of luly, and contained an Amphitheatre, 
the Pmta Aurea, and other Roman remnins Augustus had wished at to be called Pietas 
Julm> but the old name kept Its ground (Ramp x v Pola), 
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HERBSIARCHS AND EPICUREANS. [h*ll, a x 


And I ; “ 0 Master, who then are that crowd 
Who in these tombs thns sepulchred appear, 

Whose sighs we hear as if m deep gnef bowed t ” 
And he to me ; “ Heiesiarchs are they here, 

With followers of all sects , more numerous race 
Than thou wouldst deem, the laden tombstones bear 
Here hke with like still finds its burial-place, 

Some monuments more heated, others less.” 

And when he to the right had turned a space, 

We passed where high towers on the tortures press. 


CANTO X. 

The Ppieureani — Pannata degli UbeHi—CavalcanU de’ CavaLanti 

Then onward goes, by narrow path that wound 
Between the city’s wall and tortured race. 

My Master first, and 1 behmd him found 
“ 0 highest Might, who through each godless space,” 

I then began, “as thou wilt, turnest me ; s 

Speak to me , grant my longmgs, of thy giacc. 

The race who in these vaults sepulchral be. 

May they bo known ? already lifted high 
Are all the lids, yet none on guard I see ” 

And he to mo . “ All of them closed shall ho lo 

When from Jehoshaphat’s dread vale they cuiuc, 

Each with the body loft beneath the sky 
On this side see, there lie within the tomb 
All those who Epicurus take as guide. 

Who make the spirit share the body’s doom. ii 


197 llie form of punishment is again appropn'ite 1 he heresinrch’s life is hut a hviog 
deaths And therefore he is fitly entombed But that death is not the cessation of consaous 
beings only of all that makes Ine worthy to be lived 
1 liie scene which we have to picture to ourselves is that of a great cemetery just within 
the ettys dark as nights and the (Umes issuing from the red hot sepulchres A midnight 
through the “ Sack Country " of the Midlands would m part reproduce it 
U Medueval interpretation fastened on Jotl iii a. and drew the inference tliat the valley of 
Jehoshaphat f w Jehoi^ judgethj, on tiie KUth side of Jerusalems would be the actual scene 
of a locali^ last judgment 

M There is lomething singular) v suggestive in the folloivers of Epicurus being placed among 
the heresiarchs I^te clearly has m his mind, not the Athenuin philosopher (though in 
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But thy desire shall soon he satisfied, 

Both this which thou to me hast thus revealed, 

And that thy msh thou dost m silence hide ” 

And I : “ Good lister, I but keep concealed 

From thee my heart, lost I speak more than meet , m 
Not now alone hast thou my lips kept sealed,” 

” 0 Tuscan, who this city’s fiery heat 

Dost itavetse with thy speech of courteous tone, 

A little while stay with me, I entreat. 

Thy speech and action have full plainly shown is 

Thou art a native of that noble land 
To which perchance I was too troublous known ” 

All on a sudden came, as near at hand. 

That voice from out a tomb, and so I turned 
In dread, that I more near my Guide might stand. w 
Then he to me : ” Turn back : why thus concerned ) 

’Tis Farinata whom thou see'st upmised , 

From his waist up his form is now discerned,” 

Already had I on him closely gazed, 

And he with breast and neck before me rose, ss 

As though in scorn Ilell was by him appraised. 

And then my Guide’s hand, prompt and active, cliose 
To bid me to him ’mid the gravestones come. 

Saying, “ Let clear words now thy wish disclose." 


one ^na«, as the founder of n school that wtutdered from the truth revealed to nil i&en« he 
misht be dcbcnbed by that name), but tho^e who, being within the pale of the Church, had 
falmi back into Mgnn sreptiam or unbelief Hie way in which he looked on the Renumnee 
under Fredenck II , against whom the ch<uge of being '*an Epicurean " was freely brought 
by his Papal opponents t 171, 43a. n 365X shows how he would have loblMd uii 

the later KenaKsance, the revival, 1 « , of heatheniMn m philosophy and art. under the Medici 
1 he negation of immortality is tlut which seems to the poet a more deadly heresy than that 
of Anus or Sabellius 

^ 1 he ^aker, as I 3a shows, is > annata d^h Uberti, a Gbibelhne noble, who^ m alliance 
with Areizo, Pisa, and other partisans of the Empire, dmeated the Guelphs of Florence, and 
among them Dantes kindred, in the battle of Montaperti, near the nver Arbia, in lafo 
Assuming that it is right for anv human judgment to aniicipate the Divine sentence, nothing 
can be more staking uian the aosence of partisanship and Mrsonal feebng with which in this 
instance Dante awards thedoomof Fannata I he poet of Ghibellinism places a GMbelline in 
the circle of the hereaianhs In noother way, tt may have seemed to him, could he teach the 
living Ghibellines with whom he associated trat something more was needed for their salvatu n 
than hostility to the Pope Ihat hostility might be accompanied, as it had been in Faruata 
and others, under the mfluence of the impenal court of Fmlenck II , with a loss of all that 
raises man s life above the brutes with a denial, not of tlus or that article of the Church’s 
faith but of the fundamental idea of all natural religion Boccaccio descnbe« Fannata as 
being both an epicurean, and, in the more modern sense of the word, an epicure lluiC he 
was not without some nobler qualities which were unable to save, Dante, as the sequel 
shows, was not slow to recognise (comp also C vi 79) It adds to the strange weird interest 
of Che scene that Lapo, the son of Fannata, was a poet, and probably a fnend of Dante's 
(d'afM u. , y» £, i, 13) , that his grandson Bonifano wrote a poem, with the tuitt ttf 

D 


so THE GHIBBLLINE NOBLE. [hmi, o. x. 

Soon as I reached the foot of his high tomb, o 

He looked at me awhile with scornful eye, 

And asked me, “ Whom art thou descended from 1 ” 

And I, who was all eager to comply. 

Kept nothing frogi him, hut the whole truth told ; 
Whereat he arched his eyebrows somewhat high, 

And said, “ Fierce foes were they in days of old 
To me, my fathers and my party too. 

So that twice o’er I drove them from our fold ” 

“ If they were banished, they the way back knew,” 

I answered, “ once and twice from every side » 

Thine have not learnt that art in measure due.” 

Then there arose a spectre just descried. 

Uncovered downward only to the chm ; 

Kneeling, I trow, to lift himself he tried ; 


Ditiamando, a kind of itinerary of the then known world, liated, in its form, on the pattern 
of the C»mm*dta fcee note on C v 6 j), and that hie daughter was married to Giudo Caval 
cante The fact that Margaritone or Arexao executed a. crucifix for him atands m almost 
ghaatly contrast with Dante’h picture {Vas i 90) 

The question is asked in the very spirit of the feudal, the Ghibelline, noble To him the 
Guetphfc. belonging mostly to the traders and the men of the profei>«ons, were objects of M:om 
V/e can nardly doubt that Dante had encotmtered ^uch acorn, and that the iron had entered 
into his ^oul, as he represents it here In Par x\ii he tells, with a natural pnde, the story 
of his own lineage, but the proud noble was not bkel> to tliink mucli of Cacciaguida Comp 
the story of <«iotto s asking the Ssune question of a sitter who wished to be painted with a 
coat of arms 1 xai) 

SS The words refer to the two expulsions of the Guelphs of Florence by the Ghihellines (z) 
in 1248, when they were driven into exile Frederick II {ytU vi 34), (3) m isdo, after 
Montaperti, as above Dante > father was involved in the latter, but his mother, if not his father 
also, must have returned to b lorence before his birth in 1365 In both cases, as Dante boasts the 
exile was but short, the Guelphs returning fnmi the first in 7350, after the rout of the Cshibel- 
lines at b ighne, and from the second in xs66, after the death of Manfred 1 hey in their turn, 
relying on the siipoort of Charles of Anjou, Banished their enemies (Farinatabaddiedin 1364), 
and in the partial amnesty of zad? the Ubeiti were specially exempted Ihe taunt was 
probably wntten after D inte had taken part in one or more attempts of the Uhibellme Bianchi, 
during the early years of his exile, to force their way back to P lorence, and not without a 
touch of bitterness at their failure 

M The mention of “ Guido *’ in 1 6^ identifies the spectre with Cavalcante C n slcanti, the 
father of Guido, one of the poet’s earliest and dearest associates, the “ first of his fnends 
{V N c 3), a poet like himself, noble, lm\e, thoughtful, and refined viii 41 Dmo 

Com^ 1 ) 1 he two had been as David and Jonathan Guido s father wonders at seeing Dante 
without him And now the one speaks of the other after his death (Guido died m the 
autumn of zsoo after Uie assumed date of the vision, but before any of it was written) in a 
tone of coldnessj and places his father m Hell as an unbeliever What had causi^ the 
breach * If it is impossible to construct a complete afiolo^a, we may at least trace the work- 
ings of the poet’s mind Ihe fuher was a materialist, an epicurean, and the sun may have 
seem^ to have caught something of the taint His mamage with Fannata s daughter would 
tend in the same direction When Virgil esnm to be to Dante the guide to a higher life, to 
a truer theory of the Dtvme government, Guido, it may be, would none of him, and the breach 
between the two fnends was therefore something more than a quarrel on a point of Uste, 
Guido preferring the Proven9al poets to the autnor of ihe j^tutd i he change has its 
parallel in the altered feelings, let us say. wuh which a convert to or from Romanism or Pro 
testantism looks on the fnends whom he has left What adds to the pain with which we read 
the whole story w, that Dante, in the two months in which he held office as one of the Pnon 
in 1300, had felt himself compelled to banish Guido and others, both Nen and Bianchi, as dis- 
turbers of the peace of Florence, to Saraxana , that his fnend caught a fever there, and died 
IP the autumn of the same year Comp Puf^ xi. 9;, as possibly alluding to hi m. 
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HKLt, ax] CA VALCANTE DEI CA VALCANTl. 

Round about me he looked, as if to iriii es 

AsBurance 'whethei otheis were with me ; 

But when his anxious doubt all spent had been, 

Then spake he weeping “If ’tie thine to see 
This prison dark, through loftiness of mind, 

Where is my sou 1 Why comes he not with thee 1 ’’ m 

And I “ Not of myself the path I find ; 

He who waits yonder leads me on my way. 

May be, your Gmdo to his worth was blind.” 

Those words of his and doom that on him lay 

Had of that soul already told the name, u 

Therefore so full did I my answer say. 

Then swiftly nsing up, he ’gan exclaim, 

“ ‘ Wat ’ didst thou say ? And lives he then no more 1 
Are his eyes closed against the sun’s sweet flame ? ” 

And when he noticed that 1 lingered o’er n 

My answer, hack he fell as stupefied. 

And his face hid, as it was hid before. 

But hu, that other, lofty in lus pride. 

For whom I stayed there, did unchanged remain , 
Neither his neck he moved, nor bent his side. re 

“ And if,” then taking up hi« former strain, 

He said, “ they have that art so ill applied, 

That more torments me than this bed of pain. 

But, ere is kindled for the fiftieth tide 

The bright face of the Queen who ruleth here, so 

How hard that art is thou too shalt have tried. 

And if in that sweet woild thou would’st apjiear. 

Tell me why still that people is so stem 
In every law against my lineage there 1” 

^ The anguish of the father at hcTrtng, as he thought, of his son's death, hts loss of the 
** sweet light ' of earth, reminds us of the nch man’s anxiety m LuA^xvi 28 lest hts brethren 

should come into this place of tonnenu ’ 

73 The fierce pnde of the noble is not moved by the agony of his fellow suflTerer , he is 
simply absorbeds in the sel6bliuevs which epicureanism brings with it. in the shame ot the hope- 
less exile of his descendants He in hts turn uses the foresight giien to the damned (I 97- 
loB) to propbe^ Dante’s own exile within fi ty months (the ''Queen' sproserpme^Hecate 
= the moon] from the date of the vision, t € , before 1304. Dante was exiled m January 
1302 1 wo years more would teach him that it was not easy to return Possibly the precise 

date may h ive been connected with some other fact, such as the attempt of the Cardinal da 
Praro to effect a peace between the B aticla and Neri, 10 April 1304, the beating of which 
on Dante’s fortunes is now not clear 

33 The Uberti were excluded by name in every edict of amnesty As Dante answers, the 
slaughter of Montaperu was a thuig never 10 be forgotten 1 he " pra> ers ' mter either to 



$2 PRESCIENCE OF THE SOULS IN HELL. [hki, o. x. 

And I : “ The carnage fierce that made them turn, u 

And hade the Arbia flow with crimsoned tide. 

Makes them such prayers m our temple learn.” 

And when he shook his head, and therewith sighed, 

“ In that I stood not by myself,” he said, 

“ Nor without cause witii others took my side ; «• 

But by myself I stood when all were led 
To bid Firenza’s name and history cease. 

And I m her defence raised dauntless head ” 

“ Ah,” prayed I, “ by thy children’s hopes of peace. 

Do thou that dim perplexity make clear, 

Which wraps my halting judgment, ill at ease. 

It seems that ye foresee, if nght I hear. 

What things, as time mores onward, shall arise. 

And hold another course with things full near ” 

“ We see,” he said, “as one who hath dim eyes, uo 

The things which yet are in the distance far , 

Such light the Sovran King to us supplies , 

But their approach or presence straight doth mar 
Perception, and, unless by others told. 

We nothing know how human fortunes are • m 

So thou may’st comprehend how dead and cold 

Will be our knowledge from the self-same hour 
When close the doors that now the future hold ” 


actual litanies against the plots of the XJberti, or more probably to the decrees against them, 
which are «o named in irony, as being passed bv public assembUes held in the Church of St 
John the Baptist bo farinata's gr^mdson, dwelling on hic noble defence of Florence, 
pathetically adds-- 

It is a marvel and a giief to me 

lo find Its ciurenv so hard and stem 

lo children s children in the fourth degree ''^Fom ii 38 

Dante, at least had not forgotten what half redeemed the character of the h nighty un- 
believing noble The Gliibelline allies, the Pisans, the Siennese, the Guidi the Ubcrti, met 
m counsel at Empoli after Montaperti They acre all ready to vote for the destruction uf 
the Guelph democratic Florence Fannata alone, in the spint of one who after all, loved hts 
city more than his party, rousted and averted her destruction Comp Sism Ital 111 
845-348 

100 We come across a curious speculation as to the mental activities of the dead Ciacco 
and Parinata foretell the future Cavalcante is ignorant of the present What is the 
solution of the problem? That which » offered here seems to be that the souls of the 
departed, being no longer in contact with the world of sense, receive no knowledge of what 
IS passing in it, but that, as spiritual beings, they trace, as long as time holds its course, the 
events that are passing from the sphere of the Divine foreknowledge into that of actuality 
When time shall end, 1 e , at the last Judment, as the close of the great seon, there will be 
no future events, and their knowledge will be limited to their own Eternal Now So Aquinas 
limits the knowledge of the disembMied soul to /ntuf a ei umversalta The Dante of the 
snston feels, m such a case, as he would have felt in the world, and apologises for the error 
which had misled him 
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MIX, 0. X.] THE EMPEROR FREDERICK II. 

Then I, as one 'who felt eompanction’e power, 

Said, “ Tell, I pray thee, him who there doth lie no 
Tliat still with us his son shares life's sweet dower , 

And if till now I mute -was to reply, 

Say it was only that my thoughts were still 
Entangled in that knot thy words untie.” 

And now, called back by my de.ir Master’s will, no 

I prated that spirit wi& more eager prayer 
To tell me who with him that space did fill, 

“ More than a thousand,” said he, “ with me fare ; 

Within there Frederick, second of the name , 

The Cardinal, and others whom I spare.” i» 

Then was he hid, and to that bard of fame 
I turned my steps, revolving in my mind 
That saying, winch to me as hostile came. 

Ho turned, and as he went, to me behind 

He said, “ Wliy art thou so disquieted ? ” uj 

And I, as ho had asked, the cause assigned. 

“ Let thy mind store wliat was against thee said,” 

So spake my Master wise. “ Now hear thou this,” 

With hfted finger pointing on ahead, 

“ When thou shalt be before that light of bhss uo 

Of her whoso beauteous eye doth all survey. 

Thy life’s true journey then thou shalt not miss.” 


The words beir witness to the exihtencei even prior to the later Renaissance, of a far 
larger si read of unbelief than we commonl) a^ociate with the i3tb century liie Mohmw 

hrane p ^^Xwhirh reports discussions among philosophical students 
tell a like tale foremost among the sceptics was the Eomror, who is here named, the enemy 
not only of the Papacy, but of tne faith of Chnstians Popular legend connected his name 
with the «aying, “ iribux tmfottarUxts (the three being Moses, Chnst, Mahomet), and 
his court at l^iermo was conspicuous for the laxity both of its faith and morals As a 
Ghibelline partisan Dante might have glow(.d over the faults of an emperor whom he 
admired as a ruler, a patron oflearaing and a poet (K £ i tt), and c a'^ed among those 
*‘kMmaMa lerutt, brutalta dedignautet ' As a Catholic, a Christian, and a man, ne was 
constrained to hold him tip to eternal infamy bee Kington, u 476, 11 103 Ckurek, p 119 
Comp C xnu59, Puri 111 113, c 107 

UO < Tht Cardinal, so spoken of par tsctUincr. was Ottaviano degli Ubsidmi, a contem- 
porary of Fannata He too was a Ghibelline, nch, powerful, luxurious He had made a 
great feast after the defeat of the Florentine Guelphs at Montaperti Like others, he had 
caught the taint of epicureanism, and was reported to hase said that if man had a soul, he 
hadlost his in the service of his party {Malitp c X03 , A tngion, 11 41^4) He took his place 
also among the early wnters of Italian poetry, and was notorious for nis luxury and license 

*lhe light of bliss is, ef course, Beatrice The poet's plan teems, however, to have 
changed as he went on, and, as a matter of fact, he hears the story of hu life from Caccuguida, 
to whom hhc leads him (see Par xvu 7-30, where be refers to the grievous words of the 
present Canto) 
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POPE ANASTASIUS II. 


[bell, 0 ZI. 


Then turned he to the left from that our way ; 

We left the wall, and to the middle wound, 

By path that to a valley down doth stray. 
Whence spread a foul and sickening stench around. 


CANTO XI. 

The Herenareht — inotfanu* IT — Clau^tcation of Sine. 

Upon the margin of a bank raised high, 

Formed of great piles of broken rocks around. 

We found a throng in yet worse misery , 

And there, because that dread abyss profound 

Sent forth its stench overwhelming far and wide, s 

A refuge we behind the cover found 
Of a great tomb, where 1 a scroll descried, 

Which said, “Pope Anastasias hero I hold, 

Whom from true path Photinus drew aside.” 

“ Slowly our course adown the vale we hold, lo 

Till that our sense a little trained hath grown 
To that foul blast , then use will make us bold ” 

The blaster thus , and 1 spake . “ This alone 
I ask, find some amends that time pass by 
Not lost” And ho .“ Tliou see’st I think thereon. is 

1.10 The ViUley mtu which the pilgnms devend still part of the circle of the heretics 
The stignu of h<.reby that attached to the name of Anastasui^ 11 (<f 498) was connected 
with the question whether the name of Acaciu^, the Monophvsite Bishop of Constantinople^ 
should be struck out of the diptyehs of the Greek Church as tainted with the hereby of Sabelliub, 
as had been urged by hib predecessor, Felix T be Pope formally presented a like request to 
the Emperor, also an Anastasius, but ga/e way on tiis refusal, and was content with the 
thought that felix and Acacius were both before the tnbunal of the Supreme Judge ‘I he 
suspicion of heresy roused by thus temponbing policy was aggravated by his intercourse with 
Photinus, not the more conspicuous Sabellun w that name, who died in 376, but a deacon 
of Thessalia who was identified with the errors of Acacius According to the traditions which 
were current in Dante s time, his life was cut short by a sudden death, like that of Anus ui its 
circumstances, which was looked on as a Divme judgment {Aliiman, L C i 349, and C^tvh, 
^PoUnOt quoted by dear/ , and D C Jt s v) 

II The request forms the startup point for one of the episodes of theological ethics which 
occupy so prominent a place m the scheme of the Comtntdta Dante se^s, as it were, to 
popularise the teaching of Aquinas, in which be himself had found light and guidance He 
and his Guide are about to enter the circles of those who have sinned in other ways than 
of carnal lust, or prodigality, or avance. or direct heresy The whole lecture that follows is 
an inti^uction to the three circles which are next to be visited, a dissertation on the different 
kinds and degrees of evil which are punished in them , the seventh, of sins of violence, the 
eighth,^ the fraudulent, with Its ten sub-circlesof varied evil thenmth, of the traitors. This 
seemed, as 1 so show& a more convenient method than that of a separate instruction at each 
circle It IS based, asOzanamshowsfp. asiX upon the teachingof^uinas(SM»rat i au 84), 
as that in its turn was based upon the Bthic* of Aristotle and the Magna Aferalta of Gregoty 
the Great Uxxi 31) In the we hare the more popular ** seven sms " of the Chuich s 
fysttm of Wnance (Witte. IKF u laxX 
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My son, within these stones that broken he 
Three circles are there,” he began to teU ; 

“ From grade to grade, like those thou leav’st on liigh , 
Filled full are they of spirits doomed to Hell. 

Cut that henceforth it may suffice to see, » 

Hear how and why they he in bonds^e felL 
In every sin that earns Heaven’s enmity. 

Men aim at wronging others, and that aim 
By force or fraud works out the injury 
Cut because fraud is man’s peculiar blame, u 

God hates it more, and therefore lower stand 
The fraudulent, and suffer greater shame. 

The outer circle holds the fiercer band , 

Cut because force is threefold in its kind. 

In threefold circles it is built and planned. a> 

111 God, ourselves, our neighbour, we may find 
The wronged in person, or in what they own. 

As thou shalt hear with cause full clear assigned. 

Or death or grievous wounds m mahee done. 

Ate 'gainst our neighbour’s self , against his right ss 
Are rapine, arson, foul extortion 
Hence murderers, and those who wound in spite. 

Bobbers and brigands, these, in torments all. 

In the first round find each a separate site 
Again, man’s force upon lumself may fall, «> 

Ur on his goods , so in the second round 
Bemorse that profits not must him enthral 
Who of your world to rob himself is found. 

Or gambles, or doth squander all ho hath. 

Or murmurs, where contentment should abound. « 

Force also against God may work in wrath. 

When men in heart blaspheme Him or deny. 

Or swerve from Haturo and her bounteous path. 
Wlierefore within the smallest circle he 

Cahors and Sodom, marked with brand of shame, m 
And he who with his heart speaks blasphemy. 

^ The Italian for extortion, ^ ioUei/e (tnbute, tax), deserves a passing note as connected 
probably with the German and finding sU way into Italian from the oppressive rule of 
the German emperors. Toltt has, however, been suggested as a possible derivation A 
V I gives eolUiU, a word wi^ the same meaning, but of Latin derivation 
w Cahors, a aty of France in the department of I,ot, seems in the 13th century to have 
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Fiand, that in eveiy conscience vorketh blame, 

A man may work on him who gives him trust, 

Or one who sees no ground to grant that same. 

This latter mode but so far seems unjust 

That it the naturaLbond of friendship breaks , 

So in the second circle here are thrust 
The hypocrites, the flatterers, he who takes 

Men’s souls with spells, the thief, the simomst. 

Sin’s filthiest brood, corrupters, pimps, and rakes. «> 
But by the other mode that love is missed 

Which S'ature works, and that which with it blends. 
And these a special confidence enlist. 

Hence in the smallest circle that descends 

To the world’s centre, where Dis holds his throne, n 
Such traitors he m woe that never ends.” 

And I : “ 0 Master, clear enough is shown 
Thy reasoning, and distinguishes anght 
This pit and all it claimeth ns its own. 

But tell me, those within the lake's foul plight, to 

Whom the wind drives and whom the rainstorms beat. 
And those who clash with words of sharpest spite. 

Why dwell they not within this fieiy seat. 

Here punished, if beneath God’s wrath they bide t 
If not, why then such treatment do they meet ? ” to 

been the centre of banking operations on the part the Fuggers or Rothschilds of the time, 
who had an evil repute as uwrera Even in England, kmg^, prelateh, and nobles were m 
thetr clutches The name of Caorsioe had become provermalfy identified with usurer ' 
(Matt. Far ad 1335 . Bocc Cam Ducange, * v) In John xxu (23(6) it nve Western 
Christendom a Pontiff stained with its characteristic vice xxvii The raitonalt 

of the combination of those of Cahors with the Mn of the Cities of the rlain is given in 11 
X09-113 For the cirrles of the violent we have r The violent against others (C. xu ) , a 
agamst themselves (C xiii ) , 3 against God (C xiv ) 4 against Nature (C xv , xvi ) , and 
5 against art (C xvi ) The irauduleni occupy m an ever>descending $cale the ten pits of the 
Malebolge i The seducers and panders (C xvn ), a the flatterers fC xviii ) the simoniacs 
(C XIX ), the soothsayers (C xxj 5 the peculators (C xxii ) 6 the hypocrites (C xxiii), 
7 the thieves (C xxiv , xxv ) , 8 the evil couasellors (C xxvi , xxvii ) , o the schismatics 
(C. xxviii ) to alchemists and forgers (C xxix , xxx ) Lastly, in the ninth circle we have , 
X Caina, for traitors to their kindr^ a Antenora. for traitors to their country (C xxxii ) 
3. Ptolomoea, for traitors to their friends (C xxxui ) , 5 Gmdecca, for traitors to their lords, 
the smallest and last of all the circles (C xzziv ) 

• 9 The poet states for others, and m order that be may solve it, a problem which had 
weighed on his own mind Why were the sms of Iusl the sins of Instan and Pmcesca, 
and those of avance and prodiguity, in the higher circles, snd not m those on which he was 
about to enter f He has round the solution ui the law of habits set forth by Aristotle (Aik 
iftcom vu s}, which classifies characters according to the degree of the hold the evil has 
on them (x) hepaata, incontuienoe, t * , the want of self control (3) ewtta, the State m 
which there is no lonm any inner power to restrain or punish passion , (3) 9i)p6m}s, the 
brute-like state into i^ich (a) ultimately develops itself Latini’s lesoro^ vi 37, gives the 
classifioition which we find here The works of Aristotle had been known m Slogan through 
Latin translaltotis from the Arabic veruons of Avenhoes, whose ** great comment" is 


HSLI, a XL] PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. S7 

And he to me : “ Oh, why thus turns aside 
Thy wit to folly, as it never used? 

Why to false issues is thy mind applied ? 

Dost not remember what thou hast perused, 

The very words with which thine Ethics treat “ 

The threefold moods which stand of Heaven accused, — 
Unbridled will, fixed evil, last we meet 

Brutal excess, and how the unbridled will, 

God, blaming leas, with fewer stnpes doth beat? 

If thou this teaching but considerest still, k 

And call to thy remembrance who they are 
Who higher up their penance dire fulfil. 

Then thou wilt see why they are stationed far 
From those offenders, why with torment less 
The righteous strokes of God have power to mar.” •» 
“ 0 Sun, who dost dim sight with healing bless, 

Thou, when thou teachest, giv’st me such content, 

That doubt and knowledge bring like happiness . 

Once more,” said I, "lot thy glance back be bent, 

There whore thou said’st that usury offends dj 

God’s goodness ; now untie tliat knot’s intent.” 

“ Whoso,” he said, " to Wisdom high attends. 

Learns evermore, not hero or there alone, 

IIow Nature takes its methods and its ends 
From God, whose Mind in skill and art is shown ; iw 

And if thou hast thy Physics well in mind, 

Thou’lt find, ere many pages thou hast known. 


menUon«d m C iv 144, «nd there probabW, or tfarim^h Bmnetto^ Dante studied it Tau,kht 
bv him» he learnt to dtstinguuh between tm smi of impulsive sense, of inveterate habit, and 
of embnited callousness 

M Another questioa preaenU itself In what seine n vsurf (the term, it will be remem- 
bered, as throughout the te<<ching of Scripture, included aU interest on money, whatever its 
amount) n^tly classed as a sin against Nature ? Here the answer is found not in the £tAtts, 
but in the rkysics (11 a) of Aristotle ■ that aUo had probably entered into his Bologna studies 
1 he argument stands thus 1 rue art, the art of man s labour in acquiring wealth, follows 
Nature, as Nature follows God The natural law is stated in u 15 Man is to “eat 
bread in the sweat of his brow ' Whatever gives man bread without labour, as interest on 
invested capital gives it, is agamst that law, “takes another way Such, at any rate, was 
the teaching of Aquinas it 3, 78) as well of Dante 1 do not discuss its 

soundness, and political economy, as a science, comes to a quite different conclusion It is 
worth imting) however, (1) that Calvin was the first theologian of eminence who mamtamed 
the lawfulness of mterest, (3) that Selden speaks of the teaching of Anglican divines as bemg 
on the other side {Table-ialkt s v Usury;, and (3) that Dante's doctrine has recently been 
revived, with all hia wonted power of aiction, by Mr Ruskin {Usury and iks AHghsh 
Buko/tf 1885) ' ' 



USURY A SIN AGAINST NATURE. [h«,l, o. xil 


S8 

Tout Art, as far as may lae, close behind 

Follows, as scholars near their teaclier tread ; 

So m your Art we may God’s grandchild find. 

By these two powers, if thou hast rightly read 
The opening lore of Geneiis, ’tis meet 
The nations should in life’s true coarse be led , 

And since elsewhere the usurer turns his feet, 

Nature herself, and in her follower too, no 

Ho scorns, since elsewhere he his hope doth seat 
But follow now, for I would fain pursue 

My course . the Fishes with the horizon blend. 

Full over Gaums comes the Warn m view. 

And far out yonder see the crags descend. no 


CANTO XIL 


The Minotaur — The Snenth Cmie — Sou of Vtolmee — Thr Centauri — 
The Tgrante 


Thb place where down the bank our way wo took 
Was alp-like, and the view that mot us there. 

Such that for fear each eye away would look. 

So doth that rum beyond Tient appear, 

Winch on the flank mto the Adige dashed, e 

Through earthquake or through prop that failed to bear , 


113 Of all the problems of the CpMuffim, those presented bjr such notires of time as this are 
amons themoktdifTicuU lo expUin, and, exceM to the stadentof astronomy, the least mtere^t- 
inff It will, I think, be enough to state that Uie constellation known as the Fishes was in part 
below the horizon, as thev would be at early dawn at the date of the ha'>ter of 1300, when 
the sun was in Aneu, that the Wain is the Charles’s Wain (churls or peasant^ wain or 
waggon) of English speech, the Ursa Major of astronomers, thst Cauriis, as the L.*itin name for 
the norih-west wind, indicates the western quarter of the heaven All this seems a compli- 
cated way of describing daybreik on the morning of Eastei Eve , but Dante, like Milton, 
was (bnd of showing that the poet could ,ilso be a man of science (P L vm 1-150) Lubiii, 
however, takes Coro as the name of one of the stars of the Great Bear 
* The scene referred to is probably that of the landslip known as the Slavtnt ( ss prt’ 
ct^tco) dt Marco in the gorn of the Chiusa running from the Adige across the slopes of 
Mount Pastdlo 'The land^ip is desenbed m the Hutory of Verona by Della Corte as 
having happened m X309, without either earthquake or tempest The date nukes it prol^ble 
that Dante was at Verona at the tune, and that the passage, if not the whole Canto, was 
written subsequently One pictures the student-poet clamWing down the steep descent 
not without difficulty, and perhaps some fear, and its horrors reproduce themselves m hit 
vision of Hell Comp i/are 1 301 



BtlL, 0 XIL] 


THE INFAMY OF CRETE. 


59 


For from the mountain-top whence down it crashed 
E’en to the plain the rock so falls away, 

That one ahove might dimb o’er stones detached. 

Such down that steep abyss was then our way; lo 

And on the border of that break i’ th’ earth 
The infamy of Crete extended lay, 

Who from the false cow drew his monstrous birth ; 

And when he saw us, straight himself he bit. 

As one aU racked within by fiercest wrath w 

My Sage towards him shouted, “ Seemeth it, 

Perchance, that thou the Athenian Duke dost see, 

Who sent thee from yon world to death’s dark pit ? 
Avaunt, thou monster I not instructed he 

By thy fair sister, now descends this way, a 

But comes to see your forms of pennltj ” 

And as a hull, when comes the hour to slay. 

Breaks loose as he receives the deadly wound. 

And cannot walk, but wildly bounds away. 

So m the Minotaur like act I found 

And he, when ware of it, cried, “ On apace , 

To the outlet, while he rages, get thee round,” 

So down the broken bonk our way we trace, 

Over the rocks that slipped at our advance 
At the now load my feet did on them place. •» 

I moved on, plunged in thought, and he : “ Perchance, 

Thou thinkest on this rum where doth stand. 

As guard, that brute whose wrath quailed at my glance 
Now ’tis my wish that thou shouldst understand. 

That when I erst came dowm to this deep Hell, 

This rock had not thus fallen o’er the land 


12 The ** infamy of Crete ” iSi as in i 95 , the Mmotaur, whose story hardly needs telling 
The Athenian Duice is Theseub, one of whose earliest feats was the slaughter of the monsttr 
The sister was Anadiie, who loved Iheseus, and gave him the clue by which to thread his 
way through the labynnth in which the monster had hia home 1 be monster form is the fit 
guardian of the circle of those who have allowed the brute element in them to overpower the 
human 

21^ The new load ” is the living form that now passed over the rocks which had hitherto been 
trodden only by the spectral shadows of the dead 

The journey referred to is that of Ci ix es, which was before the Crucifixion The earth- 
quake just before the descent into Hell was that of JIfaU xxvu sh aud th represented as 
having anected even the depths of the Inferno. 
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CHIRON AND OTHER CENTAURS. [hwx, o. xii. 


Yet but a little while, if I judge well, 

Eie He came down who bore Hu spoil away 
From Dis, where souls i’ th’ upper circle dwell ; 
lOn every side this deep foul vale that day «> 

So shook, I thought the Universe had known 
That Love by which — so there are some that say — 

The world in chaos ofttimea hath been thrown , 

And at that moment fell this ancient mass, 

And here and there left many a heap of stone, is 

Lut fix thine eyes below ; for now we pass 

The stream of blood wherein doth boiling he 
Each soul that others wronged by force. Alas ! 

O blind desire, 0 fierce insanity, 

Winch spurs us on in thu life’s little span, to 

And, in the eternal, steeps in misery ' ” 

Wide fosse I saw, which hke a crescent ran. 

As one which doth the whole wide plain embrace, 

Ev’n as my Guide had told me of its plan , 

And ’twixt it and the bank’s foot, each in trace k 

Of other, armed with arrows. Centaurs sped. 

As in the woild they used to go a-chase ; 

And seeing us descend, each stayed his tread. 

And from the troop detached, each with his bow 
And arrows, three of them came on ahead ; co 

And one cned out from far, “ What doom of woo 
Awaits you who descend this dreary shore t 
Speak where ye are, or else I draw the bow ” 

Then said my Master to them, “ Answer more 

We v ill to Chiron make, who standeth near , lu 

111 sped for thee thy will so rash of yore.” 

*1 he physical theory is that of Empedocles who taught that the pre&ent condition of the 
matenal world was the result of a discord between the materul atoms of which it w.is com* 
poaed» which forced theca into the pre^ent arrangenenU of the coMooa , and thiU from time 
to time the element of love supervened, bringing them into the union of a spherical chaos, 
out of which, in its turn, a new co>mos was evolved See Art hm^docUs in Dtct G R 
Bt«g Dante may have learnt the theory from the Pkytus of Aristotle (Ritter, Ane Pkil. 
V e ot (ro!ak.Lxc*dt Amtc c vii 

V The stream of blood it, of course, the (St symbol of i^nishment hke in kind to the crimes 
which ate punished We are renunded of the words of Tomyns as she cast the head of Cyrus 
into a vessel ctf blood ** Dus thou didst thint for, now take thy fill of it ” {Herod i 314, 
Purg xiL 56) 

M Ihe Centaurs, half-man and half-horse, are chosen as symbolising the state m which the 
true nature of humanity is marred by its combination with the wild passions of the brate Of 
the three who are named, Chiron appears in mythology as the son m Saturn, the ** most just ” 



HKu, 0. XII.] NESSVS AS GUIDE. 6i 

Then touched he me and said, “ See Kessus here, 

Who for the heauteoue Deianira bled, 

And for himself wrought Tengeance dire and drear. 

He in the midst, who breastward bends his head, n 

Is Chiron great, who did Achilles tram ; 

Tlie other Fholus, filled with auger dread. 

Thousands the fosse skirt, thousands yet again. 

Shooting at every soul that lifts its frame. 

More than his guilt fits, from that blood-stream’s stain ” is 
Wo to those swift-paced monsters nearer came. 

And Chiron took a dart, and then he drew 
Behind his jaws his beard back with the same ; 

And when his great mouth bare appeared m view. 

He said to his companions, “ Do ye see u 

That he behind, in touching, moveth too 1 
Kot so a dead man’s steps are wont to be,” 

And my good Guide, who now had reached the breast, 
Where the two natures met in unity. 

Answered, " He lives indeed , 'tis my behest ss 

To show to him alone this valley drear, 

Hot for delight, but by high fate imprest. 

For One hath ceased her Alleluia clear 

Who this new office hath to me assigned : 

Ho robber he, nor felon stand I here , k 

But, by that Power through whose protection kind 
My footsteps move along this pathway fell. 

Give us a guide, whom we may near us find. 


(Horn // XI 831X the least brutalised, who tramed Achilles to heroic deeds, .^seulapius 
in the art of mediane Nessus, led to outrage bjr his passion for Deianira, ^ve her the 
garment, envenomed by his own blood, which causra the death of Hercules, and formed the 
subject of the 1 rtuhtnxan Maidtns of So(^ocles PhoUis was related to have intemipted die 
wedding feast of Peinthous and Hippodamia in the fierce violence of lust xxiv 

TSi) fn each of the three, Dante, we may brlieve, saw the type of the vanous degrees o( 
deepening evil which come when the brute nature mars the conmletencss of the human life, 
beginning with half genial animation and passing on into sheer (erocitv (Ruskin, C xaiv 
8-14) So the Centaur appears in Giotti’s *' ObMience " fresco at Assuu. 

^ Ruskin's note on this passage, as showing that what Dante wrote was not, as with 
second rate artists, the work of a deliberate invention, but the description of wlmt he had 
actually seen, as in the visions of the night, is eminently charactenstic (AT P 111 Bj) 

^ The reader will remember the parallels as to the poet’s mission in C lu 94, ix 94 
The general kindlmess of the Centaurs, and specially of Ciuron, seems to embody the thought 
that where the union of the man with the brute (as ^ r tn the case of savage races * who know 
not their Lord’s will ”} is not the result of choice, there are capacities for good which mav make 
them willing instrument<t alike for the punishment of evil and the help of good. '1 neirs is 
not a real 8t)pten}c ( & brutality), as a brutalised humanity is. (Comp. C xi. 8s, Arist EtA 
vu 5) 

* lhe**one”aBeatrice. 



6a THE BLOOD STREAM OP THE TYRANTS, [hkli, a xii. 


To sliow 118 where the stream is fordable, 

One on whose back this man may sit astride ; w 

No spirit he, through air to travel well ” 

Then Chiron turned towards his right-hand side. 

And said to Nessus; “ Take thou them, and lead ’ 

If others check thee, bid them turn aside.” 

We then with trusty escort straight proceed i«> 

Along the edge of that red boiling stream. 

Wherein those seething wailed each guilty deed. 

Sunk to the eyebrows some of them did seem. 

And the great Centaur said, “ The tyrants these. 

Who plunged in blood and rapine’s worst extreme ‘ i<e 
Their ruthless deeds they wail here, ill at ease 
See Alexander, Dionysius there. 

Who vexed Siuilia with long cruelties. 

That forehead there, o’erhung with swarthy hair. 

Is Azzohno, and that other head no 

Is Obizzo of Esti’s visage fair. 

Whose blood on earth was by his stepson sliod ” 

Then turned I to the Poet and he spake, 

“ Let him before thee, I behind thee, tread ” 

Soon as wo walked, 1 saw the Centaur make lu 

A halt hard by a race that plunged were shown 
To the throat, then rose from out that bubbling lake 

107 1 he list of the tyrants of earth who are smf^led out from amonjt thousands as types is 
interesting as furnishing data for a study of Dante s histoncal s> mpatliic> (t) Alexander is 
probably not the Macedonian conqueror, but the Thessaliau tyrant of Fherde Of the former 
Dante speaks elsewhere ah ** approaching to thetype of a true universU monarchy ’ {Mon ii 
g), as worthy of honour for his deeds of kingly goodness (Coftv iv xi) On the other hai d, 
Dante may have chaneed hts estimate, and been influenced by his lavourite, Lucan who 
speaks {PAars x 19) of Alexander as the * proUi vesana Philippi*' and as a ' /tlix Prado " 
(a) Dionyxiub the elder, tyrant of byracuse) who oppressed biuly B c 408-^67 Ihe " long 
cruelties,’ lit ** gnei ous years, reads like an echo of trtstes cadibns edtdtt anuos^' 
of Statius, another ot Dante s favourite poets (AcAri/ 1 80) (3) Arrolino (or Kzrelin) da 

Romano, tyrant of the Marca Ircvigiana and Lombardy from 1930-60 Here also Dante 
condemns a GhibelUne La<ehn was sun in law of hredenek 11 , and ruled his province ax 
an Imperial vicar Of all the tyrants of that evil time, h rrelin, known in popular le^nd as 
the Child of the Devil, was the most steeped in cruelties bismondi shrinks telling the 
tale of his rapacity, his massacres, his fiendish torture's of his enemies And his death wax 
the fit close of such a hfi Wounded and taken captive on his way to attack Milan, he wax 
impnxoned at bonano, refused all food and medical aid, sst fur eleven da> s in gU>omy silence, 
torethehandagesfromhixwoiind, and died(.ArTr<» 11 t a, Sism Republ Ital c xix , Kims- 
io»t > 503 > 309-313) It IS interesting to note that tiu. Cuuirrs of Par ix 31 was ms 

sister, and that ^ was beloved by the Sordello of Pttr^ vi 74 (4) Obizzo II of Exte, on 

the other hand, was a Guelph leader, Marquis of I* errara and Anrona from 1264-93, and 
was therefore a contemporary of Dante's, and by his mamsge in 1269 with the daughter of 
Alberto della Scala wax brother la law Co Dante’s patron Can Grande Ihe dominant 
belief of the time was that h» eldest son, alone or with hts next brother, had assassinated him 
beause he had left the lordship of Ferrara to his third and favourite son Ihis is the mean- 
ing of the ** stepson" which is used to describe him (Amo 1 x , Kington, 11 310) 

D 7 Tte degrees of immersion m the blood-nver correspond to the degrees of guilt. 
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A shade be shoved us, on one side, alone. 

And said, “ In God’s own lap he pieiced the heart 
Which, held in honour, on the Thames is known.” iso 
Hien I saw those who all their upper part 

Above the iiver held, both chest and head ; 

Of many, memories in my mind did start. 

So step by step tlie depth diminishM 

Of that blood'btreom, till but the feet were wet, iso 
And there from out the fosse our passage led. 

“As on this side the stream thine eye hath met 
Still lessening m its depth of seething blood," 

The Centaur said, “but thou must not forget 
Tliat on the other deepens still its flood iso 

Till its bed comes at last full round again. 

Where in fit penance wails the tyrant brood. 

There God’s great justice smites with ceaseless pain 
That Attila who was the earth’s great scourge, 

Pyrrhus and Sextus, and doth still constrain iso 

The tears it draws forth with its seething surge 
In Pazzo and Corneto, each Kinier, 

Who on the roads m Sr’s havoc dread did urge ” 

Then turned he back and crossed the shallows near. 


The passage is one of the few m the Cammrtfta wh ch bnng into contact with Eng* 
lish history (comp J’urf vti 131) Ihe murderer is Outdo» or Guy, dc Montfort, son of 
Simon de Montuirt, iMirl of Leicester Ihe dale is 1371, six years after the defeat and 
death of the father at the battle of Evesham The victim is Henrv, son of Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, the brother of Henry 111 , afterwards a candidate tor the Empire 'Ihe scene ib 
at Viterbo, where itie cardinals were assembled for the election of a pope as successor to 
Clement IV 1 he prince was attending mass m the church of S SUvesiro, and as he was 
in the act of receiving the host, was stabbed by the assassin, and his body dragged by 
the hair into the open street It was afterwards embalmed and deposited in the ^bey of 
Hayles in Gloucestershire , but the heart, enclosed in a golden vase, was placed on the tomb 
of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey, and thus was "held in honour on the 
Ihnmes {J 3 ar/tnt, p 234} The passage takes its place, as I have shown elsewhere 
Ump het> Dec z88x), in the evidence which shows that Dante probably visited Loudon 
and Oxford as well as Pans {Par x 13d), Cologne (C xxiii 63), and Bruges {Inf xv 4) 
It IS noticeable that the same fact is remrr^ to m the Dittamondo of Faxio degli U^rti, 
11 29 

1 he mention of Attila, who is desenbed by the name which he give himself as Iiemg 
** the scourge of God,' is piobably connected with the tradition which Dante seems to have 
beheved, that Florence had been laid waste by him (C xiii 149) 

^ Doubts hive been raised by commentators, but there ran scarcely be any question that 
the IVrrhus named here is the king of Epirus, and the Sextus the son of Pompeius As 
regards the last, Dante may have ha<i in his mind the line of Lucan (vi 113)*— 

** Polluit aquortos ^KMlns pirata (ffum/kos " 

107 Again we have the Ghibelline poet condemning the sins of his own nanv The Rimer 
of Corneto, in the Maremma, near Viterbo, seems to have been one of the old feudal lords 
who were the curse of Italy, issuing from their rock strongholds to plunder merchants, ravage 
villages, and checking the growing prosperity of towns Lubtn identihes him with the 
father of Dante’s friend and protector, Ugucctone della Faggiuola, who was named Rimer, 
and had a castle at Con eto Rimer l^so comes into closer contact snth Dante s history 
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THE FOREST OP SUICIDES. 


[hox, 0 xin. 


CANTO XIII. 

The Fomt of Suieidee—Tke Harpui—Pier ddla VigM—Lano of Siena— 
Jacopo ^ Sant' Andrea, 

Kot yet had N^eaaoa reached the farther shore, 

When we within a wood an entrance found, 

By not one single pathway traversed o’er , 

Not green the leaves, but of a hue embrowned, 

Nor smooth the boughs, but gnarled and intertwined, s 
No fruit, but thorns that poison as they wound. 

Thickets so wild and dense they do not find. 

Those beasts of prey which cultured regions hate. 

Whore Cecin’s streams beyond Corneto wind. 

There the foul Harpies made their nest and sate, lo 

Who from the Strophades the Trojans drove 
With warnings sad of coming evil fate , 

Wide wings have they, a human face above. 

Claws on their feet, their paunch all feathered o’er. 

And their wild wailings fill the wondrous grove. » 

And ray good Master . “ Ere thou enter more. 

Know thou art m the second circle’s pale,” 

So said he, “and sholt be till thou the shoie 
Shalt reach where hornd sand fills all the vale. 

Therefore look well around, and thou shalt see a 

Things that might shako thy credence in my tale ” 

On all sides round deep groans of misery 

I heard, yet saw no forms from which they came , 
Wherefore I stopped m sore perplexity. 


Hts cutlc was in the Val d Arno, between Florence and Arezzo, and the former city passed 
laws to restrain hi« depredations Hoth were said to have been employed by Frederick 1 1 
(i22fl to rob the Roman bishops, and the Utter was excommuoicatea by Clement IV m 
1369 {Ott ) 

* The description that follow^ and the thought of the souls that form the trees in the den^e 
forest, are manifestly reproduced from the story of Polydorus and the Harpies in Alm m 
19-^ Tlie reference to the **aurt sacri/amea'* of ASn iii 57 m Purg xxii 40 shows how 
much that part of Virgil’s poem had impr^sed itself on Bante’s mind The mention of 
Corneto indicates a sequence of thought with the closing lines of the preceding canto The 
Cecina is a nver Bowing into the sea a little south of I eghom, and, with the Marta, on which 
Corneto stands, encloses the wild gloomy region of the Maremma, which, with its swamps, its 
miasma (C xxix 48). and its wild hoars and serpents (C, xxv 19), seemed to Dante the type 
of an almost infernal desolation. The Harpies are taken by some interpreters as symMls 
of remorse , but qu. t 

The second arcle is, as has been said in the note on C. xi, 40, that of the self murderers. 

^ A 9. A gives things Chat would gaui thy credence, " but the text xs preferable 
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I think he thought that I thought of the same, si 

That from amid those trunks, from many a throat. 

Came Toice of those who hid themselres for shame. 
AYherefore my Master said, “If thou take note 

'What comes, if thou one hough of these trees break, 
Then will thy thoughts as baseless error float.” w 

Then stretched I somewhat forth my hand to take. 

And plucked a branch from off a tall thorn tree. 

And tlio trunk cried, “Why this dire mangling make 1 ” 
And when with blood it was embrowned to see, 

He cried again, “Why dost thou rend me so t n 

Doth nought of pity’s spirit dwell in thee ? 

Men were we once, now here as trees we grow ; 

But were we souls sprung from the viper’s brood. 

Thy reckless hand might well more pity show.” 

As when one bums a brand of greenest wood m 

At one end, and the other spits and groans 
And hisses, as the air and damp exnde. 

So from that broken stem came mmgled tones 
Of words and blood j and so I let the bough 
Fall, and stood there, fear shaking all my bones. «i 
“ Had he been able to beheve ere now,” 

My Sage made answer, “O thou wounded soul, 

What thus he secs, as my verse taught him how. 

He had withheld his hand and left thee whole ; 

But the surpassing marvel made me lead so 

His mind to that which fills me now with dole. 

But tell him who thou wert, that he his deed 
Atone for, by reviving there thy fame 
'Where he may soon with backward steps proceed ” 

“ So charm thy sweet words,” from the trunk there came u 
The cry, “ I cannot hold my peace, and ye. 

If I am somewhat prolix, spare your blama 

^ The uitrospective thought>readiiig u emmottly eharectenstic of the stibtle play of the 
ccmsciousness of a of the firat order, just as the similitude (rf 1 40 is of the imagination 
wDiw SMks for similes, not as ornaments, but as the fittest Ulustralioos of what the poet's inner 
eye had actually seen 

** The action and its sequel are identical with those of jSh ui. 95 
1. ^ ** saddest in the whole poem Dante’s mind fleems to have been 

naunted by it, as by all the other misenes and enmes which he associated with the reign of 
/ i*l*r*“ ,vx* which bad marred the ideal of a true empire and tainted the whole life 

bl Italy Jnc speaker is Pier della Vigne, the chancellor of that empeior Ihe son of a 

s 
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PIER DELLA VIGNE. 


[ecu, c zm. 


None other I than he who held each key 

Of Fredenck’s heart, and turned them to and fro, 
Locking, unlocking, with auch subtlety, 

Tliat to none else his secrets would he show , 

And my high task I wrought with zeal so true. 

Pulse ceased to heat, nor did I slumber know 
The harlot who her lewd eyes ne’er withdrew 

From the high palace of the Cffisar’s state n 

(The common bane and rice of courts she grew), 

Inflamed all minds against me with fierce hate. 

And they inflamed, Augustus so inflamed, 

That joyous honour turned to sorrows great, 

And my proud soul, that scorned to live so shamed, to 

Thinkmg by death to ’scape the pangs of scorn, 

Made me blameworthy, ’gainst myself unblamed 
Py the root-fibres of this tree new'-borii, 

I swear to you that faith I never brake 
Towards my lord, whom all good did adorn 
If one of you his upward journey take, 

I^t him redeem my memory, which lies 
Sore smitten, nor from envy’s blow can wake ” 

He paused, then “ Seize the moment ere it flies,” 

The Poet said, “ since he is silent now ; » 

Speak and ask more as thoughts within thee ri'P ” 


Vinedresser of Capua, he had studied civil law at Bolofpta, and had n>en to a high place m 
hi& master’s favour as a counsellor dunng his long struggle with the Papacy, and was also a 
poet— an Italun poet— of no mean order Ihe jealousy of other courtiers prompted them to 
lying slanders, and it was whisper^ that he betray^ the Emperor's secrets to chePope, and chat 
he had conspired with his enemies to poison him Predenck bebeved the charges^ blinded him 
by compelling him to hold hts face over red hot iron, and threw him into pnson at Pisa, 
where, according to the register of ihe New Hospital in the archives of that city, he 
intimated the death by stoning to which he hod been destined, bv dashing his head against 
the wall of hu dungeon {Scar/ , u 47^-503 , Sism // Jf / vi 79) Dante, in 

this mstance, while his stem theology makes him condemn the suicide, with no thought of 
A verdict of *' temporary insanity,'' is stirred hy his profound pity to vindicate the chtiraccer 
of the man who had thus been done to death by slanderous tongues The passage is memo* 
rable as having been reproduced by Chaucer <Prol to Legtmt ^ Good H'omt n)^ 

Envie is lavender of the court alway, 

For she ne parteth, neither night nor day, 

Out of the house of Csesar, thus saith Dant " 

Chaucer’s lavender " ^ lavandutXy a euphemism for Dante’s meretrue 

The testimony to the noble qualities of Frederick, which might have made him the 
saviour of Italy, hM they not been marred by his sensuality and unbelief, agrees with the 
r E I SB, where he sj^ks of the nobility and righteousness " of him and of lus ion 
Manfred, and of both as “ humana ucuit,6mtaliadedtgMaHies Even in those in whom evil 
triumphed he recognued the vestiges of a better nature In this instance the exiled poet 
spoke as a fello a -sufferer, whose character had been blackened by the ” envy " of hu political 
oppoaents. 
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And I to him replied, “Nay, question thou 

Of what thou thmk’st my wish will satisfy ; 

Such pity moves me, tliat I know not how.” 

Then he began • " So may the man comply m 

With liberal will in all thy words beseech. 

Imprisoned soul, as thou wilt 111 reply 
The manner of the soul’s confinement teach 

In these gnarled tranks, and tell us, if thou may. 

If any from such liml» doth freedom reach ” m 

Then sighed the sturdy trunk, and lo I straightway 
That whistling wind was turned to voice of man. 

“ With briefest word I will mine answer say. 

AVhen the fierce spirit quitteth,” he began, 

“ The body which in wrath it left behind, m 

Then Minos sends it to the seventh pit’s span , 

Into the wood it falls, no place assigned, 

But there, where Fortune speeds its arrow’s chance, 

Like grain of spelt, it buds from out its nnd, 

And its young shoots to forest tree advance m 

The Harpies then its tender leaves devour. 

Wound, and an outlet make for utterance 
Wo, like the rest, shall come in judgment’s hour, 

To seek but not resume, our earthly dress , 

O’er what he casts away man loses power. m-. 

These we shall drag, and through this wilderness 
So drear each tree its several corpse shall bear. 

Hung on the thorn of soul in sharp distress ” 

Still to that trunk we gave a listening ear. 

Thinking that yet he fain would further speak, im 

When we a tumult new and strange did hear. 

As one who stands where dogs the wild boar seek. 

And hears them rushing wildly on their prey. 

The crash of beasts and branches which they break, 

Lo ' through the space that on our left hand lay, ir> 

Two nude and wounded forms sped on so fast. 

They broke the tangled boughs that stopped tlicir way. 

1^ The thought of the stnnge tranaforTaation. in which one traces the student of Ovid, 
M m serpent metamorphoMs of C. xsiv , teem* to be that the nit^nes of the lost souU 
only found utterance when a branch was broken either by the Harpies or by the hands of 
others 

11* The history of the two naked fomt * may be bnefly told (i) Lano (diminutive of 
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The foiemost cried, " 0 hasten. Death, 0 haste < ” 

The other then, whose pace seemed somewhat slow, 
Cried, “ lano, not so quick and mmble-paced 
Thy legs, when thou Jo Toppo’s jousts did’st go ; ” 

And then, perchance because his breath did fail, 

Himself one group made with the bush below. 

Dehind them doge through aU the woodland vale 

Banged far and wide, black, fierce^ of swiftest tread, 121 
As greyhounds from the leash their foe assaiL 
Him who there crouched they bit until he bled, 

And limb by limb with fangs relentless tore. 

And then bore off the fragments raw and red. 

And then my Guide, my hand by his clasped o’er, w 

Led me to that same bush, whence vain sighs biuke 
From out its broken branches, bleeding sore. 

“Jacopo of Sant’ Andrea,” so he spake, 

“ What helped it thee to make of me a screen t 
What blame on me falls for thy foul life’s sake 1 ” w 
And when my Guide o’er him erect was seen, 

He said, “ Who wart thou, who from many a pore 
Thy dolorous speech sigh'st out with blood between f ” 
And he to us ”0 souls, who to this shore 

Hare come to see the deed of foulest shame iw 

Which from my trunk my leares and branches tore. 

At foot of this sad bush coUect the same 
I of that city was that chose as lord 
The Baptist, whence her lord of earlier fame 


Ercolano) was of Siena, the companion of the nch voluptiiaines of C xxix xio-138, and with 
them wasted h» substance in riotous living When the Siennese were defeated by ibe 
Aretmes in a skirmish at Pieve dclloppo, near Arexxoihe threw himself into the ranks of the 
enemy, seeking death rather than endure tlw poverty which awaited him at home {Bocc 
Cam) (3)JacopoorS Andrea was in like evil repute at l^ua, and strange stones were told 
of his wanton prodigality, flinging gold coins into the sea at Venice, burning one of his own 
vdlas that he might see a fire, or a peasant s cotUge that he might warm himself on bh return 
from hunting Both the sinners belong, of course, to another class than the self murderers, 
and are among those who, as in C. xi 41, have destroyed not their life, but their means of 
livmg ilie sneer m 1 zas may perhaps unply that, aher all. he was somewhat slow in his 
movement, whether of attack or flight It has been suggested that the black dogs are pro- 
Wbly symools of the creditors of the two prodigals 

liie unnamed suicide has been conjecturally identified (t) with a judge of the AgU 
family, who haviM been condemned for a corrupt judgment hung hunielf, as m 1 151, in 
his own house , (s) with a Rocco de Mout, a ncn man whose excesses biought him to 
poverty and drove him to suicide The passage dewnds for as significance on a knowled^ 
of the early histoiy of Florence. Mars, it was said, had been of old as tutelary god, and 
his temple forms the substructure of the present Baptistery When the Empire became 
Christian, Florence took St John the Baptist as its patron saint, and the image of Mars was 
placed as a bnd of historical palladium in a tower near the Amo When the city was laid 
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Still mars her peace with all his art abhorred ; us 

And wore there not, where men the Arno pass, 

Some image of him still all duly stored, 

Those citizens who raised it from the mass 
Of ashes left by Attila the dread. 

In vam had spent their time and toil. Alas < ia> 

I of my house myself my gallows made." 


CANTO XIV. 

The Uetert af Pieri/ Sand — The VialeiU agaiTUt God— The Grand Old Ponn 
US Crete 

I, FORAsnnoH as love for my dear land 

Constrained me, gathered up the scattered leaves, 

And gave them back to him, who hoarse did stand. 

Then came we where the circle third receives 

Division from the second , there we saw < 

The dread devices righteous Wrath conceives. 

To make full clear those matters of new awe, 

I say that we had reached a wide waste plain. 

Where from its bed no plants their nurture draw ; 

The dolorous wood engarlands that cliampaign, u 

L’en as that wood the drear fosse hemmetli in , 

There stayed wo on the borders of the twain. 

All sand, deep, dry, and fine the soil within, 

Ko other in its kind than that of old 

Where Cato’s footsteps did an entrance win. u 


waste by Tottia (whom Dante confuses witb Atttla) in 450* it was thrown into the Amo, 
recovers when Charlemagne rebuilt the city, and jdaced on the Ponte Vecchio. In 1078 ihe 
bridge wab earned away by a flood, and (he statue fell into the nver, was recoeered and rc 
placed in xsiS, and finally disappeared in aooiher flood in 1333 As long as it remained 
there was an annual festival in us honour (<;«« Ptx ), and it was declccd wuh wreaths of 
flbwers The whole passage is full of a concentrated sarcasm What is really meant u 
that the Florentines worishtpped not the Baptist, but his image on their coins that they were 
continually engaged in wars, foreign and civil , and that happily there was yet a remnant of 
the Mars spirit among them to counteract their MammoD-worsnip , without that, with all lU 
evils, their city would have perished utterly Comp Latini, JtisxtiOri p 30 
1 Comp C xni 143. The unnamed soul had the claims of a fellow-citizcn 
s The sin now m view is that of the violent against God, the stn of open blaspheny and 
defiance, of whom Capaneus is the only representative instance 

Dante refers to the history of Cato's march through the Libyan desert, as given in his 
favourite Lucan ix 379-497), 
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FIRE-SHOWER ON FIERY SAND. 
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Vengeance of God ! what fear of thee should hold 
The soul of every man who readeth here 
That which these eyes of mine did then behold ' 

Large herds of naked spirits saw I there, 

Who walled their -evil fate full piteously, «> 

And each a different sentence seemed to bear 
Supine upon the ground one group did he, 

Another sat all gathered up and squat, 

A thud unceasing to and fro did ply. 

The greater part thus moving had their lot, 

The fewest those who in their torments lay. 

But for their grief a looser tongue had got 
And over aU the sand a falling spray 

Showered ram of flakes of ever-spreading flame, 

Like snow upon the Alps on wmdless day. 

E’en so when Alexandet’s armies came 
To India’s tornd climes, upon his host 
The fire showers fell, and earth received the same , 

And so his troops he sent o’er all the coast 
To plough it up, because the fiery ram 
Loft to itself was better quenched and lost. 

So fell the eternal burning on the plain. 

And so the sand was set on fire, and glowed. 

Like tinder ’neath the steel, so doubling pain. 

Vnccasing still their restless gestures showed, «> 

Uf wretched hands, on left side and on right. 

Still flinging off the ever-buming load 

Hii*! 1$ the first mention, ^inee C 1 1 loo, of the nakedness of the lo^t bouls, but the 
feict must beaMuined throughout 

>t-M ihe three lines indicate the three grades of evil, each with its own appropriate 
penalty 1 hose who had defied Heaven he prostrate on the earth with upturned faces , the 
iiMirers sit as they used to sit of old, crouching over their money counters , the sinners against 
nature are tormented bv the same resUess impulses as those whom he had seen, as m C v 
31, suffering the doom of a levs hateful form of sensual evil, but under &r more terrible 
conditions T hey had *' burnt ’ in their lusts before, now they are punished by the ^ry ram 
Comp Gen* xxx 34 

M Another trace of distant wanderings probably on the joumey to Arles implied in C ia 
JI 3, or to Pans x 136) lheword**Alp is probably to be laken in its widest sensi, 
of any lofty mountain 

>1 1 be tradition is found in a letter purportingto be written by Alexander to Anstotle. 
given by Albertus Magnus and Benv da Imola The letter narrates two penis, one from a 
tremendous snowstorm which threatened to cover the whole camp, so that Alexander gave 
oruers to his troops to tread it down by constant marching thi other from falling fl am e s ot 
hre, against which they protected themselveb with their clothes Dante apparently mixes up 
the two iacts m his memory ( Scari ) 

^ llie word used for ‘'game ” (fnrr<w) seems to have been specially used of s Nespohian 
pantomimic dance, in which hands and feet were in perpetual movement A connate verb 
is found in Putg x, 6 j. 
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I then began : “ 0 Mosiei, thou whose might 
Prevails o’er all except those demons stem, 

Who at the gateway’s entrance met our sight, u 

Who 16 that great one who scarce cares to turn 
Pack from the fire, and lies in scornful pride. 

So that the ram scarce seems his flesh to bum t ” 

And then that same one, who had qmck dcscned 

That I had asked my Guide about his name, w 

“ What I was living, dead now am I,” cried. 

‘ Tlioiigh Jove should weary out his craftsman lame, 

From whom in wrath his thunder-bolt he bare. 

Smitten by which, to my last day I came. 

And weary out, in turn, the others there, s': 

At Mongibello in their smithy’s gloom, 

Crying, ‘ Good Vulcan, help, O help us, hear ! ” — 

F’en as he did at Phlegra’s field of doom, — 

And hurled his darts at me with all his might. 

No joy of vengeance should liis soul illume ” •» 

Then spake my Guide, voice raised to such a height. 

That never so till then I heard him speak, 

“ 0 Capancus, because thy pride and spite 
Arc still unquenched, more torments on thee break ; 

All anguish, but thme own exceeding rage, «• 

Would for thy wrath be penalty too weak.’ 

Then with a voice whose tones he did assuage, 

He turned and said, “ This man was of the Seven 
Who Thebes besieged, and waged, and yet doth wage, 
Fierce war ’gainst God, and little cares for Heaven , v> 

But, as I said to him, his passion’s heat 
To him fit badge for such a heart is given. 

M Vulcan, who was ca^t into Hell by Jupiter for Having forged h» thunderbolts for his 
enemies, and who gave his name to tAeVoicaiio of iEtna, where he and his workmen, the 
Lyclopb, were said to be impriboned-' 

** VuleaHt domut tf yulcanta nemim* tellus viu 416, 

Mongibello, a Sicilian name for Atna, was probably a corruption of the Italian Jlfa/t^PAnd 
the Arabic Djebtl (« mountain) 

M Phlegra, in Thessaly, the scene of the war of the Titaoi, who fought against Jupiter and 
were smitten by him 

Capaneus, one of the ** Seven against Thebes " of ^schylus c Tk 4S0) and Eunpides 
iPkan T179) Dante probably drewhib knowledgefrom Statius(/A^ X Sflz) Thethought 
expressed in 1 65 implies the profound truth that sm is its own uorst punishiueut. 
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THE RIVULET OF BLOOD. 
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Kott follow me, and aet not thon thy feet 

Where the eand bnmeth hot, thy way to wend. 

Bat erer near the woodland seek retreat.” n 

Silent we passed to where the waters send 
Forth ficom the Wood a tmy nvnlet. 

Whose crimson hue still sets my hair on end 
As flows the stream at Bulicame met. 

Which sinfol women then at will diride, •» 

Down through the sand that nveFs course was set, 

Its bottom and steep banks on either side 

And margins broad were made throughout of stone, 
Whence I discerned the pass must there be tried. 

“ Of all the rest that 1 to thee have shown 

Since we our entrance found within the gale 
Whose open threshold is domed to none, 

Ne’er by thine eyes was seen a wonder great 
And notable as is this nver here, 

Which all the flamelets doth annihilate ” w 

Tliose words my Master whispered in mme ear, 

Therefore I prayed that he would grant the food 
For which he granted appetite to hear 
“ In the mid-eea there lies in solitude,” 

Ue spake, “ an island waste men know as Ciete, i>> 
Under whose king the world in pureness stood. 

A mountain rises, once the pleasant seat 

Of streams and bowers, by Ida’s name it goes , 

A desert now, as something obsolete. 


^ BubcamCf a mineral spring near Vuetbo (Gregory IX had gone there as a patient 
just before his death in 1941 hiHgton, 11 354), the baths of which were frequented, as such 
places commonly were (hence the secondary meaning of bagnio), by women of ill fame 
C\am"^{MnnK Ital Rome, 1865) motes a cunous edict of the commune of Viterbo in 1^4, 
ordering these women to keep to nulicame, and not to come into the town {Start) a he 
ruins of the bath of Ser Paolo Benigno still 5Und between Bnhcaroe and the town {Barlow, 
p xso) The description implies that the stream flowed through an artifleud channel into the 
establishment* and was thence distributed m the baths The nrulet which is compared to 
Buhrame is Phlegethon, the fiery nver of jCh ei 551 
MJW The episode is the first instance in the Comm of a distinctly histoncal symbolism, 
after the manner of the viuonsof Dantel(u -tv )and St John, and embodies the poet s thoughts 
of a i^iloflophy of history Crete is named as the cradle of the Irojan (dTa iti xmX and 
therefore ef the Roman, pe^e {jSh m X04), and was occupied in Dante’s time the 
Venetians T'he king is the Saturn of the Golden Age (jSn vin ijp), Saturn (symbol 
perhaps of tune) devours his children, and Rhea ( Cybele » the l!.arth>G^dea^ sends 
hw new-bom son (Jupiter) to a cavern of Mount Ida, where her priests, the Curetes, drown 
the child's cnes wiui their shouts and cabals T he *' grand old torm ’ is the ^nbol of 
ideal of universal history as seen la the Roman Ihmpire He looks away from Danietta on 
the eastern border of Egypt, s / , westward, for that, from the poet's standpoint is the 
direction of human progress. Possibly there is a side glance at the fact that the tune of 
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That mounts as ciadle safe, ones Shea chose iw 

Foi her ^onng child, and, better to conceal, 

Whene’er he cned, great shoutings round him rose 
The mountain depths an old man’s form reveal, 

Which turns its back on Damietta old 
And still to Borne, as mirror, makes appeal 
Its head is fashioned all of purest gold. 

Of silver pure its arms are, and its breast ; 

Then to the loins brass doth its form enfold. 

Then downward choicest iron is all the rest. 

Save that the right foot is of kiln-baked clay, no 

And his chief v eight upon that foot is pressed 
Each port, the gold excepted, doth display 
A fissure, whence flow ever dripping tears. 

Which, gathermg, through that cavern pierce their my 
From rock to rock the stream this valley nears, ii> 

And Acheron forms, and Styx, and Fhlegethon, 

And hence down through this narrow sluice careers. 

Till it amves where more descent is none. 

And forms Cocytns What that pool may be 
Thyself shalt see — mote needs not now be shown ” i» 
And I to him “ This streamlet that we see. 

Why, if it floweth from our world above. 

On this bank onl j shows it visibly ! ” 

the Cnisade% m which D*imictta had pUyed so prominent a put te now over and that the 
work of the c oiptre now lay in the Weht rather than the East {UMan so^ He looks towards 
Home as a mirror for it is there < nly a^ Dante thought, as the seat of a true Empire and a 
true Church that his ideal of monarchy could be realised ii Comv iv 5) (or 

another apocal>ptic vibioa of the same t>pe, comp Pvrg xxxii There was another 
D inietu in Syrm near Acre which was destrtond by the Egyptans in the age of the 
Crusades but the Question ahich of the two Dante meant does not affect the symbolism 
10 * The form of enc symbolism comes from Dam u 3i->33 but the interpretation is different 
Here we have not the succession of monarchies but the ^ssical mythos of the four ages of 
e>ld and silver uid bronze andiron as Dante found them, r ^ in Ond (^«Anw 1 89-150) 
liut again he has in 1 iterpretation of his own As interpreted by Cowr iv 5 Mom 1 16 
his golden age « as that of Augustus , the silver that of tbe b ginning of the decline and fall 
the third that of the more complete decadence which ended m the divi ion of the Pastern 
and Western empires 1 he 1^ of iron point to the endless wars of the two empires Ihe 
right foot of clay is the Wesiem empire which no longer rests on a him foundation the 
last hope of a strong empire having penshed with the Hohenstaufen dynasty but on the 
crumbling support ol a purely selfish po'icy leading as it di h to comiption in both Church 
and Fmpire and to internal dissensions m every city in Italy lhat seems to Dante to 
indicate the commg crash perhaps the end of m world whidi would make an earthly 
raatisation of his ideal impossible How passionately he clings to that ideal we may 
his words and acts when the arrival of Henry Vll seemed for a diort tune to brum it withm 
a mwurable distance (/’wrg’ xxxui 42, Par xvu. 8s» xxvu 63 xxx i37,ao<l the Eputles 
in Prat O M iii 440*475) 

One notes the ternM nandeur dt the symbol The sorrows and the lean tX men 
consequent on the gradual oetenoration of the Empire ace the source from which flow, 
one out of the other, the nvers of Hell, the woes the condemned Cocytui, as the nver of 
waihng receives them all 
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PHLBGBTHON AND LBTHE. 
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And he to me : “ Thou know’st that thou dost move 

As circling round, and, far though thou hast sped, m 
Still to the left down-sloping, as we rove, 

Not yet hast thou the whole encompassM , 

Wherefore, if thou see’st thmgs all strange and new. 

No wonder need upon thy face be read." 

And I again : “ Where, Master, shall I view i» 

Or Phlegethon or Lethe 1 for of this 
Thou speakest not, and say’st the other drew 
Its water from this shower " “ Each question is 
Pleasing to me, but of that crimson tide," 

He said, “ thou canst not well the meaning miss w 
Lethe shall meet thine eyes, but far outside 

This pit, e’en there where spirits make them pure 
Wlieii sms repented of no more abide ” 

Then said he, “ Now ’tis time we should secure 

Our exit from the wood , hehmd me tread , mo 

The banks which are not burnt give footing sure, 

And hero above them every flame falls dead.” 


CANTO XV 


Tht Sin agamit Nature — Brunetto Lntim. 


Now on a margin firm wo travel o’er. 

And the stream’s vapour so the heat doth slake. 

It saves from fire the water and the shore. 

E’en as ’twixt Bruges and Guizzant’ Flemings make. 

Fearing the flood that on their sea-beach rose, o 

A bunk whereon the ocean’s strength may break ; 


The question implies that the pilpim did not know tliat he was even now actually 
on the banks m PhleKlhon (jSn m 5^), and as he had hcanl of L«the, he. sousht to know 
where that was Underlying the question there Are» if 1 mistake not. the thoughts that such 
Bin as that with which he was now in contact is set on fire of Hell , that there is no oblivion 
in the lost The Lethe of forgetfulness of past evil comes only .<8 the close of repentance 
and punfication Lethe is the last stage of the poet s purification (T’arg- xxxi loi). l>or 
Acheron, the river of woes, see C ni 78 

^ Two more notes of the extent and direction of Dante’s travels, (x) Guisainte has been 
identified (a) with Ghent, with Cadsand, about 22 kilometres of Bruges (PM), or (r) 
with Wissant, 15 kilometres S W of Calais (Scar/), b-tween Capes Griaues and Blaucnez 
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Such as the Paduans, where the Breuta flows, 

Construct, their towns and castles to protect. 

Ere Chiarentana with the warm spnng glows. 

E’en such in form did he this hank erect, lo 

Though not hke these in width, nor yet m height, 
Whate’er it be, the Master- Architect. 

Already was the forest out of sight , 

So far from it our footsteps now were set, 

That even had 1 turned, ’twere Tamshed quite, i.. 

When boon a troop of wandermg souls we met. 

Who hy Uie hank’s side moved, and every one 
Looked at us as men look at eve when yet 
The young moon’s crescent in the heaven is shown. 

And so upon us they their eyebrows bent » 

As tailor old at needle’s eye doth frown. 

By such a tnbe espied, with glance intent 
I was by one identified, who took 
My mantle’s hem and cned, “ What wonderment • ” 

And 1, when he his arm towards me shook, s 

From bunging him to recognition clear, 

1 was not hindered by his scoichM look, 

But thought my mind a knowledge gained full dear. 

And bending down my hand toward his face, 

I asked, “ AVhat, Ser Brunette, art thou here ? " » 

ViUant fxxi 68) Ue^enbes u Gaizxantc in terim which identifv it with the litter In Dante s 
timeCalas and Wmsant were reckoned as beionginc to Flanders (Spruiier AHas) Ihe 
desenmion app rently selects the two termini m the embankment In com ection wiih 
Dantes travel the pissige indicate a route taken from Cologne (C xxm 62) to Bruges and 
Wibsint, and thence by Dover to London and Oxford (see note on C xu xso) Wissant, 
the ha hour of ahich now choked up and disused was m the lath and ijith centuries the 
uiual port of embarkation for bnglmd (Kul^ L\fe of Atutlm^ 1 8S7 11 166, 233, 303) 
Its neighbourhood abounds in remains of ftM’tiBcations and embankments ra sed on natur^ 
dunes It has been identified with the Porhu iHu* of Caesar (Joanne Art iVuMUt), 
Gui Pu tnloio (a) Ihe second illustration is taken from the more familiar scene of F^ua» 
and the Br nta which flows through it lhat nver, luble to inundati ns from the melting 
snows ofChiarenta a now known as Caranana, a mountain ridge in the Trentmo between 
Valvignota and Valfrontei on its left bank had been carefully eniba led by the Padiuns 
to protect their fields (^cart) By othos, with less probability^ Chiarentana has been 
identified with Carinthia 

The meaning often given to the words ** whoe er he be ' is inconsi tent with C 111 5 
1 here was no doubt in Dante s mind as to who had made Hell Whit he leaves in doubt is 
the piecise degree of likeness to the embankments 1 ear Bruges and Padua 

I he wandering souls are those who liave sinned against nature in the sin of the Cities 
of the Plain 

Ihe two similitudes are characteristically out of the range of poet c e egance What 
was wuited was tl e p eture of the ‘ screwed up look of mteiii curiosity and this they gave 
at nothing else could do 

M Of <tU the names with which we meet m Dante s Hell this is probably that uhich we 
are most pained to find there Brunetto Latint bad been the poet s teacher had led him step 
by step out of the routine 0 eduuition to a higher wisdomj 1 ad taught him how man becomes 
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And he : “ My eon, Ah, think it no diagiace, 

If I, Branetto, vith thee backward stray, 

And, for a moment, qnit the labUe base.” 

I answered, “ This with ail my power I pray , 

And if thou wilt that 1 ^ould sit with thee, '» 

I will, if he please, for I go his way.” 

“My son," he said, “who in this company 

A moment stops, lies there a hundred year, 

No screen against the smitmg fire has he , 

Wherefore go on ; thy skirts I’ll follow near, « 

And then will I rejoin my comrades’ host, 

Who wail their endless doom with ceaseless tear ” 

I dared not leave the pathway of that coast 
To be beside him, but I bowed my head. 

As one whose mind in reverent thought is lost, v 

And he began, “ What fate or fortune dread 

Before the last day bnngs thee here below i 
And who is this by whom thy steps are led ? " 

“ Up there above, where life serene we know,” 

1 said, “ I in a valley lost did stray, » 

Ere that my age its fulness npe did show. 

eternal in the knowledge of God or the eternity of fame, had been kind, benignant^ fatherly 
111 look and tone , and yet here he ^tandnfor ever branded with the mark of infamy Could 
not the poet, we are tempted to ask, have mred thi< * Wh tt impelled him to to fierce 
a condemnation, for which no writer, save Dante himself, givt e any watrant T To answer 
th.it question we mu^t go back in thought to the moment when Dante dMOvered his master’s 
guilt, when, through common fame or direct km wiedge, he first learnt to see that he was 
as a “whited sepulchre " full of all uncleanness Looking back to the fiery indignation, 

I he burning shame of that moment, looking to the prevalence of like vices m the class to 
which his master had belonged, he could not gloss over his guilt or bury it in silence His 
name, and none other, was to teach that none but the pure in heart vhall see God, and 
that no gifts of genius, no kindliness of natuie, will avail to save the impure, who have died 
impenitent, from condemnation 

Ilie story of Brunetto Latini may be bnefiy told Born circ laso, he soon took his phce 
among the scho ars of the earlier Renaissance, translated from Cicero and SuIIu t, became a 
leading person among the Florentine Guelphs, and was mide notarv, or secretary, of the 
commune After the battle of Montaperti lie was banished with the otner Guelphs (C x 48), 
and retired to Pans Probably dunng his stay there he wrote his Trisor, a kind of en 
cyctopmdia of medieval knowledge, in French He returned to Florence circ 1369, and 
died in sapa. having had both Dante and Guido Cavalcanti (Verini, De P>r Illitst u ) 
as his pupils Dunng this period he fwolnbly wrote his Ttsoretio. a didactic poem 111 
Italian, noticeable as containing (x) the confession that he and tho'>e like him might be de> 
scribed as “ mondaneitt ’’ (Vitlani (vui 10) desenbes him as “ uomp mondane “ , and 

the use of the feminine “ mondana " Mszmtrefrtce, shows the connotation of the a<^rcti> e), 
(3) a Strong denunaation of the sin for which he is here punished A wgikofa singularly foul 
character, /i Pataffio^ has been ascribed to him, but critics seem agre^ that this is of later 
date It may be noted further, (x) that Brunetto had translated some of tlie ethical and 
physical treatises of Aristotle , (3) that he was sent on an embassy to Alphonso of Castile in 
13 & Translations of Ovid and Boethius into Italian are also ascrtl^ lohim(APig- 51, 
65 Otan 54) Comp Ort pp las-iTo 
9 The penmty of C xiv 40 did not exclude this partial defence 

The implied thought is that the sinners were divided into special companies, either 
according to their natiunaltty or their callings 
M The phrase refers to C 1 as, and has besides the interest of reproducing one of Bni- 
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But j'esteTmom I bent my steps away, 

And, as I turned me, he appeared to me, 

And leads me homeward by this weary way ” 

And he to me : “ If thy star guideth thee, « 

Thou canst not fail a glorious port to gam, 

If m yon fairer life I truth did see ; 

And but that I by death too soon was ta’en. 

Beholding Heaven towards thee so benign, 

I for thy work had strengthened thee again : n 

But that ungrateful people and mahgn. 

Which came in ancient days from FiesoU, 

And of its rock and millstone still shows sign, 

Will for thy good deeds be thine enemy ; 

And reason good ; for ’mid the sour crab’s kind n 

It IS not meet the sweet fig’s fruit to see. 

On earth an ancient saying calls them blmd, 

A people envious, avancious, proud ; 

Take heed that of their ways thou cleanse tliy mind 
Tliy fortune hath on thee this boon bestowed, lo 

That eitlier faction shall thy help desiie. 

But ’twixt the goat and grass shall be lung road 


nettoS own in the opening of the Tesorttf9 The echoler, ae of old, r^rte 

to the master the perplexitiei in which, in ipite of, or because of, bis teaching, he had found 
himself involved Comp Purg xxxi 34 

M Once only (C 1 79) is Vii^ named m the Inferno Dante avoids the mentton of h ^ 
name in Hell, just as he avoids uut of God, of Christ, of the Virgin Mary 

M Brunetto like other astronomera ot his time, believed in stellar influence*, and may have 
cast Dante s horoscoM 1 he poet was bom under Gemmi and this implied the gifts of 
genius and wisdom (C xavi 33 Pnr xxu 110} The words seem to have been wnt(en 
under the influence of a hope which remained unfulfilled, unless, indeed, the glorious port 
was either a deathless fame, or a yet more deathless life, 

t lesole, in Floremine tradition, was the oldest city u the world, and had been destroyed 
by Julius C SBsar and by Totila, each time nwng from us rums On the rebuilding of Florence 
by Charlemigne, many of the Fiesolans came within the walls of the city and mingled with 
the older inhabitants who claimed descent from Rome (A'o^irr, j c s, a, based on f til 
1 •>iv , Malisp c 49-50) In this intermixture Dante, who mded himself on his nobler 
Roman blood {Conv iv 5), saw the cause of all the evils whicn had brought misery on his 
city and himsdf 

^ The proverb of the blind Florenunea,” still extant {Settri ), has been referred either to 
their trusting the promises of lotila {VtU ii z) or their bavtng been cheated by the Pu^ns, 
who covered with enmson cloth two columns of porphyry that had been injured by fire and 
palmed them off as new {Bocc ) 

The prophecies of the Commedta reflect, of course^ the view of the events that 
were passing at the time when he wrote them Here we already note traces of the policy of 
isoiatft n, the parte per se tiee^ of Par xvit 6 ^ mingled with the thought, which, like the 
hope of C sfi, wasnever more than a thought, t&t sooner or later either party would be gbul 
to nave his support on hts own terms The proverb of 1 fa is like that of “ the cup and the 
lip ” The parties of Florence will have to wait some time before they gain their ends. 1 he 
‘ beasts of Fiesole" are Dante's special enemies, probably therefore the Nen, and chief 
among them the house of the Donati 
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There let the beasts of Fiesole thetr byre 

Make for themselves, nor touch the nobler gram, 

If any grow upon their dunghill’s mire, » 

In which the holy seed revives again 

Of those old Romans, who, when it was made 
The nest of evil, still did there remain.” 

“ Had that been fully given me which I prayed,” 

I answered him, “ thou had’st not here as yet » 

An outlaw from our nature’s lot been laid, 

For in my mind and heart there stiU is set 
That face of thine, kind, tender, fatherly. 

When thou didst hourly teach me as wc met 
How man attaineth to eternity, « 

And how for that I thank thee, it is right. 

While yet I live, my speech should witness he 
What of my course thou tellcst me I write, 

And keep it, with another text to spell. 

For Her, who’ll, if I reach her, read anght ■» 

Tins only would I thee full clearly tell, 

So long as conscience makes me not afiaid, 

I wait ray fortune, work it ill or well 
Kot strange unto mine ears such pledge is made , 

Therefore let Fortune turn her wheel at will, r. 

And as he wills, the peasant churl his spade ” 

My Master thereupon turned round until 

O’er his nght cheek he glanced, and looked at me. 

And said, “ He listenetb well who noteth still ” 

81 .J 7 As With Finnata, Dante recoKni>es tn Biunelto whatever there had been of good 
He would have prayed for lonMr Ute for h»n» and therefore for repentance would tain 
have met ht5 master, who ** had died and made no sign." m Purgatory, and not in Halt 
He could never forget the presence he had once loved, the hours m which he had felt his 
heart bum within him in loDging> for an immortality of fame, if not also (for the words are 
open to either mraning) for the higher eternal hfe There may be a special reference to a 
etnking pas<age m the Trfsor, vi js, in which Brunetto speaks of the m m who is “made 
like to God and to His angels ** as leading the “noblest life*' and enjoying the only true 
biea«edneu 

^ The “other text *' is found in (he predictions of Ciacco (C vi 65-70) and Farinata (C x 

B t 81) All these p'lrtwl forecasts the piignnx has learnt to refer to the fuller insight of 
eatnee. 

The mttts coMseta rtcit which Dante feels that he can claim finds its parallel in Par 
XVII *4 Tliert* he stands “four>^uare” to the btosrsof fate here, with theparable of C vii 
96 in his thonghts, he bids Fortune turn her wheel Comp v 710 1 he second clause 
of 1 96 “let men do what they will but the “peasant churl*' is probably a thrust at 
one of the “ beasts of Fiesole ” Comp 1 7s 
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Ifot therefore speaking less, in company im 

I go trith Ser Bnmetto, and ask who they 
His comrades were, best known, of chief degree 
And he : “ Of some ’tie good to know ; well may 
On other names a prudent silence fall , 

For the full tale would take a longer day. ks 

Know then, in brief, that these were great clerks all. 

Great men of letters they and of great fame. 

Sunk, while on earth, in that sin’s shameful thrall 
Pri«cian goes there with aU his troop of shame, 

Francesco of Accorso too, and there, iv> 

If thou art fain such scurf to know and name. 

Thou sce’st him whom the Servants’ Servant’s care 
From Amo to Baccbiglione moved, 

AVhere he has left the members sin did wear 
Mole would I tell, but longer unreproved ii.> 

Hot speech nor walk may be , for now I see 
New smoke from out the sand rise, upward moved , 

A crowd comes on with whom I must not be , 

Only to thee my ‘Treasure’ I commend. 

There I still hve , no more I ask of thee.” t» 

H il mg, as wt have seen, was forbidden 0 38) under heaviest penalties which Dante 
« ouid not knowingly bring on his old master 

(rood to know as a wtming to those who were yielding to like vices Four only are 
named here three more in C xvi 

The evil which had passed from the Cities of the Flam to the Phoenirian Canannites, 
and thence 1 1 the Greeks, and so on to the Romans, veems never to have been eradicated 
from the life of Italy i* redenck II s court at Palermo was stid to have be n tainted with 
It It wis fostered, of course by the compul ory celibacy of the clergy, and by the un 
disnplined and over crowded life of the teachers and scholars at all European universities 
Roger Haton iComfi iitud c a) speaks of its prevalence in Pans, noting by the way thit 
Louu IX had banished many foreign teachers as miilty of it It was /Ae prominent 
charge b ought i^inst the lemplats bv Philip le Bel Purvey, in the preface to what 
IS known as WySltf * BtbU (ed Forshall and Madden), mourns over its prevalence at 
Oxford It IS necessary to state these facts m order to explam the empluuts of Dame s 
warning note 

No mention of this fact in the life of the great grammarian (yf circ 595) has been 
traced by comnientatorx Possibly Dante may have followed some tradition now lost, or 
taken him as the representative of a class So rietro Dante m loe 

Francesco d Accorso of Florence, the son of one of the great expounders of the Roman 
law at Bologna {d 1239}, was himself a professor in that aty, and wiote a commentary on 
the Code orjustinian In 1273 he followed Edward I , who passed through Bologna on his 
return from Palestine, to England, and for six years tau^t civil law at Oxfo^ In 1280 he 
ix turned to Bologna, and if 1204 Dante may therefore nave known him personally Father 
and son rest in a sepulchre still extant in Bologna {Scart , 11 319) He was noted 

also for his usury {jOri p 80 ) 

118 Here we have a glimpse at still more recent history The tervus sfrrontm is Boni- 
face Vlll , whom Dante is never wes^ of branding with the note of infamy (C xiz 53, 
xxvii 70) The cnminal Andrea de Mozu, Bishop of Florence in 1287, was translated to 
Vicen^ on the Bacchiglione, in ijgSt died in 1296, and was burird at Florence in the Church 
of S Gregor) Dante apparently knew the seamy side of his life 
((8 The vanity uf authorsh p » not extinct even m Hell Brunette finds comfort in the 
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Then turned he, end hke those his way did wend 
Who at Verona for the mantle green 
Scour through the plain, — like him who at the end 
As winner, not as loser, there is seen. 


CAl^TO XVI. 

Guulo Guerra— Ttygkuuo — Ruitieueei — TAe Waterfall of He Dari River — 
ITie Cord thrown auroj/ 

Alreadt was I where was heard the dm 
Of water falling to the circle near, 

Like hum of bees the busy hive within, 

When shadows three forth starting did appear. 

With haste advancing from a crowd which passeil t 
Beneath the rain of torture sharp and drear 
And each one cned, as they drew near us fast, 

“ Halt, thou who seeni’st m fashion of thy dress 
To have thy lot in our corrupt land cast” 

Ah me * what scan, old, new, and numberless, n 

The burning flames on all their limbs had made ' 

E’en to remember still works sore distress. 


thought that in Dante’s visit there is an opening for an advertisement. The poet obviously 
remembered many in^UDoes of a like weakness, the love of man’s praise uking tlie place of 
that of the jmise of God« For the Tttoro see note on 1 32 

Internal evidence that the canto was written during, or after, one of the poet s visits at 
Verona. Ihe games were instituted in memory of tlie victory gained by Auo d’Este, 
Podesta of Verona, over the Couats of St Bonifasio and Montec^i in 1207 Iliey were 
held on the first Sunday in Lent, and green mantles were given as pares for races in winch 
men ran naked The comparison over and above its vividnesafthe souls m Dante’s Hell wear 
no garments) may convey the poetS feeling that such an exhibition was fitter for the sinners 
whom Dante had described (comp C xvi 21) than for living Chrutian men 1 he whole 
Canto IS, It must be owned, tcrnbly Juvenalun in its subject matter, but Dante might have 
asked with Juvenal whether there was not a cause for the **tmva mdtgnatxo" which he 
utters in it 

* The sound of water is that of the stream that falls from the seventh circle to the eighth, 
at in L pa-ioa. 

4 The three shadows are those of Guido Guerra (I 37), Tegghugo (1 41X md Rusticucci 

0 44) 

8 The special distinctive parts of the Floientine dress wfre the mantle, the hood, and the 
biretta (as seen in Giotto’s portrait of Dante in the Bargello), in which men saw the sui vival 
of an older costume. I’hey, the descendants of the Romans, were still the rtm totaia of 
Italy (Fi/f XU 4) 

IS We note, as in C v 139, the poet’s compassion for the siimers while he loathes the sm 
That men who might have risen so high, should, through that one fauh, have sunk so low, 
there was the^pity of it ’* 
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Unto theii cnee good heed my Mastet paid. 

And turned his face to me and spake : “ Kov hold * 

'Tis meet vre courteons be to these,” he said , u 

“ And if it were not for the flames that fold 
The region all around us, I would say 
Thy steps, not theirs, should be at full speed told.” 

Thus, as we halted, their (dd waihng they 

Began again, and when they near us drew, » 

All three of them went whirhng on their way. 

As wrestlers stripped and oiled are wont to do, 

'Watching for vantage where they best may seize, 

Ere they with blows and thrusts the fight pursue. 

Then wheeling round, hie visage each of these 
So turned toward me, that his neck did take 
Another course than that his feet did please 
“ 0 if the torture of this deep pit wake 

Scorn in thy soul of us and of our prayer,” 

Then one began, *‘and dark, scorched features make » 
Thee shrink, our fame may yet prevail to share 
The knowledge who thou art whose living feet 
Through paths of Hell so safely seem to fare 
lie in whose footprints now I follow fleet, 

Though naked now he go and scorched all bare, » 

Had higher birth than would thy credence meet 
Grandson ho was to good Gualdrada fair ; 

His name was Guido Guerra, and from birth 
With mind and sword he wrought his own full share. 


Courtesy, due to the three as havia$ bees, apart from the tin which placed them where 
they were, men worthy of honour and of hi&h repute Comp C 59, and C vi 79-^s 

33 The simile probably connects itself with the games at Verona that had furnished the 
comparison of C xv X 32 

^ Gualdrada, daughter of Bellincione Berti (comp Far xv xie, xvi 99), was one of the 
heroine'* of Flon ntiiie tradition When the Emperor Otho IV (leop-te) came to Florence, 
admired her beauty, and wished to hiss her, she answered that she would grant that privilege 
to none but her husband Otho honoured her for her boldness, and gave her in mamsge to 
Count Outdo Guerra [Vill v 37) Her grandson, the C^ido Guerra whom Dante see*, had 
been captain of the Guelph army of Florence m xsgg, and tried to dissuade the Florentines 
from the expedition arainst Arezzo which ended la the disaster of Montapeiti, after which 
he was banished with Dante s father and the other Gue'phs, returning with them after the 
victory of Chsrles of Aniou over Manfred (lady) The Florentine histonans speak of him as 
wise, noble, generous He had no children, and left bis estates to the Commune vi 
VII 9, Mahtfi c xSs-tSy) Dante must be assumed to have known personally what 
the historians pass over in silence , the same holds good of Tegghiajo, of the family of the 
Aduaan. who had joined Guido Guerra in his counsels of prudence More Muntaperti (Ft//. 
VI 77 , JIfafu/ c. 170) 

P 
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The other vrho beside me treads the earth « 

Was Aldobrandi Tegghiaio named ; 

High in the world should still resound his worth. 

And I, who with them am thus pained and shamed, 

Jacopo Kusticucci was , and know, 

My haughty wife was chiefly to be blamed ” 'll 

Could I have found some flre-scieened way to go, 

I had myself below among them thrown. 

And think my Teacher had not said me No , 

But lest I too as burnt and baked should run. 

My terror overmastered my good-wiU, » 

That made me eager to embrace each one. 

Then I began . “ Not scorn, but sorrow still. 

So fixed your sad condition m my mmd. 

That slowly ceaseth it my thoughts to fill. 

Soon as my Master here had cause assigned, n 

In words which quickly made me deem that you 
Who came were of such worth as now I find. 

Your countryman am I ; with reverence due 

Your deeds and names, that honour well may suit, 

I evermore of old both heard and knew , » 

I leave the gall and seek the pleasant fruit, 

Which my true Leader promiseth to me. 

But first I must plunge down to earth’s deep root.” 

“ As thou wouldst have thy soul live long to be 

Thy body’s guide,” to me was answer given, « 

“And thy high fame shine long years after thee. 

Valour and courtesy, say, have they thriven 
"Within our city as they used of old, 

Or have they into exile both been driven 1 

The words Mint to a tale of misery and shame ahich commentators illustrate by stones 
that are better left untold What has to be remember^ is that the kindred and the 
fnends of those of whom Dante wrote such were still living in (lorence, and that 

every name thus named by him must have made a hundred enemies And, as the a ords that 
follow show, he had no spite ugainiit the men, would fain have done them hunnur, tl rown 
m his lot with them for a tune, acknowledged the goodness and greatness of their lives as 
Citizens, and records extenuating circumstances What he did he was compelled to do as 
the prophet of God’s judgments, bearing witness that no gifts or noble deeds can save the 
victim of impure aesires 1 o preach that vaguely would liave fallen on deaf ears What 
was wanted was to name the men, as prophets of old had named those whom tliey condemned 
(//r xxii XX, i8, 24 , xxviii 15 , xxix 31) 

The “gall" may be either that of the misery of C 1 i>6 or the vices of those from 
whom he is now parting. 
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For Guglielmo Borsier, who doth hold, to 

Kew-come, hia place of torment with his train. 

Much grieves our souls with what his words have told ” 
“ The upstart race and over-rapid gain 

Have so given birth to pride and luxury 
In thee, Firenze, that thou weep’st for ]iain ” to 

So I exclaimed with face upturned on high. 

And then the three, with look as those that hear 
The truth, so looked on hearing that reply. 

“ If thou dost elsewhere pay no price more dear,” 

HepUed they all, “ to grant what others pray, so 

Happy art thou, who canst at will speak clear , 

If then from this dark world thou take thy way. 

And turn once more the beauteous stars to spy, 

When thou ‘ I have been there ' ’ shalt joy to say, 

Still keep us in our people’s memory.” os 

The circle then they broke, and legs less slow 
Did seem than wings, so swiftly did they fly. 

Not sooner from our bps “ Amen” could flow 
Tlian they in that far distance disappeared , 

Wherefore my Master deemed it best to go » 

1 followed him, and soon a spot we neared, 

Where sound of falling w’aters came so hoarse, 

Tliat when we spake our voices scarce were heard. 

E’en as that stream which takes its separate course, 

And from Mount Veso eastwanl first doth fiow, 95 

And down the Apennino’s left slope pours, 


70 Borsier, a native of Genna» who had settled m Florence, and of whom Boccaccio 
{OMom G I, Nov 8) tells some humorous stories hardly worth repeating, had died in 
extreme old age iii tioo, but a month or two before the assumed date of ihe poem Hence 
the " new-come " lie had brought to the men of the popol* Vfcffki0 the report of the vices 
of the HuotHh with their quick and ilUgoCteo gain«>, their luxury and pnde, of whom 

the Cercbi were the chief representatives 
H A reminiscence of j^h i 204— 

Fortan €t ktPC flim memtnme /ttvahi *' 

Hie “beauteous stars” and the survival of the love of fame are characteristic touches 
(C. XV irp, xxxiv 139) 

M The “wheel ” IS that described ml er The threenaked forms that hadbeenintertwined 
hmb with limb now pursue their way on their never'cndiiig round 
K Ihe reminiscences of travel ate fuller and more vivid than usual Monteveso is one of 
the Northern Apennines The Acquacheta i^ the first stieam th<it flows into the Adriatic, 
those north of it becoming tributaries to the Po It falls in a torrent in the gorge between 
a Benedictine Abbey and that of St GaudentiU'-, in one unbroken stream, like eg Scale 
Force, near Derwentwater Reaching Forll, it takes the name of Montone, and continues its 
seaward course Line xos has been diflcremly mierpreted, there being no noun ^ter the 
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Which men above as Acquacheta know, 

Ere it rush down into its torrent bed, 

And lose tliat name at Forli for below. 

Above San Benedetto murmnrs dread ii» 

From Alps, whence it in single leap doth mn, 

Wliere should be room for full a thousand head , 

Thus headlong, from a bank all broken doun. 

We heard those waters dark so loudly roar. 

That soon they had had power our ears to stun. i«> 
I had a cord which round my waist I wore. 

And with it once of old I thought to take 
The panther with its skin all dappled o'er , 

And after I its coil all loose did make. 

Obeying so the bidding of my Guide, u« 

Colled and entwined, I gave it as he spake 
Then turned he to the right, and from the side 
A little distance hurled its full extent. 

And flung it down the abyss profound and w ide 
“ To till!, new sign some new and strange event ii» 

Must answer," to myself I made reply, 

“Since on it thus my Guide looks so intent.” 

Ah me ' how careful men should be when nigh 
To those who see not outward act alone. 

But mward thoughts discern with wisdom high ' im 

" tlioiihind,’ (i) as slnctly a picture of the scene, the rock-wallafroriliiiespsce fora thousand 
cascades, instead of the one big waterfall , fa) as a sarcastic hit at the degenerate 
condition of the Benedictine Abbey, where there might have been more than a thousand 
monks, while actualiv there were but few ** Where should be room for full a ihousaiid 
thread " would give tne former meaning 

107 Assuming the ethical interpretation of the three beasts of C i 39»54, the ranther it 
w ill be remt mbered, repre>eiited the sin of seusuality 1 he *' cord ' must thereiore be the 
mbol of that which seemed to promise a victory over sensuality, 1 1 , the rule of an ascetic 
life As part of the dress of the Franciscan Orde^ who were thence known as Cordeliers 
(C xxvii 67), It had become the proverbial symbol of that Order Taken by itself, thejMssage 
would imidv that at s< me tune or otherin hn hfe Dante had become a member of the Tertiary 
SCI tion of the Order, who were not bound by the stricter vows of poverty and celibacy Add 
to tbtv (1) that Butt, one of the earliest commentators, speaks of mis, here nid on Par xxx 
43, asan undoubted fact , " (e) that Dante speaks with more enthusiasm of bt hrancis than 
of any other saint tn Fariulise (/'ar xi ), (3) tfa <t Giotto’s painting at As-isi represents a 
figure commg to St Francis in which we recognise the poet s unniist ikable fe itures , and 
that at hib death he was buried, \ty hib own desire, m the diess of the Order , and there 
sterns, I think, su£fieient reason to follow Seart and other cemmentators (see especially 
Wtf 44^ m adopting that conclusion If 1 am right in thinking that it is in a high degree 
probable diat he met Koger Bacon, the great Francivcin fnar, at Oxford, (Cnaf Reo Nov 
1881) before his exile, we may perhaps look to that ab the time when he first girt himself 
with the symbolic cord It may be noted that in the vision he wears it just as long as he 
IS in contact with sins of sensuality and no longer Virgil throws it away higher eth'cal 
teaching dispenses with the outward form The outward form, so often associated with un> 
reality, seems only, as in what follows, to attract the monstrous symtiol of hypocrisy He 
can dispense with that now, as afterwards he dispenses even with Virgil’s gumnee {JPurg 
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He said to me, “ Soon npvard cometh on 

What I await, and what thy fancies dream 
Soon to thine eyes full clearly will be shown ” 

Aje to that truth which doth as falsehood seem 

A man shoidd close his lips as best he may, isi 

Since him, though blameless, men may base esteem 
IJut here I cannot, and by this my lay. 

This Comedy, dear Bender, do I swear, 

(So may it win to lengthened fame its way '), 

I saw, through that thick air obscure and drear, iso 

A swimming form that upward seemed to sweep. 

Which well might fill each careless heart with feai. 

As one doth turn who diveth in the deep 

To clear an anchor which or rock’s rough crest. 

Or wliat the sea hides else, below doth keep, 

Who upward stretches, feet close to him pressed. 


CANTO XVII. 


(Jerym — The Vtunre — The ibga of MnMtuli/r. 


“ See there the monster with the pointed tail, 

Which passeth mountains, walls and arms doth break ; 
See him who fills the whole wide world with hale.” 

So unto me my Guide began and spake. 

And signalled to him to approach the shore, 5 

Near the paved path where we our way did take ; 


xxvii 142) Other uterpreten see in the eard »he symbol of fraud, or inteenlv, or tiiith, 
orvigilancei or sclf-nghieoahne*>i AntJ th« rrmder mu^t decide ITie hnee which foUow 
bhowi at any rate, that the poet had some symbolic meaning in his thoughts 
W Ihe new /ormttia jurundi the C<»nsiwe<*« being to him as a sacred thing, like the 

relics uf a saint, IS. one may believe, half e<*rnest and half ptay Comp /’ar xxv z 

The <simiiitiide again implies sea travels. Comp. C vii 13 , Pnrg vui x-d 
1 The name of the monster (Geryon) does not meet us till 1 97 The most noticeable 
point in the description is the boldness with which Dante throws aside the received image 
which was associated with the name in Greek and Roman mythology (xeryon was always 
a three-headed, three<bodied monster viu aoa, /.a^v s8) Dante makes him a 

huiiian-headed serpent , and the reason is not fiir to seek TTie story of 111 nao made 
the serpent the type of false and fraudulent wisdom, « r , of hypocrisy, and nothing was more 
ctimmon 10 the art of Medueval Europe than to represent the serpent who tempted Adam 
with a human face Ruskm \F C xjuv 14) «ees m Geryon the type of the brute and human 
elements of nian's nature in harmonv, both being Ihlsn Line s describes the universal laflu* 
ence of hypocrisy, jusi as C 1 51, 100, docs that of selfish greed. 
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THE MONSIER-TYPB OF FRAUD. [hiu, c xvil 


And that foul type of guileful fraud came o’er, 

And to the bank ita head and breast it brought, 

But not upon that bank its tail it bore. 

Its face -was of a man of righteous thought, u 

So kindly dfd its outward aspect show. 

And all the trunk in serpent’s form was wrought. 

Tn o hairy paws did from the armpits grow. 

And on its back and breast and either side 
Were many a coil and many a knotted bow . « 

Kur woof nor warp that with its colours vied 

Did Turks or Tartars e’er in clothwork weave, 

Hor tissues such as these Arachne plied. 

As boats that oft the nver’s banks receive. 

And half is in the water, half on land, » 

And as in clime where full-fed Gormans live, 

Tlie beaver for his foray takes his stand , 

So in like manner lay that monster low 
On the stone margin that sliuts in the sand 
In the void space its tail played to and fro, 25 

Curhng on high the foiked and vonomed sting, 
lyhich, liko a scorpion’s, armed it ’gainst its foe. 

Then my Guide sjioke : “’Tis meet we now should bring 
Our steps a little from the path astray, 

‘Where that fierce monster all his length doth fling ” » 

Then on the right we took our downward way. 

And ten steps took upon the margin’s rim. 

Beyond the sands and falbng flames to stay 
And when we hud full nigh approached to him, 

A little farther on the sand 1 see s. 

A new tribe sitting near the hollow’s bnm , 

And then my Master . “ That complete may be 
Thy knowledge of this circle whore wo tread. 

Go thou and note well what their destiny. 

Ponibly a reminiwence of descnptionfl that Dante had heard, nr textile work that he 
had ^een, when he came in contact with Marco Polo at Venice (comp C xxi 7), to which the 
great traveller returned in tags X 3 > 3 ) Ine vaned colours not unlike the pattern of a 
snake's skm, help out the 8>mboltsm of varied and subtle fraud I he story of Arachne 
comes from Ovid (Jtfet vi 145), and Virgil (Crory iv 246) 

3 ^ The poet's ideal impenahsm was obviously compatible with a strong dislike to the 
leuton as such For the character given to (*ermans comp Shakesp , Mfreh of Ven 
t a 1 he comparison implies travels along the banks of German rivers, probably the Rhiue 
tcomp C xxiii 63) 

^ We enter on the arcle of the fraudulent, of wliom Geryon was the fit custodian 
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£nef let thy words be that shall there be said ; 40 

And till thou turn, with him converse will I, 

That he for ns his shoulders broad may spread ’’ 

So was it on the farthest boundary 

Of that seventh circle went I all alone, 

Where sat a people bowed with misery ; 4> 

Out of their eyes their piteous woes were shown, 

Now here, now there, their hands they made a screen, 
Now ’gainst the smoke, now ’gainst the hot sand thrown , 
Not otherwise in summer dogs are seen 

Moving or head or toot, when they by bite w 

Of fleas, or flies, or gadflies vexed have been. 

And when on some I gazed with all my might. 

On whom the dolorous Are was ever flung, 

1 knew not one, but soon there met my sight 
A bag that on the neck of each was hung, s-. 

Each with a certain badge on certain ground. 

Which from their eyes keen hungry glances wrung , 

And as I went among them looking round, 

Upon a yellow purse I saw azure. 

In which a lion's face and form were found » 

Then going farther on my gazing tour, 

1 saw another full as red os blood. 

Bearing a goose more white than butter pure , 

And one, who boro an azure sow in brood 

Emblazoned on his httle wallet white, «-> 

Said, “ Why dost thou on this drear pit intrude 1 

^ The non recognition may be either ^ymbobc, as in C vu 53, or may be meant to 
indicate that the poet had had no a>aoctatea in ctau of the Cnuidulent The specul 
process by which they are identihed probably expresses Dante'a scorn for the ostentatious 
heraldry of the nouvenux nchet of Florence Few, if anv, of the beanng*« thu& described 
have found ihcir way into Litca’» magaificent volumes on the f'mmtgite Ctltbrt Italian* 

^ The "purse" of the nch atirens takes the place of the shield of knights. The lion 
azure on field pr identifies the Gunfigluzzi family of Florence Ihey were Ouelphs, were 
notunoub UAurerk, and were banuhed after Montapati(^f/f v 39* vi 33-79»viii 39, Mattel 
c 17a) 

63 The poet’s judgment fallb impartially The goose argent on field gules was borne by 
tKeUbnav.chi(Gtu\>ellineft)^Florenee(iVya/t»/ c 160* VtU v 391 vi 33, 65), of id repute for 
the same practice 

6* The sow ature on field argent belongs, as the sequel ehows, to the Paduan faimly of the 
Scrovignt Ihe speakw m probably a Keginald of that family Stones were told of him 
which Dante may have heara (x) That his last counsel to his son was that m money, and 
money only, he would find power and strength and safety , (a) that his very last words 
were, "Give me the of my chest that no one may find my money " (S^vatico, Dante 
t FadevOf 1865, in iieast ) His son Henry bought the Arena m Padua (1303), and built on 
it the chapel ut which Giotto painted while Paate looked 00, as an expiation for his father s 
Bins (Rushtn, Ctoito and hu worki). 
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PEAR AND TREMBLING. 


[hbu, c. xyil 


Now get thee gone ; and since thou see’st life’s light, 

Snow that Yitahan, who dwells near my home, 

Will on my left hand sit in this sad plight. 

With these of Floience I from Padua come, 1° 

And many a time they thunder m mine ear, 

‘ Lo * for the sovran cavalier make room. 

Who’ll bring the bag where three he-goats appear ' ’ ” 

Then twisted he his mouth, and tongue out-thrast 
Like ox that hcks its nose ; and I, m fear is 

Lest longer stay should vex him who had just 
Warned mo 1 should but little while abide. 

Tamed from those souls all weary and adust 
I found my Master even then astride 

Upon the curved back of the monster fiend, m 

And then he said, “Be brave ; cast fear aside , 

Now upon steps thus made must we descend , 

Mount thou in front, and I will sit between. 

So that the tail be powerless to offend ” 

As one who waits, with nails all pale and lean, ks 

The near approach of quartan ague cold. 

Shivers, if but a passing shade be seen. 

So was I when to me those words were told. 

But his strong warnings wrought in me the shame 
Which for good master makes a servant bold. m 

Then on those shoulders wide I riding came. 

And wished to say, “ Take heed thou me embrace,” 

But my voice could not what I meant proclaim ; 

But he who oft had helped me of his grace 

Elsewhere, when I was mounted, clasped me round 15 
With his strong arms and stood me in good case. 

For the first time we have, as it were, a prophetie condemnation of one who was hvinff 
at the dote assumed for the vtsion, but dead when he wrote this Canto He is identified 
with a Vxtaltano dei Vitaliani of Padu h whose mury was notorious, and of whom a local 
chronicle of 1323 speaks as condemned to Hell by the l>octor Vulgaris sc Dante, as the 
great scholastic poet who had written in Italian (Marpurgo, Dante e Padova^ in 'icart ) 
f * Note the irony of the “ tevran cavalier ** as an echo of the ^ta tovrane of C iv 88 
The bearer of the purse with three goats rampant sabie on field or, Giovanni Buiamonie of 
Florence, still living in xsoo, was as far above all other usurers as Homer was above all other 
poets the act desenbed was, in Isai Ivii 4, Pers 1 58-60, expressive of extremest scorn 
n The compact with Geryon is represented as made <I 41) while Dante was occupied 
with the usurers The symbolism of the descent m this fashion seems to be th*it a supreme 
wisdom like Virgil's can make even fraud. *'the wisdom of the serpent,” work out a righteous 
purpose, that wisdom can retain its calmness m using such ,in instrument, a less trained 
intdlect, like Dante's, quails and quakes as in an ague, but nenes himself for the enterprise 
as a " bold servant ” for a ^*good master ” 
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And said, “ O Geryon, now get o’er the ground ; 

Wide he thy circuit, gradual thy descent ; 

Think of the burden new that thou hast found " 

E’en as a little boat from harbour sent 100 

Goes backward, backward, so he went his way , 

And when his huge form for full play found vent, 

Ills tail ho turned where erst his breast did stay, 

And, like an eel, that tail outstretched did shake. 

And with his arms the air before him fray. m 

No greater fear, I trow, made men to quake 
What time that Fhaethon let slip the rein, 

And, as wo still see, heaven ablaze did make ; 

Nor yet when wretched Icarus felt the pain 

Of the hot wax that left him stripped and bare, hd 
A nd his sire cned, “ Thou hast an ill path ta’en,” 

Than mme was, when around me everywhere 
I looked, and nothing saw but empty space. 

All vanished, save that monster in the air. 

Onward ho swims along with slow, slow pace, m 

Wheeling, descending, yet I know his flight 
Only by wind that upward meets my face. 

Already, from the wdurlpool on the right, 

I hear the dread wild tumult that it made. 

And therefore stretch my head to see the sight ; m 
Then was I of the abyss yet more afraid. 

For flames I saa, and heard a bitter wail ; 

So, trembling, round its flanks my limbs I laid, 

And saw, what 1 to see till then did fail. 

Our wheeling and descent through each dread sight 125 
That now on all sides did the sense assail , 

And os the falcon after Icngtheneil flight, 

Wlio, seeing neither bird, nor lure, finds blame. 

And makes his master ciy, " What 1 dost alight 1 ” 

The alluBion is to the Milky Wa>, of which one explanation was that >t was caused hy 
the sun's wandering from his cour-^e when Phaethon drove the chanot of Apollo In Cohv 
ii> 15 the various theories of the Galaxy are discussed scientifically The DsdaJus and 
Icarus story had probably been impreMed on Dantes mind by Ovid {JMetam vtii aoj et 
t€q) 

The long descent to the pits of the Malebolge recalls the observation of one who, 
as a falconer, had watched the movements of h» bird with keen delight See C axn 
» 3 *» Pnrg, XIX 64, r/ al) The descent into the earlier circles had been practicable for 
human feet Here it is at once deeper and steeper 1 he fall into the sm of the fraudulent 
u greater and more headlong than mat into oiber forms of evil, and involves a deeper de- 
gradation 
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GERYON DEPARTS. 


[ani, a zvm. 


Whence quick he started, wheels his weary frame **• 

A hundred times, and settles far apart 
From where his master stands, in sullen shame, 

So Oeryon m the depth our course did stay 

Just at the base whence that sheer rock did spnng ; 

And, from the burden freed that on him lay, 

Went off as speeds an arrow from the string. 


CANTO XVIH 


Tht Pan Balgitt — Stdueen, Jaton and Men — Tie Second Bolffia — 
Tie PlaUenre. 

A PLACB there is in IIcU that bears the name 
Of Malebolge, aU of iron-hued stone, 

As IS the circle which surrounds its frame 
r the midst of that malignant region thrown. 

Yawns wide a well exceeding wide and deep, ' 

Whose structure shall m season due be shown. 

Bound, then, is that enclosure which doth keep 
Its place between the pit and that stem shore. 

And it IS cut by ten broad trenches steep 
As where, to guard a fortress more and more, u 

Wide fosses girdle round a castle’s height, 

They form a figure as the eye looks o’er, 

Just such an image these formed to our sight , 

And as in such a fortress, from the gates 
To the outer bank, are flung the bridges light, i.. 

So fiom the base of rock precipitate 

Crags started, and o’er dikes and moats made track. 

On to the pit where they converge, truncate 

^ The region Malebolge ( » evil piu) includes the forms of crime that come, as in the 
classification of C xi 19-66, under the category of frauds — x Seducers , g flatterers 
fC xvin), simonists <C xix), 4 soothSik>en (C xx), 5 bribers and bribetakers 
iC xxt,xxii), 6 hjmocrites (C xxuO.y robbers fC xxiv,xxv),8 evil counsellors 
(C xxvi , xxvii ) . 9 slanderers (C xxviu ,xxix ) , so forgers and coiners (C xxix , vww ) 
I he bin of the traitor is reserved tor the ninth and last circle 
7 As with the city of Dis in C vm 1-17, so here, the picture is drawn from the aspect of 
a mediaeval fortress Here, however, there are ten circular moats (there are instances of 
three moats, but 1 do not remember any otv with ten) and len dikes, not of hewn stone, but 
cough rock, and rock*bndges, lead with a sught descent from one to the other 
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HEiL,axTni] yUBILEB REMINISCENCES 

Within this place, down ahaken from the back 
Of Geiyon, we found ua, and the Baid 
Tnmed to the left, I following on his track. 

There, on onr right, new woes the prospect marred, 

New torments there, and novel sconrgers too. 

Which that first Bolgia did within it guard ; 

Uelow, the sinners naked came in view, s 

And this side from the midst our path they crossed , 

On that, with us, but swifter course pursue. 
hL’en as the Romans, for the countless host 
That cross the bridge in year of Jubilee, 

Of their new way of passing o’er may boast ; u 

For on one side all turn their face to see 
The Castle, as to Peter’s shnne they go. 

And on the other to the Mount move free. 

This Bide and that, along the dark rock’s brow. 

Saw I horned demons with great scourge in hand, k 
Who with it on their backs laid many a blow. 

Ah me ' how soon they made that tortured band 
At the first stroke lift up their legs, and none 
To wait a second or a third would stand. 

And as I went my glances fell on one, v> 

Whom soon as I perceived, I to him said, 

“ Not for the first time now that face I’ve known ” 
Wherefore to see him clear my feet I stayed. 

And my sweet Master would with me abide. 

And to my turning back mo hindrance made «> 

And he, that scourged one, thought himself to hido. 

Lowering his face , but little that availed. 

For said I, “ Thou whoso eyes to earth are tied, 

Unless thy face to tell the troth hath failed, 

Venedigo Caccianimico thou art, » 

Rut what to such sharp pickle thee hath haled ? ” 

^ The picture is obvtousi^ drawn from a reimni^cence of what Dante had seen during: his 
visit or pilsrimase to Rome iQ iwiChisformalBiissiODwasmiux), which Boniface VIII had 
proclainieaBbayearofjubtlee(ri// viu 36, ffVf 140). What had struck him was the ordered 
march of a great multitude (more than a, 000,000 were m Rome during the creater pan of the 
year), each keeping to the rule of the road, as they crossed the Tiber towards the Cutle m bt 
Angelo **The Mount " has been identified with the Monte Gunicolo, or the Monte Gto^ 
dano As tlie Church of &t Pietro in Montono stands on a spur of the former, and wtmid 
naturally be one of the shnnes visited by the pilgrims it fits in better with the meture than 
the slight elevation, unknown to fame, of Monte Uioroaoo (see Barlow utiffc) For another 
reference to the Jubilee, compare Far xxxi io« 

^ 1 he tale of baseness u briefly toldL The CacCMnimici (the name u sufficient!} char-* 
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PANDERS FROM BOLOGNA. [hku, o. xvin. 


And he ■ “ Against my will I that impart, 

liut thy clear accents do my speech constrain, 

And waken old-world memories in my heart. 

’Twas I that fair Ghisola’s heart did gain 

The proud Mardiese’s will in ell to benr, 

However men that story foul explain. 

Nor of Bologna I alone weep here , 

Nay, with them rather so is filled the place, 

That not as many arc the lijis taught there, co 

’Twixt fieno and Savena, Stpa’s phrase 
And if of this tliou askest evidence. 

Our greedy spirit m thy mind retrace ” 

And, as he spake, a demon drove him thence 

With knotted scourge, and said, “ Away, aw.iy, w 

I’ander ; no women here arc sold for pence.” 

I then drew hack to where my Guide did stay, 

And then a few steps farther we passed by. 

Where from the hank a bold rock forced its way. 

With nimble feet upon it we leapt high, lo 

And on its ndge then turmng to the light. 

Ceased on those timeless rounds our path to try 
AVhen we come there, where, underneath the height. 

Opens a path, where those poor scourged ones go. 

My Master said, “ Take good heed to the sight ra 

Of those, the others bom for sin and woe. 

Of whom thou host not seen as yet the face, 

Because with us they walked m oven row.” 

From the old bridge wo saw towards us pace. 

As from the other side, another band, w 

Whom in like mode the cruel scourge did chase 


actemtic of the (ime) were a noble family of Bologna Venedico was Podetta of Milan m 
ss86 His Sister (ihisola was famvd for her beauty He. to gain the favoui of his pation, 
Axxo or Opuzo d Ihste, Maiquis of berrara, gave hiin,for' v <lue received/' (p 66), facilities 
for her seduction ) Line $7 implies a personal knowledge, on Dante's part, of a story 

of which there were many floating veraions. 1 he term ** pickle, ' which in any language, as 
m English, might be a natural equivalent for **trouble,’' had a local signiiicance in Bologna, 
where a waste pit outside the city near S Mana m Monte was known as the .Sn/rn Kubbis'i 
and filth of aU kinds were thrown i^and ihebodiesof infamous criminals were left there to rot 
1 1 was, as it were, the Gehenna of Bologna, and the extreniest reproach of Bolognese BiUings* 
gate was, " Your father was thrown to the {Btnv Kami in Scari ) 

^ •S’ejM, for tta or seems to have been a Bolognese shibboleth 1 he Reno and the 
Savena are two nvers flowing from the Apennines into a branch of the Po, and forming the 
natural boundaries of the Bolognese temtory (Joann de Vug JScl ii xX 

d3 Dante had been at Bologna as a student, and had known the vices of its citnmns. 
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HELL, a xvm.] THE KINGLY FORM OF yASON. 

My Master kind, not waiting for demand, 

Said to me, “ See yon lofty form draw near, 

Who sheds no tear, though sorely pamed he stand ? 
What kingly greatness still doth linger there ! «. 

That same is Jason, who by craft and skill 
From Colchian shores the wondrous ram did bear 
r>y Lemnos’ isle he passed in moment ill. 

When the bold women, by fierce danng pressed. 

Swore all their males in ruthless rage to kill w 

With tokens there and words full subtly dressed 
Hypsipyle he cheated, maiden fair. 

Who had already cheated all the rest. 

Forbrn and great with child, he left her there. 

Such crime now dooms him to such punishment k 
Medea too finds ample vengeance here 
With him are those who use like blandishment 
Let it suffice thee thus much of this glen 
To know, and those who in its jaws are pent ” 

Already stood we where the strait path then iw 

Crosses the second causeway, passing o’er. 

And forms a buttress arching o’er the deiu 
There heard we moans and cnes of travail soie 
In the next pit, from those who snort in pain. 

And with their hands themselves smite evermore im 
Its sloping banks a crusted scurf did stain. 

Formed by the vapours clinging from below, 

Which both o’er eyes and nose doth mastery gam 
So deep the bottom is, that nought doth show, 

Unless one mounteth to the arch’s span, nu 

Where the rock forward most its mass doth throw 
Thither we came, and thence, where deep fosse ran, 

I saw a tribe in such filth suffocate. 

As festers in draught houses made by man. 

M Jason, the leader of the Arsnoauts, wnh hte double eeduction fx) of Hwsipylc, queen 
of Lemnos, who had '* cheated "her countrywomen by rescuing her f ather, 'rlioas, from the 
massacre of all Lemniati males, on which they had resolved, and (s) of Medea of Colchis, 
whom he abandoned for Creusa, appears as the great seducer of antiquity 
lOUXS We piss from the seducers to the flatterers, wallowing as it were, m their own fil^ 
Of the Intermmei (abbieviation of *' IntermineUi ”) h'’re named, little is known hut that he 
was of the party of the Bianchi at Lucca vtii 46X History records nothing more 

about him , but the early conuneutaton, biuldi^ probably upon Dante’s text, describe hini, 
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ALESSIO OF LUCCA AND THAIS [mil, o. xa. 


And whilst 1 sought with glance to penetrate, lu 

One 1 beheld with head so foul with mire, 

I could not teU if la; or pnest his state. 

He cned to me, “ Why dost thou so desire 

Bather on me than my foul mates to gaze t ” 

And I to him : “ Because, with tresses dner, m 

If memory serve, I knew thee in old days . 

Alessio Interminei I note, 

Of Lucca , hence on thee my vision stays 
More than the rest” Then, as his pate he smote, 

“ Thy flattering words,” he said, “ have sunk me low, las 
Wherewith was never surfeited my throat.” 

And then my Guide * "Take heed that thou bend now 
Thy head a httle forward, that thine eyes 
May reach to look upon that face, and know 
That foul dishevelled strumpet who there lies, in 

And tears her flesh with nails in foul filth dyed. 

And now stands up, now sittcth squatting-wise. 

Thais 18 she, the harlot, who replied, 

Her lover asking, ‘ Dost thou thank me then 
Truly J ’ * Ah • yes, and wondrously beside ’ i» 

Kiiough for this our gaze be what we've seen ” 


CANTO XIX. 

The Third Bahjta — The SimmuU — Pope Nuolae III — Church Corrupliont 
O Simon Magus ' 0 ye wretched crew ' 

Who things of God, that should be brides of good. 

To your own greed adulterate anew, 

some as a flatterer, specially of women, some a^ the keeper of a brotliel {Buii , Benv , Jac , 
Dant 111 ) 

180 A yet fouler picture comes from the Hiais of the EMnuckus of Terence The precise 
form of tne flattering speech which turned Duite\ stomach was that when she received from 
her lover's messenger the gift which he had sent her, she had sent back word that she valued 
It above all others because it came from him We can hardly doubt, 1 imagine, that the poet 
had HI his mind a Thais of later date, belonging to Florence or Bologna i he picture **«*"»>■ 
drawn from the Vulg of Eulus ix xo. 

1 In entering the circle of the Simonists (this sm taking Us name from the history of Acts 
vuL so) the pil^m found himself face to face with wlut w^s, by the coniessiun of Papal as 
well as Protestant bistonans, the canker the Medideval Church Men looked to spuntual 
functions as things which could be bought for money, which might be used to make it l^e 
modern form of traffic in livings is bad enough, but it is guarded, by the lery publici^ of its 
conditions, from some of the worst eviU which attended it> older working irom Dante's 
standpoint the temporal accidents of th<Me spiritual functions were consecrat^, ns the nuns that 
were the bndes of Christ were consecrated, not to be polluted by the touch of unclean hands 
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HBLt, 0. XIX.] THE BAPTISTERY OF ST. yOHN. 

By lust of silver and of gold suMued ; 

Ifow IS it meet the trump for you to sound, « 

Who in. that Bo^ia third in order stood. 

Already on the next sepulchial mound 

We had ascended to the mid-crag’s height, 

Whence a plumh-lme goes down the abyss profound 

0 Sovran Wisdom ' what strange skill and might lo 

Thou show’st in Heaven and earth and that world drear, 
And with what justice orderest all things right ' 

1 saw within the sides and bottom there 

The hvid rock all pierced with many a hole, 

All of one size, and each did round appear. ii 

Nor less nor greater seemed they, on the whole. 

Than those which, in my beautiful St John, 

Are formed, where priests baptize each infant soul , 
Whereof, not many years hack, 1 broke one. 

To save a child that lay adrowning there » 

Let this be proof that men may falsehood shun. 

Out of the mouth of each 1 saw appear 

A sinner’s feet, and upward to the thigh 
The legs , all else was in that prison drear. 

With all of them the feet in agony si 

And joints worn wnthing in the fierce fire’s throe , 

They would have burst ell bands and withes that tie 
E’en as of things well oiled the fiery glow 

Is wont to spread o’er all the surface wide, 

So was it with these men from heel to toe. so 


Die reminiscence of the exile ningnlarly touching The octagonal Baptistery of S 
John at Florence comes before his mind In it there stood four fontot about threr or four 
lett deep A Florentine tradition reports Uiat a boy of Florence* Antonio de‘ Cavicciuolt, 
in the crowd that was gathered on the Saturday before Easter * on the se'f same d ly 
which we have now reached in the poem) for bghting their tapers at the sacred fire, fell into 
one of these foiit^, and was extricated by Dante, who did not hesitate to break it (Comm 
AnoH m Scart ) Apparently hts enemies had twisted this into something like a charge of 
sacrilege 1 he date is not nxed, but the ** not many years” point io a time before he left 
Florence, and pocsibly during his tenure of office as one of the Pnori Ihe old fonts weie 
removed in 1576 (Luhny. 

^ The form of punishment is, like all others, symbolic They— it is noticeable that the 
only bimonists named are Popes — had inverted the true order of the spiritual society, and now 
they themselves are in their pus head downwards. Iheir brows might ha«e gamed the aureole 
of saints, and now their feet glow, varying in their fiery red according to their baseness as 
those aureoles vary with the degrees of '•anctity, with the fiames of Hell It falls in with 
thu symbolism that to be buried alive with ^e hesMl downward was the media^l punish* 
ment of assassins Dante may have heard the cnes of a victim so punished asking for a 
coafebsor, for the sake evea of a few m ome au' delay 
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DOOM OF THE &IMONISTS. [Hn,t, o xtx. 


“ Who is thsi^ Master, by such torment tned, 

Who writhes himself abore all others there, 

O’er whom,” said I, “ a redder flame doth glide ! ” 

And he to me ; “ If thou wilt let me bear 

Thee down along the bank that lies most low, » 

Thou from himself of his own sm shall hear.” 

And I . “ My wiU with thy good-will doth go , 

Thou art my Ixird, and know’st I never slight 
Thy will, and what 1 speak not thou dost know ” 

Then came we to the fourth embankment’s height ; « 

We turned, and on the left hand wound our way 
Down to the narrow pit, with holes bedight , 

Kor did my master put my weight away 

Trom off his hip till by the hole wc stood 
Of him whose legs went writhing so alway. « 

“ Whoe’er thou be whose head is downward bowed, 

O doleful soul, like stake in earth deep driven. 

Speak if thou can’st,” so spake I out aloud 
As stands the friar-confessor, who hath shriven 

Tliu base assassin, who, when fixed aright, w 

Becalla him, tliat some respite brief be given, 

I stood he cried • “ And stand’et thou there upright, 

Stand’s! thou already here, O Sonifacc ? 

lly many years my scroll hath erred from right , 

Has that ill gam so soon lost all its grace, s-. 

For which thou didst not fear by fraud to seize 
The beauteous bnde and work her foul disgrace ? ” 

So stood 1 then, os men stand ill at ease. 

Failing to see what meant the answers made, 

As mocked, not knowmg how to answer these « 


W I he first of the Papal eimonists is Pope Nicolas 111 (1277-80), whom Villani (vii 54) 
descnbei as avaricious and worldly, bent on amassing wealth for himsejf and bta kiiidred, 
and openly praciimne simony Viliam, tt wUl be remembered, was a Ouetph historian (see 
Miim L C XI 4, Maliip c ax8) 

M DaDte, locdeiog to the assumed date of bis vision (r9oo)L could not place Boniface, who 
wu wen living iti Hell He finds an ingenious way of evadii^ the difficulty in the fore>>ight 
wme^ as in Ls v» 05, x 94-']o8, he assigns to the spirits ofthe lost NicoUs knows that 
Honiface la to join hiui and hts compaaions, but had not expected him for borne years 10 come 
(BonifiKe d 1303^ and is therefore startled by what he takes to be his amval 


influences by which Bonifsee had brought about Celestiue 
V.’s abdicatiOQ The beauteous bnde," as m L 3, is the Church of Christ 
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Then, “Tell him quickly, quickly,” Virgil said, 

‘"lam not he, not he 'whom thou dost guess.’ ” 

And I, as he commanded me, obeyed. 

Then 'writhed his feet that soul, in sore distress. 

And sighing, with sad voice of deepest woe « 

Said to me, “What then bidd’st thou me confess t 
If thou’rt so eager who I am to know. 

That thou hast therefore by the bank come down, 

Know that round me the sacred robe did flow , 

I as the she-bear's son was truly known, » 

So eager to increase the bear-cubs’ store ; 

There money, here myself, m pune I’ve thrown. 

Seneath my head are dragged a many more, 

My predecessors, stained with Simon’s sin, 

Kow crashed where fissures through the hard rock bore, n 
I too shall downward fall when he shall win 

His way here, who I thought had come in thee. 

When I my sudden questions did begin. 

But longer time my feet thus blistered be, 

I/inger Iiave I been here, feet over head, w 

Thou he shall stand with feet red-hot to see. 

For after him comes one of fouler deed 

From Western clime, a pastor without law, 

Who him and me alike shall supersede. 

Another Jason he, such as we saw » 

In Maccabees ; and as on him his king 
Then smiled, so shall the pnnee who France doth awe 

"0 The words phy upon the family name trf* the Pope* Oriini, the " beaivwheJpe/' the 
** bear ** figunnit conspicuoualy oa their coat of arsis (Litta. < o ). 1 he gnm Barcasm of the 
poet paints him as being in death what he had been m bfe He was always putting money into 
his purse , now he has put himself 

1 his, then, was Dante'a summing up of the history of the Papacy for many centuries. 
There was scarcely even an exception to prove the rule. 

tv The prediction of course implies that the Cant^ or this passage in it, was written after 
the death of Clement V in 1314 For the death of Booiface see /*ur^ xx 90. I'here were 
twenty>three year« between ihc deaths of Nicolas and Boniface, there should be little more 
than ten between those of Bauiface and Oement V Apnl 1314). Benedict IX , whose 
short pontificate (d 1304) came between the two, is designedly passed over as exempt from 
the vices of those who went before aud followed him vui 80) 

^ Bertrand del Gotto, Archbivhop of Bordeaux, chosen as Pope Clement V , w’ts a Gascon 
by binh Lve^ act of his must have seemed to Dante iniquitous and disastrous. He 
ir.«narerred the Paracy from Rome to Avignon, and so began the seventy > ears of Babyloinnn 
Mile, made bimseif the servile loctrumeiit of ^thp the Fair in the suppression of the Knighu 
Templars, and was besides conspicuous for simony, nepotism, and personal profligacy (Pr// 
i C VII t7t~334) Of him we hear again In Por xMi gaashavmg 
tricked Henry VII with fair promises which were not kept, and his doom is again prMlaimed 
-r A*' XXX 143-148 For a brief moment Dante loo had been deceived like the Emperor 
' & w’ hwi been tncked gave a fresh bitterness to his indignation 

W Jason (Oreds aabsntute for Joshua) u tne apostate pnest of a/fo«. » 8, iv i 3 'S 9 « 

G 
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'• CORRUPTJO OPTIMl." 


[hbu., a xo. 


Treat this one.” I scarce knew if ’twere a thing 
Too bold, but I to him in verse rephed : 

“ Tell me, I pray thee, what great sum to bring 90 

Our Lord bade Peter ere Ho would confide 
The sacred keys' into his custody) 

Truly no more than ‘ Follow mo ’ He cried ; 

Kor those with Peter bade Matthias buy 

With gold or silver, when by lot he gained “ 

The place the false soul lost by treachery. 

Therefore stay hero ; thou righteously art pained ; 

And keep thou well thy money basely earned. 

Which thee to boldness against Charles constrained. 

And were it not I have not quite unlearned in 

My awe and reverence for those keys supremo. 

Which by thy hands in yon glad life were turned, 

I would use words that harsher far would seem. 

Because your avarice fills the woild with woe. 

Crushing the good, and those of vile esteem 10s 

Upraismg You the Evangelist did show, 

Ye shepherds, when the harlot he displayed 
Who, by the streams, doth kings as lovers know ; 

She who with seven heads bom was there portrayed, 

Who from the ten horns did her strength renew, lu 
As long os she the Bridegroom’s law obeyed. 


who made himself the tool of Antiochus Eptphane* by stealthily corrupting all that kept 
Israel as a separate iieople Xhe kinj of f raat.e u Plulip IV the fair (1366-1314) 

M In the burning words that follow we hear the prophet rather than the poet lo us the 
words have lost something of their power through long famihanty, through the mitigation of 
the evil We have to think of them and of the courage which their utterance implied, as 
they came in all their incisive force firm Dante’s pen (For I 95, see jlcts 1 30) Ihe 
poet, in the spirit of a true ref >rmer, falls back from the corruptions of later a^es upon the 
pattern of the Apostolic Church 

W Xhe words refer to the secret transactions that preceded the massacre of the Sicilian 
Vespers Nicolas 111 was irritated with Charles of Anjou, king of Naples, for having 
refused a propi sal of marriage between his nephew and the Pope's niece John of Proctda, 
after visiting the Emperor John Palseologus at Constantinople, came in the disguise of a 
f ranciscan mar to Rome and persuaded the Pope with large bnbes to enter into negotiations 
with Peter 111 of Airagon, the outcome of which was the revolt in Sicily and (he consequent 
overcrow of French domitiicin in that island ( Kr// vii 54‘'57 » Afa/ir/ c siS-sso in , 

and Amarif ^ the ^thctan Vttper»% passim) 

UO Xhe whole passage that follows was sunpressed by the Spanish Inquisition (Sotomayor, 
Index Librer Prohib , p 334, Madrid, 1667) 

103 Xhe author of the I>e Monarthtd has not quite laid aside his reverence for the Papal 
ideal, bitter as he may be against those who have lornipted it 1 he Empire and the Church, 
each with defined rights under its ou n ruler, were in bu theory essential cunduiuns of a true 
polity, and therefore of human happinebs 

110 Xhe words have the interest of being a medisval interpretation ofXev xvii x-is, in 
which, however, the harlot and the beast *-eem somewhat strangely blended X he harlot is the 
corrupted Cburw of Rome , the seven heiuls are the seven hius on which the city u built, or 
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Silver and gold are nov made goda by yon, 

And what divides yon from the Paynim wild 1 
Ye worship hundreds, he to one is true. 

Ah ' Constantme, what evil came as child, lu 

Not of thy change of creed, but of the dower 
Of which the first nch Father thee beguiled ! ” 

And while my song such notes as these did pour. 

As anger or remorse his soul did sting, 

Both feet he writhed as though in torment sore. i» 
I think my Guide was pleased as I did smg. 

With such contented lip he still did list 
The sound of words that had a truthful ring. 

Then both his arms around me he did twist. 

And when he had me fast upon his breast, us 

Retraced our downward path, nor footstep missed , 

Nor was ho with that weight of mine oppressed. 

Hut to the summit of the arch did bear. 

Where the fourth dike upon tho fifth doth rest. 

Gently he laid his burden from him there, iio 

Gently upon the rugged rock and steep. 

Which wild goats would have found it hard to clear ; 
Then was disclosed another valley deep. 


periiaps, with an entir^ diflTerenC exegesis, the seven gifts ef the Spirit, or the wren sacra* 
ineiits with which that Church had in its outset been endowed , the ten lioms are the ten com- 
mandments As long as the Church was faithful to her Spouse, she had ihe moral strength 
which came from those gittsand the Divine Law which she represemed (Frt Dant m •Sror/ ) 
When that failed} she became as a harlot, and her whoredom with kings wa> the symbol m 
her alliance with secular powers for the oppression of the naiiona. Comp C I* loo. 

An echo of Hot viii 4 

The words imp^y the medisviil legend of the donation of Constantine, on which Dante 
dwells in Moh 11 xa, 111 xo Ihe Emperor, it was said, had been cleansed from leprosy by 
Pope Sylveiier 11 , and as a thank-offenng traiisTerrea Rome and its adjacent territory to 
the Papal See (comp C xxvii 94) 1 he so'called donatiou was published Hrith the false 

decretals by the pseudo-lMdore Its spnnousneM was first exposed by Lorenzo Valla (see 
Dollmger, Dt* Papst-Jabeln dot Miitelalttn, p 52) The pasuge is memorable as having 
been quoted by Milton in his Rt/ormatioit tn England 
117 From Dante’s standpoint Constantine might give territory, but could not alienate one 
jot or tittle of imperial prerogative {JMoh ui xo) 

134 llie ever recurring tenderness of Virgil m supporting the pilgnm over rough places may 
Im only a touch of the poet s oersonal affection for him, but probably it is also a symbol of 
the light and strength which tie had found m Vnvl’s teaching when the corruptions of the 
Chnrch weighed heavily on his mind His ** feet had well nigb slipped,” when some lines from 
the jEnetd came to his muid and kept hua steadfast. 
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CANTO XX. 

The Fourth Bolgia — The Sooiheayen — ^mjAwraoi and Othen, 

TSov of new tomenta must m; veraes tell, 

Which to the twentieth canto subject lent 
Of this first poem of those plunged in Hell ; 

Already was I gazing, all intent. 

To look all down the pit that open lay, a 

All bathed in tears of anguish and lament. 

Through the round vale I saw a people stray, 

Silent and weeping, and with solemn pace. 

Like litany processions, wend their way. 

And as my glance went farther down in space, u 

Each seemed to me distorted wondrously 
From the cliest upwards even to the face ; 

For to the reins each looked with back-turned ej o, 

And could not help but he must backward go. 

For none what lay before him could espy. u 

It may be that by palsy’s withenng blow 

Some have been turned in fashion as I saw , 

But I ne’er knew, nor deem it can be so. 

If God shall grant thee, Header dear, to draw 

Duo fruit from what thou readest, think hovi I 
Could dry-eyed look upon that doom of awe. 

When this our human shape I saw come nigh, 

So twisted that the tears their eyes did weep 
Fell down the spine, nor left the haunches dry. 

Certes I wept, and leant against the steep rs 

Of the hard rock, so that to me my Guide 
Said, “ Art thou still as those whose wit doth sleep 1 

1 Ihe new torments are those of the fourth the piison of the soothsayers The 

*' litany proceuions ” may, like C xviii 98, be a renuniscence of the juLilee ai Rome, but 
the sight was, of course, a common one throughout luly 1 he application of the term Canson, 
commonly used by Dante of shorter poems, to each part of the Comm , in worth noting 

The wmbohsm in obvioun Those who had sought by unlawful means to look too far 
ahead, and had been full of ** great swelling words of vanity," are condemned to look behmd 
them, not seeing their own way, and to walk m perpetual silence. 

81 The words find a distinct echo in Milton, P L iu 494 
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Here piety lives vhen pity’s self hath died. 

Who is more sunk in wickedness than he 
Whom, from God’s judgment, passion turns aside! 30 
Lift up thy head, lift up ; yon sufferer see. 

For whom earth in the Thebans’ sight oped wide •, 
Wherefore all cried, ‘Ah I whither dost thou flee, 
Aniphiamos 1 Why from war dost hide t’ 

He, till he reached the bottom, never stayed, w 

Where Minos site, by whom each soul is tried. 

See for a breast he has his shoulders made , 

For since he sought to see too far before. 

He looks behind, and walks with backward tread. 

See, too, Tirosias, who changed semblance bore, m 

When he, from male, a female form did gam, 

And every limb in altered fashion wore , 

And he had need to strike the serpents twain 

With that his rod, when they were all entwined, 

Ere he man’s special plumes could wear again. « 

To his paunch Aruns turns hts parts behind, 

Who in the hills of Luni, where they plough 
Wlio ’neath Carrara’s rocks their dwelling find, 

Had a wide cave within the white rock’s brow, 

And in it dwelt, nor failed him then the sight so 

Of stars of heaven and great sea’s waves below. 

And she who hides her bosom from the light 

With tresses loose, so that thou see’st no more, 

Who on that side with hair is covered quite, 

^ The double meaning of the Italian ^lef* (reproduced In Par |y X05) it icarcely 
reproducible in Eneliah Ihe thought is the k^note to all that ino*>t startlea us in the 
Inferno *lhe mind that cannot accept the Divine pumabment of evil is not rightly trained 
m the discipline of the Divine holiness, and the thought th^t that punishment wis for the 
fireat mass of mankind siraplv rctnbuti>e «ii% it need scarcely be said, the dominant thought 
of mediKval, ae tt has since oeen of Protestant, tlieology 

** Amphiaraus, like ( apaneus fC xiv 63) was one of the Seven against Thibes,” and 
Dante s knowledge of them comes from the Mime source, chieflv from Statius Knowing by hu 
divin itioos that the siege would be fatal to him, he hid himself, but his retreat was betra^d 
to Polynices by his wife Rnphyle, and he was forced to lom in the attack* A thunderooU 
•truck him , the earth opened and he was swallowed up (Stat fhei vu 69o>8s3} Tiie cry 
of the 1 hebans connects tlut CAtastropiie tauntingly with his former concealment 
^ Ihe storv of the change of sex in Tiresias u found tn Ovid, Metam 111 390-34$ He 
passed fr m man to woman on stiiking with his rod two serpents that were entwined to> 
gether Seven years afterwards he regained his manhood 1 ^ a like process 
^ Aruns appears m Lucan (1 586)as an Etruscan seer who foretold the war between Cesar 
and Pompetus and the triumph of the former Luni is the city in the Carrara region which 
fives Its name to the district of the Lumgiana, the territory of the Malaspini, one of whom, 
Moroelloy was Dantes friend and host 
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THE LEGEND OF MANTUA. 
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Manto she is, who many a land roamed o’er, u 

And came at last to rest where I was born : 

Wherefore I wish that thou shouldst hear my lore 
After her father’s life was spent and worn. 

And Bacchus’ city tasted slavery. 

Long time she wandered through the world forlorn. w 
A lake there is in our fair Italy 

At the Alp’s foot that shuts Lamagna in, 

Benaco, where the Tyrol low doth lie. 

By thousand streams and more the Apennine, 

I trow, 18 bathed, whidi in the lake aiu pent 
Camonica and Glarda’s bounds within , 

A place there is midway, where he of Trent 

Chief Shepherd, and Verona’s, Brescia’s too, 

Might each give blessmg if that way he went , 

There Feschiera’s fortress, bulwark true n 

To face the strength of them of Bergamo 
And Brescia, where a lower shore we view , 

Tliero needs must bo that all the waters go. 

Which fair Benaco’s bosom fails to hold, 

And through green pastures like a nver flow. is 

Soon as the current leaves its channel old, 

H'o more Benaco, Mincio is it styled. 

Till at Governo with the Po ’tis rolled ; 

la the story of Manto we have a lone and detailed legend of a hich no trace has been found 
in any classical or medueval witter Ihe poet was obviously attracted to the legend by its 
coonccUon with Mantua as the birthplace td* Virgil Virgii himself (yCw x 198-301) makes 
Oenus, the son of MantOr who was the daughter of I'lresias^ the founder of the city In 
xxii xx3t curiously enough, Dante places the daughter of liresias (Siat /'M iv 
463) in the itviSui ol C iv Ihe mty of Bacchus is The\^r which after the deieat of the 
Seven came under the power of Creon 

*1 The ^desci iption speaks of an intimate acquaintance with the whole of the Benaco (s» 
Lago di Gaida) district LAuiagna is Germany* Oarda^ wliikhnow gives its name to the 
lake, u on Its right hand in the Veronese ternt^ TheApenninofwithw / Peiinuio) has but 
the coincidence of name with the Apennine chain that forms the backbone of 1 laly 1 he Val 
Camonica is one of the greatest valleys of Lombardy, more than fifty miles m length, and runs 
from the ridge of Tonale to Bormio, ending in the lake Iseo The limits of the Apenuine given 
include great part of the hill country east of the lake 

Ihe spot IS further defined from an intimate local knowledge as being the meeting- 

I oint of the dioceses of the Bishops of Irent, Brescia, and Verona, probably the island 
sola de'Frati, nearthe point of Manerba, or at the mouth of the lignaigar 
<0 Peschiera, then, as in later tunes, one of the great fortresses of the Liimbard quadrila- 
teral At the time when Dinte wrote, it was in the hands of his patron, Can Grande of 
Verona, and hence the signihcanoe of his speaking of it as defying Brescia and Bergamo, who 
were allied against him Peschiera stands near^e lower end of the lake* Below this, the 
name Benaco is lost, and the Mmao flows out of the lake, and forms three aitifiaal lakes, 
separated from each other by embankment'* and connected by bridges, that encompass the 

K isent city of Mantua After thu it again flows on as the Lower MmciO; and flows into the 
at Govemolo. It u obvious that such a scene may have presented the idea of thearrange- 
ment of Malebol|m (xvm x-i8 ) Of the histoncal associations connected with the meeting of 
Attila and Pope Leo I at Mantua, Dante says ooihing. 
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Nor far it runs before a low waste wild 

It finds, and spreads into a marshy lake, m 

And tsinte the summer with its mist defiled. 

There saw the ruthless maid, as she did take 

Her way, a field a here never passed the share. 

In the mid-marsh, where none their home did make ; 
There, that her life apart from men might fare, n 

She with her servants lived to work her art. 

And left untenantod her carcase there 
Then men who, scattered round, had dwelt apart, 

'Were gathered to that place, defended well 
By the wide swamp that girt its every part, » 

O’er her dead bones they reared their citadel, 

And, for her sake who first did choose the place, 

As fittest name, their choice on Mantua fell. 

Of old they were a far more crowded race. 

Ere Casalodi’s blindness had received » 

From Pinamonte's fraud such sore disgrace ; 

Therefore I warn thee, lest thou be deceived, 

If otherwise my city’s birth be told 

For truth let no sucli falsehood be believed." 

And I : “ 0 Master, of such worth I hold i» 

Tliose words of thme, and so my faith tliey gain, 

All else to me were but os embers cold. 

But of the tribe that passes, tell me plain 
If thou see’st any worthy special note , 

Only for that would I attention strain ’’ ii» 

Said he to me, “ Sec him who from his throat 
Lets fall his beard upon his shoulders swarth ; 

When Greece Of old sent all her males afloat. 

And empty cradles mourned their children’s dearth. 

He was an augur, and with Calchas told, 

In Aulia, when the first rope should leave earth — 


ss The story as told by clitoraclcrs {Murat xx yas. in Vrory ) is that the Caaslodi vere 
Guelph counu and lords oC Mantua , that Ptnamontt de’ Buonacorsiy a Mantuan, alanned 
the Count Albert with rumount of conspinaes, persuaded him to takeoppreRtive measures of 
pi euution, and then went among the Mastuans and stirred them to a revolt, which euded 
m the expuUion of the Count 

** The special atteatation u perhaps emphsiised on account of the discrepancy already 
noticed between the stones of the ^nttd aw the as to Mantua. 
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Euiypyltts liis name ; and so of old 

My lofty diama sings in certain place ; 

Thou know’st it well, whose mind the whole doth hold. 

That other there, whose nbs fill scanty space, lu 

Was Michael Scott, who truly full well know 
Of magical deceits the illusive grace. 

Guido Bonatti, yea, Asdente too 

Thou see’st, who now would fam the thong and thread 
Have plied — too late he doth his folly rue. 

Those wretched ones thou see’st, who needle fled. 

And spool and spindle, witches to become. 

With herbs and idols their profane art sped. 

But now come on, for hastens to his home 

Cain with his thorns, where meet each hemisphere, m 
And by Sovigha dips in ocean’s foam. 

And lo ' last night the moon did round appear ; 

Well shouldst thou mind it, for it served not ill 
Ofttimes thy wanderings through the forest dreai ” 

So spake he to me, and we went on still. uo 

119 Euiypylus Appears in conjunction with Calchas in the tele of Sinon, in yCn » txj, as 
a Greek lOOthMyer 

Michael Scott (d 1390) Over and above the local legends which the Lay of ike Loti 
Mimtrtl has made familiar to mo^t Engliih readen» the name of the great Scotch wizard had 
not a few points of contact with parts of Italian history in which D^nte would feel moch 
interest He prophesied the fortunes of Can Grande {Ytlt x lox, 148). he pracci'-ed 
astrology at the court of Frederick II at Bologna (Jac della CaruQ , tie f retold the 
decline and fall of Florence — ** Non dm staht stobda Fiormtta Jloram ' Scart The 
date of his death makes it possible that Dante msy have met him At any rate, his fame 
would have lingered at Bologna, probably also at Pans and Oxford, when Uante studied an 
those cities It may be noted further, (s) that he was befriended by Gregory IX , (a) that 
Fabonacci, the great mathematician of the 15th century, dedicateda treatise to him , (3) that 
he studied at Oxford, Pans, and Toledo, and made translations from Averrhoes, (4) that 
Pope Hononus gave him leave to hold two benefices in England {.Kington. 11 B83 441, 
449-4St) Roger BaMn, on the oUier hand, speaks scortifully oOum as a pretender to science, 
and tnts may nave influenced Dante’s judgment, Tort 1 35) Comp Pkil tnloe 
111 Of the two whose memory survives chiefly m this line, Guido Boiutu was an astrologer 
of Fork of the 13th century, consulted mainly by Count Guido di Montefeltro and other 
Ghibelime leaders, whose plans were said to have been guided by him to a successful issue 
He wrote a treatise on astrology which sras much studied even by women {Murat xxu 
933-337 m heart ) Asdente, *' the cobbler of Parma,” as be is called in Conv iv x6, is 
there namra incidentally, as illustrating the difference between notoriety and true fame 
l^e 1x9 teems like a liter <1 aimliotiou of the familiar proverb No tutor ultra ere/idatu 
Possibly It bad vexed the soul of the poet to find the fame of the cobbler<wizard oversnadow- 
xng hisosrn 

aH The sntches thus described, true descendants of the Canidia of Horace {E/od v X were 
to be found m every town and village m July The modut o^oroindt had been handed 
down from a remote pre histone past Mould a waxen image to represent the person over 
whom the spell is to oe cast pndc u with pin», or let it melt slowly before a fire, and pain 
and wasting will be the victim s portion 1 he ** herbs ” imply love potions, or the reverse 
Fmtically such women often earned on a direct trade in poisoning 
UB 1 he tiro hemispheres it must be remembered, in Dante s cosmography were those of 
which_Jeiiisalem and the Mount of Purgstory svere lespectively the centies 
Itr ^e dark spots on the moon— the ” man m the moon ' of popular English speech— were 
in the Middle A^ legends of Italy the image of Cain holding a burning bush and condemned, 
as in Gon* iv. ze. to perpetual wandenng 1 he legend is noticed also in Par 11 51, Conv 
11 14 Tile setting m tne moon bejond Seville (one notes, as in C xi 1x3-115, the di^^y 
of astroi omical accuracy) indicates the hour before sunrise on the second day of the 
pilgr mage, reckoning from the full moon. 
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CANTO XXI. 

The Fifth Bolgta — The Peevlaiore — 17ie ^netm( of Santa Zita — 

The Pranks ef the Demons. 

So on fiom bridge to bndge, discnssing tbeme 
Of which my Comedy cares not to tell, 

We went ; and when we gained the point extreme, 

There did wo pause to view another dell 

Of Malebolge, and more wailings vain, s 

And saw a wondrous darkness o’er it dwell 
As when Venetian ships in dock remain. 

The clammy pitch boils up in wlnte^tlde 
To fit their unsound hulls for sea again , 

They cannot put to sea, so there abide ; u 

One mends the timber, and one caulks anew 
The nbs of ship that many a sea has tried. 

There one the stem and one the stem dnves through. 

Some fashion oars and some the cordage twine. 

The mainsail or the mizen some renew , u 

So, not by fire, but by a skill divine, 

Thick viscid pitch seethes ever there below, 

AVliich as with birdlime all the bank did hue 
I looked on it, but no more saw I so 

Than bubbles which the boiling drove on high ; » 

First swelling out, and then collapsing low. 

While I, with downward gazing, turned mine eye. 

My Guide, crying out to me, “ Beware • beware 
Drew me to him from whore I stood hard by •, 

1 We enter on the fifth Bolgia of the eighth circle, and find ourselves Among the givers 
and takers of bnbes Ruskin {F C xviu iz) Bee« in the boiling pitch the symbol of the 
money in which corrusitton finds us motive and its home, clinging to, and defiling, everything, 
f The old arsenal of Venice (the word is traced to the Arabic sbrpnvoA a house of industry ; 

Diez..£^wr JVftitrfi 3ded vol i p 34), constructed in <104, fortified with walls and towers, 
was one of the most faoums in Europe in the Z3th century There were constructed the 
galleys which were the strength of the Venetian navy 'l*he picture n obviously drawn from 
me, probably at the time Dante's visit to Venice in X3Z4. we have seen in C xix 80 that 
ihis portion of the was at least revised after that date May we think of Marco 

Polo as taking the poet to see what was to him the most inteFesting scene 10 Venice ? Comp, 
note on C. xvu 17. 



lo 6 EMBEZZLEMENT AND ITS DOOM [h*u, o. xxi. 

And then I turneJ, as one who longs to dare » 

To gaze on what behoreth him to flee, 

Yet stands unmanned by terror unaware, 

Who slacketh not his flight through wish to sec , 

And then behind I saw a demon black 
Come running on the crag fuU speedily. w 

Ah me 1 how eager was he to attack ' 

How bitter seemed he to me in his deed ' 

With open wings, and on his feet not slack. 

Ills shoulders, high and carved, were sharp indeed. 

And bore a sinner with his legs astride, » 

And grasping both his feet did he proceed, 

“ Ho, Malebranche, of our bridge,” he cried, 

“ Lo ' hero of Santa Zita’s Ancients one , 

Plunge him down there till I once more liai e hied 
Hack to that land, which with them is o’errun . 

All, save Bonturo, are corrupters there^ 

And Ho 18 turned to Yes by lose pence \ion ’’ 

He flung him down, and on the hard rock bare 
He turned, and never mastiff unleashed sped 
With at^ eo swift the hunted thief to teai 


* We enter on the mo^t grotesque of all the scenes of the Inferno the pantomime as it 
were of Hell 1 bat grotesqueness was. tt need not be said (see note on C v 4), essentially 
medueval and was probably reproduced from some of the dramatic mysteries which were 
then common throughout Europe, and ol which the memorable Mrform'ince on the Ponte 
Cirrau at Florence in was a conspicuous instance 1 have tnought it best to keep the 
Italian natnea of the demon actors, and will conleut myself with indicating their meaning 
Malebranche Evil claws , MalacodaesEvfl tail, Scarmighone ■* lacerator , Altchino^ 
Wingdrooper, Calcabnnas Iramplesnow ('•now or hoar met, probably in irony for the 
boiling pitch) , Barbanccia « Ugly beard Cagnazzo « iw face , 1 ibicocco ^ Devil moor , 
Draghinazzo = Dragon face , Cinatto b Swine face , GrafiucancBGrappler, Far&relloB 
Brawler , Rubicante b Ruddy face I hese are the drameUu ^ereomo of the strange burlesque 
drama that follows 

The * ancients {antttmi) were at 1 ucca what the Prion were at Florence an elective 
manstracy representing the five * regions of the ci]^ 1 he offender, not named, was pro 
bamy sufficiently indicated by thu description Santa 2 jta {f 1276) was the heroine saint whom 
Lucca had cho'«n as its patron A story whtdi makes her, as it were the Pamela of the 13th 
century (Zltasmaid servant) had led to her being venerated as a saint pnor to her formal 
canonisation pp 243 230) The tomb oi the saint is in the Chura of St Frediano 

On thefttia of the saiut her mummy is exposed, and her shrine visited by every tna^^ servant 
in Lucca, each offering a nosegay (irarr 11 499) 

No contemporary records speak of Bonturo Dati as corrupt in office and the statements 
of early commentators are too apt to be simplv toilt upon their text What u> known of him 
IS that he took a prominent part in a quarrel between Lucca and Pisa in 13x4, and that he 
sras therefore living when Dante wrote Ihe gnm irony of the exception reminds one of 
Person 8 epigram—^' All except Hermann and he too s a German Dante, it may be noted, 
had sojourned m Lucca in 13x8 for some months The incisive condemnation of corruption 
(tensf/sTM) was perhaps emphasised by the fact that this was the very chiuge on which 
Dante huaielf had been wrongfully coniumned. 
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DEMON FROLICS. 
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The other sank, then rose vith downward head, 

And then the demons whom the bridge did hide 
Cried, “ Here no Holy Face is worshippM •, 

Far other swimming this than Serchio’e tide ; 

Therefore, unless thou seek’st our hooks to taste, » 
Take heed thou nse not from the pitch outside ” 

Then him with more than hundred hooks they chased. 

And said, “ Here corered thou thy dance must take. 

And, if thou canst, for secret pilfering haste.” 

Not otherwise do cooks their scullions make « 

Thrust flesh half down the caldron with their prong. 
Lest it should through the seetliing surface break 
“ That thou appear not here,” my Master’s tongue 
Spake to me, “ crouch thou here behind a rock. 

That so its shadow o’er thee may be flung ; •» 

And let no outrage ofiered to me shock 

Or cause thee fear , all these thmgs have I known 
Long time ago I mot this scuffling flock ” 

Thou passed ho from the bridge’s topmost stone. 

And as towards the sixth bank he drew near, ci 

'Twos meet his face should be as tranquil shown 
Then with the furious rage and madness sheer. 

With which upon a beggar dogs rush on. 

Who on a sudden halts and asks alms there. 

So fiom beneath the bndge they rushed each one n 

And turned against lum every grappling hook. 

But he cnod out, " Let ill-mtent be none 1 
Before ye seize me with your torturing crook. 

Let one among you forward come and hear , 

Then let him, ere he seize, for counsel look.” » 

“ Let Malacoda,” they all cned, “ appear ” 

Then one came forward while the rest stood by. 

And as be came he said, " What good is hero 1 ” 

^ The holy &ce ” wm the head of the Chnst on a wooden crucifix, said to have been the 
work of angel hands, who finished what had been begun by Nicodemus. It was the great 
relic of Lucca. Men swore by it (it was the favourite oath of William Rufus) and cned to it 
for help , and the point of the taunt is that that cry » profitless tn Hell The cruafix, a work 
of early Byzantine art, is still to be seen in the Duomo of Lucca 1 c , 495) 

The Serchio, a nver outside the walls of 1 ai^, was the cominon bathing>place of its citizens. 

It does not seem expedient to annotate the details of the wild draiu tlmt follows 
Briefly, the demons, as before, t^ to resist the progress of the pilgrims. Virnl mterposes 
to want them (as be bad warned Cha^, C« ui. 95) ^t it is useless to resist the will of Heaven, 
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MEMORIES OP CAPRONA. 


[huxiO XXL 


“ What, Malacoda I thinkeat thou tliat I 

Thus far have ventured,” then my Master said, w 

“ Till now secure from all the tricks jou try, 

Without God’s will, and fate propitious made ? 

Let me pass'on •, another, so wills Heaven, 

By me must through this wildered way he led." 

Then to his haughty mood a shock was given, w 

So that his hook he let fall at his feet. 

Then to the rest, “ Now let him not be driven.” 

And then my Guide ■ “ O thou who hast thy seat, 

Squat, squat among the crags that bridge tlie pit, 

Now may’st tlion safely stir thee me to meet.” m 

And then I rose and quick to him did flit. 

So fiercely then the devils rushed on me, 

I feared they would some breach of faith commit. 

Thus full of fear I once those troops did see 

Who from Captona issued, treaty-hound, #5 

When all around they saw the enemy. 

I to the spot then turned myself full round. 

Where stood my Guide, nor did I lift mine eye 
From off their face, which far from kind I found. 

Tliey lowered their hooks, and “ Will ye that I try «» 

To grab his hip ? ” one to the others cried 
“ Yes, see thou nick him well,” they made reply. 

And then that demon who with my good Guide 
Discourse had held, all suddenly turned round 
And said, “ Peace, peace, Scarmiglion, quiet bide , ” 10s 

Then spake to us, “ No further path is found 

Here on this rock, for tliere the sixth arch lies. 

All crushed and shattered in the depth profound 
But if to advance be pleasing in your eyes. 

Upon this bonk of stone pursue your way ; no 

Another rock is near which path supplies. 


and Dante, who had hid himadf ui tnnor, cornea forth raanured, and the chief of the demons 
s^ the tavaUen with an escort Hie fiend pictures of the elder Teniers (VUuuw of St 
Antony and the like) give one acme notion of what was hsfine ihe poet's inward eye. 

** * personal teminiscsncs. Ceprona wn» a fortress of the Pisans taken hy the 

troops Flor^ ud Lucca in laSp. In the expedition Dante, then twenty-four, took 
pert Tte tetden of to toniw had capitulated on terms which secured their lives, but the 

TO middle of their foes (fiutt in Scar*.} Such, he says, u as his look at he came out of his 
luouig-piiice. 
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ESCORT OF DEMONS. 
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Five liouTB beyond thia same hour yesterday, 

Twelve hundred threescore years and six complete 
Did make, since here the path in rums lay. 

I send m that direction comrades meet tu 

To see if any doth himself upraise ; 

Cro on with them ; they will not you maltreat. 

Come, Alichino, Calcabnna,” says 

He then to them, “ and thou Cagnazzo too. 

Let Eorbariccia show the ten their wa}s ; i» 

Come, Draghmazzo, Libicoec’, to view, 

Ciriatto with his tusks, and Graffiacan, 
hfad Bubicant and Faifarell, come you ' 

Upon the boiling pitch look well and scan , 

Let these in safety to the next crag go, 

Which all unbroken doth the deep dens span ” 

“Ah me 1 my Master,” said I to him; “lo ! 

What see I } Let us guideless go alone. 

If thou know’st how ; none for myself, I trow, 

I oak, if still thy wonted skill is shown. »> 

Dost thou not see them how their teeth they grind, 

And with their eyebrows threaten us with woe.” 

And he to me “ Bo not of fearful mind ; 

Let them go on and gnash their teeth at will , 

Their victims they among those boiled ones find ’’ lu 
On the loft dike they wheeled, but not until 

Each had thrust out his tongue between his teeth, 

And to their leader made their signal ill. 

While trumpet notes from his back parts did breathe 


CANTO XXII. 

The Fifth Botgia — Ctampnlo — .Frier Gvmta — Mxehad Zanrhe 
I QavB seen knights break up their camp for war. 

Begin the attack, and march in full array. 

And sometimes seek a safe retreat afar ; 

^^other reference (<ee C ir 35, xn 36) to ihe descent into Hades, the “harrowing of 
Hell " of our early English writers, assumed to coincide with Maich a_3 or sd a.» 34. We 
need scarcely embarrass ourhelves with the precise hour of the Crucifixion and the death 
which they imply What may be not^ is, a^inC xx ia6, that the pilgnms have reached the 
morning of the Saturday before Easter in A.O 1300. 
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MORB MEMORIES OF WAR [heu, o. xxn. 


IVe seen the Tanguard o’er your fair fields stray, 

Ye Aretmes ; yea, seen the squadrons -wheel, s 

And now in jousts and now in tourneys play. 

Now -with bell’s chime and now with trumpet’s peal, 

With drums and beacons on the castle wall. 

Our use, or that of alien commonweal , 

Dut never at so strange a bagpipe call »> 

Saw I or horsemen move or infantry. 

Or, at earth’s signs or star’s, a good sliip tall. 

With those ten demons we our course did ply , ‘ 

Fierce company were they, but “ in the church 
With saints, with gluttons to the hostelry.” « 

Thou to the pitch did I direct my search. 

The fashion of that Bolgia dark to see. 

And of the crew whom that fierce fire did scorch. 

As dolphins, when they signal give at sea 

To sailors, -with their backs all arched amain, » 

So that they plan how best the storm to flee. 

So then, to seek some respite from his pain. 

One of those sinners did bis back upraise, 

And quick as lightning hid himself again. 

And as along a ditch’s watery ways u 

Arc soon the frogs -with muzzles all thrust out. 

So that their feet and bulk are hid from gaze ; 

So stood the sinners everywhere about 

But soon as Barbariccia near them drew. 

Beneath the boiling pitch they fled in rout. » 

1 he reference to Caprana had apparently awakened other perwnal reminiscences of the 
days when Dante, then in the flower of hn eariy manhood, hod fought in the ranks of the 
Fl^ntines. 1 he b.ttile referred to is probably that of Csunpaldioo (1288), at the outset of 
which the cavalry of the Aretmes were victonous Eventually the Florent«nes under Vieri 
de' Cerchi ralheo, and remained masters of the held {Jhno, c 1 , Vtll vii 124, 131 , Faur 
1 152) It adds to the interest of the reference to rememb^ (r) that Dante's fnend (xuido 
Cavalcanti and Bernardino da Polenta, brother of Francesca, had been with him in the 
battle , (2) that Buonconte di Montefeltro had been slam in it (Pnrf v 83) , (3) that a letter 
of Dante s is extant in which he speaks of his ** fear ’ at the beginning of the wttle, and his 
“joy” in the victory i.W'tg 86-88) 

0 The “ alien ” usages refer probably to the Gemnn and French customs which under the 
influence respectively of Fredenck II and Charles of Anjou, had mingled with the traditional 
tacticsandequipmentsof the native Italian armies 1 lie starting pointandgoal of the descnption 
are somewhat snockmg to our modem refinement, hut mediaeval humour, as r r in Chaucer, 
could be Rabelaisian uid Aristrohamc X64-166) m its unshrinking breach The pro- 
verb of I 14, the Italian equivalent of like proverbs m well nigh all l^guages (“ When at 
Rome, do as Rome does," &c ), readsalmost like an for the absence ^ all the conven- 

tional dignity of poetry 

U The comparison implies voyages in the Mediterranean Sea, or probably from Calais to 
Dover Cooip. C. xv 4. 
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I saw, and still the horror thrills me through, 

One wailing so, as sometimes it doth chance 
One frog remains while others dive from view. 

And Graffiacan, who nearest did advance. 

Seized him by locks all pitch-besmeared behind, ss 
And dragged him, otterdike, before my glance. 

Well did I know the names to each assigned. 

So at the time when they were chosen, I 
Did note, and as they called them, bore in mind. 

“ llo, Rubicante, see that thou apply « 

Thy talons sharp behind, his back to flay,” 

Then all those cursM ones aloud did cry 
And I . “ My Master, bid them, if thou may. 

To let thee know that wretch unfortunate, 

Tlius fallen 'neath his adversaries’ sway ” it 

My Leader Uion drew near him whore he sate. 

And asked lum who he was, and he replied, 

“ My birth was in Navarra’s kingly state , 

To sene a lord I left my mother’s side, 

For she had borne mo to a ribald vile, w 

Who flung himself and his estate aside. 

Then served I in good Thibault’s court awhile , 

There to deceit’s foul sin did I descend, 

And in this hot pitch pay for that my guile.” 

And Ciriatto, whoso huge mouth did end ts 

On either side, in tusks hke those of swine, 

Soon made him feel how they could fiercely rend 
“ Among wild cats the mouse came,” runs the line, 

Hut Uarbariccia while ho him embraced, 

Said “Lack, till with my fork I him entwine.” eo 

Tlicn thus, as turning, ho my Master faced, 

“ Ask him,” he said, “ if more thou seek’st to know’. 

Ere yet his form by others be defaced.” 

The 0t>tesque element becomes less and less restrained, and I will not follow it in its 
details ’Hiis may be noted, however, (hat even in our own time, and in the work of a 
master>poet, Cardinal Newman s ^Crronttus, this element grote*<qu<.ness appears 
in a form so strikingly parallel, in all but coaricnths, with Dante's at> to suggest the idea of 
deliberate reproduction, though in this case it has, of course, no foundation 
® The earlier commentators give the name of die victim as Ciampolo, but content them* 
selves with stating in prose what they found in Dante’s verse, and add nothing to our know- 
ledge. Dante bii&belt names lliilnult I of Navarre as a poet i 9, tu 5 i ^ 
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GOMITA AND MICHAEL ZANCHB. [»*«> a *at 


My Guide : “ Of that vile crew I pray thee show 

If thou dost know of any Latian ther^ » 

Beneath the pitch.” And he ; “Yea, there below 
I left but now one. bom that region near; 

Would I were with him, covered by the tar t 
For then nor claW nor grapnel would I fear ” 

And Libieoeco, “ We have borne too far," » 

Spake, and then seized his arms with curvM crook. 

And gave a wrench that did his tendons mar ; 

And Draghinazzo sought to seize with hook 
His legs ; but than their chief, Decurion, 

Turned himaelf round and round with angry look n 
And when they wore to peace a little won. 

Of him, who still was gazing at his wound. 

My Guide without delay made question : 

“ Who then was he, whom leaving, thou hast found 

Suoh ill success m coming to the shore t ” m 

And he made answer, “ Of Gallura’s ground. 

The friar Oomita, filled with fraud’s base lore, 

For he his lord’s foes had beneath his hand. 

Yet acted so that each exults the more. 

Money he took, and easy judgment planned u 

(So speaks he), and in other functions too 
Sovereign, not subject, in corruption’s band. 

And Signor Michael Zanche joins his crew. 

Of Logodoro : no fatigue con bind 

Their talk of all they in Sardinia knew. w 


all He died tn 1370. on his reium from Turn’s with the bones of St Louts. The history 
would seem to have been the common one of a man ruug to high estate and fallins into ml 
the arts of corruption 

S’ This, as U 8x shows, was the Fnar Goniita of Gallura, a Sardinian, and therefore “ near " 
though not of, Italy Sardinia yrsA at this time sublect to Pisa, and the district of Galium 
was under the TOvernment of Nino dei Vuoonu, grandbon of Ugolino, who ui hia turn intrusted 
everything to Gomita Charges of corruption were brought against him, and Nmo after at 
first d««fegardine them as ^nders, afterwards ascertained them to be true, and condemned 
the fnai to be hanged Nino is named with honouras "gentle “ m viu st Camn 
Note in p. X13, C xxxm 13 ^ 

74 Decunon^ the captain of the ten demons 

88 Michael Zaiiche was mvemor of Logodoro, another district of Sardinia. The title of 
" Don ” (Donna in the Italian) was the Sarduiiau equivalent of " signor ’ He was qrnm r h al 
td£nao,kinj;ofSardima,anaturalsonof Frederick II (JCtna^,u 80), through his marnage 
with Adelasia^ the h«ffess of that island, and after h» death in prison at B^gna in X3^ 
married his widow Adclasia, and became lord of Logodoro He was gufnse innt^ m xaeebv 
Branca d’Ona of Geooa (comp C. axxui. 137}. llie two cnaiinals an ropmented as 
over their ill deeds. * 
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DEMONS AND VICTIMS. 
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Ah I see how that one there his teeth doth grind I 
I would Bay mote, hut fear that demon fell 
To fay my hide should be too well inclined.” 

And then their ProTOst turned to Farfaiell, 

Whose eyes as if he meant to strike did glare, as 

And said, “ Stand off, thou spiteful bird of Hell ' ” 

“ If more ye seek or to behold or hear,” 

Then spoke once more the poor wretch terrified, 

“ Tuscans or Lombards, I will bring them near ; 

Cut let those fierce-clawed demons stand aside, loo 

So that these may not fear their vengeance stem ; 

And I, while I upon this spot abide, 

Although but one, will make seven hither turn, 

When I shall whistle, as we’re wont to do 
When we a time to issue forth discern.” las 

At this Cagnazzo raised his jowl to view, 

Wagging his head, and said, " His cunning hear. 

Which he has planned to plunge away from you 1 ” 

And he, who had of tricks full plenteous share. 

Answered, “ In sooth, too cunnmg far am I, ii» 

When to my friends a greater ill I bear.” 

And Alichin gave way, against the ciy 

Of all the rest, and said, “ If thou dost leap, 

Hot at full gallop will I on thee fly. 

Cut o’er the pitch my wings m motion keep. tL> 

Leave we the heights and let the bank bo screen, 

To see if thou the victory shalt reap.” 

How, Header, hear how frolic now was seen. 

Each turned his eyes towards the other side ; 

He first who most unwilling erst had been. uo 

He of Havarre chose well the fitting tide, 

Set his feet firm on earth, and m a trice 
Plunged, and so left their wish ungratified. 

Then in each fiend did sense of guilt arise, 

In him most who was cause of that defeat , i>5 

Wherefore he moves, and “How thou’rt taken” cries. 
But little gained he j wings were not so fleet 

As fear ; and one his downward course did take. 

And one his wings in upward flight did beat. 

H 
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“ JTHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK.” [mil, a xtin, 


Not otherwise than this the duck doth make m 

Her sudden plunge when nears the falcon’s flight, 

And he flies up, much vexed, with wings that ache. 

Then Calcahrma, mocked and full of spite. 

Went flying on behind him, not displeased 
By that escape to have a ground for fight 
And when the great corrupter’s presence ceased, 

He turned his claws his comrade fiend to hold. 

And o’er the moat upon his carcase seized ; 

But he too was a falcon keen and bold. 

And grappled with him, and together they ns 

Fell, and within the seething pool both rolled 
The burning heat disparted them straightway, 

But all their power to raise themselves was gone. 

Such thick cement upon their pinions lay. 

Then Barbanccia and his troop made moan, us 

And bade four hasten from the farther coast 
With all their prongs, and nimbly they sped on. 

This side and that they went down to their post • 

They thrust their hooks towards the birdluned pair, 
Whom that hot scurf-crust did already roast , us 

And so we left them both entangled there. 


CANTO XXIII. 

The Sucth B<igia — Depaiture of tie Demon — The ligpocritei — 

The Trials Joyaas — Oiiaphas. 

Silent, alone, with no companion near. 

We journeyed, one before and one behind, 

(So Minor Friars when they walk appear) ; 

And .^op’s fable came into my mind, 

As my thoughts brooded o’er that recent brawl. 

That, where the tale of frog and mouse we find , 

lU-jaB Another image from falconry Comp C xvii. 297 

* The picture of the Minor Fnar^ was one which might have been seen m any town in Italy 
hut, looking to the facts stated in note on C xvi. 106, we can scarcely help connecting it with 
the fact that Dante hunself had probably taken part in such processions as a tertiary of the 
Order of St Francis ' 

J Ihe fable is not found in those commonly ascribed to iEsop, but appears m the life of 
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Not more ulike do mo and tasa fall 

Than one waa to the other, if the end 
And the begmnmg ve to mind recall. 

And as one thought to others birth doth lend, u 

So out of that another straightway rose, 

'Which made me ’neath a doubled terror bend. 

So thought I . “ These, out-tncked and mocked by foes. 

We being the cause, with loss of such a kmd, 

I needs must think 'twill them to ill dispose, u 

If anger with their malice be combined. 

They will pursue us, fiercer far than hound 
Ihirsues the hare he snaps at from behind.” 

Already every hair on end I found 

With fear, and, full of care, 1 stood aside, » 

Then spake . “ 0 Master, if no hiding-ground 
De shown for me and thee. I’m terrified 

At these same evil-clawed ones There behind 
They come , in thought I hear them at our side.” 

“ Wore I a minor, glass with lead combined,” a 

He said, “ not sooner thee I’d image there 
Than now thy soul’s clear likeness here I find. 

It nas but now thy thoughts to mine came near. 

As with like gesture and like presence seen. 

So that the twain did common counsel bear. to 

If it so chance the nght bank down doth lean, 

That to another Bolgia we descend, 

Then shall we ’scape that fancied chase, I ween.” 

Nor had he brought his counsel to an end. 

When I beheld them with their wings outspread, ss 
Not far, and with intent to seize us, bend. 


that writer by Maximum Planudes, a monk of Con»tantinopIe, id the 14th century (if after 
13^), and IS now commonly included m the appendix to hablevi It run^ thus 

mouse invited a frog to supper in a rich man’s larder After the fea^t the frog gave a 
return invitation, and as the mouse couldn’t swim, proposed to take him m tow, tied by a 
string, to his home in the water The mouse, as be wav drowning, foretold that an avenger 
would appear before long An eagle seeing the ho&y floating on the water, swooped down 
and devoured them both " Ilie fable had probably found its way into a I^atin reading book 
of the 13th century 

7 Mo, as in C x at. xxiii a6, et at , was old Italian for adesso, of which tssa, still used in 
Lombardy and near Chur, is another fornu 

* This was, It need hardly be sauL the ordinary construction of medueval mirrors A like 
comparison occurs m Cotou imp. Ihc thought is that of " face answering to face, asm 
Prav xxvu. ig Comp. Par 11 69 


il6 HYPOCRITES AND THEIR HOODS. [hkli, o xxut 

Then suddenly my Guide Ins arms did fling 
Around me, as a mother, roused by cries. 

Sees the fierce flames around her gathering, 

And takes her hoy, -nor over halts, but flies, « 

Canng for him than for herself far more. 

Though one scant shift her only robe supplies. 

Then he, from that high marge of stony shore. 

Gave himself headlong to the pendent rock 
Which one side of the Bolgia lappeth o’er, 

Never ran stream with such a rushing shock 
Ado^n the sluice to turn a water-mill. 

When it comes close upon the mill wheel’s dock, 

As did my Master down that sloping hill, 

Still bearing up my form upon his breast, » 

As though not friend, but son, his arms did fill. 

Scarce had his feet the very bottom pressed 

Of that deep pit, when they the summit gamed 
Above us , but his fear was laid to rest , 

For the high Providence that these ordained “ 

At the fifth fosse to keep their post os guani. 

There, without power to leave it them detained 
A painted people there met our regard. 

Who round and round still moved with tardy pace, 
Weeping, with features worn and spent and marred , w 
Cloaks had they, with hoods low o’er eyes and face 
Down hanging, made in fashion like to those 
Which at Cologne are worn by monkish race, 

O'otlaid without with gold, that dazzlmg shows. 

Within all lead, and of such crushing weight, si 

That those had seemed of straw that Frederick chose 


Vivid as the picture is, and obviously drawn from life, it u etdl more striking in the 
•ymbolum which underhes it In Virgil, as the type of the higher human wisdom, Dante had 
found more than nidance, more than illuimoation-Hin absolutely maternal tendemeM 
W Ihe demons nad their work confined to the fifth Bolgia Ihe pilgrims now pass to the 
sixth, where they find themselves among the hypocrites 
M In eptte of the t / of Clugm, or m a omjectural identification with a Cologna m the 
Veronese territory, there » bttle doubt that the more famous Cologne is meant and tf so, we 
have another trace of the extent of Dance s travels It is obvious that he may have travelled 
by the Rhine oa his way to or from Bruges (C xv 4) The story of the hoods was not 
without a toudi of humour likely to attiacc a mmd like Dante s 1 he monks of an abbey in 
Cologne, It was said, wanted a fuller recognition of their dignity, and ajmlied to the Pope to 
wear scarlet hoods trimmed with fur, after the manner of the do^rs of the universities He 
taught them a lesion of humility by ordering them to wear hoods of a dark grey serge, so 
long that they trailed behind them as they walked 
H Tbe story ran that Frederick 11 had punished traitors Count Regnier di Manente, 
by putting heiodB of lead over their heads and then exposing them to the heat of a furnace, 
whi^ caused the lead to melt t 475) 
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0 everlasting weary robe of state I 

We turned ourselves toward the left again 
With them, intent on their wail desolate, 

Hut through the weight, that folk, outworn with pain, n 
So slowly moved, that we new comrades still 
Found, os each forward step by us was ta’en. 

Tlien said I to my Guide, “Find, if thou will. 

Some one by name or action to us known. 

And os thou go’st, let thine eyes gaze their fill.” is 
And one who heard my speech of Tuscan tone, 

Cried to us from behind, “ Stay ye your feet. 

Ye who through this dusk air are running on ; 

AVhat thou dost seek, from me perchance thou’lt greet" 

And then my Loader turned and bade me “Wait, su 
And then thy footsteps to his motion mete ” 

1 stood, and saw two forms in hurry great 

Of purpose and of look to come to me. 

But their strait path and burden made them late 
ArVhen they came near, with side-glance steadfastly ra 

They looked at me, but not a word they spake ; 

Then whispered to each other secretly, 

“ His throat gives proof he hving bi-eath doth take ; 

And if they’re dead, by what especial grace 
Do they their journey with no hood’s weight make 1 ” » 
Then said to me . “0 thou of Tuscan race, 

Who to the guild of hypocrites art come, 

To tell us who thou art count no disgrace " 

And I “I liad my birth and found my home 

In the groat city hard by Amo fair, <• 

And in my own true body here I roam ; 

But who ore ye, on whose wan clieeks despair. 

E’en as I see, in many a tear doth fiow. 

And what this torment that on you doth glare 1 ” 

And one replied, “ These orange hoods do so ><" 

Crush with their leaden burden, that the weight 
Doth make the scale to creak and groan below , 


Th* fhadow fornix of the dead exwt without breathing, and they note in the nioveiaent 
of Oante s thromt thiit h« th not one of them* 
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Friars Joyous were we, of Bologna late ; 

His name Lodtingo, Catalano mine, 

And both together chosen by thy state, ><“ 

As oft to one man men the task assign. 

To keep its peace, and how we worked our will 
Thou may’st around Gardingo’s walls divine.” 

And I began : “ O friars, your deeds ill . . 

But more I said not, for before mine eye no 

One on the ground, by three stakes pierced, lay still. 
Who, when he saw me, writhed m agony, 

And, sobbing, breathed his sighs through shaggy beard 
And when Fra Catalan did this espy. 

He said, “ This man, whom thou dost see thus speared, lu 
Gave counsel to the Pharisees ’twas meet 
By one man’s death the nation’s guilt wore cleared 
Impaled and naked lies he in our street. 

As thou perceivest, and he needs must know 
The weight of whoso passeth by his feot. i» 

And his wife’s father suffereth equal woe 

Here in this fosse, and all that Sanhednm, 

Seed whence great evils to the Jews did grow ’’ 

Then saw I Virgil wondering much at him 

Who there was lying stretched upon the cross, iss 

In everlasting exile drear and gnm 
Then to the fnar ho thus his words did toss • 

“ Think it not hard to tell us, if thou may. 

If on the right is any path across. 

By which we twain might outward take our way, iw 

VTithout constraining any black fiends drear 
To take and bear us from tins pit away 1 ” 

I®* The Fnan Joyous werc,^tnctly«pcakiRg|bTotheT%of the Military Order of the Knieh» 
of St Mary, Mine priests, Mme laymen, married or unmarried, instituted by Urban 1 v (d 
x26a) at Bologna to fight the Saracens Like the lemplars, they atquired the reputation of 
leaaing easy and luxurious livebj and hence tlmr popular bobnquet ( a Frire^ Bons>Vivants) 
The two here named, as respectively repreMnting (xuelph and Ohibelhne tendencies, were in 
vited in is66 by the (yhibelfine^ of Florence to do conjointly what was commonly done by a 
single Podesta, and restore order between the contending factions As it wab, they were just 
so tar impartial as to take bribes from both tidet (Kif/ vii , Malup c 190), betraying each 
in tuni Guido of Arez»)(/*Mrg’ XXIV 56), the po^, was said to have joined the Order Comp 
Faur 1 346. 

Gardingo, a district of Florence near the Palarro Vecchio, is named as r-ftn>nmmg 
houses of the Uberti which had been destroyed by order of the two Podestas. 

US Conm Jekn xvuu The punishment described in 1 xao seems to rraroduce the 
thought c» tuuah Ii 83. Caiaphas diffei^ from the other hypocntcs in being nal^, with no 
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Then answered he, “ Beyond thy hopes is near 
A rock from yon great circle, that awry 
Is stretched, and spans each crael valley here, m 

Save that o’er this it comes not, but doth lie 
All broken , on its nuns thou may’st go, 

Tor down it slopes, and at the base mounts high ” 

A little while my Guide stood, head bent low. 

Then said, “ Full ill did he the matter tell uo 

Who with his hook drags sinners to their woe ” 

And then the friar “ I at Bologna well 
Becall the vices to the Devil laid, 

‘A liar, of all lies the parent fell’” 

Soon did my Guide pass on with hastened tread, us 

His face disturbed a little by his wrath ; 

Then, from those crushed ones parting, as he led, 

I followed whore those dear feet traced their path. 


CANTO XXIV. 

The Clamber np the Roek — The Seveaih BUgta — The Robber I'annt Riteei. 

In that first season of the youthful year. 

When the sun’s locks the chill Aquanus slakes, 

And now the nights to half the day draw near, 

'When on the ground the hoar-frost semblance makes 

Of the fair imago of her sister white, > 

But soon her brush its colour tnie forsakes. 

The peasant churl, whose store is emptied quite, 

Eisos and looks around, snd sees the plains 
All whitened, and for gnef his hip doth smite, 

hoods such as they wore, and in being rrucified. suffering eternally the doom to which he had 
cun^iened the j-ust One ViradS wonder (L may be thought of as springing from the f<H.t 
that Caiaphas nad not been there when he last made hu descent into Hell (C ix 72). 

1 ®* The great circle the outer rim of the prt of the Malebolge. The bridge of rock which 
spanned the other pit« wa< here broken down, the crash being thought of as one of the effects 
of the earthquake of Matt xxvii , m» that the pilgrims had to clamber up the broken masses 
of rock Line 140 refers to the assurance given by Malacoda (C XXI iii) that they would 
find a pathway 

Catalano speaks as one who bad/tudied theology at Bologna and remembered the words 
ot/aAaviu 44. 

® The phrase “hoar frost, the «ster of snow/' will remind the reader of “dust, the sister of 

mud,'’ui^^h Agam 495 The comparison ix among the longest mo most ^vid of any in the 

poem, and u a t]raical example of the union of the TOwer that observes the phenomena of 
external nature wnth insight mCo human feelings as anected by thenb . 
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Turns to his house, and up and down complain^ »> 

Like the poor wretch who knows not what to do ; 

Then back he turns, and all his hope regains. 

Seeing the world |»esent an altered hue. 

In httle time, and takes his shepherd’s crook. 

And dnves his lambs to roam through pastures new ; u 
So when I saw my Master’s troubled look. 

It made me also gneved and sick at heart. 

And for that ill a plaster soon I took. 

For when we reached the bndge’s broken part. 

My Guide’s glance turned to me with sweetness fraught, »> 
As when from that hill’s foot I first did start. 

His arms he stretched when he awhile had thought 
In counsel with himself, and well had scanned 
The cmg, and both to meet around mo brought , 

And like to him who works with thought and hand, ' is 
(For forward still his glance is ever thrown). 

So lifting me to where I did command 
A great rock’s peak, he marked another stone. 

Saying, “ Next on that one there lay thou thy hold. 

But let its strength to bear thee first be shown.” w 
Ho way was that for one m hood enrolled, 

For he so light, and I, by him upborne. 

Could scarcely scramble up from fold to fold. 

And were it not that on that margin’s bourne 

The way was shorter far than otherwhere, » 

(Of him I know not), I had been outworn ; 

But because Malebolge still doth bear 

Downward, and to the deepest pit descend, 

Such IS the structure of each volley there 
That this Bide upward, that doth downward bond. 40 

We came, however, to that point at last. 

Whence the last stone, thrust forward, doth impend. 

So spent my breath was with that climbing fast. 

When I was up I could no farther go, 

And so sat down, that weary toil being post. w 

The deicnption, like its paraHels in C xil x~io, implies a certain want of muscularity 
The poet’s memories of rock*climbing were not those of a member of the Alpine Club Such 
experiences seemed to him to belong rather to the scenery of the Inferno than to that of the 
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“ Now is it meet thou be no longer slow,” 

My Master said, for not on couch of down 
Come men to fame, nor coverlet below , 

And whoso spends his life without renown 

Leaves of himself upon the earth such trace u 

As smoke in air, or foam on water blown. 

Tlierefore bestir thyself, thy trouble face 

With that brave soul that wins in every fight. 

Unless it share thy heavier body’s case. 

Thou yet must climb a longer stairway’s flight ; ts 

’Tis not enough to hare left that crew behind ; 

If thou dost hear me, act thereon anght" 

Then did I nae m somewhat better wind 

Than 1 had thought to feel myself before, 

And said, “ On then ; new strength within I find ' ” « 
Then on the path of rock we onward bore, 

Which we found rough, and difficult, and strait. 

And steeper for than that we had passed o’er. 

Talkmg I went, to hide my feeble state ; 

Then from the next most lo < a voice was heard, u 
Speaking in accents scarce articulate , 

Of all it said I caught no single word. 

Though on the summit of the arch I stood, 

But he who spake appeared to anger stirred. 

1 stooped , no eyes, with fullest life imbued, ra 

Could pierce the abysmal depth of that obscure ; 

Then said I, "Master, may it please thy mood 
To reach the next round and descent ensure. 

For as I hear and nothing understand. 

So when I look, my sight is dim and poor.” » 


serene" and enjomblelife of earth 1 be remimscence of the "sweet look" ml aosugsest^ 
however, the thought that we have a pereble of a spiritual difficulty, help coming now as it 
had come at first (C i 76) 

M The words remind one of Milton’s LjKidms The two poets were alike in their burning 
desire for fame, and in their tense that those who seek it must “ scorn delights and live 
laborious days.’' Fori 53, see the parallel of xvi. 75-7B The "kmger stairway ot 

L fis u that U the Mount ot PunpUory 

•* One may perhaps see in this another personal reminiscence Most Alpine traveilm will 
remember how commonly the worst climber of the party is the one who will keq> talking in 
order to diow that he has strength for the work before him ... ■ 1. ^ 

W 1 he precise position of the travellers, as seen here and ml yp, is that thw have damMtM 
up the rocks whiw led from die seventh ^igu, over which there was no midge, to the ondge 
wm^ spans the eighth. ITiey descend, for the bridge slopes downward, but do 
into chat Bolgia, contenting themselves with what they see in glancing down from the onage. 
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“No other answer,” said he, “ thy demand 
Shall have bat action, for a good request 
In silence should he met with act and hand.” 

Then from the bridge our downward course we pressed, 

Where with the nght bank it connects its way, » 

And then the pit to me was manifest. 

And there I saw a temble array 

Of serpents, of such diverse form and mien. 

That mere remembrance doth my blood’s flow stay 
No more let Libya’s sands boast they lutve seen » 

Such ; though they adders, vipers, dragons, bear. 

With monstrous hydras and the omphisbcne. 

Yet plagues so great and of such evil rare, 

With Ethiopia joined, they never showed, 

Nor all that by the Bed Sea’s waters are. m 

Among this fierce and miserable crowd 
There ran a people naked, terrified, 

No hope of cave or heliotrope allowed. 

Behind their backs their hands with snakes were tied. 

Their head and tail the reins they twisted o’er, k 

In front their tangled folds they multiplied ; 

And lo I at one who halted near our shore. 

There came a serpent, and transfixed him there. 

Just where Ins neck and chin the shoulders bore 
Nor 0 nor I so fast could one wnto here, iw 

As he blazed up and burnt, and in his fall 
Was turned perforce to ashes dry and sere. 

And when to earth he fell and penshed, all 
The ashes of themselves together came. 

And him forthwith did to himself recall , iie 

So to great sages there is known the fame 

That thus the Fhcenix dies and lives again. 

When he five hundred years of life can claim, 

K One venturer to think that at this point quick spontaneous unagination of the poet 
began for a while to flag By of compensation he lalh back upon remuiiscences ot his 
two favourite poets. Lucan and Ovid and deliberately endeavours to suiposs them in the 
strangeness and elaborateness of his description His first picture is, as ft were a ri^ica 
of Lucan’s descnption of the Libyan de^n fw 706-721), in which he exhausts the whole 
vocabulary of serpent classification In the *' Red Sea " there 15 probably an allusion to the 
fie^semnts” of Numbivt xxl 6. 

M 'ITie heliotrope ” of the Middle Ages was not a flower, but a stone, the bloodstone of 
modem lapidaries, which was believed Co Mt either as an amulet against venomous serpents 
or to make the sraarer invisible. ' 

^ The description of the Pheenue seems reproduced.from Ovid {Afft xv 393-403), the poet 
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Kor herbs nor any grass its life sustain, 

But only tears of incense and of spice, ii« 

And nard and myrrh for winding-sheet remain. 

As one who falls, nor knows by what device 

The demon’s force has dragged him to the ground, 

Kor other seizure that a man’s strength ties. 

When he ariseth looketh all around, ns 

All dazed and stunned with that great agony 
Which he has borne, and heaves a sigh profound. 

So rose that sinner then in misery. 

Justice of God ' 0 how severe ’tie seen. 

That rams such woes in vengeance from on high ' iw 
hfy Guide then questioned him who he had been, 

And he replied, “ I from Toscana down 
h'ell but just now this cruel gorge within ; 

A bestial life, not man’s, my joy did crown, 

Mule as I was. Lo • Vonni Fucci I, 

Fit don for beast like me Pistoia’s known ” 

Tlien to my Guido I said, “ Bid him not flj', 

And ask what crime has thrust him here below , 

He, man of blood and wrath, once met mine eye " 

Kor was the sinner, when ho heard me, slow i* 

To tell it, but on me fixed face and mind, 

And was all painted as with shame and woe , 

Then spake, “ It gneves me more that thou dost find 
Mo in this woe wherein thou seo’st me he 
Than nhen I left that other hfe heliind. i» 

What thou dost ask me 1 may not deny , 

Thus low 1 am cast down because I stole 
The goodly treasure from the sacristy. 


whom Dante wat at th» stage of hM poem stnving to outdo Hu master, Brunetto, a 
like account, fixing the scene of the transformation at HehopoUb(7>/r v adX 


^ The story of Vanni Fucci (given in full by Barv ) muy be briefly told He was the 
bastard son of Fuccio de l<axari, one of the rhiw citizens of Pistoia, and, in company 
other comrades in nrofligary, plundered the Chun^ of St Tac^ in that city of lU sacred 
vessels Another atiren, Kampuio, was suspected, but in order to save him, the criminal con 
fessed his guilt and was hanf^d He had been one of the Neii of Pistoia, and Pinte, as one 
of the Bian^ of Florence, had apparently (1 sap) heard of other outr^S*^ He is said, now 
ever, to have been among the poets of tne time, and Crescimbeni haj> pre^rved a couplet 
in which he mourns, as in the tones of despair, at having lost the good wmch o^*? he an ight 

lmvehBd’'</sf Poes u 99^ The bittemew with which Dante spe^s here and elsewhere 

of Pistoia connects itself with the fact that he saw in it the birthplace of those n&refuJ parties 
of the Blacks and Whiles that had wrecked his own life and brouj^t misery into ms city 
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And false blame fell upon another souL 

But that thou find not joy in such a sight, uo 

If thou shalt ever leave this darksome hole, 

Open thme ears and hear 'what 1 recite 
Pistoia first doth thin the Hen out. 

Then Florence changes men and manners quite ; 

From Val di Magia Mars a blast draws out, 

A vale which with dark clouds is overspread, 

And with tempestuous storms and utter rout 
I’lceno’s plam shall witness battle dread, 

And he that doud shall suddenly break through. 

That each Bianco sliall be smitten dead. >''» 

And this I tell thy sorrow to renew.” 


CANTO XXV. 


TIu Botgia oftht StrfoU* — Oiar^fa ia Bonati and OOtcri — The Man 
and Serftat TTamfomalum Seenee. 


Ills speech being ended, then that thief did raise 

His hands with thumbs thrust out in scornful guise, 
Crying, “ Take this, God , Thine be this dispraise ” 


Another propheev after the event, analogous to thoee of Ciaceo (C vi 64) and Fannata 
(C X 7q), u put into Vanni « lip«. Ihe facu were, that the Biancni of Pivtoia, helped by 
thow Of Florence, expelled the Men m May 1301 (a) In November 130Z, Charles of Valois' 

arrival made the Nen of Florence masters of the Situation, 10 that Florence changed “ men 
and manners," and the Bianchi were stamped out by Corso Donati and bis party Moroello 
of Malaspina, of the Val di Magra, at the head of the Pntoian Ner^ attacks the Bianchi 
of that in the Campo Piceno, and defeats them, and the Nen of Florence expel their 
Bianchi, Dante among them The prophecy, a^ in 1 X5>, was meant to vex hu soul with the 
fear of coming enl Mo iMttlc in Campo Piceno » mentioned by historians Dante, how* 
ever, was likely to know, especully as Moroello was afterwards, for a time, hu fnend and host, 
and CO him the poet dedicated his Purgatono Scart refers the proph^y to the siege and 
capture of Semvalle in 130a (f ill vui. 5a) , others to that of Pistou (ri/f viii 83). 

i The special Msture, known technically as the **fig,*' was that of thrusting the thumb 
between the two fore-fingers, As with other like gestures, the thumb biting of Romeo and 
lubut (u x), or the modem English of takmg a sig^t,” it u scarcely worth while tr acing 
Its significance to its source. Each in its time has been the starting point of quarreu 
ending in bloodshed The Italian aySev ' forthisor that, as id Merry Wtvtt^Windsor^ 1. 3, 
shows that it was still common m the 16th century Curiously enoug^Sacdietti (A’bs' 05) teUs 
a story of an ass-di^ver who made this gesture at Dante himself The enemies of FloreDce 
shos^ their scorn Ihr putting, on a tower at Carsiignano, two arms of marl^, making the 
fice at the city whnm they held up to cmrobnum {.Vtll vi 5). Ihe Florentines destro^ 
the tower m zsaS In the statutes of Prato this act was named, when done after Fiica's 
fashion, as a blasphemous outrage, punishable by fine or flogging 
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Then looked I on the snakes with fnendly eyes, 

For one around his neck itself entwined, t 

As if it said, “ No more of snch replies.” 

Another came and both his arms did bind. 

So tightly curling round in front, that he 
No power to make a single turn could find. 

All me I Pistoia, why not make decree lo 

To bum thyself to dost and disappear. 

Since thou in guilt excell’st thine ancestry 7 
In all Hell’s many circles dark and drear, 

No apint saw I agamsi God so proud. 

Not ho who fell from walls that Thebes did rear, u 
lie fled, nor spake another word aloud. 

And then I saw a Centaur with fierce dm 
Crymg out, “ What region doth this scorncr shroud 7 ” 
Maremma’s self doth no such treasure win, 

I trow, of snakes as he had on his back, w 

As far as where man’s visage doth begin. 

Over his shoulders, at the neck-bone’s rack, 

A dragon lay, with fiery wmgs outspread. 

And sots ablaze whoever him attaik. 

“ There standeth Cacus,” then my Master said, » 

“ Who 'neath the rocky crag of Aventme 
Made many a pool with blood that ho had shed 
Not with his brothers moves he in one hne, 

By reason of Ins subtle robbery. 

When they were near iuni, of the herd of kino, x 
And BO he ceased his tortuous trade to ply 
Beneath the club of Hercules, and he 
Of fivescore strokes scarce ten felt consciously ” 

A / iHffntmre for iMCfturarit, gives **whydo^t not thou refrain from begetting 
children?" The "ancestry’ refera tothetrulitiODjn which the Elorentmes exulted, that they 
had spniM from the noble stock of Rome, while Putoia iM origin to the dubaiideU 
troops of Catiline. 

IS See C XIV 46 on C ipaneus. Vanni would have found himself among the blaiplieiuers 
had be nut been guilty of the baser enme of MCnlege. 

The Centaur, half man, half beast, is Cacus, whom Virgil {ACn. viii 193) represents as 
tetmhomo.^ and whom Dante transforms uito a centaur For Maremma, see note on C 
xx« 47. 

SS We are still in the groove of the poet's classical reminiscences For the story of Cacus, 
see /S’!! vui 193-070. He appears hm as the symbol of combined force and taud 
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DOUBLE METAMORPHOSES. 


[HBLL, 0 X 1 % 


And irhile he spake, fai off did Cacos flee ; 

And spirits, three m number, ’neath us came, » 

Whom neither I nor yet my Guide did see. 

Till “Who are yei” they loudly did exclaim. 

And so my Leader ceased his tale to tell. 

And they solo objects of our heed became. 

I knew them not, but then it so befell, <0 

As often follows, should some chance betray. 

That one was forced the other’s name to tell, 

Crying out, “ Where can Cianfa then delay ? ” 

And thereon I, to make my Guide give heed. 

My finger betwixt cbm and nose did lay ie 

If thou art slow to credit, who dost read. 

What I shall tell, no marvel will it be. 

For scarce I trust it, though I saw the deed. 

As [ upon them turned mine eyes to see, 

A serpent with six feet itself did throw m 

Straight before one, and bound him utterly ; 

Around his belly its mid-feet did go. 

And with its front ones it his arms did bind , 

Then 011 each cheek its teeth wrought cruel u oe , 

Upon his thighs it stretched the feet behind, » 

And ’twixt the two it twisted round its tail. 

And backward on the reins its folds entwined , 

Never so close did ivy tree assail 

With tiny fangs, as that beast horrible 
Did on the other’s limbs its own impale <0 

Tlien, as of hot wax made, they blended well, 

And each took somewhat of the other’s hue , 

With neither did its former fashion dwell. 

As from before the flame that scorches through 

Upon the paper creeps a tint of brown, es 

White dead and gone, and yet the black not true. 


^ The three forms are identified in lines 66) 140, 148, where see noteh. 

^ CtanfA was one of the Donate Historians narrate no robbery in which he wai impli' 
cated , commentators expand the text Daiite may have known Cianb appears in 1 50 
transfonned into the «ix>footed serpent. The gesture of 1 45 implies that he recogais^ a 
i lorennne name. 
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HML. a xxv.l LUCAN AND OVID OUTDONE. 

The otbet two upon the sight looked down, 

Each crying, “ Agnello, what a change is tluiie 1 
Lo I nor as two nor yet as one thou’rt shown.” 

Already did the two heads so combine, n 

'When the two faces melted into one, 

And lost in each was every feature’s line. 

Of the four lengths of limb two arms .were grown, 

The thighs and legs, the belly and the trunk, 

Such limbs became os never yet were known. » 

All trace of former features now was sunk ; 

The form transformed, as neither, yet as twain. 
Appeared, and slowly &om our gaze it shrunk. 

As when a hzard, ’neath the fiery reign 

O' the dogdays, seeks to change its hedgerow boumo, w 
It seems like lightning to dart o’er the plain. 

So came there then, as to the paunches borne 
Of the other two, a snake of fiery wrath. 

Livid and black as any peppercorn. 

And at that part where first our body hath ss 

Its nourishment, pierced one of them right through. 
Then swelling, fell before him on the path 
The pierced one gazed, hut no speech did ensue. 

But with fixed feet he gaping face did show. 

As tliough or sleep or fever’s stroke he know. « 

lie on the serpent, it on him did throw 

Fixed gaze, it from its mouth, he from his wound. 
Smoked forth, the smoke clouds mingling m their flow 
I>et Lucan now bo silent, where is found 

How poor Sabellus and Hassidius fell, w 

And let him list what from my how shall sound. 

* The gives a brief account of an Agnolo Brunelleschi of Florence, who firs! 

robbed bis f<u.h«r and nuither^ and theit QMd lo enter great houses dM^ibtd ab a beggar and 
rob them 

W Ihe transformation which now bemns is that of the serpenti, identified in lines 140 
and >52 with Francesco Cavsdcanti and Buoso Donatu 

The passage referred to describes the death of two soldiers in Cato’s army from the bites 
“ serpents CC$fcanj, ix 760-904) tor the transformation of Cadmus and his 
wife Harmonia into a seipent. see Ovid> JVel. iv 56^-604, and for that Ai ethusa into a foun< 
ta.m, Jngt v 5?a-67i With a feeling whuh reminds us of iSimers wibh that the picture 
which he lool^ on as his masteipiece should be hung m the National Gallery, side by side 
with one of Claude's, Dante boldly chsUeoges comparison with two out of ttic five great 
poets of Mtiquity whom he most reverenced He had b^n content to be sixth in that goodly 
mmj^y (C iv xos), now he claims hw place among the fiist three. No one will dispute 
hik claim to that high position, but most of us will probably rest that claim on powers, surf. 
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TRANSFORMATION COMPLETED. [hmx, a xxv. 


Let Ovid cease of Aiethuse to tell 

And Cadmus ; though he change her to a spring, 

And him to snake, I grudge him not his spelL 
Two natures face-to face he could not bring i»> 

Transmuted thus, so that on either side 
Forms quickly changed their bodies' fashioning 
Each with the other m such manner vied. 

That the snake parted into twain its tail , 

The wounded man’s feet were together tied, ii» 

Nor did to legs and thighs like union fail 
So that in little time appeared no trace 
Of juncture, of that change to tell the tale. 

The cloven tail assumed the shape and space 

The other lost, and that one’s skm became i«> 

Hard, while to this there came a softer grace 
I saw the arms drawn up at the armpits’ frame, 

And its two feet, of scanty length before. 

Wore stretched as his to less dimensions came ; 

And the hind-feet, entwisted more and more, ns 

Became the member that a man conceals, 

And the poor wretch for his, two members bore. 

Then from the smoke o’er this and that one steals 
New tint, and clothes the one with hair all new. 

While from the other all the hair it peels iw 

As one rose up, the other downward drew, 

Yet those malignant lamps they laid not by, 

’Neath which each face into the other grew , 
lie who stood drew it to the temples high. 

And out of the excess of substance there is 

Came forth the ears where simple cheeks did lie , 

What drew not back but as before did fare 
Made for the face from that excess a nose. 

And bade the lips their proper thickness wear 

charactenstics, which were unlike as possible to those of Ovid or Lucan, rather than on his 
successful rivalry with them tn the line which each had made his own What he probably 
prided hunself on was the condeiuation which compressed into eighty or ninety lines what thw 
would have epread over two or three hundred->the marvellous complication of the double 
reciprocal metamorphosis, the vividness of the similes m 1 64 and 79, drawn as they were 
from objects that seemed to he outside the range of conventional poetic misery and m all 
these he might fairly claim the (lalm, if such a prize were worth contendingfor But we feel 
also that the poet stoops from his faiglmr level ui the veiy act of competition , that, after all, 
what we have is a tourdtjerct and nothing more, and there are few passages m the com* 
mentators on whidi we dwell with leas delight or from which we reap leu pi^u 
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BBJ, a xm.] END OF SEVENTH BOLGIA. 

He who lay flat his features forward throws, uo 

And both his ears withdraws within his head, 

Just as the snail doth with the horns he shows j 
His tongue, once fit the sounds of speech to shed, 

Single m form, now spht, while into one 
The forked tongue came, and then the smoke had fled, us 
The soul that into bestial shape had grown 

Sped through the valley, hissing as it went ; 

The other, spitting as it spake, passed on. 

Then his new shoulders turned he, forward bent. 

And to the other said, " Let Buoso speed, im 

Crawling, like me, along this pit’s extent ” 

So that seventh rubbish lot saw I indeed 

Change and rechange : and if my pen doth stray 
A little, let the strangeness for me plead. 

And though upon mine eyes strange wonder lay us 

And my mind wandered, yet they could not flee 
So hidden from me, as they went their way, 

But I Sciancato Puccio did see. 

And he alone remained unaltered still 
Of those who erst came on, companions three ; un 

The other ho whom thou dost weep, Gaville. 


CANTO XXVI. 

The Exjtth Btigut—The Qwert of EvU Comti — Ulyeiet and Ihomed — 
The leut Voyage of Ulgeeee 

Bicjoicb, O Florence, since so great thy fame. 

That over sea and land thy wings are spread. 

And through the depths of Hell resounds thy name 

^ Buoso Donati (or, accorduig to some commentator*, Abati) is the man who has become 
a serpent Nothing more is known of him than is here implied 

^ Fuccio, of the Galigai family of Florence, is said, like the others, to have been guilty of 
gross official peculations. 

Ul The last of the evil company is not named, but the mention of GaviIIe, a town in the 
Val d’ Amo, adiere many had been ruined and put to death for their share, real or supposed, 
in the murder of Francesco Cavalcanti, helpM the early commentators to identify him 
{Anon,) 

1 The motive cX the long list of offidal robbers » now made clear It gives ^t an 
opening for turning on his city with keen incisive irony She may well rejoM , her fame is 
spreadlar and wide, even in Hell In Cfimv rv 97 the same feeling takes the more natural 
form of lamentation Comp. Pure vi laj-tsx 
TOl. I, 


I 
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HARD CLIMBING AGAIN. 


[nU) 0. xxTi. 


Fire such I found among the scoundrel dead. 

Thy citizens, whence shame my soul doth fill, < 

ITor do they with much honour crown thy head j 
But if at morning dawn come true dreams still, 

It will he thine in no long time to bear 
What Prato and the rest desire of ilL 
Should it come now, ’twere late by many a year • w 

Since come it must, I would it now were come, 

Since more ’twill gneve me as life’s end draws near. 

So upward by the self-same stairs we clomb 
The rocks had made for our descent before. 

In front my Guide, and I behmd did roam , u 

And as our lonely way we travelled o’er 

Among the rock’s sharp crags and jutting stones. 

Feet without hands had been but scanty store. 

Then grieved I much, and still my spirit groans. 

When I recall what there my eyes beheld, u 

And my free mind a check unwonted owns. 

That it run not, by Virtue unimpelled , 

So that if some good star, or aught more high. 

Good gifts have given, they bo not now withheld. 

As when the peasant on the hill doth he, ss 

(What time his face from us is least concealed 
Who to the world gives hght from out the sky, 

And swarms of flies to gnats their places yield), 

And down the vale sees many a glow-worm's rays. 

There where he plucks his grapes or ploughs his field , so 

7 Comp Purs' ix i6 for the sanm beltef, which Dante may have derved from Ovid 
{Htrotd xw. 195^ ** Namqiu mb Aur^ram^ jam donmtantt 
Somnta qu9 cemt Um^orc vtra soltnt “ 

* Prato IS named as a typical representative of tlw enemies of Florence The words are, 
of course, a prophecy after the event, but wh^ special disaster is referred to is matter of 
conjecture Such incidents a« the faction fights after 1300 {yill viu. 39), or the fall of the 
Ponte Camia in 1304 {yxll viii 69), or the great fire of June of the same year {yiU viii yx), 
may have been in Dante s mind Possibly the reference may be to the excommunication 
which the Pope » Legate, the Cardinal dt Prato, launched against the citizens of Florence on 
thetr refusal to acewt his offers of mediation between them and the exiled Bianchi \ytll viii 

S , Four L X93) On this hypothesis, the ** other ” may be Cardinal Orsini, who sras sent ^ 
ement V« m X306, and who also placed the mty under an interdict llie thought of 1 12 
Menu to be that the speaker would rather that the Divine judgment, which he assumes to be 
inevitable, svould fall on the city which he stiU loved, while there was yet hope that he might 
live to see better days for it, ana far himself, than when the infirmities M age would make him 
less ^le to hold up agamst the sorrows which toudied both it and him 
** For the stellar influence on which Dante loved todwell, see C xv 55, Par xxii izo The 
** better thing " as the grace of God (C« xxi 82), perhaps the special consecration of Par xxiv 
Z5Z {Four i. 80) 

It has been questioned whether the **lucct9le’* of the Italians are ''glow.worms'* or 
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VLYSSES AND DIOMBD. 
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So many a flame lit np in gloving blaze 

In the eighth Bolgia there 1 soon did see, 

As soon as I upon its depth did gaze j 
And like to him the bean avenged, vhen he 

Elijah’s chanot watched till it was gone, is 

What time the steeds erect to heaven did flee — 

For with his eyes he failed to track them on, 

Or see aught else but one encirdmg flame. 

That like a cloud its way right upward won — 

So m the pit’s deep gorge each went and came, m 

For not one did the deed of theft display, 

Yet each enwrapped a sinner and his shame. 

Erect upon the bridge I then did stay, 

So that unless my hands a rock had held, 

Without being pushed, my feet had given way, 45 

And when my Guide mo thus attent beheld. 

Thus spake he . ’’In these fires the spirits dwell, 

Each to be wrapt by that which bums compelled." 

“ Dear Master mme,’’ I said, “ what thou dost toll 

Makes me more certain, but before I deemed » 

That so it was, and sought to ask as well 
Whom doth that fire hold, where apart hai e streamed 
The flames at top, as though from out the x>yre 
That o’er Eteocles and his brother gleamed," 

He answered me, “ There tortured in that fire » 

Ulysses is and Diomed, and so 
They run to vengeance as they ran to ire ; 

And there, within the flame, they wail in woe 
The ambush of that horse that made the gate, 

Through which the noble seed of Borne did flow ; <» 

"Sre flics,’ H 31-43 represent the lights «s meving, and this is in favour, at first sighl. 
Of the latter, on the other hand, it u saul that the fire fly proper {fitaier nocMucus) wis 
unknown in I* urope till aAer the ducovery of Amenra, and (a) thtt the alow worm of Italy 
\Lam^yps lialud) khmes as it flick a^ weU as when at rckt [iVutwod, i. 248 , Duncamt pp. 
joi-iya). ' 

^ eighth Bolgia is that of the evil coun*ienon. 
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VIRGIL AND ULYSSES. 


[hbu, 0 jxrt. 


Those arts they mourn irhich for Achilles’ fate 
Still wet with tears Deidamia’s cheek, 

And for Palladium wail disconsolate.” 

“ If they within those flames have power to speak,” 

I said, “ 0 Master, once, yea, twice I pray, « 

And that my prayer may count for thousand seek. 

Thou wilt not to my waitmg here say Nay, 

Until that hornfed flame hard by us come ; 

Thou see’st my yearnings make me lean that way.” 

And he : “ Full many praises well become ™ 

Thy prayer, and I receive it graciously ; 

But take good hood that now thy bps be dumb ; 

Leave speech to me . 1 have in my mind’s eye 

What thou dost wish, for they perchance might scorn. 

As they were Greeks, with thy words to comply.” re 
When that the flame was thither onward home 
Wliere to my Leader seemed fit time and place, 

I heard these words his flowing speech adorn ; 

« 0 ye whom, twain, one bnght fire doth embrace. 

If while I lived I aught from you could claim, » 

Or if that claim filled great or little space. 

When m the world I wrote my verse of fame, 

I pray you move not, but let one relate, 

Where he, storm-driven, to his death-hour came. 

Of th’ ancient flame the horn of highest state, ss 

Murmuring, began to waver to and fro, 

Like that which winds tempestuous agitate , 

And as its point now here, now there did go. 

As though it were the tongue with which it spake. 

It utterance gave to voice which thus did flow : n 

“ When I from Circe parted, who did make 
Me hide a year and more Gaeta near. 

Ere from .^neas it that name did take, 

^ Achillet. who had mamed Deidamia, the daughter of Lreomedes, kitw of Sevroe, was 
concealed m hu court and lived m the di^^ise of a woman Ulysses and Diomed discovered 
h» retreat, and persuaded him to come to the help of the Greeks in the Tnigan war Deida* 
mia died a grief 

The Greek heroes, it is assumed, would look with ill-will on the living Florentines, who 
claimed to be descended from the Roroant, and therefore from the Irojans, with whom they 
had warred Virgil, as a Mantuan, was free from that objection, and bimdes could plead, as 
s L 6s, triiat he had done to perpetuate their fame 
K The sarrauve that follows is remarkable os having no counterpart m the IVoju cycle of 
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A NEW ODYSSEY. 
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Neither my eon’s sireet presence, nor my fear 

And love for my old &ther, nor the love u 

Which ^onld have given Penelope good cheer, 

Could check the strong desire I had to rove, 

And so become experienced in mankmd. 

With human vice and virtue hand in glove. 

On the wide sea I gave me to the wind, 100 

With one sole hark, and with that company. 

The few hy whom I ne’er was left behind. 

Both shores os far os Spam then met mine eye. 

Far as Morocco and Sardmia’s isle. 

And others that on all sides sea-girt lie. ut 

I and my friends were old and spent with toil, 

When to that narrow strait we came at last 
Where Hercules set landmarks on the soil. 

That they might never more by man be passed ; 

On the right hand I left Sevigha’s shore, no 

And on the left by Ceuta had sailed past 
‘ O brothers,’ then I said, ‘ who evermore 

Through thousand toils have journeyed to the West, 

To this short remnant of your hfe of yore. 

Still with the sense of watchful insight blest, no 

Deny ye not the great experiment 
Of worlds unpeopled where the sunsets rest ; 

Let your thoughts be on your high lineage bent : 

Ye were not bom to live as lives the brute. 

But to seek good and wisdom’s high intent.’ i» 

Greek or lAttin writers. Homer makei Ulysses return from the island of Circe to Ithaca, 
and start afterwards on new voyages (Od x szo, xi 119X Here, though a return to Ithaca 
IS not absolutely excluded, the impression left is that he saSIs westward at once GMta 
See vii 1-4 

Beyond Morocco the vo y ager passed thronj^ the Pillars of Hercules, Calpe and Abile, 
on either side of the straits of Gmraltar. C^U is on the African shore of the simits 

The noble passan that follows has been made familiar to Englidi readers by Tenn3rson’s 
pmphrase in his C/^ta. whtchj somewhat strangely, appears without any rrference to 
uante A companwn witA yfim i. 196, Hor Od, 1 vu. 9 $^ suggests the thought that, as m 
the previous canto Dante had measured his strength against Lucan and O'ndi so now he 
does not shrink from competing with Horace, and even with his own Master and guide, and, so 
far as he knew him, with Homer He feels that his fame also in future ages will be as that 
of the ^ta sovrmna In the absence of any traditional foundation for such a history, we 
may think of Dante as throwing himself into the mind and temper of the ideal geographical 
explore, helped possibly by some intercourse snth Marco Polo at Venice, or some knowledge 
of the Franciscan traveller Rubruquis {d, after Z993X See Mote on C xxi 7 We may com- 
pare the language of the former, when he addresses himself to all who desue to get know- 
iMge of the various races of mankind,” end tells them that, since the days of Adam^* no man 
of My nation hath had so much knowledge and experience of the divers parts of the world 
and Its eiders ” as he had had 1. 1) Compare also the letters of Columbus to Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, as breathing the same qnnt. 
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I made my friends so eager and acute 

For travel, with that little speech of mine, 

That no delay thenceforth their mood would suit , 

And, our stem turned to' where the monimgs shine. 

We made our oars as wings for that mad flight, us 
Still gainmg on the left horizon line : 

And all the stars I saw that ht the night 

Of the other pole, our own being sunk so low, 

It rose not from its ocean bed to sight. 

Five times was kindled, five times quenched the glow us 
By which the moon's mfenor face was lit. 

Since into that deep pass 'twas ours to go, 

When through the distance dim and dark did flit 
The vision of a mount that seemed so high 
I ne’er hod looked on any like to it. iss 

Joyous were we, but soon there came a cry. 

For from that new land rose a whirlwind blast. 

And smote the good ship’s prow full terribly. 

Three times amidst the water’s whirl it passed. 

Then on tho fourth the stem aloft did rise, uu 

The prow sank as Another willed , at last 
The sea’s wild waters closed upon our eyes.” 


CANTO XXVII. 


The Eighth B<igia — The State of Itomagna — Gmdo da Monttfdtro 

Albeadt was the flame erect and still. 

Speaking no more and turned from us away, 

With kindly leave from my sweet Poet’s will 

UB We have to transport ourselves to the geomphical notions of the 13th century Of the 
two hemispheres of the earth, one, containing Europe, Asia, aud the parts of Africa then 
known, was thought of as mainly land , the other, unexplored, as covered entirely ^ the 
sea, save where the Mountain of Purgatory rises at the antipodes of Jerusalem Dante 
assumes that by perpetually steering to the west the voyagers would reach that mendian 
On his hypothesis and measurements, the mountain would be 2050 miles from ^diz, which 
would give about 13 miles a day for the five months voyage of 1 130 One asks coujecturally 
whether the Mount of Purgatory originated in any dim report of the Peak of Tenenfle 
broi^t back by adventurous sailors ? The only startmg point of the narrative, in all its 
details absolutely new^ a tradition in Pliny that Ulwses in a second voyage had found^ 
the city of LislMn ^e Canary Islands, of which Tenenflfe is one, were known to the 
ancients as the Fortunate Isles, the Isles of the Blessed {Phn. v 3) The first record of 
them in modem travel appears m 1330, 
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Hiu, a xxm] GVWO DA MONTBPBLTRO. 

Behind it yet another fire did play, 

And made ns turn our eyes to its high flame s 

By sounds confused that from it made their u’ay 
As that Sicilian bull, urhose bellowing came 

First from his moanmg — and that doom was right — 
Who with his file had modelled out its frame. 

Bellowed with Toice of torment and afihght, u 

So that, though it was fashioned all of brass. 

It seemed as if transfixed with sore despite. 

So, as they hod no way nor chink to pass 

From their source in the flame, the words of woe 
Took tone and accent as its nature was , u 

But after they had travelled from below 

Up to the point, thus giving it the turn 
The tongue impressed upon them m their flow. 

We heard it say, “ O thou to whom I yearn 

To speak, whose speech doth as a Lombard’s sound, s> 
Saying, ‘ Go thy way , I need not more to learn 1’ 
Because I am as somewhat tardy found. 

Let it not irk thee with ms now to speak ; 

Thou see’st it irks not me, though thus fire-bound. 

If thou but lately tins blmd world dost seek, a 

Fallen from that sweet Latin land above. 

Whence I drew all in me that’s vile and weak, 

Tell me if peace or war Bomagnuols prove ■ 

I from the hills come ’twixt Urbino’s town 
And that high ridge whence Tiber’s waters move.” >» 
I was still listening, with my head bent down. 

When he, my Leader, spoke, and touched my side 
“ Speak thou, for he too is as Latin known.” 

* The bull which Penllus made for Fhalarxs, the tyrant of Agngentujn, and of which the 
artKt himself was the first viaim (Pltn axiv 8) 

1 have followed the r / nri in'itead of</<p/fuoco 
^ The v^eaker, as t^n m I 6 jf w Guido da Montefeltro The startms-poiRt of hi« addrew 
lies in the fact that in the words which he quoteshere, spoken by Virgil to Ulysses, there are 
two Ossa and adxsao) that are conspicuously ^ the dialect of Northern Italy He hears the 
Lombard speech , he would fam know the laM tidingb of the cities and men he had left there 
The question is passed on to Dante, and gives him the opening he wanted for uttering his 
thoughts on the ^ttical situation at the time when he wrote this Csinto probably, as we nave 
seen m C xix 79, 80, about 1324 Latin * in L s6 is obviously used m its wider sense as 
» Italian 

W Montefeltro lay between XJrbino and the source of the Tiber ui Mount Coronaro. 

^ ^ caution that had bees given in C xxvi 73 Here the soul 

was not a Greek, but Dante’s fellow<couatryinaa 
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And I irith answer ready-made replied, 

Be^nning then my speech withont delay • » 

“ O soul, who down below thyself dost hide, 

Bomagna never was, noris this day. 

Without fierce war within its tyrants’ heart ; 

But none was open when I came away. 

Baveima through long years plays unchanged part ; " 

The Eagle of Polenta nestles there. 

And its wide wings o’er Cervia doth dispart. 

The lend which passed through trial long and drear. 

And laid the French m heaps with bloody sword. 
Between the green claws doth again appear . w 

Verrucchio’s mastiff old and new-sprung lord, 

Who poor Montagna treacherously slew. 

Hare with their teeth, as with an auger, bored. 

Lamone’s city and Santemo’s too 

Are ruled hy hon’s whelp in argent nest, n 

Who between heat and frost takes party new ; 


The province then known ms Romuna we^ bounded on the S hy Pesaro, on the N by 
the Fanaro and the Po, on the £ by the Adnatic, and on the W by Tuscan Ravenna 
was Its capital, and it included also the aubprovuices of Bologna, Forli. and Feirara 1 he 
name was given (Lat RonuuidiolacsK Little Rome as Byauitium haa become the New 
Kom^ when the Exarchs made Ravenna the capital of the Western Empire 
W Tne <tate of Romagna in xsSe is descnbed In a chronicle of Bologna (Afurut xvin a86) 
in terms that remind us of those in which Ibucydides descnbed the state of Greece dunng 
the Peloponnesian War (in 89-84X Every city was tom in pieces by Guelph and Ghibelline 
factions, by local and personal jealousies. Hardly a day passed without a murder, hardly a 
night without a lire, not from accident 

u The eagle of Polenta (his arms were an eagle fu/es on a Reid er) is Guido da Polenta, 
the fother of the Francesca of C v He became masterof Ravenna after a tumult in XS75, was 
said to have placed his province under the protection of the Pope , was deposed and exMlIed 
in x2$6 , was again in poucssion of Ravenna in xyoo, but was probably not as yet, when Dante 
wrote, known to him, as hts nephew was aAerwms, as a fnend and protector {Scari ) 

^ Ccrvia, a seawit twelve miles from Ravenna. 

The land is ForU, and the story runs thus Pc^ Martin IV sent an expedition, con- 
sisting mainly of French and Proven^ troops, to take possession of Forli (laSa) <^ido da 
Montmeltro (to whose spirit Dante is now speaking) was then in command there By his 
counsels, the city gates were left open and the soldiers withdrawn The Frendi, counting on 
an easy victory, entered the city, which they looked on aa delated, were taken as in a trap, 
and massacred 

A lion tfifi 10 a field or were the arms of the OrdelafE, then the lords of Forli One of 
the uncertain Dante traditions is, that he was for a tune secretary to Scaipetta degli Ordelaffi 
^ The ** maatiff old" (the wora may refa either to character or annorw bearings, or both) 
IS Malatesta [nomen tt omeiti of Rimim. the lather of the Paolo and Gianctotto of C v 
The new-apnuig lord " u Malatestino, their elder brother, who succeeded his father in 131a 
Venmcchio was a castle given by the people of Rimmi to Malatesta Montagna di PareitMe, 
the head of the Ghibelbnes, was slain by Malate^ and the Guelphi (Murat xv 
TTie line that follows might almost serve as a motto for the Italian hutory of the 
summing up the policy of well-nigh every popular leader, Fodesth, Capitano d 
aoldier <M foitune, vdieuier Guelph or Ghibelhne (Bari ) 

* T-swmw**, ^e nver on which Faensa atanos , Santemo, that of Imola The hon's 
whelp" describes the annonal bearings of Maghtnardo Pagano, who became lord of Imola 
tn za96 (Murat xiv zxxj). The next line points to the shifting policy of the soldier of 
fortune, now a Ghibelline, now fighting on the ude of the Guelph Florentuies at Campaldino 
In xste (Pi/// vii S49), and jouung Charles of Valois (hence Dante's indignation) on huMtiy 
into iMrance in 1300. 
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GUIDO’S CONFESSION. 
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And that whose slopes hy Savio aie caressed, 

As it lies there between the mount and plain, 

So midway lives, half-free and half-oppressed. 

And now, I pray thee, who thou art explain ; » 

Be not more stubborn than the rest are found, 

So may thy name on earth its place mamtain.” 

And when the flame had made its wonted sound 
A httle while, its point waved to and fro. 

And than their way the whispering murmurs wound : <o 
“If I had deemed my answer e’er should go 

To one whose steps should to the world return, 

This flame would stand, nor further flickenng show ; 

But inasmuch as from this dismal bourne 

No living man returns, if truth I hear, w 

I make my answer with no fear of scorn. 

I was a man of arms, then Cordelier, 

Deeming that I, so girt, might make amend , 

And true enough that deeming might appear, 

But that the High Pnest — evil be his end 1 — » 

Sent me back yet again to fomer crime , 

And how and why I will thou apprehend. 

'While I m bone and flesh yet lived my time 
In form my mother gave me, every deed 
Did with the fox-mood, not the lion’s, chime. n 

The shifts and byways underground that lead. 

All these I knew, and so apphed each art. 

The fame thereof made all the world give heed ; 

The city on the Savio is Cesena, in whose local situation Dante sees the type of its 
political It was conspicuous for its frequent changes of PodesU and its expulsion of 
suspected nobles {Mtirmt xiv xisi) 

The life of Guido da Montcfeltro u so conspicuously typical of the tune that it may be 
well to fill up Dante’s outlines Born before KS50, he was made captain of the ^magna 
Ghibellmes in 1274) defeated the Guelphs of Bologna and Malatesta m is75y and became master 
of Cesena in 1276 , he was Capitano of Forli, and occupied Romagna against the Pope In 
I286» if not eariier, he was reconciled to the Papacy, but was elected as their jgeneral by the 
Ghibelluie Pisans in 2288, and was again excommunicated He defended Pisa against the 
Guelphs and restored order and good government there, but^ after takiw Cesena in 1292, was 
expeUed from Pisa in 129^ He was then once more reconaJed to the Cnurch and became a 
Franciscan fnar He died in xsoS and was buned at Assisi (!) Dante ^aks of him m Ceev 
iv 28 as ti nohlutima nostro L^imo (JAuroUj VilLy and many chronicles m Seart ) The 
narrative that folloars gives the poet’s account of the closing events of his life Hu ton is found 
in Purg V 68 

<7 Co^eker, the popular name for a Franciscan friar, fis>m the cord which was the badge 
of the Order Bee C. xvl xo6 
^ ^e high pnest, Snmmm, is Boniface VIII. 

** The histo^ of (xuido would seem to mdicate a combination of the fox and lion natures, 
nuher than rae exclusively vulpine A chronicler of Asti (Sfnrat xl s 86 ) descnbes him as 
* inrgiu, et cailtduttmns m iellamao " One of Pisa, however, relates 

that when ha appeared agauiit the Florentines, they rused the cry, **£c«om 
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BONIFACE Vin. AS TEMPTER. [ww, o xxrit 


And when I knew that I had reached that part 

Of hfe when for ea(di single aoul ’tie right •> 

To reef the sails and coil the ropes apart, 

That which before had pleased now gave despite. 

Contrite and shriven, I knelt on bended knees. 

Ah woe IS me ' and had found help of might. 

But that the chief of our new Pharisees, v> 

At war with foes hard by the Lateran — 
fTot Saracens nor even Jews were these. 

Those foes of his were Chnstians, every man. 

And none to conquer Acre went to fight, 

Nor trafficked m the land of the Soldan. m 

Nor sacred orders nor his post of might 

Did he regard, nor yet that cord of mine, 

Which whoso wore grew thinner in men’s sight , 

But, as Sylvester was by Constantme 

Called from Soratt’, his leprosy to heal, w 

So he called me, as skilful to divine, 

For that proud fever, cure to work his weal 
He asked my counsel and I held my peace. 

For those his words did drunkard’s thoughts reveal 
Tlien he, ‘ Let not thine heart be ill at ease , loo 

I from all sin absolve thee ; teach thou me 
How Palestrina from the earth may cease , 

Ihe panage w almost a rh>med paraphrase of iv s8» m which Dante dwells on 
the wisdom of u sing old age as a time for meditation, and points to Lancelot of the Lake who 
became a hentm, and Ciuido da Montefeltro as examples 1 he iheth recorded here may have 
come to Dante s knowledge after he wrote tl<e Convtto 

Ihe new Phpisee> are the r«r»i it was under Bom&ce The term was 

constantly applied b^tredenck II to the Popes with whom he was m conflict (A 
u 1^7) The foes were the bouse of Colonna whose possessions were near the Lateran 
Boniface auarrtlled with them about a treasurr which they were accused of appropriating, 
deposed the Cardinals who belonged to their fanuW, laid waste tbur palaces, andissuM a bmi 
against them {Mttrai xvm 301 , P til vm ai , Scurt ) 

Acre, the last possession of the Chnstunt m Palestine, fell into the hands of the Saracens 
tn A he Colonnas were to be the objects of the next crusade 

S^The^cord, uhith was, m idea at least the bad^ (^poverty and abstinence C xvi 106 
J*ar X! 87, XU 133 

M The story of the donation of Constantine ts told as it passed current m the Z3th century 
os Dante found it in his master s TViem (u 35) Constantme like another Kaaman to 
Silvester, then in retirement nt Soracte, now SMt Orest^ to be healed of leprosy was healed 
in the waters of baptisin. and then assigned the Sutes of the Churth to the Bishops of Rome 
lajperoMiuty Comp C xix its 

191 Ihe words imply (1) that the claim to ab^lve by anticipation wa. not unknown, (a) that 
Dante as a theologian rejected it as untenable and contrary to the faith 
IM Penestnno Palestrina) was a stronghold of the Colonnas As told by Vtll viu 33 
the story runs diet Boniface invited them to Rieti, and on their submission freed &em from 
excommunication and promised to restore them to tbeir possessions In the m ta ntime while 
they were off their guard, be took and destroyed the fortress of Palestrina on the hill, and 
buiU a new towm Civita Papale, on the plain And this, Villani says, was by ibe ^vice of 
Guido da Montefeltro, who spoke m the very words of 1 zzo, “/Variant tu jW/rrmnst , /awa 
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I, as thou know’st, have power to ope for tliee, 

Or close. Heaven’s gates, wherefore the keys are twain, 
'Which he held cheap who here preceded me.’ us 

His weighty reasonings then did me constrain. 

There where it seemed worst counsel to he dumb, 

* And I said, ‘ Since, O Father, every stain 

Thou dost wash off that on me now must come, 

Promise profuse, fulfflment scant and late, tu 

Will make thee tnumph in thy lofty home.’ 

Then Francis came, when I had passed death’s gate, 

For me , hut one of those swarth cherubm 
Said, ' Take him not ; defraud not my estate ; 

Down ’mong my varlets he must needs come in, ns 

Hecause he gave tlie counsel fraudulent. 

For which till now 1 at his hair have been , 

Tliere is no pardon for the impenitent. 

And penitence goes not with evil will , 

Thmgs thus opposed may not by us be blent’ lu 

Ah me I what anguish through my soul did thnll 
When ho had seized me, saymg, ‘ Thou, may ho, 
Deem’dst not that I could boast logician’s skill 1 ’ 

So lie to Minos brought me, and then ho 

Eight times around his strong back curled his tail us 
And bit it in his wrath’s ferocity. 

And said, ‘With sinners of the fiery veil 

He goes.’ And so I’m lost m this drear seat. 

And in this garb I tell my sorrow’s tale.” 

And when he thus had made his speech complete, iso 

The flame departed, moaning yet once more, 

Its sharp horn writhing in vibrations fleet. 

It was the belief of those of whom Milton speaki, who-~ 

“ Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or ui Franciscan thmk to pass disguised," 

that they were at the hour of death taken under the protection of the patron saint of the 
Order , that his cord drew them from the pit of Hell The phrase swarth cherubm ‘ 
implies the theory that some of eac^ grade ttf the heavenly hierarchy had taken their part 
in tlm great rebeuion, and that therein there were Lherubm and Seraphm} Prinopahties 
and Powers, in Hell £pk vi xs would obvioualy lend a colour to such a belief 
U* The accusing an^ reasons as Aqumai reasons (i’lrmss in. 86, art a). Absolution 
as s u me s penitence 1 here can be no penitence for a sin when the man intends to commit it 
Absolution by antictpation is, therefore, a contradiction in terms. 

'^e act as thus desenbed placed the offender m the eighth circle, among the evil 
counsellors. Not even St. Francis could aa^ him from that conderonation. 
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DOOM OP SCHISMATICS. 


[mix, 0. xxTm. 


My Leader then and I passed on before, 

Up o’er the rock another arch above, 

'\^ich hides the fosse where they pay forfeit eore 
■Who, sowing discord, heavy-burdened move. 


CANTO XXVIII. 

Tke Nin(k Bdigia — Tht Schimatia — ItatumO, Ah Bertrande de Bom, 
and Otken. 

Who with free speech nnrhymcd could utter well 
And fully all the blood and many a wound 
Which now I saw, though oft the tale he tell? 

Each tongue, I trow, too feeble would be found. 

By reason that our speech and mental eight < 

For such great themes have far too small a bound. 

If all the host should once again unite 

Which of old time upon the fateful land 
Of Fuglia mourned the bloodshed of the fight, 

Caused by long war and by the Eomans’ hand, » 

When of the rings wei j made such high-heaped spoil, 

As Livy wntes, whose ivords unerring stand, 

With that which felt the pain of blows erewhile, 

'Gainst Robert Guiscard in hot warfare set. 

And that whoso bones are gathered in the soil u 

Of Geperon, where each Aimlian met 
A traitor proved , at Togliacozzo too, 

Where old Alardo, unarmed, conquered yet , 


> Th« pilgnm^ enter on the ninth Bolgia, that of the authon of Khtsin. 

A An obvious reproducuon of jEn w 6i4'^7 

A 9 / gives “ Romans,” but it was quite after Dante's manner to descnbe them by the 
name of the okler race, on whom he looked as the founders of Rome The reference is (j) to 
the Samnite wars, of which Apulia was the chief scene , (e) to the slaughter of Cannm, 
after which Hannibal to Outhage three hnsbels of nngs taken from the corpses of the 
slam {LHf xxiit. xe), Dante refers again to the fact in Cmv iv 5 
U Robert Guisc^, son of lancred de Hauteville of Normandy, who defeated the Papal 
and Imperial forces at the battle of CiviteUa, the Hasting of Italy, and was afterwards 
recognised by the Pope as Duke of Apulia {KmgtPH, 1 15 , Vtll iv zS, tp). 

M Ceperano was the scene of a battle (which Dante seems to mix up with the greater battle 
of Benevento) between Manfred and Charles of An^ou, in which the former was defeated and 
slam. The Apulians for the most part ded {Vill vii 5-9 , Mitrai xl 15^ 
if Tagtiacoxso, a castle tn the Abruxa, wheiw m xs68 the young Ckuiradm was defeated by 
Charles of Apjou. Alardo di Vallen was one of Charles's French gener^, by whose wise 
strata^ nUher than mere force of arms the victory was gained {Vtll v». 36, 37). 
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MAHOMET AND ALL 
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If some wiih limbs lopped off, and some pieiced tluoagb, 
Should show, they would no parallel provide m 

To that nmth Bolgia’s fashion, foul to view. 

A cask that loses centre board or side 

Was never so pierced through as I saw one 
Bent from chin down to where hind-parts divide , 
Between his legs his entrails all hung down, s 

His heart’s recess and that foul sack lay bare, 

'Where what we eat as excrement is thrown. 

And while on him with fixM eyes I stare, 

He looked at me, and with his hands his breast 
Oped wide, and said, “ See how myself I tear , w 

See how Mahomet maimed is manifest 
Before me Alt goes and waib aloud, 

Sharp cloven from the chin to forelock’s crest. 

And all the rest of whom thou seo’st the crowd 

Were sources m their lifetime of offence u 

And schism , therefore mangled are they bowed. 

A devil stands behind, of cnnnmg fence, 

"Who with sharp blows and stroke of sharpest sword 
Tortures each soul of all this pack immense : 

'M’hen we have travelled o’er that road abhorred, « 

Because our wounds are closed again, each one. 

Ere pass before him any of our horde. 

But who art thou who from the crag look's! on, 

Seeking perchance thy torment to delay 
Winch IS adjudged thee for thy ill deeds done?” u 
“Hot dead is he, nor gudt leads him this way,” 

My Master said, “ that he should tortured be ; 

But that he may exponenoe full assay, 

I, 11 ho am dead, must lead by Heaven’s decree, 

And guide him through all Hell from round to round ; n 
And this IS true just as I tell it thee.” 

s* The homble descnption seems in parts an echo of LmemM la 773 I have euphemised 
the over-bold pUinness of the origiiuU 

» The itandpoint from which Dante looks on Mahomed not as the founder of a new 
reugiony but as the author of a schtsmi liliM that of the Novationists or the DonattsU, is 
|ms^larlv characteristic of medieval thought. In the form cf punishment he seems to 
Mve m hu mind the Uterml meaning of the wmtl The autnor of divtuon is himself 
dmded The special form of All’s doom, m which the face, which m Mahomet was 
whole, is cloven from brow to chin, indicates apparently liis as the autho r of a new 

sc^sm amoiw the followers of the ulse prophet 

" A list or those whom Dante had in his mind would be an instructive commentaiV, from 
hts BUndpomt, on Church history , but wc must acquiesce in his reticence. 
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More than a hundred, when they heard that sound, 

Stopped in the fosse and turned to look on me, 
Forgetting, in their wonder, each his wound. 

“ To Fra Bolcino say thou this, that he “ 

( Thou who perchance wilt soon see daylight's glow), 
Unless to join me hero he willing be, 

Should store himself with food, lest piled-up snow 
Should to the Norarese bring victory. 

Which else to gam were no light task, I trow." •» 

So, with one foot for turning lifted high, 

Spake Mahomet to me the words I write ; 

Then on the ground he laid it to pass by. 

Another, with his throat pierced through outright, 

And his nose lopped from just below the eyes, u 

And but one eat remaining, at the sight 
Stopped with the rest to gaze in sheer surpnse. 

And then before those others oped his throat. 

Which all without was stamod in blood-red guise, 

And said, “ 0 thou, who bear’st of guilt no note, n 

Whom I of old in Latin land have seen. 

If too great likeness tend not to promote 
Deceit, remember Pier of Medicine, 

If e’er thou tum’st to see the pleasant plain 
Which doth from Vercell ’ to Marcabo lean, n 

And say to Fano’s best and worthiest twain. 

As Guido and as Angiolello known. 

That, if our gift of foresight be not vain. 

In the mention of Fn Dolono we have a partial gUmpw into what fiuch a commentary 
would have been All that we know of him comes from his enemies and judges, and their 
story is sufRaently black He appears as a member of an Order of “ Apostolic Brothers, * 


founded by Gerard Sagarelli of Parma in xa^ He was said to proclaim that the Church of 
Rome was the great harlot of the Apocalypse, and to have taught the community of goods 
and women, and frightful stones were tolo of hn personal hcentiousness. He had about 1400 


followers, chiefly in Northern Italy Clemoit V proclaimed a cnisade agatnet hun, and he 
was besieged in a mountain stronghold near Vercelli by an army of which Novara furnished 
the largest contingent llie fort was taken m March 1307, a heavy fall of snow having 
depnv^ the besieged of all provinions from without, and siter three months in pnson he and 
many of his followers were burnt alive at Novara [MunU ix. in Scar^ MilmM, 

i, C vii 3{fS-366) See Manotti (1 r GollengaX Fra IMano, for a full history oX the man 
and of hia times. 

7 B pier de'Cattam of Medtana, near Bologna, was notable as having sown discords amoM 
the cities and lords of the Romagna, specially between Guido da Polenta (see note on C 
xxvii 4O of Ravenna and Malatestino of Rimini, carrying to each evil reports against the 
other llie man must have been well known to Pante in his later years (Anont Jhtor in 

nf The de*cnption includes the great plain of Iiombardy, from Vercelli in the N W. to 
Marcabb, a fimress in Uie territory of Ravenna, near the mouth of the Po 

^ Gui^ del Casiero and Angiolello of Cagnano were two of the leading men of Fano, a 
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They from their ship shall overboard be thrown, 

Browned near Gattohca, in no long while, « 

Through crime of one as fellest tyrant known. 

Between Majolica and Cyprus isle 

Neptune ne’er saw a cnme so great as this 
Wrought by fierce pirates or by Argive guile. 

That traitor who one orb of sight doth miss, ss 

And holds the land which one who is with me 
Would fain had never fed those eyes of his. 

Will bid them come to speech of amity. 

And then so act that 'gainst Focara's wind 
They will not need or prayer or piteous cry.” w 

And I to himj “ Speak out and tell thy mind. 

If 'tis thy will that I of thee should speak. 

Who is it would that sight so bitter find 1" 

Then did he lay his hand upon the cheek 

Of one of those his mates and oped his jaw, as 

Crying, “This is he ; he cannot silence break. 

He, when in exile, crashed the doubting awe 
Of Ceesar, saying that it breeds but ill 
When one forearmed delays the sword to draw.” 

Ah me I what terror seemed his soul to fill, iw 

With tongue in throat thus slit and voiceless left. 

That Curio, once so bold of speech and wilL 

City on the Adriatic, about thirty miles from Rimini. Malatestmo, lord of the latter city (see 
note on C xxvii 46) wishing to obtain possession of Fano. invited them to meet him at 
Cattohea, on the Adriatic coast, and ordered tlM sailors of the ship by whidi they came to 
throw them into the sea .^lor UiScArt} The deed filled all Romagna with the horror 

which the next line exprcMcs. 

^ Cyprus as the most eastern, Minorca, as the most western, of the island* in the 
Mediterranean 

** Argive " is probably used for the Greek oinairs who infested the Adnatic Gulf 

U Malatebtino was commonly known aa the '‘man with the eye,'* havine lost one He 
was, It will be remembered, the half>brocher of Gianciotto and Paolo, and uso of Fandolfb, 
the best of the family The Counts of Ghiaxola were descended from Paolo {Mwmt xv 896, 
in Scart ) 

A The wind of Focara, a mountain near Oltolica. was proverbially dar^rous to sailors m 
that region Sailors used to pray that ** God would keep tnem from uat wmd " liie victims 
of Malatesta’s fraud would neither need nor profit by such prayers. 

M The speaal form of mutilation from which Ci^ (I xos) suffered was that his tongue 
was split. The advice which he gave Cssar is found in two memorable lines of Dante s 
favourite Lucan (i aSo)^ 

** Dum tn^idemi nuU9 firmattp ivbort ^ctries^ 

Toile moras , tem^tr twcuii dtfftrrt ” 

Commentators, so fiu* as 1 know, have not noticed how closely the preceding lines must have 
Mimected themselves, except perhaps m the ** vclenfes," with DanteV mrtunes. “We,” 
Cuno, vtntUt huguA^ 9 Ay% to Casaa^ before he crossed|the Rubicon — t 

fatnislarthuSfPaUmufqutwUnUttxtltum " Advice, like Cuno’s, from the fierce Ghibelline 
associates with whom his own exile broisht him into contact, may often have presented itself 
as a temptation against svhich Dante had to ^ht by representing to himself tne ulUinate out* 
come of such words for the speaker and those who mllowed his counsels. 
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And one of hands both left and right bereft, 

Lifting the stampe up in the murky air, 

So that the blood his face all filthy left, »» 

Cried, “ Mosca too thou ahalt m memory bear,” 

Who cried ( Ah me • ), ‘ A deed done, there’s an end ' ’ 

111 seed for all whom Tuscan land doth rear.” 

“ And death to aU thy race,” did I append. 

Then he, with sorrow heaped on sorrow high, lu 

Passed on, as one whose griefs to madness tend. 

But I remained to watch that company. 

And saw a thing which well might make me dread 
To toll it without proof of verity. 

But that my conscience stands me m good stead, us 

Companion good, that makes a man full bold. 

By breastplate of pure heart encompass&d. 

I then beheld, and still seem to behold, 

A trunk without a head pass on before. 

As passed the others of that mournful fold, i» 

And by the locks its head, lopped off, it bore, 

Hung in the hand, in fashion lantem-wise. 

And “ Ah me I ” muttering, gazed with looks full sore. 
And for itself itself a lamp supphes , 

And they were two m one and one in two im 

How it could bo He knows who doth devise. 

And when towards the bridge’s foot it drew. 

To bnng its words more near, with head in hand. 

His arms he hfted up, full in our view. 

And said, “ The pain thou now const understand, lao 

Who, breathmg hfe, art come the dead to see ; 

See if aught great as this thou e’er hast scanned , 


Xhe story of Mosca de’ Lamberti cames us bade to the Buondelmonte tragedy, m which 
Dante saw the beginning of eviU for himself and his city A young member of that family 
in ZSX5 was betrothed to a maiden of the house of the Amidei He was faithless to his pro 
mise, and mamed instead the daughter of one of the Donati The Amidei and tneir 
friends met to concert measures of revenge Various plans were proposed, but Mosca 
clenched the matter with the words, ca^ ha. ’ And so on Ea&ter morning, as 

Buondelmonte was nding near the Ponte Vecchio, he was assassinated by the Uberti, 
Aimdei, Lambem, and others. Here also we note the protest of the high souled exile 
against the most popular of the maxims of the Italian vmdetta 

UB The words are possibly more than a mere attestation to clothe a poetic fiction, after the 
manner dT the Arabian Ntmis or Hoitruon Crusoe, with an air of verisimilitude Dante’s 
conscienee is so clear from the guilt of giving false and treacherous counsels that be has courage 
to describe its penalty, however homl^ 
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And that thou may’st true news lepott of me^ 

Enow thou my name, Bertram dal Bormo, 

Who John, the king, mialed to treachery , us 

The son and sire I made as foe to foe, 

E’en ae Ahithophel made Ahealom 

And David, hy his connsels fraught with woe. 

Because I serered ties of kin and home, 

I bear, ah me 1 my own skull severed here i« 

From its true stock, which doth in this trunk come : 

Measure for measure is in me seen clear.” 


CANTO XXIX. 

The Ttnik StJgia — Hit Ahhemutt — Qr^uhno of Arem — Cupoeehtiii 

That numerous people and their diverse woes 

So made mine eyes, as drunk with gnef, o’er-wronght, 
That they would fain have found m tears repose ; 

But Viigil said, “ Why gaze in eager thought i 

Why doth thy glance so fixedly abide s 

Down there among those maimed shades sorrow-fraught ) 
r the other pits thus hast thou never pned. 

Think, if thou deem'st thou canst the shadows count. 

For miles a score and two the vale winds wide. 


^ Bertram dal Bomio, Viscount of Altaforte, m Gasconjr (C zxuc 99), wa9 conmicnous 
as warnor, statesman, troubadour £ u. a). He losugated Pxmce Heniy, the el^st son 
of Henry 11 , to rebel against his father Oq the Fnnce’s death in xi83» the lung besieged 
and took Altaforte, but pardoned Bertram After this he stirred up a rebellion against 
Alphonso II of Arragon, took part in the war between Richard I and Philip Augustus, 
finally died a Ci&tercian monk. 

^ The readuigsvarybetweenrvMevaM«C*<be young king") and ** Crotmutr,'* Histon- 
cally the fonner is correct, but Moo and «^y commentators support the Utter Dante's 
knowledge of the facta may have as vague as that of his interpreters. On the whole, it 
seems probable that giowiu was a coircctioa for the sake of accuracy (See £ar 4 , Scari , 
and Atrto 44) 

WSee« 5 '«mr zv xa, xvi X5,zvu. 

1 The dMorbed contemplation falls m with what has been said above as to the thoughts 
which passed through the poet a mind a* he compared the authors of divisions in the past 
With those among whom hu own lot was cost 

* The one instance of a definite measurement m the Infrmo If this was the sue of the 
ninth Bokio, those above it and the higher circles must have been much larger Aaotber of 
eleven much wpeara in C xxx 26 The Rouetti school of mteipreters make much of 
the fact that the former was said to be tlm circuit of the temtory {^Ftuu ii. 31), the latter 
of the walls, of Rome. 
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GERI DEL BELLO. 


{Huita sxo. 


And now onr feet above the moon do mount ; w 

Bnef is the season now to ns allowed, 

And the unseen exceeds the seen’s amount.” 

“ If thou hadst given,” then answered I aloud, 

Due heed unto the cause that made me gaze. 

Thou this my lingering hadst perchance allowed,” is 
My Leader then passed on, and m his ways 
I fallowed, even as I answer made. 

And added, “ In that den whereon I gaze 
With eager look, m durance sad is laid 

A spirit of my blood, that weeps and wails » 

The guilt for which such heavy fine is paid.” 

Then said my Guide, “ Take heed no thought assail 
Thy mind to bend it there whore he doUi dwell , 
Elsewhere look thou j let him to move thee fail , 

For at the bridge’s foot I saw him well, * a 

Pointing at thee with finger threateningly. 

And heard his name pronounced Gen del Bell’. 

Then, so absorbed in seeking to descry 
His fate who Altaforte once possessed. 

Thou saw’st him not ; so he away did fly.” » 

“ 0 Leader mine,” so him I then addressed, 

“ That bloody death, which hath no vengeance found 
From any by the self-same wrong oppressed. 

Made him thus wrathful . hence he turned him round. 

So deem I, and would speak no word to mo, w 

And this hath made my pity more abound.” 

So spake we, far as the first place whence we 
Could from the crag look o'er the other vale. 

And, had we more light, to its bottom see. 

When we had gamed the farthest cloister’s pale w 

Of Malebolge, and its brotherhood 
Before our gaze their aspect could unveil, 

M The description, looking to the fact of its being full moon (C xx 197), ctre 

I F M The journey had been begun the previous evening, and was to be competed within 
twen^-four hours, ao that there remained only about five hours (C xxxiv 68). 

S Gm d^ Bello belonnd to the family the Alighien, and was ^t cou«n to the poet's 
father (Litta. Art Aiuhttriy He was in ill repute, as having stirred up strife among^e 
fomily of the Gemini 0 ) or the Sacchetu CO Finally, those whom he had sought to divide 
unitM against him and put him to death The menacing gesture is explained in L 39 which 
IS, m fact, Dante’s apologia for not having taken up what would by otherb have been ^ght 
a cause for a hereditary voadtlta, * 

4 t The last Eolgiai is that of the forgers, coiners, and the like 
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BSX, o. XMX] THE tAZAR-HOVSB OF HELL. 

Laments pierced tbiongh mine ears of divers mood, 
lake arrows with theu sharp points tipt with woe ; 

So with my hands upon mine ears I stood. « 

What pain would be if to one pit did flow 
The ills that in Valdiccbian’s spitals be, 

As July and September come and go, 

Or what Maremma and Sardinia see. 

So was it there ; such stench rose evermore » 

As comes from limbs that rot in misery. 

We wound our way adown the farther shore 

From the long crag, but on the left hand still, 

And now with clearer vision looked I o’er, 

Towards the pit where ^e who works the will u 

Of our high Lord, unerring Righteousness, 

Doth scourge the forgers who her record fiU. 

I cannot think that that was worse distress 

Which touched the sick of all lEgma’s race. 

When all the air was filled with noisomeness, » 

So that all living creatures died apace. 

E’en to the worm, and then each ancient clan 
(So do the poets the old story trace) 

From seed of ants a new-born brood began. 

Than what we here beheld, in that dun vale, » 

Where souls in diverse heaps, he pale and wan 
This on the belly, that on back did trail. 

Each of the other , some on all fours crept, 

And mode their way along the gloomy dale. 

Speechless and pacing slow we onwards stept, n 

Gszmg, and listening to that suffering crew, 

Who power to raise their forms no longer kept , 

There leaning on each other I saw two, 

As plate on plate doth lean when set to heat. 

O’er whom from head to foot a foul scab grew, n 

** The Valdichuma lies between Arezto, Cortona, Chiun, and Montepulctano The Chiana, 
which flowed throu^ it, made it marshy and nulanoos. For the Maremma, Me C. xxv 19 , 
Pttrg- V 134 Sardinia has at all times stood low in the health scale. Ihe hot summer 
months were of course then, as now, the most fatal period in sudi regions Had Dante, as a 
student of medicine, visited the hospitals? SeeC xxx 53 

The description is drawn from Ovid (3fft vu, iu3-66dX Juno sends a pestilence on 
.£|nna, a^ the lung, £bcus, is the only survivor He prays to 2 eus to fill his lands a^aui 
with uiMDitanti as numerous as those of an anthill at his feet, and the ants are changed into 
men, who thence take ^ name of Mynaidoos (Greek mp'rwsar^ant). 
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And never saw I currycomb so fleet 

Of stable-boy whose master for him stays, 

Or one who fain would to his bed retreat, 

As each of them his nails’ sharp bite always 

Passed o’er his limbs for that exceedmg sore *> 

Of leprous itch that nothing else allays ; 

And so their nails that scab rubbed evermore. 

As doth the knife the scales of scarda scrape. 

Or other fish, with largest covered o’er. 

“ 0 thou who with thy fingers peel’st thy shape,” » 

Began to one of them my Leader true, 

“ And, as with pincers, mak’st thy flesh to gape. 

Tell me if any Latin with this crew 

His dwelling hath 1 so may thy nails sufBce 
Through endless time their taskwork to renew 1 ” n 
“ Latins are wo, whom, worn with agonies. 

Thou see’st thus tortured,” weeping answered one , 

“ But who art thou who ask’st for our replies 1 ” 

Then spake my Guide : “ My course doth onward run 

With this man, yet alive, down steep rocks sheer ; » 

Hot till I’ve shown him Hell is my task done ” 

Then did they cease this one on that to bear. 

And each one, all a-tremble, turned to me. 

With others who the echoing sound did hear. 

Then my good Master turned my face to see, iw 

And said, “ Tell them what thou dost care to say.” 

And 1 began, smee he so bade it be : 

“ So may your memory never steal away 

From human minds in that first world up there. 

But still m life through many a long year stay ! los 
Say who ye are, and whence your race and where ; 

Let not your foul and miserable plight 
Make you afraid before me to appear ” 

“ 1 of Arezzo am ; Siena’s knight, 

Alberto,” said one, “ sent me to the stake ; no 

What brought me here is other matter quite. 

U The temrda is a fresh^water fish, identified as the Cjf/rtMus iatus, conspicuous for its 
big scales, probably a carp 

^ The Aretme is identified as a Maestro GrifToIino, a charlatan of the Caghostro type 
He came to Siena and promibcd Albert or Aibero, the natural or adopted son of the Bishop ^ 
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• ’Tis true to him, in mirthful jest I spake, 

I knew the eecret through the air to fly, 

And he, o’eiMiurions, senses scarce awake. 

Wished me to show the art ; and when that I lu 

Ko Dsedalus made him, he made me bum 
By one who did as with a son com^y ; 

But to thu Bolgia m its tenth last turn 

Minos condemned me, he who cannot err. 

For all that I as alchemy did learn.” i» 

Then said I to the poet, “Was there e’er 
Like to Siena's, race so vom and weak t 
F’on from the French the palm they surely bear.’ 

And when the other leper heard me speak 

He answered, “ Well, save Stncca , he is one ue 

Whose moderate hvmg ne’er its bounds did break, 

And Hiccol’, who the uiventor's honours won. 

For Ins new skiU m clove’s luxurious use. 

In that wide garden where such seed is grown ; 

Save, too, the band on whom, with hand profuse, uo 

Caccia d' Ascian squandered wood and Tine, 

And he, the dazed one, lavished e'en his Muse. 

But that thou know who doth with thee combme 
Against the Sienese, thy glance turn here, 

So that my face may answer well to thine ; lu 

that city, that he would teach him to fly, and bo help him m hia love adventures When he 
failed to Keep his prumue, Albert corapuuned to the Bishop, who accused Gnflbhno of being 
involved ID the heresy of the Patonni (one the wild huf-Gnostic, half Commumstic sects 
of the 13th century), nnd had him burnt His place m the tenth Bolgia, however, was not 
due to that sin, but to the deeper guilt of alchemy, in which Dante saw an attempt to violate 
the laws of God for the sake of man's greed (Seart ) 

We note the dextenty with which the poet combiaes hu two antipathies. His dislike 
of the French may have started either from his res^eoce at Pans, probably between 1284 and 
xe88 p 96)^ or hu contact with Charles of Valou and his folwwers. 

llte exceptions are, of course, as u C xxi 41, emphatically ironical Little is known 
individually of those who are here named What had disgusted Dante was the sumptuous 
luxury of the Sienese nobles, of whom the Sahmbeni and tne Bontignon were the most con- 
spicuous The new use of the clove (the tradition, unless it is an invention of the commen- 
tators, was that he had sown the clove in contact with other seeds, and that the plants had 
thereby mned a more delicate flavour) seems to have stirred the scorn of a man uho was 
habitually abstemious. Probably the '* gar^n *’ stands for Siena itself, which was fertile in 
such rennements of luxury 

13 ® Tim “band" (6ng«/a)wa^ a Sienese club, the membmrs of which built a splendid palace, 
where theyfared sumptuously every day, and exercised a stately hospitalit) towards illustrious 
\*isitors Unhappily their finances were exhausted in ten months, and the club collapsed, not 
without epigrams as q»itaphe Cascia of Ascian, of the house of Scialenghi, was one of the 
members of the club The “ das^ one " (Dante eeems to take the proper name, Abha^tato% 
M descriptive) is said by some to have belonged to the house of Folcaccnieri. probably becaiM 
that nanie was common m it , others, however, identify him with Folgore di a Gemiftnano, the 
port of the club, who wrote verses in honour of Hiccolo as its founder He was not wealthy, 
and was admitted only as an arousing mao of letters, a good diner-out " Hence the point 
of thecontrast between hun and the othen They wasted their money, he his wits {.Scart } 
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ISO iiJV OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Then as Capocchio’s shade shall I appear, 

Who wrought false metals by my alchemy. 
Thou must remember, if I see thee clear, 
How I aped nature all too skilfully.” 


CANTO XXX. 


The Tenth Bolgta — The Wortere of Ztet — Adam of Sreseia — Stnon of Troy. 


When Juno was enraged, in time of old, 

With those of Thebes because of Semele, 

As she had shown in fashion manifold. 

So far strayed Athamas from sanity. 

That as he saw his wife, with children twain < 

On either hand encumbered, thus cned he . 

“ Come, let us spread our nets, that we may gain 
As prey the lion-whelps and honess ” 

Then seizing one, Learchns, might and main. 

He grasped him m his clutches pitiless, u 

And whirled and dashed him down upon a stone. 

And she the other drowned m her distress. 

Herself too with him , and when, all o’erthrown. 

Was seen the pride of Trojans bold to dare. 

So that the kingdom with its king was gone, u 

Then Hecuba, a captive, worn with care, 

WTien she her own Polyxena saw dead. 

And with the corpse of Polydorus there 

The erchwes of Stena record the executton of Cutoochio m iso^ The Anon Fior 
reports that he excelled in every kind of imitation, both of persons and things, and finally took 
to alchemy Lme 138 implies that Dante had known bun in the flebh, pernapb had for a tune 
joined in hU expenments. 

1 See Ovid, Mot 111 953->3X5, iv 4x6-563 Hie story runs thus Semele, the daughter of 
Cadmus, was beloved by Jupiter, and Juno swore vengeance against her and her house. 
persuadM her toatdx Jupiter to appear to her in his glory, so that Me penshed in her fear ana 
wonder, and sent calamities on the other children of Cadmus. At her bidding the Ennnyes 
brought inadness on Athamas, lung of Thebes, so that he to(^ hut wife Ino for a lirninit, and 
his sons for her whelps, and then (Afot xv 5x0-530) comes the passage which Dante para* 
phrases. 

U Another reminiscence of Ovid (ilfef xiu 3 ^ 57 S)> who paints the inadness of Hecuba, 
the wife of Priam, wandering among the graves m her children after the fall of Troy, maddened 
with her many sorrows, herself a msoner, her daughter Polyxena sacrificed at the tomb of 
Achilles CSftt xiii. ^x-480), and Pol]^orus treacherously slam in Thrace, by hu gujudian 
Polymneetor (Aftfo xui. 537-569 , jSn, ui. 49«66X 
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BEDLAM IN HELL. 


On ocean’s i^ore she met, and reason fled, 

Wailing and sad, like dog she harked and hayed, » 
So far her mind by woe astray was led. 

But not at Thebes or Troy the Funes made 
Assault so fierce on any mortal wight, 

Nor beasts — and much less men — so sorely frayed, 

As I saw two pale shades in naked plight^ s 

Who bitmg did their onward course pursue, 

As doth the boar who from the stye takes flight 
One seized Capocchio, and his teeth thrust through 
His neck i’ the nape, and dragged him down away. 

And on the rocky ground his belly drew ; » 

And the Aretine, who trembling still did stay. 

Said, “ Lo ' Gian Schiochi is that madman there. 

And frenzied thus makes other souls his prey.” 

Then said I, “ So may not that other tear 

Thee with his teeth, gntdge not I thee entreat 
To eay who ’tie before it disappear.” 

And he ; " The ancient spirit thou dost meet 
Of that accursed Myrrhs, who became 
Enamoured of her sire in ways unmeet ; 

She to the deed of evil with him came « 

In likeness of another’s form disguised. 

E’en as that other yonder played his game 
To win the lady of the stud so prized, 

Buoso Donati’a form assumed, and gave 
To his last will its sanction legalised.” 45 

And when the two had passed who thus did rave. 

On whom I fixed mine eye with gaze intent. 

To other ill-starred souls my glance did wave ; 


The two formi that have brought these pictures of madness to his memoiy ore Gumn 
Schiochi (I 3«) and Myrrha (I 37), the guiU of personation being common to them both 
The Aretine is the GriffoUno of C xxix zop. 

» Gianni Schicchi belonged to the family of the Cavalcanti The story, as told hv the 
Auam. Fior , was that Buoso Donati (C xxv 140) died without making a will , that his son 
or grandson, Simon, knowing SchicAi’s power of personation, called him into hii counsels, and 
that the latter, ploc^ in the dead mane bed, dictated a will with many legacies to himself, 
leaving Simon as residuary legatee, to a notary who was summoned for the purpose before tbe 
death was known 

** The story of Mynha, the daughter of Cinyraa, king of Cyprus, which was after the 
t^tem of that of I^ote dau^ters, is told by Ovid {/aei x Adonis, the beloved ^ 

Venus, was the oOspnng of the incestuous union. In hu ejnstle to Henry Vll , Dante 
compares Florence, m her throwing hmself mto tbe Fope^ arms, to the incestuous Mynha. 


iSa MASTER ADAU, THB FORGER. [hiii,o.xx*. 

1 locked on one m focm lute-feshicoi bent, 

Had he bnt had his carcase lopped off there » 

Whence from the groin the forkM limbs are sent , 

The dropsy, that so gives unequal share 
Of lU-attempered moisture to each part, 

That face and belly ill-assorted are. 

Constrained him so to keep bis lips apart, » 

As doth the fevered man who, thirst-oppressed. 

One towards the chiii, and one above doth part, 

“ 0 ye who tread this world of ours unblest. 

Though why I know not, free from penalty,” 

Said he to us, “give heed to my request, m 

And look on Master Adam's misery. 

Alive I had what fully met my wiU, 

And now alas 1 for drop of water sigh. 

The little streamlets that from each green hill 

Of Casentino down to Amo go, ts 

And form full many a cool and pleasant nil. 

These not in vam around me ever flow. 

For more that vision sets my soul athirst. 

Than the foul ill that o’er my face works woe ; 

Stem justice, that repays my sin accurst, m 

The very place in which I sinned employs 
To make me mto sighs more frequent burst. 

There is Bomena, where with base alloys 

I marred the coins the Baptist’s head that bear, 

For which I bore the fire that flesh destroys , n 


w The speaker is supposed to have heard the words q^okeo by Virgil to GnffoUno 
(C. XXIX 94). 

Master Adam of Brescia was employed W the Counts Guidi of Rontena to forge Floren* 
tine money with three carats of alloy As they were of full weight, the coins passed into 
general currency, but when the fraud was detected the criminal was seized by the Florentines 
and burnt alive on the road from Florence to Romena* llie Alessandro named here is to be 
distinguished from his cousin of the same name, about 1305, was a leader of the Ghibdline 

exiles (Fattr 1 p 178, Frat 0 M lu p 418) 

88 An obvious reproduction of Zukg xvi 83, 84 The special appropriateness here is that 
one of the diief symptoms of dropsy was^ as Date's medical studies may have layght 
(see note on C. xxix. 47), an intoleraole thirst, fit penalty for the msatiable love of gam 

88 The two mam streams that flow mto the Amo the Casentino hills are the Sieve and 

the C^iana, and these m their turn are fed by innumerable nvulets Homena, the scene of 
Master Adam’s guilt, was a village on the slope of Casentino 

78 The coins of Florence had on one side the head of the Baptist as the patron of the 

city, and 00 the (^er a hiy whence the name “ flotm ' 
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BMU, a WHCJ POTIPHAR'S WIFE AND SINON. 

But could I only see the aad soul here 
Of Alessandro, Guido, or their kin. 

For that sight Btanda’s fount I veil might spare 
And one already suffers there within, 

If the fierce shades that flit around speak true ; eo 

But how can I my way thus hmb-tied win t 
But were 1 once so lithe of limb anew 

A single inch in fivescore years to move, 

I would at once my course to him pursue, 

And seek him where these dismal wretches rove, 

Though full eleven miles they circle round. 

And half a mile the road’s wide, or above. 

Through them among this evil crew I'm bound , 

They tempted me to com the florins bright. 

Wherein three carats of base dross were found.” to 
And I : “Who are those twain in woful plight. 

Who smoke hke wetted hand in winter's nme, 

And he there near thee, close upon thy nght t ” 

“ When I first fell,” he said, “ to this drear chme, 

I found them here, and since they have not stirred, 

Nor do I think they will through endless time. 

One against Joseph spake her lying word, 

The other Sinon, that false Greek of Troy ; 

Fium their sharp fever all this reek is poured.” 

And one of them, as if in sore annoy, loo 

Perhaps at mention as of evil fame. 

Did on his belly’s hide his fist employ, 

And thence a sound, as from a tablet, came ; 

And Master Adam smote him on the face 

With arm whose strength seemed every whit the same, loe 


77 The three brothers were sons of Guido 1 , Couot of Romena, who was a cousin of the 
Guido Guerra of C xvi 38 

78 Of the three fountains that bear the name of Branda, that of Siena, as the most fiunous, 
has commonly been identified with that of whidi the comer speaks It seems proved, how* 
evtf , that there was a spnna so named at Romena, Master Adm s home , and if so, it is more 
probable that Dante would have put in a touch of local colour, like the previous mention 
of Casentino, tlian that he named a fouotaia more than suty miles distant Sec Forsyth’s 
//o^, P «6, p 269, Jfar/ tn loc 

^ pother local measurement, as m C xxia. 9 (where see note), the circumference of the 
tenth Bolgia being half that of the uinth. Elevea miles give the circuit of the Roman walls 
of Aurelian 

*7 The compamonshm of Potiphar's wife (Gm. xxxix 6*«3) and Sinon, the lying mstru* 
ment of the plot of the Troian horse u 57^x94), is almost a typical instance of the con 

fittence in Kuite’s mind of mbhcai «»ia«wrgii oiemones* 
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RBVILINGS OP THE VILE. 
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And said, “Though all my power to move one pace 
These my swoln hmbs a very nothing make, 

My arm is free enough for such a case.” 

He answered : “ When thou stoodest at the stake, 

Thou hadst it not so nimble then to view ; lu 

But so, and more, when thou to com didst take.” 

Then said the dropsied one, “ Thou speakest true ; 

But thou gav’st no such truthful evidence 
When thou at Troy wast asked the truth to show.” 

“ If I spake false, thou didst false com dispense,” us 

Spake Sinon ; “ I stand here for one sole deed. 

And thine are more than any fiend’s immense.” 
“Bemember, 0 thou perjured one, that steed,” 

Spake he whose paunch so monstrously did swell, 

“ And fret that all the world that tale may read.” iw 
“ Fiet thou for tongue parched, thirst unquenchable,” 

Then said the Greek, “ and all the moisture vile. 

Which in thy paunch before thine eyes doth dwell.” 

And then the comer • “ Wide-oped to revile 

Is still thy mouth, as ’twas its wont of old ; iss 

For if I thirst, and swoln with humours toil. 

Thou hast the burning pain thy head doth hold. 

To lap Narcissus’ glass thou wouldst not need 
With many wards of prompting to be told.” 

Absorbed in listening to them I gave heed, im 

When he, my Master, said, “ Nay, do but gaze , 

A little more and I were wroth indeed.” 

And when I heard him thus m anger raise 

Ills voice, I turned to him with shame so hot. 

That even now it thrills my mind always ; us 

And e’en as one who dreams of evil lot. 

And in hia dream that it were dream doth seek. 

So that what is he craves as though ’twere not, 

UB Th» "or “ aiiTor " of NorciMiu, »> of coune, as in the applied 

to Lake Nemi» a periphrase for a clear erystallme lake or pool 

• ^ The strange dial^ue of sarcasms is apparently introduced! partly, perhaps, to bring 
out dramatically the received dogma of the schoolmen that the sufferings of the HamniJ 
were annvatea by mutual revilings , partly also, if not chiefiy. for the lesson with whi^ it 
ends. The poet had known in othera, perhaps in himself, the impulse which draws men to 
hsten to a quarrel m which they have no concern. Foul words, hateful passions, have a 
fafanatipn, sttch, , as the realistic school of French novels or the police reports of a great 
crime have over thmr readeca. He wishes, as from a personal experience, to protest a^inst 
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So then was I, and lost my power to speak : 

I sought excuse, and my excuse I found, i«> 

Yet knew it not in that confusion weak. 

“ Less shame would cleanse, though guilt did more abound,” 
So said my Master, “then thy fault hath been ; 

Cast then thy weight of sorrow to the ground. 

Bethink thee well that I am near thee seen, lu 

If e’er thy fortune thee agam should place 
Where such men rail in quarrel low and mean : 

To wish to hear that marks a nature base.” 


CANTO XXXI. 

Tht GiaUt in (As Darkam — SjikiaUet — Awtmtt — founuy (0 (As Aigu. 

Thb self-same tongue whose edge first made me feel 
Each flushing cheek to glow with crimson o’er. 

Then brought its ministering balm to heal : 

So have I heard the spear Achilles bore. 

His father’s erst, the cause was wont to be t 

Of pain at first and then of bounty more 
We turned our back on that vale avl to aea. 

Upon the bank that girds it all around. 

And, as wo onward went, no word spake we. 

There less tiian night and less than day we found, 10 

So that my forward vision had short course ; 

But soon I heard a trump of shnllest sound. 

It would have made all thunder-peals seem hoarse. 

Which, as it tracked its pathway back again. 

Drew my eyes’ eager gaze to seek its source : u 


that fascination The higher human culture personified in Virgil and the illumined conscience 
alike fmrbid it In the confusion of shame, as in a nightmare dream of evil, he turns to his 
Master, and the shame u accepted as a suffiaent tol^ of coutnuots, and the history ends 
with the moial oondenaed into a maxim. 

* 1 elephus, son of Hercules and king of Mysia, who was wounded by the qiear of Achilles, 
was healed by a plaster made of the rust of the spear (Ovid, xiu. 17). Other works of 
the same poet allude to the story (TruiU v» a , Jttm Am 47). 

* The silence ts eminently characteristic. Ounmon talk does not lightly follow on the 
intercourse between penitent and confessor 

IS The mimp is that of the roar of Hlmrod in his rage. 
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After that dolorous rout when Charlemague 

His hopes of high emprise dispersed did see, 

Not half so dread Orl^do’s loud refrain. 

Awhile I turned my head there wistfully, 

And seemed to look on many a lofty tower ; » 

Then I : “ Say, Master, what this land may be ? ” 

And he to me : “ Lecause thine eye doth scour 
Through the thick dark at distance too remote, 

It chances thou’rt misled by fancy's power. 

Should'st thou amve there, thou wilt clearly note ss 

How much thy sense by distance is beguiled ; 

Wherefore ply thou the spur for speed more hot ” 

And then my hands he clasped, benignly mild. 

And said, “ Before our steps pass onward far. 

That the true fact may seem less strangely wild, u 

Know thou those forms not towers, but giants are , 

And in the pit, around the bank hard by. 

From navel downwards one and all appear ” 

As when the morning mist doth melt and fly. 

Little by little doth the sight discern » 

What the dense fog doth hide from keenest eye. 

So piercing through the thick air’s gloom forlorn. 

And winding ever nearer to the shore. 

My error fled and terror took its turn ; 

For even as by ramparts, circhng o’er 40 

With lofty towers, is Montereggion crowned. 

So there the nm which round the dark pit bore 
Those fearful giants did, as towers, surround 

With half their bodies : these Jove threatens yet 
From his high heaven when his thunders sound. ti 
My gaze the form of one already met, 

Shoulders and breasts and of the belly part. 

And both his arms a-down his sides were set 

K The “ dolorous rout ” u that of Roncesvalles, id which the knights of Charlemagne were 
defeated bv the Saracens, as in the f raneorum llie paladins were slam, hut ^lando, 

the Roland of the/afi/taux, blew a blast on hu trumpet so loud and shnll that it reached the 
ears of Charlemagne, and brou^t hun, though not to the rescue, yet to the work of vengeaace 
(Turmn, Crvn c 24, m Scari) 

41 Monter^gion, a stroi^ castle built on a conical hill six miles from Siena in 1213, and 
protected by twelve towers on its walls. Such, seen through the dim gloom of aut or 
twilight, had appeared the forms of the giants 

44 Another reminiscence of the rout of Phlegra, as m C xiv 58 Everv thunder«roll the 
giants hear m Hell reminds them of that fatal day 
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Nature, in truth, -when she forsook the art 

Of making creatures such as these, did well n 

To bid such ministers from Mars depart , 

And if for elephants and whales that dwell 

On earth she grieves not, to the thoughtful she 
Will seem to act with juster, subtler spell ; 

For where the mind’s dear faculty to see h 

With evil will and vigour doth combine. 

No bulwark can from them a people free. 

His face as long and vast as is the pine 

That beats at Borne 8t Peter's name, appeared ; 

And other limbs were framed in fit design, « 

So that the bank which did as apron gird 

His middle downwards, showed so much above. 

That to reach up to either hair or beard. 

Three Frisians would their vauntings idle prove, 

For measured down 1 saw full thirty palm u 

From where a man to clasp his cloak doth lova 
*’Eaphel, mat ameeh izabi a’ aim” 

The haughty mouth began aloud to cry. 

To which unmeet Were any sweeter psalm. 

^ The Biblical history of the giants of Gtn vi 4 is not noticed by Dante He coofines 
himself entirely to those or classical mythology^ in which they appeared aa the Titans* sons 
of the EarthAjoddeu, peihaps with a reniiniM^ence of the N$c dt t$ Natw^, giuror" of 
LueoMf IX 855 

SI llie poet’s mind «eemsto have dwelt on the dread posbibilities of war hod such monsters 
continued to exist Elephants and whales are big enough* but ore not destructive, and there* 
fore Nature continueti to produce them wiihout repenting of her work. 

M In the evil strength of the giants Dante sees the tjm of a yet greater evil What nation 
could hold out against the comoioatioa of intellect aum power m which there was no fear of 
Godr 

A* The history of the pine is curious enough It is first known to have found a place In the 
mausoleum of Hadrian (1 e * the Castle of S Angelo) In 496 it was placed by Pope Sym 
machus on the top of a metal structure which fie had erected over a fountain placed in 
the atnum of the Vatican by his predecessor Danusus (366). When tlw present ^ Peter's 
was built, the bronze pine was removed to the Belvedere Garden Its actual height is 6^ 
feet, and this would give about 54 feet for the height of the giants. 

81 Dante may have seen Fneslonders either m the travels which took him to Cologne and 
Bruges or among the German troops of the Empire 

83 One notes, as before, the numerical preciseness. Thirty palms fthere were, however, 
four kinds of palms m Italy) would give ^Mut 15 Seet from ue neck to the middle of the 
body 

81 It seems idle to seek for a meaning in what is mtended to represent the cmifusion of 
Babel Hebrew, Chaldee, Arabic, have, however^ been ** forced to bend," and volumes have 
been wntten by linguists with a zeal not according to knowledge I refer readers to the 
elabon^ excursus in Scarf .and content myself with giving the three that come nearest to 
an intelligible meaning (i) FlQgel ** A pit has received my glory See here my world ” (#) 
Ventun “ByGod, whyaretheyinthispitT Hide thyself ^ Anon. “Let be, 0 God, why 
Scatter my hosts in my own world ? ” It may be noted, however, that Manuel, the great 
Oriental scholar of the 14th century, wai a friend of Dante j» ( 6 cart ), and that the scattered 
fragments of Semitic knowledge, mvd some faint echoes of Hebrew speech Uke this and Par. 
vn. z-3, in the Camta., may have denv^ ^m hun. Comp frit/ D. 11 41 
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EPHIALTBS. 


[nni., 0. zxzi 


“ 0 witiless spiiitt still thy trumpet ply,” 

Then said my Guide, " and show thy mind, with that, 
When wrath or other passion thee doth try ; 

Search round thy neck, and thou the band shalt find 
'Which keeps it fast, O blind soul and confused, 

And see where it thy mighty breast doth bind.” » 
Then said he, “ By himself is he accused ■ 

Nimrod 18 this, through whose intent of ill 
One language in the world no more is used. 

Let us leave him, nor speak all vainly still. 

For every language to him, as his own n 

To others, is incomprehensihle.” 

Then we in farther journey travelled on. 

Turned to the left, and, bowshot’s space within. 

Another found, more fierce and overgrown. 

'Who to bind him such skill of art could win u 

I know not, but his nght arm bound behind 
Ha held, the other arm in front was seen , 

Tlie chains, which downward hung, bis limbs confined. 

So from the neck down all the part exposed 
That five full spirals round him were entwined. n 

“ This haughty one to try his strength proposed,” 

Then said my guide, “ agamst almighty Jove, 

And for requital he’s in bonds enclosed ; 

His name is Ephialtes •, he did prove 

His might, when giants caused the gods to fear , k> 
The arms then raised he never more may move ” 

Then I to him . ” If possible it were, 

I fain would wish Briareus, vast in size, 

Before mine eyes might stand in vision clear.” 


H We are renuiided of C xv ta Whet mmistenng workers had been employed by the 
Supreme Will f 

M “Almighty (rwMiMe) Jove "seems here to fall m with the classical mythology of the scene, 
but It must be remerabeml that in Purg' n xs8 Dante appbes the same epithet to the 
Crucified One. Possibly his knowledge of the Hebrew name, vdiich we commonly write 
“ Jehovah," may have facilitated the trasbfer 

9 ^ Ephialtes, son of Neptune, one of the leaders of the revolt of the giants against Jupiter 
when they heaped Pelion upon Ossa. See Horn. // v 3B5, Od.xi 304 , Hor Od ui 3, 54 , 
Xmcmi, iv 590^5 

SB Comp the descnptum of Bnareus of the hundred amu, soh of Uranus and Terra, in 
V 5G4-‘567, and Stat. Tkti* 11. 595, 59^ 
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ANTmUS. 
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He onsweted ; “ Lo 1 Antsas meets thine eyes iw 

Hard by, for he can speak and is set free, 

To bear us where the abyss of evil lies ; 

Much farther on is he thou &m would’st see, 

And he in manner like to this is bound, 

Save that his looks show more ferocity.” los 

Never was earthquake so tempestuous found 
A tower with such great violence to shake. 

As Ephialtes shook himself ; more ground 
Had I than ever, fearmg death, to quake ; 

And nothing more was needed than this dread, lu 

Had I not seen how bonds his strength did break. 

Then onward farther were our footsteps led. 

And to Antssus came, who full five ell 
Bose from the pit, not counting in his head 
“ 0 thou, who in the fateful vale didst dwell us 

Which made of Scipio heir of glorious fame. 

When Hannibal’s great host before him fell. 

And thousand lions as thy spoil didst claim. 

And who, hadst thou been m the war of might 
With those thy km, some deem that through the same m 
Earth’s suns had had the power to wm the^fight , 

Take thou us down, nor gneve that task to ply, 

Where, o’er Cocytus, cold asserts her nght. 

To Tityus, Typho bid us not to fly; 

This man can give what here your longings seek ; us 
Stoop down, nor curl thy lip so haughtily. 

100 Antaeus, son of Neptune mnd Terra, a giant with uxtr anns, slun by Hercules (A^lod. 
» 5, xx) He, bom after the revoU, had xm been one of the rebels agauxst Jupiter Q X3 o)l 

10 ^ Lucan’s Bnamuftrox (iv 556) was probably 10 Dante’s mind. 

The "ell,’* like the palm" I 65, was a varying measure Probably here we hare 
that of Flanders, which was about four and a half feet This would make Antsus about the 
same height as Nimrod 

1^0 A reminiscence of Lucan (iv 590^5}, who describes the cave of Antseus as at Bagrada 
near Zama, which was the scene of Sapios victory over Hanmbal, and speaks m 
banqueting on lions. 

UM More classical reminiscences For Tityus see vu 594, Ovid«,ilf<f iv 4i», Lucan 
I c. For Typharus, smitten with the thunderbolt of Jupiter and buried in Sicily (jPar vui. 
70 ; Ovid , Mtt V 34Q, near Pelorus. 

Even the giants are represented as still canng for fame Dante, consnous of his own 
powen promises, through Virgil, that he will m^e the name of Animus more widely known 
thu Ovid or Lucan had done. Comp C vu 6 q> xul 76, xv 1x9 In C xxxu. 94 we shall 
nnd thoM in whom the desire is quenched and who would fain be forgotten 
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DESCENT TO CAINA. 
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He in the world can yet thy glory speak, 

For he still lives, and hopes for length of days, 

Unless God’s grace his life shall sooner take.” 

So spake the Master.' Ifor made he delays, i» 

But with the hand he did my Leader grasp 
That once filled Hercules with sore amaze. 

And Virgil, when he felt the giant’s clasps 

Said to me, “ Come thou near, that I take thee,” 

And then himself and me in one did hasp. i» 

And as to eyes that Cansenda see. 

Beneath its sloping tower, when comes a cloud. 

It seems to bend with motion contrary. 

So did Anteeus seem to me, who, bowed 

In eager gaze, did look to see him bond, uo 

And half to go by other way hod vowed. 

But in the pit full swift our course did end 
Which Lucifer with Judas doth devour , 

Nor paused he, thus bowed down, to reascend. 

But rose, as mast in gallant ship doth tower. ,4t 


CANTO XXXIL 


The Ten/th Circle — The Lcike of Ice — Catno — Traitare to their Kin — Antenora 
— J'roitorf to tliar Country. 

If I had rhymes as out of tunc and harsh 
As would bo fitting for that drear abyss. 

Which, as their centre, th’ other rocks o’orarch. 

To press thought’s grape-juice I were not remiss 

More fully Smee by me they’re not possessed, s 

Not without fear I come to speak of this 

180 The CBn^de» or Gertsende (w called from the name of its builders) is the leaning tower 
of Bologna. As it was partly destroyed by Giovanni Visconti in 1355 (hence its later nw mt ctf 
7 W» utfissa), It was probaUy much higher when Dante used to stand and watch the motion 

the clouds as they passed over it. 

MS The simile is reproduced by Milton (P *L 1 29-)X 

s The last, the frosen deep of Hell, is divided into four concentric circles— Caina, for the 
traitors against their kindred Q 16-7^ , Antenora, for those agamst their country 0 73) , 
Ptolomea, for those a^nst their friends (C xaxni 91-157) • Giudecca, for those against their 
bendactors. The hai^ess and coldness which is the ultimate doom 01 thu, the most malig* 
nant form of evil, is gradually intensified as the traitors sink lower mto the ux 
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No theme it is for one to touch in jest, 

To paint the ahyas of all the uniTeise, 

Not speech that “ Mamma, " " Bebho ” shall suggest ; 
But may those Ladies now assist my verse, u 

Who helped, of yore, Amphion Thebes to rear. 

That speech and fact may not he too diverse ! 

0 race above all others euisid there, 

Bwelhng in clime whereof 'tis hard to tell. 

Better on earth ye sheep or vild-goats were 1 u 

When we had reached the deep and darksome well. 

Beneath the giant’s feet, but far more low. 

While still my gaze upon the high wall fell, 

1 heard a voice, “ Take heed how thou dost go ' 

Look to it, lest beneath thy feet thou tread » 

The heads of broOiers worn and spent with woa" 

Turned I thereon, and saw before me spread. 

And at my feet, a lake exceeding cold. 

And glass, not water, seemed there in its bed. 

Never did veil so thick the eouise enfold ts 

In winter-tune of Austrian Donau’s track. 

Nor doth so chilly clime the Tanais hold 
As it was there , for should the Tambernach 
Fall on it, or Pietra Fana’s rock. 

E’en on the edge it bad not made a crack. w 

And as the frogs to croak are wont to flock, 

With snout thrust forth from water, when in dreams 
The {leasant maiden gleans from every shock. 


8 As the earth was, tn the Ptolemaic system, the centre round which all other spheres 
revolved, its centre was that of the whole universe 
* The two words Pepu) occur m K A* tu 7, as belon^mg to the style which u 

below the dignity of poetry Here, perhaps, it is used for the Itelmn, in which Dante wrote, 
and wliich he desenoes in hts /o Cmm Grand* as ** kumth* et remissus, ’ the common 
speech of mulurculte " He would want, he «eems to say, with a real or affected modesty, 
wme other langui^e, the Latin, </, of Vi^^, to do justice to the bcene that now met 
ms gaze 

/I he story of Amphion was probably known to Dante through Hoiace, <4 P\ 394 The 
ladies are, of course, the Muses, who gave him the gifts of music and of song 
llie lake is that of Cocytus, the pool of woihng Comp C xiv loj-iao 

may, as in other instances (C ix xie, x\ 4, xx 65), come in part from 
personal knowledge, or from what had been reported by travelieis I have used Milton s 
Dmmm the more modem Danube The Tanais is the^Don, which flows into the sea of 
Aijov Tam^mach has been identified with Torarm^ in bclavoma, or Javoniick ncAf 
Adelsberg in Camiola Pietra*pana is a mountain between Modeua and Lucca. One of the 
embassies traditionally asugnedf to Dante was to the lung of Hungary 
^ If rhymM sugipeted thoughts, one must admit that they could scarcely have suggested 
A more graceful periphrase for siunmer than chat whi^ here meets us. 

VOL. I. 
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FRATRICIDES OF FALTERONA. [hwi, a xxxii. 


Those hapless ghosts showed m that frozen stream, 

Livid as far as part where shame is shown, » 

And gnashing teeth did like storks’ clattering seem. 

Of each the ^anoe was ever downwards thrown, 

From ont their mouth the cold, and from the face 
Their sorrowing heart, were all too plainly known. 

When I around had gazed a little space, 

1 turned my glance towards my feet, and there 
Saw two so close their locks did interlace. 

“ Tell me, 0 ye whose breasts are stramed so near,” 

Said I, “ who are ye 1" And their necks they bent. 

And when to me their faces they did roar, 

Their eyes, whicli erst within had tears deep pent. 

Gushed downwards through the lids, and then the cold 
Congealed the tears and stayed their free descent 
Never did nvet beam to beam so hold 

Thus strongly , whereon they, like goats that fight, » 
Butted, so fierce a rage their hearts controlled , 

And one, who had both ears lost through the might 
Of that sharp frost, with visage downward bent. 

Said, “ Why on us dost mirror thus thy sight ! 

If thou to know these twain art so intent, w 

The valley whence Bisenzio downward pours, 

To them, as to their father Albert, went ; 

Both from one womb did issue, and the shores 
Of all Coma thou may’st searcli, nor find 
Spirit more worthy of these frozen floors , «> 

Not he whoso breast and shadow, as combined. 

Were with one stroke transfixed by Arthur’s hand. 

Nor yet Focaccia, nor yet he behind 

H There m> perhaps, a latent ^ymboli^ I'ho^ who yield to hatred lose the power of 
listening to the voice of reason or conscience. 

W The two traitors are Napoleon and Ale^wtdro of the Alberti family, lords of Falterona. 
Tliey quarrelled about the po^^^ion of a tower m the villey of the Biseiizio, a tributary of 
the Amo, plotted against each other, and died by enUi other's hands. 

^ The traitor u Mordred, the son of Arthur, who rebelled against his father and was slam 
by him (Marie ttArthur, B axk, c 4, ed z8d6) Ihe sword, m common phrase, ‘let day* 
light thmugh him " 

^ The name of Focaccia carries us to the staiting>point of the Buuichi and Nen parties. 
He belonged to the family of the '* White ' Cancellieri In one narrative he is said to have 
assassinated his cousin Sinibaldo, of the ** Black ” section, in revenge for the murder of his 
friend Bertino , in another, to have murdered a boy, also a cousin, who had insulted his 
father, but had been dismissed by him wuhout punnJimeot 1 he outrage raised a vendetta 
in PiStoia, and this spread to Florence (Benv Ramb in bcart , P ill viii 38) 
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Hwx, a xxin ] TRA ITORS OF A NTBNdRA . 

Whose head, that shuts out all my view, I stand, 

And Sassol Mascherom was his name ; ts 

Thou know’st his tale if thou’rt from Tuscan land , 

And lest my over-prolix speech thou blame, 

Camicion de’ Pazzi in me know ; 

I wait Carlino, who shall clear my fame." 

And then I saw a thousand faces low, 70 

Livid with cold, whence o’er me shuddermgs creep, 

And ever will, from all pools frozen so* 

And as we went toward the centre deep, 

To which convaij^s all we know of weight, 

I shivered where the eternal shadows sleep. is 

Whether ’twere will, or fortune’s chance, or fate, 

I know not, but as o’er the heads I went. 

My foot upon the face of one did grate. 

Wailing he cried, “ Wliy dost thou me torment ? 

Unless thou comest to increase the hate n> 

Of Montaperti, why ray pain augment ! ’’ 

And I “0 Master, here, I pray theo, wait, 

That I from out my doubt may find a way j 
Then, as thou wilt, my haste shall not abate ’’ 

My Guide then stopped , and I to him did say, ss 

Who still was raving fierce with blasphemy, 

“ Who art thou that at others raiTst away 1 ’’ 

“ Jfay, who art thou that thus,’’ ho made reply, 

“ Through Antendro, smiting checks, dost go 1 

Wert thou alive, ’twere done too heavily ’’ ro 

^ Sassol Ma«cheroni of Florence murdered the only wn of an uncle that he might succeed 
to his estate He was put to death by being roUed to and fro in a ca>k with apHtes inside, 
afler the manner of Regulus. Xhe crime and punishment were the tajk of all Tuscan y 
Hence 1 66 

Alberto Camicione de’ Parzi, a family m Valdarno, murdered an uncle or cousin 
Carlino, of the same family, in 1302 betrayed the castle of Piantrevtgne in Vsddariio to the 
Neri for money, and afierwarda resold it to the l^ianchi H» greater guilt is to nuke that 
of his brother seem small. 

^ Caina is left, and the pilgrims enter Antenora, so called from the traitor through whom 
the Greeks took Troy 

^ As in 1 8, the earth’s centre is the centre of gravity for the whole universe Here there 
IS perhaps the symbol of the thought that idl sins tend downward to that ab> ss. 

® For Montaperti, see C a 86 The speaker w Bocca degh Abati, who traitorously cut 
OR the hand of Jact^ de' Paul at the botUe of Montaperti (C x 86), and thus contributed 
to the defeat of the Guelphs. 

^ The word “Antenora," as implied to the circle of traitors to their country, indirectly 
shows how little Dante knew of nomer In the Ittad (111 148. vit 34O Antenor appears it 
a wise counsellor who urged the Trojans to grve up Hmen Dante follow:* a later tradition 
{Strv ad £is 1. 242), which makes him give up tM Pallaidiuai to the Greeks and open the 
door of the fatal horse See also Cohsu xx. 
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“ Alive I am," I answered him, “ and so 

May it please thee, if thou to fame aspire, 

That I thy name in other rhymes may show.” 

And he • “ Full otheWise is my desire ; 

Take thy way hence, nor longer ver my soul ; » 

In this dark vale thy flattery doth but tire.” 

Tlien I put forth my hand and seized his poll. 

And said, “ Now thou thy name must needs confess. 

Or not a single hair will I leave whola” 

And he “ Though thou should’st pluck each single tress, loo 
I will not show thee who I am, nor tell. 

Though thousand times thy weight my head should press ” 
His locks already I had grasped full well, 

And more than one good handful I Iiad tom, 

While ho howled on, with eyes that downward fell , ids 
W lien one, “ What ails thee, Bocea ! ” ened in scorn , 

“ Is’t not enough thy jaws our ears should tiro. 

But thou must howl J What devil makes thee mourn ? " 
“ No words of thine,” I said, “ do I desire. 

Thou caitiff traitor, for, to thy foul shame, no 

True news of thee shall men from me acquire ” 

“Away,” he answered, “what thou wilt, proclaim, 

But shroud not him, if thou return above. 

Whose tongue was now too prompt to tell my name. 

The silver of the French his tears doth move , 

‘ I saw him of Duora,' thou may’st say, 

‘ Where guilty souls their icy torments prove.’ 

If thou art asked what others there did stay, 

He of Beccaria standeth at thy side. 

Whose gorget fine our Florence cut away , i» 


M We note the pregnant force of the contra^ to what has hitherto been the law of man's 
nature, even among the lost llie love of fame, the desire to be talked of among men, 
survives m all the others 1 he traitors to their country desire eternal oblivion 

The pitiless cruelty of the act which Dante invents, as it were, for his own glory 
is another note of his abhorrence of treachery as the deadliebi of all crimeb See note on 
C xxxui X17 

m The treachery of Bunso da Duera of Cremona may be briefly told Manfred, son of 
Frederick 11 , had given him monev to stop the passage of the French army which Guy de 
Montfort was leading against him He took the money and did nothing with it , took money 
also from the French and made no resistance {FtU vn 4 , Malisfi c 18^ To a Ghibelline 
who, like Dante, saw in the success of Charles of Anjou the beginning of sU evils fiw Italy, 
that act of treachery would seem especially hatefuL Comp A’ls^ 11. 445 

Tesauro dt Beccheru of Pavia was Abbot of Vallombrosa and Legate of Alexander IV 
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Gianni del Soldaniei doth abide 

With Gonellon and Tebaldell*, I trow, 

Who, while Faenza slept, her gates oped wide.” 

Already we had left him, and withdrew, 

Wlien in one pit 1 saw two frozen thrust, iss 

So that one head as hood to th’ other grew ; 

And, as a famished man devours a crust. 

So there the topmost one his teeth set fast. 

Where skull with neck the juncture doth adjust , 

Not otherwise did Tydeus make repast uo 

Of Menalippus’s skull m hu disdain. 

Than he on scalp and what it held broke fast. 

“ 0 thou whose hate in bestial sign is plain. 

Thy hate for him whom thou dost thus devour. 

Do thou, these terms agreed, the ‘ why ’ explain ; ui 
Tliat if of right thy rage on lum doth pour, 

I, knowing who ye are and what his sin, 

May pay thee when I reach the world once more, 

Unless ray tongue lie stiff my lips within." 


After the expulsion of the GhibcUines in He wm Accuited hj the Guelph party, then m 
power, of having plotted with them against Florence, wab torturra till he confessed his guilt, 
and then behea^u Xlie Pope aven^red bira by an interdict {I't/L vu 65 , Matu^ c 160). 
Dante seems to put the Ohibelline traitor side by side with Buoso, as if to show that he is no 
respecter of persons, of whatever party 

121 The Soldanier family belonged to the Ghibelbne noblesse of Florence, bnt Gianni wa^ 
a traitor to the cause Auer the defeat of Manfred at Benevento (1266), when Guido Novello 
led hts Ghilielliiie forces out of f lorenee, Gianni made himself oiasler of the city, and used 
hts power for his own advantage only 

123 In Ganellone we pa«« from recent historv to distant romance. He appears in the 
Charlemagne Rivth% as the traitor who caused the great rout of Ronce^valles (C xxxi id) 
lebaldello dei /ambrasiof Faenza betrayed hiecttvto the Bolognese, Ravennese, an i others, 
who were besieging it under order* from Martin iV (xzBj). by sendiim him a cast of the lock 
of the cuy gates, which enabled them to make a key that openetTii iMurai xiv 1105; 
ViU VII 80) 

223 1 he position of the two as not on the some level seems to indicate that we are on the 
point of raMing from AntenOn to Piolomiea (C xxxui 134). Ugolioo was a traitor to hu 
country, Kuggien to hu fnend 

222 The whole picture u reproduced from Sut Tfub. viLi. 740^67, iz. i-zo. Tydeiis was 
one of the Seven tygaintt Thebes, Menalippus, a Theban wnons he had killed, and who% 
head he outraged with the l»rute hatred here deKribed 

^ The payment is found (i) in the narrative which has immortalised Ugohno's name , 
(3) perhaps abo m the doubt of C xxxui 86 as to biv guilt 
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STORY OF VGOLINO. 


[BSLI,0 xxxin. 


CANTO XXXllI. 

Ugolino and Ruggitn — Ptdomaa — Traitort to thar Fricndi—Albertgo 

His mouth that sinner from his fierce repast 
Uphfted then, and wiped it on the hair 
Of that same head that he behind laid waste. 

And then began . “Anew thou bidd’st me bear 

The despeiate sorrows on my heart that weigh, t 

Even in thought, while I from speech forbeai , 

Ilut, if my words as seed their part shall play 
To bear the fruit of shame to him I eat, 

My tears and words shall mingled find their way 
I know not who thou art, nor how thy feet » 

Are led helow, hut, as thy speech I hear. 

Thou seem’st to me a Eiorentme complete^ 

Know then thou see’st Count Ugoliiio here, 

And this the Archbishop Buggieri is , 

How list why such a neighbour I appear u 


1 An echo from 1 acan s dewnption of Erichtho, ** J/av ttSt /a/a, tpuntMntxaqut ora 

Ittavxt (vi 719) as 1 ^\i»dLiAt.^'*titf«mdum^rtgtnaijabesr€nvoaredolortm 11 3) 

7 The words form a parallel to those m the story of Francesca^ * Fat o come eo/w eke 
flange e dui (C v 136), of which the aaiT«Uive that follows is, la some sense, the counter 
part 

Linguistic commentators point to the fact that the speech of Dante in C xxxii 133-139 
contains in the original not leu than ses en wevds which distinctly belong to the dialect of 
i^lorence 

IS Pisa wts conspicuously Ghibelline in its politics, and in 1274 it expelled the Visconti 
and Gherardeschi who were Guclphs, to the huter of which families Ugolino belonged Ihey 
allied themselves with the other Ouelphs of Tuscany and attacked Pisa, and succeeded in 
becunng their recall Ugohno became master of the situation, and in 1282 was chosen as 
captain of the people m a aar against Genoa, in which the Pisans were defeated with great 
loss at tlie battle of Mclona, and this was followed by a general league of the Guelph cities 
l^pUDSt them Ugohno met the cnsis ^ ceding several fortresses to li lorence and expelling 
the Ghibellines T he way now seemed open to making himself lord of Pisa, but ne was 
thwarted by a n^hew, Anselm di Capraia, of whom he got nd bv poison Another rival 
appeared in the person of his grandson, Mmo, judge of Gidlura in banlinta (Furg viii 53) 
Ine Ghibellines finding the Guelphs thus divide, placed themselves under the lead of 
Kuggien de^ Ubaldmi, Archbishop of Pisa Nmo and Ugolino joined hands under the 
pressure of the common da^er, but fresh jealousies sprung up which led Ugohno to a new 
coalition with Ruggien Ine former retired to a castle in the nei^bourhooc^ the latter was 
driven out of Pisa Unlino returned to Pisa and celebrated his tnumph by a grand tmquet, 
the mirth of which u as darkened by the woids of a court fool, who being asked what he thought 
It all, answwed that "The giver of the feast seemed to him nearer than any man in Italy 
to a gnat disaster The disaster came through the treachery of the Archbshop, who tumM 
the tide popular feelmg against Ugolino, and had him imprisoned on achiuge of treason, 
uith two sons and two grandsons, in a tower on the PiazxadeghAnzianiCJuly 1288) Florence 
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That I by troik of evil thoughts of his, 

Trusting to him, was first a prisoner made, 

And after kiUed, no need to tell thee this ; 

But what before thee cannot have been laid, 

That is, how sharp and dread my death has been, io 
Thou now shalt hear ; then let my wrongs be weighed. 
A little window, that hawk’scage within, 

Which now through me as Hunger’s Tower is known 
(And others too its gates shall enter in), 

Through its small aperture to me had shown a 

Tull many a moon, when I dreamt ill dream true. 

In which the future’s veil aside was thrown. 

I saw this lord and chief his prey pursue. 

Chasing the wolf and wolf-cubs on the hill 
Which hideth Lucca from the Pisans’ view, so 

With hungry hounds well-trained, of eager will ; 

Guarlandi an^ Lanfranchi and Sismond’ 

He had there set the foremost place to fill. 

A little while, and sire and sons were found. 

So seemed it, weaned out ; fangs sharp and dread » 
Upon their flanks made many a horrid wound. 


rallied to the defence of lU Guelph ally azamftt the Piean Ghtbelhnes, and fhev put them 
selves under the command of (ruido da Montefeltro (C xxvil 67), who amved in Pisa in 
March 1389 llie Pisano then took the resolve which issued in the trag^y of which Dante 
celK The key-s of the tower were thrown into the Amo, and the prisoners were left to 
starve to death (/'anr 1 49X'503 , Pi// vu sn). 

A*i m the story of Francetca, Dante fixes precisely on the points in the tragedv which 
no one knew or could know, and evolves what must mve been, from the depths of nis own 
imagination 

^ “Hawks caye,’' Ital iruM/asmews, m the old sense of the word, as the place in 
which hawks, eagles, ftc . were kept during their moulting or " mewing “ season The tower 
may have been used for iliat purpose, but is said to have been known os the Torre de' Gualandi 
till after the tragedy, when it gamed the new name of TVrrr dtUo Fmmt It has been since 
destroyed 

9 * The “others "may refer to the fact that agrasdsonofUgoIino's, who had been rescued by 
his nurse and taken to Lucca, came to Pisa when he had ^pown to m'lnhood, and said that he 
wished to share the doom of his family llie Pisans imprisoned him in the tower, but allowed 
hib nurse to attend him, and both were liberated bv Qivles IV (see Phtlttik ), or, according 
to another tradition, Henry Vll of Luxembourg (Seurt ) 

99 The impnsonment, as shown above, bad lasted eight months The v I lumt for Ittn* 
is obviously inadmissible 

99 The Italian ** maestro e donno ” may perhaps convey a sarcastic reference to John xhi 13 
Extremest unlikeness was emphasised by using the words that described the True Shepherd. 

91 The dream is haunted as by memories of treachery On that mountain ndge (Monte Sm 
G iuliano) stood most of the fortresses which Ugolmo was charged with having suitendered 
to the Lucchese He is, as it were, the wolf the hunters are pursuing, and his children are 
the cubs The three houses of L 3s are tb^ of Pisan GhtbelUnes who were supporters of 
Ritggien. 
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BAD DREAMS: WORSE WAKING. tHttt, o. xxJBii. 


When 1 atroke, ere yet the night had fled. 

Still in their sleep I heard my children wail, 

Who there were with me, crying out for bread. 

Full hard art thou, if'grief shall not prevail «> 

To touch thee, thinking what my heart did cry ; 

When canst thou weep, if now to weep thou fail 1 
Already they had waked ; the hour drew nigh 

Till which they had been wont for food to wait. 

And each one’s dream brought sore perplexity. « 

I heard the locking of the lower gate 

Of that dread tower, and then awhile I stared 
In my sons’ faces, speechless, desolate. 

I wept not , all within as stone grew hard. 

They wept, and then my Anselmnccio said, m 

‘ What ails thee, father 1 Why this fixed regard ? ’ 

And still I shed no tear, nor answer made 

All that long day, nor yet the followmg night, 

Till the next sun was o’er the world displayed , 

And when there came a httle ray of light u 

Into the dolorous pnson, and I knew 
My own face by four faces’ piteous plight ; 

Then both my hands in anguish I gnawed through. 

And they, who deemed that hunger did constrain 
To eat, rose up with one accord to sue, n 

And said, ' 0 father, less will bo our pain 

If thou eat us , thou didst these frames array 
With this poor flesh, now stnp it off again.’ 

I calmed me then their anguish to allay ; 

That day, and then the next, we all were dumb es 

Hard earth, why opened not thy depths that day t ” 


^ The time w mentioned in connection with the prevailing belief as to the truth of morning 
dreams (C xxvl 7% 

* As stated above, there were two sons, Gaddo and Ugucaon^ two grandsons, Nino, 
sornamed Bngata, son of Count Guelfo, and Anselmuccio, son of Count Lotto (Murat vi 

S sX Many historians, however, including a chronicle of Fisa (Murat xy 579), spe^, as 
uite does, of four 

* Did Lam iv 4 float before the memory of the student of Jeremiah f (C 1 33). Here 
there is the added miseiy that the children cry for bread even in their sleep, as in 1 45 they 
dream of starvation, and when they srake, eadi tells the special form wlucn the hornff had 
assumed And m tne midst of this there came the sound which told them that all hope was 

a So passed a day and night, and then the father saw the herce rage of hunger in his 
len’s ftoes, and knew that nis osvn was growing to be like theirs. 

^ The diought is emomon enough in the conscious or unconscious poetry of all ages, but 
wab Dante then may have been a distinct echo of 673, xu 881. 
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And -vrhen unto the fourth daj we had come, 

Gaddo lay stretched before my feet, and cried, 

* Why, father, help’st thou not 1 ’ and there, in sum. 

He died ; and as thou see’st me, so I eyed 70 

The three fall down, and pensh one by one. 

The fifth day and the sixth, and then I tried, 

Already blind, to grope o’er them alone. 

And three days called them after they were dead , 

Then even gnef by hanger was outdone.” m 

Then, with his eyes askance, as this he said. 

On that poor skull he gnpped hu teeth full well. 

Which, like a dog's, upon the bare bone fed. 

Ah Pisa I shame and blot of all that dwell 

In that fair country where the St doth sound ; w 

Since neighbour states work not their vengeance fell. 

Let Caprai’ and Gorgona shift their ground, 

And make a dam for Amo’s issuing tide, 

60 that each living soul in thee be drowned ! 

For e’en if Ugolino rumour wide “ 

Did charge with guilt of citadels betrayed. 

Not by such torture should his sons have died. 


09 GaddQ« the elder of the two aon^ 

Here Agun we hmtate between iieeing in die worde the ongmating touch of the supreme 
artist, or an echo of the words in which Ovid vi 277) debcribes the gni^ j( Ntob^ 

** Corponbus geltdts tt «rduu muUo 

Oteula dajtmai maUm st^Premaper omna ** 

What ha« been called the ** teknopha^ of Ugolino ” hae become one of the burning 
questions of Dante s commentators, and volumes have been wntten on it The main ar^u* 
mcnt on the negative side is a scream of horror It was too homble for poetry, tou sickening 
for human nature to endure To this there seems a sufficient answer tin the facts (x) that 
Dante shrinks from no horro^ and fathmns the very depths of human muery , (a^ that like 
horrors have been enacted of old in the ht^ory of besieged cities {pntt xzvtii 56, 57 , 
a Ktna vi 28), and that our own time has not been without a proof that cannibalism is 
Mstbie even among avilised and Chnstiao men » that the suggestive reticence has a 
distinct parallel in ttut of C v (4) that the descnption of C xxxu 125 apparently indi» 
cates such an act On the other nand) Dante's words do not necessarily mean more than that 
UMino died not of gnef, but of starva&oa The paruhrswe of the whole story in Chaucer’s 
Monk's TeUt shows now that passue of the ud impressed itself on the minds of 

Europe, Michael Angelo and Sir Joshua Reynolds have made it memorable in art 
^ Compare the parallel imprecation on Pistoia, C xxv so-xa 

80 Itidy , as the land where st stood for ** yes,** as oc did in the S W of France (Langue d'oc), 
and 0>/ or ou* xn Northern France (y E i xoX The “ne^hbour states ” were Lucca and 
Florence Historians, however, saw in the disasters u^icn fell on Pisa at the hands of 
Florence and Genoa tne due puniAment of its guilt (Kr// vii, laSX 
80 Capraia and Gorgona are two islands near the mouth of the Amo. whid^ seen from 
Pisa, seem also to close it up Dante's wish ts that they would actually form a dam, so that 
the nver might drown the city with its pent*up waters. 

88 In placmg Ugoluio in Antendra, Dante seems to affirm the chaige Km he sp«^ as 
if It were more or Iw doubtful Three castles were said tobave been oetFayed to tneirioren- 
unc, four to the Luochesi {Nap 1. 3x3). 
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WIND ICE-COLD, BUT WHENCE! Imu,asxxin. 


GuilUess of crime tlteir tender age them made^ 

(0 thou new Thebes !), Bngat’, Uguccion, 

And those whose names my song above hath said. w 
Then by the frozen pool our steps passed on, 

Where it binds fast another people yet, 

Kot downward bent, but upward turned each one. 
Weeping itself makes them to weep forget, 

And grief, which finds a barrier in their eyes, w 

Is turned withm new angui^ to beget , 

For the first tears that flow grow cluster-wise. 

And, hke a vizor all of crystal made, 

Fill all the socket whence the eyebrows rise, 

And though, with homy numbness overlaid, m 

Through the sharp cold, the very nerves of sense 
Seemed all from out my countenance to fade. 

Yet thought I that I felt a wind somewhence. 

So I : ** 0 Master, who this air doth move 1 
Are not all vapours bamshed far from hence 1 ” us 

Than ho to me : “ Full soon thme eye shall prove. 

Thyself being there, the very answer true. 

Beholding what this wind doth stir above.” 

And one of that ice-bound and wretched crew 

Cried to us 1 “ 0 ye spirits harsh and proud, lu 

So that the lowest place is given to you. 

Lilt for me from mine eyes this icy cloud. 

A moment let my burdened heart find vent. 

Before my tears renew their frozen shroud.” 

Then I • “If thou upon my help art bent, us 

Say who thou art , unless I free thine eye, 

May I go down this loe-pool’s deep descent ' " 


•• Adolescence, the “ tender age " of man’s life, is reckoned in the Canv iv 24 as extend 
mg to the twenty fii^h year Chaucer (/ c) makes the tUeri of the Mrw children scarcely 
nve , but this has no foundation, and is at vansnee with history 
M ^e parallel w found in the cruelty with which Thebes treated the children of Cadmus 
M From Antendra we pass to Ptolomaa, where the souls are plung^ deeper in the fro wn 
pool, their faces just seen turned upwards. 

W The blindness of the ice^losed eyes is obviously the symbol of the induration of feeling 
and of conscience which the traitor's act brings with it as its natural consequence, and there* 
fore itspunishment 

lOB The icy blast, which the student of Nature cannot explain on any theory of evaporation 
comes, as u told in C xxxiv 51, from the wings of Lucifer 
iw Living men, even the souls of the lost (C v 140), know the relief of tears The crown* 
ing misery of the traitors against friends is that that relief is denied thm 
iV One notes the deliberate equivocation which finds its outcome in I 140 We may 
perhaps, as in C xxxii zojSi draw the lesson, not contemplated fcy the poet, that there is a 
danger lest wbftt seems a righteous uulignation agaiost evil— the doi ng well to be angry 
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Tlien h« replied : “ Fra Albcrigo I, 

Known by the fraite in evil garden bred, 

Ifow date for fig is paid me where I lie.” iw 

“ Oh ' ” said I to him, “now art thou too deadi” 

And he to me : “ How my poor carcase fares 
Up in the world, all knowledge now hath fled. 

This privilege our Ftolomaes beats. 

That oftentimes the spirit falls below, la 

Ere Atropos hath plied her fatal shears. 

And that thou may’st mote willingly bid flow 

The frozen tears, and scrape them from my face, 

Learn that as soon as men deal tresclierous blow, 

As I have done, their frame is seized apace i» 

lly demon’s power, who henceforth it doth guide. 

Till life has measured its appointed space . 

To such a pit as this it then doth glide ; 

And so, perchance, his body still is seen 
Above, whoso soul la freezmg at my side. is'> 

This, if thou’rt just come down, thou know’s!, I ween , 

Ser Branca d’Oria he, and many a year 
Has passed since he a prisoner here hath been.” 

“I trow,” said I, “that thou deceiv’st me here. 

For Branca d’Oria is as yet not dead ; uo 

He eats and dnnks and sleeps and clothes doth wear.” 

should lead us on to an evil like in kind to that adiich we condemn Men may become false 
through their scorn of falsehood, cruel iti their hatred of cruelty 
110 t ra Alhertgo, of the hout« of the Manfredi of Faenn, entered the Order of the Kuighti 
Joyous (C xxm 103X Hib cousin Manfred had struck him m a quarrel He hid his rage 
at the time, pretended to fot^ve, and invited Manfred to a feast When the meal was 
over, he cried with a loud voice, ** Now for the fruit armed men 

came from behind a screen and murdered Manfred and one of his sons {yiii x 2?X Hence 
(he proverb, ** the fruit of ]■ ra Albengo, *' for a treacherous revenge (Pulci Morf^ c 95). 

In 1 130 we have another proverbial equivalent of " measure for measure ” m a form specially 
appropriate See Aos tv 19. 

^^1 Manfred was slam in 1395 , Albengo was still living In lyoo. Hence Dante's wonder 
133 ’I'lje Ignorance of the lost as to what is passing m the woild extends even to the state 
of the body which Albengo had left behind him 

The name is probaldy connected with the Ptolemy who treacherously murdered Simon, 
the father of Judas Maccabseus, and his sons (s Macc xvi. xx-t6)f rather than with the king 
of Egwt who slew Pompetus. 

^ Of the three Parem or Fates of clatoical mythology, Atropos was she who with her 
shears cut the thread of life which her sisten span 
13 ® The thought is probably evolved from John xui 37, and may have seemed m cxplana' 
tion of the absolutely fiendish malignity to be seen in extreme developments of evil 
w As in I 133 , the question whether tlw body still lives on earth is one whi^ the lost ^1 
cannot answer What he does know is that the real Branca d Ona is at hu side. The 
treachery referred to was Branca's murder of his father>m 4 aw, Michael ZM^e (C xxii 38), 
m order that he might get possession of his post at Logodoro Branca d' wa was alive m 
1311 (/hwa c 111 App, Mumt ix 538), so that Dante's reproach was aimed at a man living 
when he wrote, perhaps even when he published, his poem. The *' kinsman was a nepnew 
who was an accomplice u the murder. 
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NO FAITH WITH TRAITORS. [mu, o. xxxiv. 


“ In moat above of Malebranche dread,” 

Said he, " where clammy pitch doth boil alway, 

Not yet had Michael Zanche ebown hie head. 

When thie man m hie place left fiend to stay 
In hie own body, end a kineman’e too. 

Who with him chose the traitor’s part to play. 

But hither stretch thine hand to me who sue ; 

Open mine eyes ” And I — I opod them not. 

For to cheat him was chivalrous and true. m 

Ha ' ha ' ye Genoese, ye strange bad lot. 

Ill-mannered, full of every purpose vile, 

Why doth the world not cast you out to rot t 
For with Bomagna’s soul most steeped in guile. 

One of yourselves, yea, such an one I found, us 

Whose soul now m Cocytus bathes, the while 
He seems in flesh to live above the ground. 


CANTO XXXIV. 


Tlte Gtudecea — Trailori to Gun Lerdt — Zuct/er — Judat — Rrutai—Camm— 
TIu Slait tan agam 


“ Vexilla Regia prodewnt, those of Hell 

Now meet us , wherefore look in front of thee,” 

My Master said, “ if thou canst see him well ” 

As when a thick cloud floats on heavily, 

Or when our hemisphere is wrapt in night, s 

A mill with wind-tossed sails far off we see, 

So now methought like structure came to light. 

Then from the gale I shelter sought behind 
My Guide, for other screen woe none in sight. 


m Se« note on 1 xt; 

lU There u no reawn to think that Genoa wa» wone than other Italian cities, but its 
annalSi like theirs, presented a sufficient calendar of crimes of perfidy and cruelty to justily 
Dante s condemnation {Murat vx 106 ). Possibly the poet was influenced by Vir^l s worn 
as to the Liguruui character, ** Coutilto vtrsart tMot ingrutut tt astUg' Painas ttniasii 
lubncu* art** ” {/Bn. xi 7oe-7S7) 

IM The soul from Romagna is Fra Albengo 

1 The opening words transfer to Lucifer, as with a gnm irony, one of the nandest of the 
Church’s Passion hymns, written in the 6 th century by t ortunatus, Bishop Poitiers^ 

*' Vgjeilta r$gu prodeunt, 

Fulf^t emeu u^sttrtumg 
Quo camo carmt condtfor 
Smpgtmu oitpatibulo ’* 
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LUCIFER IN GIUDECCA. 
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Kow I was there — with fear my rhymes I find — u 

Where every spirit lies all coveted o’er, 

And shows like straw in ctyatsl vase confined ; 

Some prostrate lie, some stand np evermore. 

Some on their feet, and others on their head. 

Some, like an arch, with head to feet tnmed o’er. ir. 
When just so far our steps did onward tread. 

It pleased my Master unto me to show 
Him who once all created beauty led. 

He from before me moved, and left me sa 

“ Look thou on Dis,” he said , “ lo ' here thou’rt come, » 
Where thou well armed with boldness needs must go ” 
How icy cold I then became and numb. 

Ask it not, Header, for 1 cannot write ; 

All language would be weak that dread to sum 
Heath was not mine, yet life had foiled me quite ; ss 

Bethink thee now, if that thy wit be keen. 

What I became of both bereaved outright. 

The Emperor of that dolorous realm was seen. 

From his breast upwards issuing from the ice ; 

And nearer I to giant’s bulk, I ween, » 

Than giants to his arms’ great stature nso, 

Kow what the whole thou canat imagine well. 

Which to the port is fashioned in like guisa 
Were ho as fair once as he now is fell, 

And then against his Maker raised his hood, as 

Well might from him proceed all woes of HelL 


Jn the last ind lowest circlci the immemon of the lost souls m the frozen lake, which 
we liave seen m itb several stages, is now complete , so complete that none are rcco|;msedt 
and the representatives of the Giudecca are confined to toe three who are m the jaws of 
Lucifer 

Ihe sin of Lucifer, the ** Son of the Morning” (Dante fo lows the patristic interpreta 
tion of the / tt/r of /ns xiv za), was in Cbruuan tradition that he fell, m the hour of liis 
creation, into the stii of pride on contemplating hu own ineffable beauty, and that this led to 
his rebellion Comp Furg' x\\ 95 , Par xtx 47 
^ The word “emperw ” had been used tn C i 114 of Here it is fitly used of the 

supreme enemy of C^d Comp Par xu 40, xxv 41 
91 Arithmetical commentaton amuse themselves with calculating the archfiend's height, 
starting from the pine>cone of St Peters laC xxxi 59, and amve at the conclusion that 
It was about 4a2afect, more or less. 

9® Dante, like Milton and the teaching of Catholic theblogians generalK , accepts the fall 
of Satan, itself explained by the assumption that crestei perfection implted perfect freedom 
of will, therefore the pMsibility of slo, as the explanation of all subsequent evil, moral 
and physical, tn the history of the un.vene ^So Brunetto in his leiorftio, c vii ) 
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THE TRIPLE-HEADED DEMON. [mix, a xxxiv. 


0 how it seemed to me a marvel dread 

When on one head I saw a threefold face ' 

One looked in front, and that was fiery ted ; 

The other twain close by it held their place, « 

Above the middle of each shoulder-blade, 

And rose and joined beneath the crest’s embrace 
The right a tmt of yollowish-white displayed ; 

The left was such to look on as are those 
There where Nile’s waters have an outlet made. « 

Beneath each head two outspread wings arose, 

Large, as befitted such a bird as that; 

No ship at sea such monstrous canvas shows , 

No feathers had they, but like those of bat 

Them fashion was, and so the pinions toased, ce 

That three strong blasts went forth from where he sat , 
By them Cocytus was all bound in frost. 

With his BIX eyes he weeps , o’er threefold chin 
The tain of tears and bloody dnvel crossed, 

AuJ with the teeth each misshaped mouth within, w 

In flax-mill wise, he crunched a sinner’s frame. 

So that three souls he tortured for their sin 
To him in front the bite as nought became 

To the fierce clawing, which oft left the spine 
Stnpped bare of all the skin that from it came. eo 

38 Agreeing in thii speculative point, Milton and Dante are divided, as b) a whole heiven, 
in iheir ireatinent of the rebel angel When the former spoke of the "archangel riiiiieii,'’ 
whobe " form had not yet loct all its original bnghtnesi, he mu*>t have written with a full 
knowledge of what Dante h^d written before h m, and his picture must ihciefore have been 
of the nature of a deliberate protest Dante a view, it need hardly be •idcied, is that 
which IS embodied in the grotesi^ui. demons of medieval art, as seen, rr m Orcignas 
fiescoes in the Campo banto of Pisa {Aui^ p 3^4^ i^nd in S Mana Novella at Florence 
(I? Aftneourtf 111 Pi 119), and Giotto’s in the Chapel of the Bar^eilo {Crow i p 
360-^63), painted in 1300, which actually reproduce Uie picture of the three sinners id 
the mouth of the triple headed Satan The symbol is, indeed, said to have been common 
before Dante (Didron, //n/ tie Dteu, in IVeg 609) Evil from hin standooint was to 
be represented as base and hideous, with no element of nobleness remaining Ihe three 
faces have received many different inteipretatious (x) 1 ney have been taken as the 
symbol of a Trinity of Evil, the antithesii, ot the Divine attributes of power, wisdom, chanty, 
asm C III 4-6, and therefore impotence, ignorance, and hatred, or pnde,envy, and impiety 
(3) The three colours have been treated as reprewnting ihe thiee parts of the worm then 
Icnowa, Europe, Asia, and Africa (,Lomh PhU , and many others), or as symbolic respee* 
lively of the three passions, anger, envy, and despair So Milton P L ,\y i44,who, how> 
ever eliminates the grotesque element (3) 1 he political school of con mentators see in the 
red face the type of the Guelphs, wh ise banmr was of that colour , m the black, that of the 
Nen of Florence , in ihe yellow, that of iys^ on the shield of France Of the 

three (i) seems most in harmony with Dante s mind 

Ihesia wings seem the only suivivil of the higher than archangelie state from which 
Lucifer had fillen {isa vi s , Rev iv 8) 

A The bat is, perhaps, chosen as the emblem of the will that “ loves darkness rather than 
light because its deeds are evil ” 

(3 Ihe explanation of the phenomenon that had perplexed Dante in C xxmii xo3~xo5 
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" That soul up there who pays the heayiest fine 
Is Judas,” spake my Guide, “Iscariot, 

Whose legs without with head mside combine. 

Of the other two, whose heads have downward got, 

Brutus is he who in the black mouth lies — ts 

See how he writhes, yet speaketh not a jot — 

That other Cassius is, so gross in size. 

But the night climbs, and now to take our way 
The hour hath come, for all bath met our eyes.” 

Then, as he pleased, upon his neck I lay, 71 

And he the vantage seized of time and place, 

And when the wings with room enough did play. 

He laid fast bold where shaggy sides gave space. 

From rock to rock descended downward then. 

And 'twixt the ice and thick hair moved apace. n 

When wo had reached the point where legs of men 
Turn round upon the tiuckness of the thighs, 

My Guide, with toil and eager'breathmg strain. 

Where his legs had boon mode bis head upnse, 

And as a climber grasped the hairy skin , « 

So deemed I Hell once more would meet mme eyes. 

“ Keep fast thy hold, for by such stairs we win 
Our way up," said my Master wearily, 

“ Thus, and not else, from this vast world of sin " 

^ The combination of the three tnitore ii the culminating point of Dante's political 
svstem as d(.t eloped in the JJe MmafrAtd (lu id) Jl be Church and the Empire are, each 
within Its own spnere, the repre^entitives the Divine Government The salvation of the 
world, the happiness of mankind, depend on the fail and righteous exercise of Uie powers 
of each within that sphere Ihe tresdiery of Judas was a sin against the Divine Head 
and Founder of the Church , that of BmtUh and Cassius against the divinely appointed 
head and founder of the Empire All three were sinners alike against God and against 
humanity, ^h><rers in the sin of Satan, their treachery being aggravated, as his was, ay in- 
gratitude towards their benefactors The allocation of the three ttaiturs to the three heads, 
gives some colour to one of the ethical interpretations noted above. Judas sinned through 
avance, Brutus through pride, Cassius through envy 

i*he descripiion of Lassius as ** gross m sire” i< at vananee with Plutarch, who speaks 
ofhiin(/ 7 ruf 99, Cms daX Shake^'peare does, as 'Mean and hunury ” Possibly Dante 
mixed him up with L Cassius, whom Cicero [pattl tu ) describes as 'Mat " 

M The mgnt 1$ that which follows Good Friday 1 he circuit of Hell has been made in 
twen^-four hours Dante is not to spend hts Easter Eve in it 

Thb exit from Hell reaches the extreme't point of groiesqueness The example nf V rgil 
at the close of /Cn vi . the authority of Uie ** /fee o/wr, Aic mdtrr vi isShfurbaue 

the slow process of a rea^cent through all the circlet thit he had iraveised \ ngil had cut 
theknotoylBadingiEiieasthroughthe"i\ory gate*'ofr 4 lsevision!»ofthenight( itn vi 899) 
Dante, falling back on hit physical geogniphy, remembered that the cent re of the earth is also 
the centre of mvity . that if that were once past, there might be a w ij leading to the upper 
world again ,Dut that in order to be m the normal attitude of man when tliat pas^ge was 
effected, it would be necessanr to effect a aomersauU When this is done, he looks from the 
rock, and sees, not the head, but the legs of Lucifer quivering in the air Thew^by which 
the two pilpimv travelled is left undesenbed, save thit it is difficult, rough, and dark, like a 
cavern, and that the ascent, like the desceut, v as accomplished m twenty Ibur hours. 
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ASCENT PROM EARTH’S CENTRE. [Htti, a xxxnr. 


Then thtough a rock’i vide hole he passed on high, 

And made me sit upon a maigin there, 

Then straightvay took his cautious steps to me. 

I raised mine eyes, and thought to see full clear. 

As I had left him, Lucifer upright ; 

And lo I I saw him now his legs uprear ; w 

And if I then was startled at the sight, 

Let the coarse herd conceive who do not see 
What the point was I passed with step so light. 

“ Else on thy feet,” then said my Guido to me ; 

“ Long 18 the way and evil is tlie road, w 

And soon the sun in middle tierce will be.” 

It was no stately hall of king’s abode. 

There where we went, but like a natural cave. 

Where rough the floor, and scanty light is showed. 

“ Eefore I tear myself from this drear gmve, iw 

My Master,” said I, as I stood erect, 

“ Speak a few words from error me to save. 

Where is the icel and what works this effect, 

That he there’s upside down 1 How hath the sun 
So quick from eve to mom made course direct 1” ks 
A nd he to me ' “ Thou stiU art dreaming on. 

As on the centre’s other side, where I 
My way o’er that world-piercing ser]>ent won, 

While I came down, on that side thou didst lie , 

Then, when I turned, thou didst the point pass through no 
To which all weights from every quarter fly, 

And ’neath the hemisphere dost now pursue 
Thy way, which is of that the opposite. 

Which the dry land o’erhongs, ’neoth whose vault slew 


M Middle tierce” is, in the Church reckoning of the T3th century, which Dante follows 
(Cfittv iv 93), an hour ^nd a half after ^unnse, half-wtv to the third nuur, the starting point 
varying with the length of the day Virgd speaks, it muit b« noted, from the point of view 
of tTO new hemisphere in winch the pilgrims are now travelling It had been night before 
(1 68) , It IS now morning (1 ii8), the dawn of EahterMunday 
m In the physical ^graphy of the i^tb Mnturyit was held that, as the hemisphere then 
known ae the abode of man was predoniinjstly land, so the other was, with the exception of 
the Mountain of Purgatory, entirely of water Jenieatem (the thought came perhaps from 
V 5) was the centre of the land-hemiflphere, and » defined a^ the '‘vault "or culminat- 
ing point, where the Sinless One suffered Lucifer fell from Heaven on the side the 
water hemisphere , the earth’s contents before him andappeared above the waters, while 
the land, disturbed as he fell, rose to form the island-mountain, and left the cavernous open- 
ing through which the pilgrims now wound their way upwards, aud was then ^Men for the 
first home of man, the earthly Paradise. 
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They Him whose birth and Me were unless quite. lu 

Thou hast thy feet upon the little sphere 
Which brings Giudeeca’s other face to sight ; 

Here it is morning when 'tia evening there, 

And he whose hair as ladder served us well 
Is fast fixed still as he did then appear. m 

On this side ’twas that he from high Heaven fell, 

And all the land that here was prominent 
Through fear of him beneath the ocean’s swell 
Took refnge, and beneath our half-sphere went , 

And that which here is seen perchance forsook m 

Its place to flee, upgathering its extent ” 

There is, from Belzebub as far, a nook. 

As IS the deep of that vast tomb below. 

Known by a streamlet’s sound — ^"twcre vain to look — 
Which in a hollow rock doth downward go isn 

Through channel it has made 111 lapse of age, 

'Winch slopes down gently as its waters flow. 

My Guide and I then made our pilgrimage, 

On that daik road the world of light to find, 

And, with no care to halt at any stage, las 

We upward clomb, he first and I behind. 

So that I saw the things that beauteous are, 

By high Heaven borne, in opening round defined , 

Thence passed once more to rehehold each star. 


Daiiic adopts the current tradition nf tbe Church* inherited from the Jewe* which 
identified the Heel/ebub of hr in (3 A’/itfr 1 a ) with tlie prince of the demOD$, and there- 
fore with Lucifer and batan ( «u 

^ 7 he streamlet, if u e care to abk questions* may probably be thought of an outlet of 
the Lethe of Pufg- axxiu 9 Sink remembered and retained, as in the rivers of Heli, 
ekpectally CoiAtui, •• ns forgotten and forgiven, all contribute to the everlabting cold which 
I't the doom of their first author 

^ The duration of the journey would aeem to have been, Uk« that of the deoeent, twenty* 
four hours It wa5 noon in I 105 It is mom agam m /'wry 1 13 

It IS characteristic that eich division of the poem ends with the word ** stars " To see 
them IS the fi st joy on escaping from H^l 1 o mount to them is the bliss of the cleansed 
spirit {Pur^ xxxiii 146) i he fulness of thebeUific vuion lies m the thought thit the l>\e 
which moves them moves also the desire and will nf each individual soul iPn> xxxiii 145) 
Many poets have written of the starry heavens No poet has ever received their voiceless 
preaching more fully than Dante We urn enter into nis feeling when he refused to accept 
his return from exile under degrading conditions, and asked Lan 1 not in ail places enjoy 
the light of the sun and of the bUrkT” ( 4 / lo, £7 /If in p 500) 
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PURGATORY. 


CANTO I. 


Invocation — The Beauty of the Shut — Caio of Uttea.—Tie CUanting of the 
Ptlyrm't Pace — The new Gvrdle. 

For fairer 'vratcia now before the wind 

Her sails my spirit’s little boat doth spread, 

Which leaves so dark and stem a sea behind ; 

And I will sing that second realm instead, 

Wherein man’s spirit frees itself from stain, t 

And giowoth worthy Heaven’s high courts to tread. 

Let Poesy, that was dead, rise again, 

0 lioly Muses, since that yours am I, 

And let Calliope lift up her strain. 

Following my song with that sweet melody *10 

Whiih smote the wretched pies, and made them own 
All hope of pardon passed for ever by. 

Tlic orient sapphire’s hue of sweetest tone. 

Which gathered in the aspect, calm and bright, 

Of that puce air as far os Heaven’s first sons, » 

1 The opening lines breathe a sense of relfd* in paating from the horrors of the Inferno to 
the mtlder dime of Purgatory T hat rebd would hardly have been felt bad D<tnte adored 
the tradittonal belief of the bchoolmen (I.omb Sent iv, 45A , Aqum Summ nt 69), which 
placed Purgatory in close netghbourhoM to Helh like it in its tormentt» save that here the 
torments were remedial With an almost startling boldness, Pante devises a Puigatory of hu 
own, a solitary mountain rising from the waters, which, in hi» geography, were believed to 
cover One whole hemisphere of the earth, and crowned with the easily ParadiNe 
^ The image was a favourite one Comp Sottn js , Cphv 11 z , Par 11. z*9, xxin. 67 
V The invocation of Calliope is an echo ix. 525 , Mfi v 338-340* 

1 ?^ daughters of Pierius, king of Thessaly, challenged the nine Muses to a trial 
of skill, and chose to sing the praises of the Titans who waired against Jupiter The end 
confessed themselves conquered, and weie changed into magpies {Mit v 

294-678), 

w The onental sapphire was that which was held by jewellers in higher esteem than 
others us rolour w*is recognised as the symbol of Hope Hence, perhaps, it was chosen 
specially for Bishop s nngs JBjratl, xxlv xo may h»/e been in Dante s thoughts 

The first arcle is that of the moon, as nearest the earth {Par n 30}* The whole scene 
IS that of a cloudless £asteivtide monung on the Mediterxanean* 


i8o BEAUTY OP THE STARS. Ipobo o. l. 

Kow to mine eyes brought back the old delight, 

Soon as I passed forth from the dead, dank air. 

Which eyes and^heart had veiled with saddest nigiit. 

The planet whence love iloweth, sweet and fair. 

Clothed all the orient with a smiling grace, » 

Yeilmg the Fishes, that her escort wera 
I to the right hand turned, my mind to place 

On th’ other pole, and four stars there beheld. 

Ne'er seen by any but man’s primal race ; 

From their bnght flames o’er Heaven a new joy welled. «• 
O widowed clime of this our Northern sphere. 

From sight of these by Nature’s law withheld ! 

When I had ta’en my leave of gazing there, 

A little turning towards the other pole, 

Where I had seen the great Wain disappear, m 

I saw, hard by, an old man standing sole. 

Worthy of so mueh reverenee in his mien. 

More could no father claim of filial soul 
Long was his beard, and white hairs there were seen. 

Which with his flowing locks agreed in hue, u 

That o’er his breast fell down, a twofold screen. 

u Th« 5tar is the planet Venus, the f>>mlK>l, as in Par viii i-xs, at once of human and 
Divine love, seen now as the Morniiifr btar Astronoroical calculations have shown that 
Venus at the end of March 1300 would use after the sun {Pkt/ ), and the Fishes before it . 
but It IS scarcely worth while examuiuig the poet’s description by the test of science 
^ The four stars are probably a reminiscence of what Dante had heard from M<irco Polo, 
who was in Venice from 1395 onward, or from some other oriental travellers at Genoa or 
Piso, or what he had read in the wutingi of Aiabian geographeis or aslronomers, of the con- 
stellation known as the Southern Cross (f/umi u 667) Here they are symbols of the four 
cardinal virtues of pre Chnstun ethics — fortitade, temperance, justice, prudence fC xxxi 
106)— as the three stars of C vm 8g aie of faith, hope, and cnanty Both as stars and as 
virtues they had been seen in their brightness only by Ad<m ancl Eve One may leave, 
noticed, but not discussed, the view that at the iraditiunal date of the creation, » c 4004, 
they might have been north of the Kqnator, and that their present position is a result of the 
precession of the equinoxes The disappearance of the Wain {Ursa Majpr) may be simply 
an astronomical note, bu* posubly there may here aUo be bomething to read between the 
lines. Marco Polo dwells on the strangeness of not seeing the pole-star as he went mto 
southern latitudes, such as Java and Madagascar (Kw/^, 1 265) 

8^ The choice of Cato as the warder of Purgato^ appears strange enough As a virtuous 
heathen, he might have been placed with bis wife, Marcia, in the itmbus of H x\ as a 
suicide, he might have been doomed, like Peter de VineA, to the seventh circle of Hell {H 
xiit. 58) , as an enemy of Cnsar, he might have gone yet lower down Lucan, however 
(proMbly al<iO the single reference iii jKn viii 670^ had obviously impressed Dante’s mmd 
with a profound admiration for Cato as one of tne great heroes of the annent world He 
bad chosen death rather than the loss of hbeity [Mon 11 5) He was worth'v, more than 
any man, to be a ^pe of God, whose call he obeyed even in the manner of his death 
Marcia’s return to mm was a parallel of the soul s return to God [Conv iv s8) Ihat hst 
thought, over and above a certain sense of likeness in character and fortune, presents the 
point of contact w th the position which Dante assigns to lum He became the representative 
instance of the law of AcU x 35 

M HiefUumtfled face and beard are clearly symbolic ofthe measure in which Cato had been, 
at It were, transfigured m Dante's mind by the four natural virtues Su^ a man, as having 
been a law unto himself {Rom n 14), might well be the warder of the Mountain m which 
•ouli were to recover their lost natuial nghteousness, and made meet for the supematuraL. 
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CATO OF UTICA. 


i8i 

The mys of those four stars, so pure and true, 

Adorned his face with such surpassing light, 

It woe as though the sun’s face met my view, 

“ Who are ye, ye who ’gainst the dark stream’s might « 
Have from the everlasting pnson fied t” 

So spake he, shaking reverend locks and white ; 

“ Who was your guide ) What lamp its radiance shed, 

As ye passed forth from out the night’s deep gloom, 
Which blackens aye that valley dark and dread 1 u 
Are then the laws of that abyss of doom 

Thus broken, or is counsel new in Heaven, 

That ye, though damned, to these my caverns come 1 ” 
Tlien by my Gmde to me a grasp was given. 

And I, by words and hands and many a sign, w 

To homage of the knee and brow was driven. 

Then answered he, “ My coming is not mine ; 

A lady came from Heaven, and with her prayers 
Did him who stands here to my help consign. 

But since it is thy wiU to know how fares h 

It with us, fully and m veiy deed. 

My wiU to say thee ‘Hay’ in no wise carea 
Hot yet IS he from life’s last evening freed, 

But through his madness came to it so near. 

He had but few short moments to recede. h 

So, as I said, ’twos mine this charge to bear. 

To rescue him, nor was there other way 
Than this by which 1 come and now am here. 

’Tuos muio the race accurshd to display, 

And now I purpose he those souls should know k 

Who here are cleansed beneath thy sovran sway 
How I have led, ’twero long to thee to show , 

But power tliut helps me doth from Heaven descend. 
That he may thee by sight and hearing know. 

^ Cato apparentW had «en Chcpilstima as theyemeraad from the cavern pathway that 
fro™ t"® rfbysh (// xxxiv i3|), but lake^ them for lo^t souls who, contrary to the law 
of mait V a6p perhaps of ii iii 9, had effected their escape 

** We note the fulness and courtesy of Virgil's answer to Cato, as contrasted with His 
simple assertion of Divine power in his reply to Charon {H 111 95) 

'pie thoughts of natural and spiritual death are intermiiigled in the hnes that follow 
For the whole passage, comp H u. 53-108 
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VIRGIL AND CATO. 
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Him on his course I piaj thee now befriend ; n 

He wanders seeking freedom, gift men bless, 

As he knows well who life for her doth spend , 

Thou know’st it, since death lost its bitterness 
In Utica, where vesture thou didst leave. 

Which the Great Day in glorious sheen shall dress n 
The eternal laws from us no wrong receive ; 

He lives, and Minos lets me roam at will ; 

I of that circle am where yet doth hve 
Thy Marcia with chaste eyes, who seemeth still, 

O holy heart, to pray thee take her back , » 

For her love's sake then this our wish fulfih 
Let us our way through thy seven kingdoms track. 

And of thy favour I will her apprise. 

Wish for remembrance there thou canst not lack ” 

“ So great the joy that Marcia gave mino eyes ss 

While I in yon world lived,” then answered he, 

“ That every wish I met as it did rise , 

Now that beyond that evil stream dwells she. 

She can no longer move me, who obey 
That law which passed when I was thence set free to 
Hut if a heavenly Lady guides thy way. 

As thou dost tell, there needs no fiattenng speech , 

Let it suffice thee in her name to pray. 

Go then, and gird thou this man, as I teach. 

With a smooth rush, and see thou cleanse his face, to 
So that each stain that lingers there thou bleach , 

7* The hberty which Dante was xeeking was spiritual » that for which Cato died political , 
but here aUo the two thouglits overlap one anotmr Cato had Lived not for hinx^lf, but fur 
the whole world {Comv iv 37 , Jlfon 11 5 ) 

71^ The words seem almost to imply the admission of Cato to the regions of the blessed, and, 
looking to the position of Khipeua in Par xx this is, at least, pMsibly Dante’s meaning 
If not, we must think of him as including the virtuous heathen in the words of JJan xu. 3, 
even though they ore not admitted to the supreme beatific vision 

79 Marcia (// iv 138) had been first Cato’s wife, was separated from him, returned to him 
in old age with the freshness of her first love, and sought that 
Ltctai tumulo sen/ttsse Catoms 
Marcta —Luc 11 341 

This, as said above, is taken by Dante as an all^ory of the soul’s return to God {Cfinv iv, aS). 

M The evil nver ss Acheron {H uu 78), 

99 The *' law ” implied seems to be that which separated Cato from the other souls, who, on 
the descent into Hades, were placed in the itmhts, while he was made waider of the Moun> 
tain of Cleansing, to which none, before that date, had been admitted llie husband and 
the wife, m the inscrutable decrees of God, had to remain in the place assigned to each, and 
the ties that had united them were broken 

Kemembenng /f xvi 106, retrace a profound meaning m the new symbol Dante had 
c*st aside the " cord ” of an outward ascetic rule He is now to gird hin^lf with the low- 
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For ’twere not meet hi« eye with any trace 
Of cloud and mist to that first Angel go, 

Of those who have m Paradise their place. 

This little island all around, below, 100 

There, where the billows beat upon the shore 
On the soft ooze, bids reeds and rushes grow , 
mo other plant that leaves and branches bore. 

Or hardened grew, could there its life sustain. 

For they yield not as each stroke passetli o’er. ii» 

Then by this way return ye not again • 

The sun, now rising, will direct you well 

The mountain’s height with easier climb to gain," 

Then vanished he ; and not a syllable 

I spake, but rose, and backward then I sped, no 

Close to my guide, with gaze that on him fell 
lie then began “ My son, in my steps tread , 

Let us turn back ; on this side slopes the plain, 

IJy slow descent to its low boundancs led ’’ 

Kear was the dawn its tnumpfa bright to gam no 

O’er morning’s mist that vanished, so that I 
Knew from afar the trembling of the main. 

Along the lonely plam our feet we ply. 

As one who finds the pathway ho had missed. 

And deems till then he wanders fruitlessly, m 

tVlien we had reached the point where dews resist 
The sun’s heat most, and bemg where the shade 
Is falling, slowly vanish into mist, 

Tlien both his hands upon the grass outspread 

My Master placed, with sweetness wonderful ; 115 

And when his meaning was to me conveyed, 

growing pliant ni^hf as th« emblem of humility (x Pri v 5). And, as he does this he is to 
wash, not his feet (as m JoAn xiu S'XaX hut 1 ^ face Ihe contemplation of evil tnd its 
punishment leaves a stain and a dimness which are adverse to the soul s punt> , and to the 
clearness of vision which » the condition of seeing God. Oti the symbolism of the rush, see 
Knsk MPa 233 

** The ** first minister’* is the pilot angel of C u 43 

^0 natural man pndes himself on resisting the adverse blasts of fortune fas Pante 
himself seems to do), but true humility sees m them the discipline appomied by the Divine 
will and submits {Par xvii 23) 

ii» xhe of the Italian stands for awns, not Aora 'The dawn scatters the early mist and 
shows the trembling of the waters Line 117 is an echo of the sfiUmUt tremulo sub lum/w 
^M^wr of /£», VII 9 X’he uuiumerous smile of jf!.sch P V was, of course, unknown to 
Dante. 

lU We note the parallelism of contrast with Af i 3 
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THE GIRDLE. 
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I turned to him my cheeks, where tears fell full ; 

Then to my face he did the hue restore 
"Which Hell haddiidden, and left veiled and dull. 

So came wo down upon the desert shore, i*> 

Which ne'er saw man upon its waters sail. 

Who then retraced the path he thus passed o’er. 

Tlicrc, as tliat other bade, he did not fail 

To gird me, and — 0 wonder • — for as fast 
As he those rushes gathered, weak and frail, 

There, where he plucked, they sprang ere moment passed. 


CANTO II. 


The Dawn — The Angd PdU and hu FretgJU of Soule — Meeting with Caedla 


The sun already had the horizon gained. 

Whoso full meridian circle covers o’er 
Jerusalem, with highest point attained ; 

And night, whoso path wheels where his went before. 

Forth from the Ganges with the Scales uprose, s 

Which she lets fall when reigning high once more, 

So that Aurora’s beauteous cheeks disclose. 

From where I stand, the white and cnmson sheen, 

Ifow passing with the hours to orange glows 


Ihe iilmost maternal tenderneu of Virgil xxiii 38, xxiv ao) is again seen The 
highest office of a noble poet, as a *' schoolmaster leading to Chnst,” is to cleanse the soul 
from home, at leaht, of the stains of evil, and so prepare the way for a more thorough puniica- 
tioii 

138 Possibly there is a reference to the voyage of Ulysses as told in H xxvi 149 
13S We are reminded of the **prtmo m-vnlto non dr/icti olUr'* of /Ftt vi 143 Here it 
becomes the type of the inexhaustible power of Divine gmee, which gives iowuneiis to all 
who seek it, even when it works through human wisdom 

1 It IS the morning of March 97th or 96th (h aster Monday nr Easter Day) The Mount 
of Purgatory is the antipodes of Jerusalem, and the two have thereiore a common lionron {H, 
XXXIV XX9) It IS nightfall on the Ganges, sunset at Jerusalem, early morning on the inoun' 
tain Dante assumes that Jerusalem lies midwav between the (langes and the Pillars of 
Hercules (C xxvit 3I The Scales are the consteilanon Libra, which is in the meridian at 
the vernal equinox at midnight, and at the autumnal equinox sets at 9 p m Ihs Scales 
then fall from the hands of Night, when the nights are longer than the days We note, as 
faeforeon/f xi itj^ixS, the poet’s elaborate description of a very simplefact 
7 The description, like that of C 1 (x6, indicates the keen observation of the phenomena 
of the changes of an Italian dawn in spring— first the while and vermeil tints, then the deeper 
orange 
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THE ANGEL PILOT. 
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Still lingering by tbe sea our steps did lean, u 

As those who on their way move pensively, 

"Who go in heart, and yet with loitenng nuen. 

And lo * as when the morning draweth nigh, 

Through the thick vapour Mars grows fiery red, 

Down 111 the west, where ocean’s wide iilains he, is 
It chanced — so may its beams on me be shed 
Once more ' — a light across the sea so flew, 

No wing of bird more rapidly had sped. 

From which as I my gaze awhile withdrew 

To ask my Leader questions yet again, » 

I saw it, as it brighter, fuller grow , 

And then on either side there did appear 

I knew not what of white, and then below 
Came forth another slowly, and drew near. 

My Master for a while did silent go, ss 

While those white objects now as wings we saw, 

Then, when that pilot he began to know, 

He cried, “ Haste, haste, and bend thy knee in awe , 
llehold God’s angel , fold thou then thine hands , 

Now shalt thou see such ministers of law. w 

See how above man’s instruuients he stands. 

So that ho needs nor oar, nor other sail 

Than his own wings, between such distant lanils. 

See how ho pouits them heavenwaid, nor doth fail 

With his eternal wings to fan the air , ss 

Nor, as with mortal plumes, does change prevail” 

Tlien as ho nearer drew to where w'e were. 

That bird of God m clearer light was drest. 

Wherefore mine eje that near sight could not bear, 

13 The readings vary (i) (8)x^/ (3) sul and others I follow fi) 

Another nctual remini^uce of Mar^ Men in ue west, while Venus wan rising in the east 
On Maiw, see Par xiv 94-soa , Comv u 14 In tne latter pnssage Uaiite mentions thnt 
fiery vapours m the lorm w a cross were seen near Mars at Florence m the b^izming oi her 
troubles 

* Various readings give aptrttr, a^Parvtty and a^parter 

contrnst with the journey through Hell There Dante had seen only lost souls 
and demons Now he is to see the angeU of God on tbcir minutnes of service. 

3^ The boat moves without oars or sail or other instruments (this is clearh the meaning of 
solely I*y the volition of tbe angeU Cotnp the Cuirtinet ** vot eA* tnttndindo 
and the comment on it in Conv it. 14 &o ulso Par 1 xo3->za6 

^ ” as applied to the angel may have come from Statins, who applies 

at*$ and to Mercury (74rd 1 49a, frAr 1 s, loa) 
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THE FREIGHT OF SOULS. 
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But down I bent it. Then he came to rest w 

Hard by the shore, with boat so quick and light, 

It barely skimmed the waves that round it pressed. 

The heavenly pilot on the stem upright 

Stood, with all blessing on his look enrolled. 

And in it sat a hundred spirits bright. o 

Then “ Inrael de Egypto ” heard I told, 

As with one voice they chanted out their lay, 

With all the psalm doth afterward unfold. 

Then on them he the cross’s sign did lay. 

And they all threw themselves upon the shore, a> 

And quick, as when he came, he went his way. 

The crowd there left behind, as not before 
Familiar with the region, gazed around, 

As one u ho seeketh new things to explore. 

The sun’s bright darts were speeding with quick bounds, is 
Those shafts witli which, as weapons bnght and keen. 
The Capricorn ho chased from Heaven’s mid-grounds 
When that new people, with a questioning mien, 

Looked to us, asking, “ If the way ye know. 

Show where the path to scale the Mount is seen.” « 
And Viigil answered, “ Ye believe, I trow. 

That we have had expenence of th.s place , 

But we are strangers, e’en as y e are so , 

Before you we have come a little space. 

And by another way, so steep and dread, 

’Twill seem but sport the ascending path to trace ” 


The anMl so to speak, the Charon of Purgatory, and his boat that of which Charon 
had spoken (// lu. 03), a he boat has come, it will be remembered, from the month of the 
Tiber^ loi] 

M The V / ^rta for Mrea gives the wggesttve thought that even to hear the report of 
the angel’s nuuesty would be as a foretaste of the blessedness of Heaven 
^ Ine wordh strike the keynote of the Pwfx *1 he hymns, psalms, and anthems of (he 
Church* with the music which was their fit accompaniment, are as much the characteristic 
of this part of the Comm as groans and ^ighs and thunder are of the /m/ Ps cxiv , which 
meets os here, has the interest of having bees specially chosen by Dante himself as a repre- 
sentative instance of the fourfold method of interpretation ( Cohp 11 t) In the letter, it 15 


simply histoncai , allegorically it typifies redemption, morally conversion , anagogically (for 
which, perhaps, our “ mystically " is the best rauivalent). the exodus of the soul from the 
bonda^ of corruption to the glorious liberty of the sons of God(/i,p Can Grantff, 7) Ihe 
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CASSLLA 
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The souls, irho clearest proof of me had read 
That I was living, breathing vital am, 

21'ow waxed all pale and were astonished , 

And as to messenger who olive bears n 

The people gather, bent the news to hear. 

And each to trample on the others dares. 

So with fixed gaze upon me they did stare. 

That troop of happy spirits, as if each 
Forgat the cleansing that should make them fair n 
And one I saw before the otliers reach. 

As if to embrace me, with such warmth of love, 

It did my heart like action promjitly teach. 

O ye who, save to sight, mere shadows move * 

Three times around it I my hands did fold, m 

Thrice on my breast did those hands empty pro^ e , 

My look", I trow, my thoughts of wonder told , 

For then the spirit smiled and back did flee. 

And I in zeal to follow him waxed bold. 

Sweetly lie hade me etay, and tranquil be . m 

Then knew I who ho was, ond mode my prayer 
That he would halt awhile to speak with me. 

He answered me, “ As thou of old wost dear 

To mo i’ tho flesh, so art thou, now I’m freed ; 

Therefore I atop. But wherefore com’st thou hero 1 ” » 
“ Casclla mine ' that t once more may speed 
This path again, my journey now is made,” 

Said I, “but why was such deUv decreed!” 

^ The oM Greek Roman custom vfKu,h placed wreetha of olive on the brow, or a 
branch in the hand, of the meh^nger of peace or wictoiy, eesns lo have lingered on through 
the Middle Ages (Soph (EJ R 9 ^ 2 , vui xz6, xt loo) A picture has been painted 
by Mr F W Topham, *' A Messenger of Good Tidings," representing a horseman faring 
on high a branch of olive as he brings news of relief to f lorence m 1496 (// IV P) 1 he 
newly arrived souls gase on the living man whom they see on landing, as the crowd at 
Flormice or Verona gared on such a mes^nger Wonder passed into sympathy, s\ mpatby 
to love 

^ The soiilb of the saved seem thought of as clothed in » quaxi-corporeal form, more subtle 
than those of the lost vii ixi, xxix 75) Ihe lines that follow are a direct reproduc* 
tion of yEn vi 699-701 

But one solitary record^ a note to a madngal by Lemmo di PistoiA m the Vatican, that 
It was set to music by Casella— remains Wyond what Dante tells of his friend From 
Milton onwards (.&«»«. oh li Zrawri ), most Dante students have seen in this one of the most 
charming episodes of the poem, helping us to understand the poet's youth, with all its high 
aspirations, its love of music and song, its capacity for friendship 1 he date of Casella's 
death isuuknown, but the text indicate> that it was »ome months, or it may be years, before 
Z300 The Angel of Purgatory is ever bearing the souls of the dead, who are capable of 
ranfication ana need it, from the mouth of the liber, but takes or leaves at his discretion, 
Casell^ “ It were, the Paiinurus of the (Alh tii eoa, v 337 h hae 

been onen left behind Dante wonders that be is among the wrw arrivals. The explanation 
It that be mignt have stayed still longer, but that die Indulgence proclaimed for tlie year of 
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CASELLA'S SONG. 
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And be : “ No cruel wrong on me is laid, 

If he who takes both when and whom he will w 

Hath many a time my passage here gainsaid, 

For all he does is ruled by nghteous will 

These three months past he hath been wont to take 
Whoe’er with peace his course would fain fulfil , 

Whence I, ■«ho by the shore did sojourn make, *o» 

Where Tiber to the salt wave tribute bniigs. 

Was by him welcomed as for pity’s sake. 

He to that outlet now outspreads his wings. 

For evermore the souls are gathered there 
Wliom no decree to Acheron downward flings.” los 
And I “ If no new law from thee doth tear 
The skill or memory of thy songs of love. 

Which used to calm of yore each eager care, 

I pray thee still thy power to comfort prove 

On this my soul, which, with its fleshly mould no 

O’erburdened, sad and sorrowful doth move ” 

“ 0 Love, toho toUh my soul dost converse hold,” 

He then began so sweetly to intone. 

That still its sweetness thnlls me as of old 
JIj Master and I too, and every one ns 

Of those with him, seemed in it fully blest. 

As if their minds could dwell on that alone. 

That music did the thoughts of all arrest, 

Fixed and intent , when lo ! the old man cried, 

“ Ye laggard spirits ' why so quick to rest 1 mo 

What means this 1 What neglect your feet hath tied 1 
Haste to the Mount, and purge the soil away 
Which from your ejes the face of God doth hide.” 

Jubilee, beginnins from Chnfltmas jaoa. bad led the Angel to brlnjf all who sought to come 
(See the Bull of Boniface VllI tn Boehmer, Cer/ /$tr Canon ii zigs, in Scart) 'Ihe 
htninge l^nd as to the Tiber is perhaps a symbol of the dogma extra ealesiam nulla 
talus The souls of imperfect Christiana wail m the Ante Purpatenunt, as penitents, in the 
ancient discipline of the Church, wailed in the church porch 1 have not traced the existence 
of the belief elsewhere Had Dante found it at Rome as a new>bom mythus engendered by 
the excitement of the Jubilee, or did he hear it from his friend the Buhup of Ostia? 

Ihe ** new law’^mdicatch a doubt rising out of the words ot Cato (C i 85-90) Could 
the disembodied soul renew the memories the old fnendblnp which was so great a joy on 
earth? 

The Cantone which thus begins furnishes the subject of the Third Book irf the Com 
Had Casella set it to music in those bvgcDe days? Could any words paint the effect of 
such music on a poet's soul better than tnotr of I zoB? 

118 *< Snsvantt not amlatfam, is obviously the right reading Cato reproves the souls for 
loitering 

Beneath the veil of the outward story we read the thought that no memories of the 
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E’en as the doves who through the meadows stray. 

Gathering or grain or darnel tranquilly, m 

And not a whit their wonted pnde display, 

If aught they see which them doth terrify. 

Will of a sudden cease to seek their food, 

Eecause a greater care constrains to fly. 

So saw I then that newly gathered brood, im 

Cease from the song and flee towards the hill. 

As one who goes, nor knows the goal pursued ; 

Nor moved we onward with less eager will. 


CANTO III. 


The Journey to the Mountain of Cleanttny — The Soule that leait — The exeom- 
muniealed Manfred. 

And then, albeit that their sudden flight 

Had scattered them through all the wide champaign, 
Turned to the Mount whore leadeth Beason right, 

I to my comrade true drew close again ; 

And how should I without him e’er have gone 1 s 

Who up that mountam would my steps have ta’en T 
He seemed to me within himself to groan. 

O Conscience truly noble, pure, and chaste. 

How keen the pangs by thee for small ills known ' 

And when his feet had laid aside the haste 10 

Winch robs each gesture of its dignity. 

My mind, till then within itself embraced. 

Took wider range, as if with eager eye. 

And turned my glance upon the mountain near, 

Which rising from the water seeks the sky. u 


wt, however tender, must be allowed to hinder the progress of the soul which is pressing 
forward to purification 

^ Aiva H y 6a, so here, doves furnish the poet with the precise lUustraUon which he 
needs. Comp J^ar xxv 19. 

Reproduced from f'" JV c. i?, not perhaps without a reminiscence of Heb xi 8 The 
act of aelt-surrender to the discipline of purification is one of the ventures of faith. 

8 Reason ” is probably that of the human soul punfied by Pmne grace 

* The sense of companionship and guidance is as strong as ever But what causes Viigirs 
haste and remorse? Does human vasdonu sympathising with afiection, regret that it had 
allowed the memories of past days to interfere with the oisciple’s pi ogress, so as to incur the 
reproach of the more stoical Cato * Was ibis example of the sensitiveness of consuence 
needed for the poet's inner self! 
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The son, which, fiery red, shone on our rear. 

Was broken there before me in the way. 

As on my form its rays were brought to bear. 

Unto one side I turned m sore dismay, 

Lest 1 should be abandoned, when I saw at 

That before me alone the shadow lay. 

And then my Comfort : “ Why this faithless awe 1 ” 

So he began, with face full tamed to me, 

“ Think’st thou that I my guidance will withdraw ? 

’Tis eve already now, where buried he » 

The members withm which I shadows made 
Naples now hath it, ta’en from Brindisi. 

Now if there fall in front of mo no shade. 

Wonder not more than that two separate rays 

Meet in the heavens, yet neither is delayed. » 

To suffer freezing cold and torturmg blaze 

Bodies hke this doth Power Supreme ordain. 

Which wills to veil from us His work and ways. 

Insane is he who hopes our reason vain 

Can scale of path the height that knows no end. » 
Where Persons Three One Substance doth contain. 


1 * The redaeu of the sun indicates that it was still early dawn, perhaps an hour after 
sunrise 

U In Hell there was no light of sun or stars {H l 6o, sxjuv and so ibe phenomenon 
had not occurred till now 

V Dante follows the traditional epitaph dH Virgil— 

** Mantua me gennit Calabn rakutre , tenet nunc 
Farthenofe * 

I cannot help quoting a verse from the striking hymn said to have been sung at Mantua in 
the fitieenth ceaiury, and, it may be, earlier. In the Festival of St Paul St Paul, it was 
said, went to Naples to visit the tomb of Virgil — 

Ad Maronts mamaUnfn 
Dnclnt,fud\t tufer mm, 

Pte rerrm lacryttue, 

* Quern te,' inqmt, rrddidusem, 

6s te wvum tnvemstem, 

Peetarum Maxim* * ** — Daniel, TM*t, Hymn, v 866 . 

It must be added, however, that Daniel quotes it from Schlosser {Lied dir Ktrcke\ who says 
that he could find no MS of the ^mn, and had only heard this verse of it, repeated by a 
brother who had lived at Mantua. On the whole, the evidence w ho^ All that we can say 
Ik that, whether Dante had heard it or not, it is in full harmony with his feeling. 

U The answer pomts, like St. Paul’s in i Cor xv , to the impotence of human reason. 
God can provide a body material enough to suffer, but too subtle to mtercept the li ght- 

W The mystery of mysteries prepares the soul to acquiesce m the fact {quia in Medieval 
Latin states a fact and not a reason) without asking for the cause, final or efficient So in 
ArnLAn Pott c 13, and elsewhere, the fin ( s fact) is contrasted with the jidri (s reason 
why) Had man’s intellect not been finite and clouded, there would have b^n no need of 
ttie Incarnation Reason must be content to receive the revealed truth in ibe lowliness of 
faith It was through the lumtauons of their intellect that the wisest of the heathens (in the 
* many others " Vu^ sorrowfully includes hiaself)failed to attain to the knowledge of GoJ, 
the aMcnce of whicn kept them in the outer Umbu* of unsatisfied desires. 
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VIRGIL'S REMORSE. 


19! 

Be ye content, 0 men, to keep in eight 

What 18 , for could ye knowledge full acquire. 

Then Mary’s birth-throes had been needless qmto . 

And thou hast seen the unsatisfied desire w 

Of men, whose yearmngs then had found repose. 

Who vainly now eternally aspire. 

Of Aristotle, Plato, and of those 

Still many more, 1 speak,” — and then his head 
He bowed in silence, brooding o’er his woes. is 

Kow towards the mountain’s base our footsteps sped. 

And there we found the precipice so steep. 

That all m vam liad been the nimblest tread. 

The rocks that Lerici and Turbia keep. 

The barest and most broken, wore a stair a> 

Compared with that, which one might lightly leap. 

“ Who knows which side an easier slope doth bear,” 

Then said iny Master, halting on his way, 

“ That one who has no wings may mount up there 1 ” 
And while, with eyes down-bonding ho did stay, u 

With eager mind to scrutinise the road, 

And my gare upward o’er tlie rock did stray. 

On the left hand, a band of souls there showed. 

Who, as in our direction, moved their feet. 

Yet hardly seemed to stir, so slow Uiey trod ; » 

“ Lift up thine eyes,” 1 did my Guide entreat, 

" See one on this side who’ll give counsel wise. 

If thou thyself hast no suggestion meet.” 

Then he looked on me with frank open eyes, 

And said, " Let us go thither . they come slow, u 

And thou, sweet son, to stronger hopes arise.” 

Still was that people as far off, I trow, 

(I say when we had gone a mile or more) 

As far as stalwart hands a stone could throw, 

^ Thecompanwn indicate a reminisceoLC of Riviera travelling, wh ch, before the Cornice 
Road, must have been rough and penloui enough l/eriLt, in the Gulf of Speazia, Turbia, 
not far from Villafrancai are named as the teunaaries of Li^na. Even ao ateep waathe fir^t 
climb up the Mount of Panfication 

Ai Virgtl knew the pathways of Hell (/f ix so), but Purgatory was a new r^on to hum 
Human wisdom could ^ee the con^equencea of un? but wa* at sea aa to the mode of its removaL 
Both the higher and the lower aelf look out for the guidance of those who are bound on Uie 
same journey All that Virgil can do is to bid hia scholar ** hope on, hope ever ” 

1 he soulh that meet the pilgrims are 0 >9® thoke who, though repentant at laet, have yet 
died excommunicated lliey know the way (C iv tSh which, as yet, they may not tread. 


DANTE'S SHADOW. 
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When they all gathered where the hard crags soar n 

Of that high cliff, and stood erect and close, 

As one who, doubting, halts to look before. 

“ Ye spirits, whom Divine foreknowledge chose, 

Whose end was blest,” spake Virgil, “ by that peaee 
Wherem, I deem, ye all shall find repose, n 

Tell us where slopes the mountain, that with ease 
We may have power to dimb the upward way , 

The wisest man lost time doth most displease.” 

As tender ewes from out the shcepfold stray, 

By ones, twos, threes, and others timid stand, co 

While on the ground their eyes and noses play. 

And what the foremost doth, that doth the band. 

Around her pressing, if to halt she chance. 

Quiet, though why they do not understand, 

So I beheld the foremost one advance as 

Out of the fold of that blest company. 

With noble mien and modest shrinking glance. 

And when those in the vanword did espy, 

The broken rays that fell upon my right, 

So that the shadow o’er the rock did lie, w 

They halted, and drew back at that same sight ; 

And all the others, who came close behind, 

Did just the same, though why, unknowing quite. 

” I own to you, ere questions utterance find. 

This IS a human body which ye see, ts 

And hence the shadow on the ground defined. 

Nor marvel ye at this, but deem that he, 

Not without strength that cometh from on high. 

Seeks o’er this rampart to find passage free.” 

So spake my Guide, and that good company 100 

Said “ Turn ye then and now before us go,” 

With back of hands they signalled us to try ; 

And one of them began . “ Thou who dost go 

This w«y, whoe’er thou art, turn here thine eyes, 

And tlii^k if thou m yon woild me didst know ” 10s 

Th« ** head ” of the flocis n ft noun of multitude » the foremost 1 he ^ouU are startled 
b; the shadow cast by Daotb s body, as he bad been by the absence of VirgU s shadow 
(1 ax). s 
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MANFRED. 




I himed to him, and looked in ateadfast vise ; 

Fau waa he, goodly, and of gentle mien, 

Bttt one biov idioved a awotd-atroke’a injuriee. 

And when I humbly said I had not seen 

His face before, he said, “ Then now behold,” no 

And showed a wound his neck and breast between. 

Then . “I am Manfred,” with a smile he told, 

“ Grandson of Constance, of imperial state, 

Therefore, when thou art where thou wast of old, 

Go to my daughter fair, 1 pray, whom fate us 

Hath made the mother of Sicilia’s pnde. 

And Arragon’s, and there the truth relate. 

If other tale be told — that, as 1 died. 

My body pierced with twofold deadly wound, 

'Weeping I turned to Him whose love flows wide. loo 
Dreadful and diro the sms that wrapt me round. 

But such wide arms hath Goodness infinite 
That room for each returning soul is found, 

And if Cosenza’s pastor had read nght — 

He was by Clement sent my steps to chase — las 

This Scripture wisely, as by God’s own light, 

113 Manfred, a natural son of the Emperor Frederick li , bom in Siuly tear 
6n 4^) speaks of him as mhenCuiK both the accomjrfishmentB and the nobleness of his father 
llieir Papal enemies chai^d Manfred with beim; an Epicurean, like Fred rick, and with 
indulging in the same hcen^, and accused him of^bavuig caused the death of b» brother^-, 
Conrad and Heniw, and even of his father He was excommunicated by Innocent IV , ana 
was still under ttat sentence when he fell in xa66 at the battle of Benevento His body, 
after being earned through the streets of that town on an ass was brought before Charles 
ofAnjeu Even the French nobles bc^ed that tt aught have Christian burial, but the King 
rcFused, on the ground that he was stuT excomDinnicatrd, and the body was biined under a 
cairn of stones at the foot oi the bndge at Henevento. Even this, however, did not satisfy 
the hatred of hir Papal foes, and Clement IV sent the Cardinal Archbishop of Cosensa to 
urge that the body should not be allowed to pollute a land which belonged to the ChunJi, 
and so the corpse was disinterred and found a final resting place on the banks of the Verde, 
identified by some writers with ^e Ltrts or Gar^liano, on the confines of ApuUa and the 
Campagna (AY// vii p. Milm Z C v! ^78, Wmo 8-10) We note once more, as in 
the case of >rancesca 0^ V ]a^'X38)and Ucolino (M xxxiii 19-75) the creative insight of 
Dante's psveh^ogy Kohistoran rec^s Manfreda peutence no one had been present to 
report bis last woras in the heat of battle Historians reprebcnt him as being licentious and 
irrelimous (AY// vi 46) But what Dante had beard of bis character £ j xa), perhaps 
alw (t ID?) what he had heard of the expression of hisface, led him to feel that, m the absence 
of the unbelief which ^ced hts fkther m HeU (Zf x 119), such an one mtui have repented 
A Sicilian chronicle desenbes him as 
Ridtftu oettlis (Murat. Scr Rtr It viu 6^)« 

Constance, daughter of Roger, king of Smly, and wife of Henry VI , through whom 
the crown of that utud descends to Freuenck II 

The daughter la another Constance, who married Peter of Artagon and had three sons, 
Alpbonso (<f taox) Frederick, king of Sicily, and James, of Airagon, who are mentioned dis- 
^ragingyr in C vii. X19 , Par xlx X30. was Dante contemidatiDg a visit to Arragoa when 

in Did Dante believe the darker charges brought against Manfred? Possibly y«, and 
therefoit made Manfred a ^pical instance of the tnfinite Compassion that receivea all pent* 
tents, even though imider jnpal excommutucatioti, The linutatioa by that Compassion of 
Toil. 1, N 
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My bones had still found rest, were that the ease, 

At the bridge-head to Benevento near. 

Where the vast caim stands bulwark of the place 
Kow the rain bathes them, and the atomi-winds bear iso 
Beyond the realm, yea, hard by Verde’s stream. 

By him, with lights extinguished, carried there. 

Nor by their maledictions lost, I deem. 

Is Love Eternal beyond power of change. 

So long as Hoiie’s young buds with verdure gleam. us 
True is it he whom hardened sms estrange 

From Holy Church, though he repent at lost. 

Must needs upon this Imik an exile range. 

Full thirty-fold for all the penod past 

Of hia presumptuous sms, unless, perchance, no 

Prayers duly offered make the time speed fast. 

See, if thou canst my blessedness advance. 

And to my Constance dear the plight reveal 
Which thou hast seen, and what my hinderance , 

We here of prayers on earth the virtue feel” i« 


CANTO JV. 

The tteep AiatU—The PenttenU of Out eleventh Hour — Btlaequa, 

When, or through sense of pleasure or of pain, 

Which seizes on some &culty of ours. 

The soul (loth, as absorbed by it, remain. 


Papal power to condemn u, of cour>e, the counterpart of the limitation of its power to absolve, 
by the i>ivine Kighteousness, in the case of Ouido of Montefeltro xxvii 85>xa9) 

ISS Xhe body of Muifred had been thrown out on the banks of the Verde with the nncing 
of belU and the extinguished, inverted torches which belonged to the ritual of exconimunica* 
tion(Milm L C yi 344). 

US Green, as the sign of life, and therefore of hope It is perhaps suggestive that it was 
Manfred's Mvounte colour, and that through hie be always dressed m green {ytU vi 46) 

U 9 The authority of the Church is, however, so far recognised that the contumacy which 
does not sedc for release from censure must be punished thirty-fold Hence Manfi^, excom- 
municated by Clement IV in 1365, dying in 1366, was only just admitted to the vestibule of 
Purgatory 

14 * The good Constance is the daughter spoken of in 1 115 

14 * Throughout the Purr Dante emphasises the doctrine of the Fathers and the Schoolmen 
as to pnmrs for the dead They avail /‘tuf dtmtnuUonem and as a iatujachen 

tor sins (Aquin. Summ lu. 71, Sf Lomh. iv 450). Comp C iv 134, v 70, vl 36, 

XI 34. 
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It seems to give no heed to other powers ; 

And this refutes their error who surmise 5 

That one soul m us o’er another towers ; 

And hence, when aught doth &11 on ears or eyes 
'Which keeps the soul drawn to it mightily, 

Time, all unheeded by us, onward flies ; 

For one power is perceptive faculty, 10 

The whole soul is the other’s residence, 

And this IS as in bonds, while that is free. 

Of this I had a true expenence, 

So did that spirit’s voice my wonder fill •, 

For fifty full degrees the sun rose thence, u 

And I was not aware of it until 

We came to where the spirits to ns cnej. 

All with one voice, “Lo, hero ye have jour will ” 

Oft doth the peasant churl a gap more wide 

Close with a pitchfork fall of bnar or thorn, s# 

"When the grape’s clusters are by autumn dyed, 

Than was the pathway where we then did turn. 

My Guide and I, as I behind him sped, 

■When as that troop away from us were borne 
Sanleo one may scale, down Noh tread, » 

To Bismantova’s topmost height aspire, 

With feet alone , here needs one wings instead, — 

Swift wings I mean, and pinions of desire. 

Led on by him from whom my spirit drew 

Hope of success, and guiding light of fire. w 


^ llie condemnation is directed against the n<ttonic view of three separate souls in mm 
(Tim 69, Aiist tie Am hi }, or» perlups, the Maotebean error, condemned in the eighth 
General Council (Can vul) of two souU C<»np R Browning, A Death i» the Desert 
Dante follows the more accurate language of Aquinas (•famw i 76. qu> 3), that there is one 
soul, with the potencies or faculties of livuig, feeling, reasoning (comp Cenv 111 s, iv 7) 
Ihe fact which Dante desciibcb is the concentratioa of the soul on one thought or sensation, 
so that ail other consciousness is xuspended Of this, Socrates, Aquinas, and Dante lumself. 
of whom it was said that he would stand in meditation motionless for hours together, weie 
notable examples (Smith's Diet art (Tntfuei, 

U The fifty degrees would imply a period of about two hours, during which Dante had 
taken no heed of time 

^ The note of time is suggestive It is just when the grapes are ripening that the keeper 
of the vineyard stops up every np 1 he ethical meaning of the narrow gap is the same as 
that of the ** strait gate' and '^narrow way** of vii 14 
SB More recollectums of Riviera and other travelling (C 111 49) San Leo, not far from 
San Manno, is m the duchy of Urbmo , Noli, between Savona aud Fmale, on the Western 
Riviera, BismantovA, near Reggio and Modena Dame had obviously expenences of all 
three, and had found them sufficiently difficult ^ ascent Here keen desire gave winp to 
feet hands. 
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THE PILGRIMS' REST. 
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We mounted up, that broken rock-path through ; 

And on each aide its baitieis hemmed ue m, 

And the ground- called for feet and hand-grasp too ; 

And when our way we to the edge did wm 

Of the high bank which slopes towards the plain, w 
“ Master,” said I, “ what way shall we begin 1 ” 

“ Let not one stop,” said he, “ descend again ; 

Still press behind me to the mountain’s height, 

Till some wise Guide to lead us on shall deign.” 

The summit was so high it bai&ed sight, so 

And steeper far it rears its sloping side 
Than line that doth bisect an angle right 
Then I, o’er-spent and weary, thus rephed : 

" 0 my sweet Father, turn thou here and see 
How, if thou stay not, I alone abide ” so 

“ My Son, up yonder, onward press,” said he. 

His finger pointing to a ledge above, 

Wliich on that side the hill girds evenly. 

So strong to spur me on his words did prove ; 

I forced myself, and near him clambered on, s> 

So that my feet did on that comice move 
Then we sat down there, both of us, each one 

Turned to the Fast, whence we began to nse. 

For in thus looking back is full joy won , 

To the low sliores I first bent down mine eyes, us 

Then raised them to the sun, and saw its rays 
Smite on us from the left with groat surprise 
And when the Poet saw my puzzled gaze 

As then I looked upon the sun’s bnght car. 

Where ’twixt us and the North it tracked its wars, m 


*7 We read between the lines, and find that the one counsel which human wxMlnm can give 
to the soul that is wearied with its upward way is, at any rstc not to take one downward 
step, but to follow the guidance of the higher Keanon till a yet higher guide sZiail come. 

A mountam sloping at an angle of 45^ presents, it must be admitted, a somewhat senout 
problem. 

U Acting on the counsel given, helped by the presence of his Mentor, the pilgrim reaches 
the first terrace of the Mountauii and there finds a restiDg>place« 

M The ** memitusst iMvaiti ” of 1 003 is stated as a law of man s nature He who 
has overcome his first difficulty “ thanks God and takes courage." C< n'est qut U premttr 
/ms fut eouit 

tnJO As in Cow 111. 5^ Dante delights tn imannins the phenomena of the Antipodes 
beyond the Tropic of Ci^ricorn There the siin, which we see in the south at noon, would 
be seen in the north. If the sun had been ui Gemini (Castor and Pollux of 1 . 6x), it would be 
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Then he to me : “ If Castor-Polluz star 

Were now attending yonder mirror clear, 

Which downward, upward spreads its light al.ir, 

Then wouldst thou see, far closer to the Bear, 

The reddened Zodiac on its circuit wind, u 

Unless, perchance, from its old path it veer. 

How that may he wouldst thou be fam to find. 

Think thou within thyself how Zion stands. 

So with this mountain on the earth combined, 

That each the same honson-kue commands, n 

With hemispheres diverse, and so the rood, 

To drive on which unskilled were Phaeton’s hands, 
Thou’lt see how this must on one side be showed. 

While that upon the other side is seen, 

If that thy mind its path hath ngbtly trod ” 75 

“ Never, O Master mine,” said I, “ I ween. 

Saw I so clearly as I now discern, 

Whore until now my spmt weak hath been. 

That the mid-circle of the Heavens that turn. 

Which IS in science as Equator known, » 

'Twixt winter placed and where the Son doth bum, 

Por reason which thou tell’st, must hence be thrown 
Northwards, as far as did the Hebrews old 
Behold it, stretching to the hotter zone. 

But if it please thee I would fam be told » 

How far our journey ; higher doth the hill 
Rise than mine eyes can raise them to behold.” 

And he to me ■ “ This Mount, is such that still, 

Beginnmg from below, ’iis rough and steep. 

But as one chmbs the less he finds it ill. w 


seen still nearer to Ursa Major, t * . farther to the north We seem, in all these istronomical 
|msaages, to see the poet with his globe and astrolabe before him working out his problems 
ihe word **ruhecchio” in 1. 64, is taken by most commentators as » ruddy, by some as 
«• miU wheel, and thus applied to the Zodiac 1 he ** ancient road ” is the echoic of our 
globe, representing the sun’s apparent course through the signs of the Zodiac 

In the winter of either the northern or southern hemisphere the equator lies between 
that hemisphere and the path of the ecliptic 

M The reading quanto rather than qnando gives obviously a closer meaning Dante 

has learnt is not generally that Jenisa em (implied in the ‘‘Hebrews’^ and the Mountain of 
Purgatory are in different hemispheres, out that the one is precisely the antipodes of the 
other one, as far south of the equator as the other was north 

The parable here is so plain that he who rnns may read The work of purification is 
complete when there u no inner conflict which makes it uifficuU. 
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Thetefote when thou from it such joy shalt reap, 

As makes thy journey seem as light and smooth 
As in a boat that down-stream course doth keep, 

Then shalt thou reach thy pathway’s end in sooth. 

There hope thy panting breath awhile to rest ; u 

More I speak not, but this I know is truth.” 

And when he had these words on me impressed, 

A voice not far off cned “ But thou, perchance, 

Shalt have to halt ere that as one distressed.” 

And at that sound we each turned round our glance, loo 
And saw upon our left a rock nse high 
Which erst nor he nor I to note did ehance ; 

Thither we drew, and then we saw full nigh 

A troop of souls behind the great crag’s shade. 

As one who stands still, resting slothfully ’ los 

And one who seemed to me with toil o’erweighed. 

Was sitting down, his arms around each knee, 

And low between them was his face down laid , 

“ 0 sweet my Lord,” I said, “ look here and see, 

And gaze on him who seems more negligent u» 

Than if Sloth’s self his sister claimed to be.” 

Then he turned to us, gaze upon us bent, 

Scarce lifting up his face above his thigh, 

And said . “ Mount thou : thy valour is not spent , ” 
Then knew I who he was , nor then did I, ns 

Though still that struggle made me panting tread. 

Allow myself to halt till I drew nigh. 

When I came near he hardly raised his head. 

And said “ Hast thou seen clearly how the Sun 
O’er thy left shoulder his bright car hath led 1 ” 110 


" The werningvoice checke the enthu vseni of a too eager climber, who thinks he can nress 
upward without aa interval of repose Is it a friendly or an unfriendly warmne? cviiical 
or simply prudent, like the "rest ewhlle" of a higher Master! (Marki\ 31 ) Ihetoneol 
11 iip-iay suggests the formw The slothful man ines 10 make others like himself and to 
magnify the congers and sunenngs of the upward path {J*rav kkvi 23), 

1 W The picture is that of a specially Italian fonn of the /hr Hunte One in that attitude 
was, aa it were, the very brother of hloih 

The speaher had overheard the question and answer of II 57-80 with the self satisfac- 
tion of the jluggard, who is content with observing the fact, wuhoui nther the wonder or the 
question which form stertiaK-pomt of science Such mea may well have vexed the soul of 
Pante in fats geographical or astrononucal studies. 
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His sluggish mien, and vords that slow did ran, 

Did more my lips a little to a smile ; 

Then I began ; “ Belaoqoa, now I’ve done 
Grieving for thee, but tell me why this while 

Dost thoa sit herel Expectest guide or fnend 1 m 
Or does thy wonted habit thee beguile 1 ” 

And he : “ What boots it, brother, to ascend. 

Since there God’s angel, sitting at the gate. 

Would not permit me to my pain to wend t 
First it behoves that I outside must wait, uo 

While Heaven moves round the measure of my years, 
Smce my good sighs, delayed long, came too late. 

Unless, ere that, some prayer a succour bears. 

Uprising from a heart that lives in grace ; 

What profit others that Heaven never hears ? ” in 

And now the Poet mounted on apace 

And said, “ Come on, thou see’st that now the Sun 
Is at mendian height, while Hight to trace 
Her pathway o’er Morocco hath begun.” 


CANTO V. 


The PmitmU of the Um Jlfitiute— Suon Conte da ItontefeUro — La Pm 


1 HAD already parted from that ^ade. 

And in my Leader’s footsteps followed on. 

When one behind, who sign with finger made, 

Shouted “ See there, it seems as if there shone 

Ho sunshine on the left of him below, s 

And seems he moves as doth a living one.” 

Mine eyes I turned on hoanng him speak so. 

And saw them watchmg with astonishment, 

Me only, me, and that light’s broken glow. 

IS* Of Belacqua nothutg is known boyond the fact that he was a Florentine, and a maker 
of musical instruments, probably, theraore, a fnend of Casella and Dante His tune was 
spent chiefly at his work, his dinner, his susia Dante once reproved him for his ina^mty, 
and was met with the answer from Aristotle, et qmtsctndo antmiu 

sa/tefu*' (Seart , }V^ 90) He might have added the dictum of Bih 

happinesB coDkists m leiMire (o^oA^ The picture now drawn might almost be UMled 

ndihut " It IS allowable to trace an associatiou of ideas leadinf on from C a sel la (C* u QsV 
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“ Why ie thjr mind thus on itself intent t ” k> 

Then said my Master, “that thou’rt slow to walk 1 
What boots it Jihee what by their whisper’s meant 1 
Come on behind me ; kt the people talk ; 

Be thou hke tower that bendeth not its height, 

And doth the fierce winds of their victory baulk. u 
For aye the man m whom thoughts weak and light 
Spring, each on other, from the goal doth roam, 

For one still weakens all the other’s might.’’ 

What could I answer more than just “ I comet ” 

So spake I, somewhat touched with that same hue, » 
Which worthy of forgiveness rendereth some. 

Meantime along the slope there came in view 
A tribe that moved in front a little space. 

And verse by verse sang Miserere through. 

And when they noticed that I gave no place » 

Through this my body for the light to go. 

Their song to one long, hoarse “ Oh * ” changed apace 
And two of them as envoys then did show. 

And ran to meet us, as of us to learn : 

“Let US, we pray, your state and business know.” » 
Then said my Master : “Ye may now return, 

And take back word to those who sent you here, 

That m this man true flesh they may discern. 

If they stood still to see his shadow there, 

As 1 suppose, enough has now been said , 35 

Show honour, and more kind will he appear.” 


IS The words find en echo to the inscription at Marischal College, Aberdeen-^THEi ^aib . 
t2UHAT SAiE THSi 7 LETTS THEM hAiB, which, m Its tum, IB but E translation from the Greek 
In y N c 14 we have Che other side of the poet's character ' 

18 As elsewhere, Dante's self scrutiny leads to the discovery of the two elements of the 
poet's nature (x) an almost morbid sensitiveness to the criticism of others on what seems 
to then strange or startling in hi^ acts or words ^ (e) the scorn of that criticism to which his 
higher nature, impersonated lo Virgil, leads him. The humility of which the rush-girdia 
was the symbol (C i 94) was with him, as with St Paul, compatible with a profound ultimate 
indifference to man's judgment (i Cor iv 3) One can almost fancy that the lines were 
wntten after he had seen men pointing at him in the streets of Verona, and bei^ ^cm 
whispenng, ** There goe^ the tium who has been m Hell ” The siimie of the tower » as an 
echo from ./Sh x 693-694 Line x6 expresses the result of an induction wider than the self* 
scrutiny Ihe man who cannot hold out agamst what people say, agunst the vexing 
thoughts to which their words give nse. loses all energy and consutency of character One notes 
the conSCioiK blush with whiA Virgirs rei»oof is accepted, the discernment also which reeog* 
nises that sttcii % blush does not always make a man worthy of the pardon o( his but 
that this depends^w the nature of the fault and the character of the offender 
8A The b. Dante had felt, as thousands before and after him have felt, 

that that Psalm stru» the keynote of all true penitence and punfication. 

88 In Hell the poet's work^ on his return to earth, was limited to reviving the fame xv 
ZX9), or, at farthest, vindicatuig the character (/f «ii 53, xxxii 138) of ^e souls with whom 
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I7e’er in my «ght haye fieiy vapotus sped 
In eaily eve to deave the blue serene, 

Or clouds of August in the sunset red, 

More quick than they anon to turn vere seen ; a 

And turning so, when they the others met, 

They wheeled on us, like squadron without rem. 

“ The folk that press us form a throng close set,” 

The Poet said, “and they imploring come; 

So still go onward, onward, listening yet.” is 

“ O soul that tak’st thy way to blessed home. 

With limbs the same as those thy mother bore,” 
Shouting they came, “stay here, and look if some 
Among us thou hast ever seen before, 

That news of him to yon world thou mayst bear ; » 

Ah 1 why dost go 1 Why haltest thou no more 1 
We oil a death of violence did share. 

And smners were, e’en to our latest hour; 

Then light from Heaven made our vision clear , 

So by repentance and love’s pardoning power ss 

We passed from life as reconciled to Ood, 

On Whom to gaze strong yearnings us devour.” 

And I, " Though eveiy face to me is showed, 

Yet recognise I none ; but if aught please 
That I can do, 0 spirits bom for good, » 

Tell me, and I will do it, by that pcaco, 

Which makes me, following such a Guide as this, 

Seek it from world to world and never cease.” 

And one began , “ Each one full certain is 

Of thy good will, though oaths of thine were none, os 
Unless thy wiU through want of power shall miss. 


he came in contact Here he can do more hy asktng their fneods on earth to pray for their 
growth m holiness, and therefore for Iheir peace 

^ Partly an echo of Virg Gfarg i 365*367, but embodying also (s) the medimval theory of 
the ongmot sliooung sUrs(/Vin « 33), <») the well-known fact that August is the month 
in which they most frequently appear Milt P L iv 536 may be compared, as describing 
the same phenomena Clouds of August ” are m the objective case 

M The leaning of the poet to the larger hope {Par xix 70*1x4, xx 94-135) appears in the 
promuience to *he power of penitence, even r» artteaio mortis^ with no priestly absolu 
tio^ no recorded confession, under least favourable conditions, to win the phoning grape 
of God He would have taught, as Latimer and Pusey did, that there was time lot that 
repentance between the uplifting of the headsman's axe and the faul stroke 

®6 Comp J H, Newman, Dream ^Gerenttut ‘*Thou wilt be sick with love, and yearn 
for Him (p. 355, ed 18B3). 
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JACOPO DEL CASSERO. 

Whence I, who speak before the rest alone, 

Pray thee, if ever thou that land dost see 
’Twixt Charles’s kingdom and Bomagna thrown. 

That thou wouldst ask of thy great courtesy n 

That Fano’s prayers may be on me bestowed. 

That I may purge my grave iniquity. 

Thence sprang I, but the deep wounds, whence there flowed 
The blood wherem of old I dwelt secure. 

Were given in land by Antenon trod, n 

Thera where I dreamed my safety was most sure : 

’Twas he of Eate had it done, whose spite 
Went far beyond what justice could endure. 

Eut had I towards Mira taken flight. 

When I o’erta’en at Oriaco stood, «> 

I still had breathed in yonder world of light. 

I to the marshes ran, where reeds and mud 
So tangled mo that I fell there, and saw 
Upon the ground a pool of mine own blood.” 

Then said another, “ That which thee doth draw u 

Be thine, the wish to mount this lofty hill, 

So thou help mine by love’s all-pitying law 1 
Of Montefeltro once, Buonconte still . 

hlor others, nor Giovanna, for me care. 

Hence as I walk sad looks tell tale of ill ’’ n 


^ The fint speaker is JacoM del Cassero of Fano» m the March of Ancona, between 
Romagna and the kingdom of Kaples. then (in 1300) under Charles of Anjou His family 
were of honourable fame from the tenth century onward Jacopo himself was an ally of the 
Florentine Guelphs against Arezso in 1283, was Podestk of Bologna in zso6, and in 1298 was 
invited by Maffeo Vibcnnti to act as Podesdi of Milan On his way thither he was assasti 
iiated near Padua by the emissaries of Azso VIII , Marquis of Este, Malatesta of Rimini 
being suspected of some share in the murder His tomb, with a long LaUn inhcription is in 
the Church ofS Domenico in Fano It describes him as the and 

ends With invoking the prayen of the Virgin for his soul ** rht^toeot tgxAsr %t regnet 
tntmme dent " Inat last line may have suggested Dante's treatment of the facts. Jacopo 
was said to have provoked Asxo by having spoken of bun as a traitor and a coward 

The local tradition that Padua was founded by Antenor (his gnve is still shown and 
there is a Caff al Antenor j Amp 231)11 a sufficient explanation of the term Remembering, 
however, Dante’s associations with the name Antenor {H xxxii 88), its use here was pro* 
bably intended to be suggestive of the complicity of the Paduans in A^o’s guilt 

7* Mm and Onaco both he m the country between Padua and Venice Jacopo fled to 
the latter, found himself entangled in the ma^y swamps, and bled to death. 

88 The Buonconte who speaks was the son of the Guido da Montefeltro whose tale is 
told in H, xzvii 67^x36 He commanded the forces of the Aretines in the battle of 
Campaldino (xaSo), in which Dante^ Vieri dei Cerchi, Corso Donab, Guido Cavalcanti, and 
the brother of imiicescaof Rimmi had taken part iVtU vu. 13). All that was known of 
hts fate was that his bodv was never found Out of that single fact, and the indifference 
shown to his menuMy by hit widow (1 80), Dante constructs the tale ^ infinite sadnewi that 
follows, all the more notable because its hero had fought on the opposite side to hu. Here 
the soul knows that as ytt no prayers are offered for him on earth, nut even by hu Giomumo. 
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And I to him ■ “ What force or chance did hear 
Thee so far off from Campaldino's plain, 

That thou vast buned, no man knowmg vhore 1 ’’ 

“ At Casentino’s foot,” said he again. 

There flows a stream as Archiano known, k 

Which from the Apennine convent seeks the main. 
Tlieie, where it drops the name it once did own, 

I came, my throat with many a wound pierced through. 
On foot, and all the plam was blood-bestrown. 

There my sight faded, and With it utterance too loo 

Ceased with the name of Mary ; and I fell. 

And my corpse hfeless lay exposed to view. 

Truth wiU I speak ; do thou the living tell , 

God’s angel took me, and Uell’s loudly cned, 

* Why Tobb’st thou me, thou, who in Heaven dost dwell! 105 
Thou hear’st the part that ever shall abide, 

b'or one poor tear that cheats me of my prize ; 

The rest shall by another doom be tried.' 

Thou knowest well how m the air doth nse 

That humid vapour which in raindrops breaks, u« 

Soon as it mounts where cold pervades the skies. 

Then came that Evil Will who evil seeks. 

That only, with his mind, and with the power 
His nature gives him, moves the wmdy reeks ; 

And so the valley, at day’s closing hour, m 

From Fratomagiio to the mountain-chain. 

Ho veiled with cloud, and made the heaven to lower. 

So that the pregnant air condensed to rain. 

The showers fell fast, and 10 the gullies came 

So much of them as earth could not contain , i» 


He begins by narratnijg hi< flight from the battle field to the Casentino (/f xxx 65), or upper 
valley of the Amo llie Archiano is a torrent stream that flows frem the Apennines 
above the monastery (strictly hermitage) of Camaidoh, founded by S Romuald of Ravenna 
in xoia (Par xxti 49) Buonconte reached the stieam wltere it flows into the Arno, sank 
exhausted, his last utterauce being a cry to her on whom be looked as Our 1 ady. Mother of 
Comjpassion* Ihe scene that follows reminds us, in part, of the tale of Montefcltro'b father 
in a xxvit lie, m part, also, of the tradition as to the \aody of Moses in /utie v. 9. Here 
the demon, defnuded of the soul, areaks his vengeance on the body As in legends with- 
out end(the belief surviving in the modem ** typhoon *'), the storm that follows, though natuml 
forces are employed, is traced to the demeue power as its cause Pratomagno was on the 
left bank of the Amo, not &r from Areszo The streams were swt^len with the ram , the 
Archiano, mto which the woun^sd man fell, bore him into the Amo He sought, in the 
double agony of soul and body, to express hu faith in the Crucified One by placmg his arms 
cross-wise on his breast 
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And, as with tonents strong they one became, 

Towards the kingly river on they passed 
So quickly that no force their strength conld tame. 

My frozen body near its mouth at last 

The tagmg Archian found and drove amain in 

r the Amo, and set loose the cross which fast 
I o’er my breast made, when I bowed to pain : 

It rolled me on its banks and m its bed , 

Then girt and hid me with its stolen gain.” 

“ Ah ! when thou back unto the world shalt tread lao 

And hast found rest from thy long pilgrimage,” 

So a thud spirit, in due order, said, 

“ Let me. La Fia, then thy thoughts engage ■ 

Siena gave me hfe, Moremma slow 
He knows it, who, with ring of marriage, iss 

Made me, espoused before, wear jewel new ” 


CANTO VI. 


The Crowd of the watltng Onet — Their Prayer for Prayere — Bordello of 
Mantua — iammtatione over Italy 

When game of Zara cometh to an end. 

The loser stays behind in sorrowing mood : 

Goes o’er his throws again, and fain would mend ; 

Off with the other moveth all the crowd. 

One walks before, one closely clings behind, s 

And, at his side, of notice one is proud, 

1 ** The Pia was a lady of Siennat of the house of the Gua«teUonL Her first husband 
was Baldo dei Tolomei, bv whom she had two sons, bbe was left a widow in isoo, and 
documrats are extant in which she gives an account of the property she held for them Her 
second husband, Paganello, had a castle in the Maremma, to which he took her, and where 
she disupeared, no one knowing how The early commentators conjecture that she was 
thrown from a window of the cabtle into a deep gorge below Liater gue^^es suggest that the 

husband coolly watched her decay as she sank under the local miasma {/i xmx 48) (Scart ) 

IsBtely, howevtf {Acael June to. x886}, a Siennese scholar. Banchi. has announced that 
his researches have brought to light a very different story, the Pia dei Tolomei having died 
tn x3x 8 For this, however, we have to wait 
IW I adopt the reading ** referring the iMHtUaia to the first marriage. One 

notes hero also the bitterness of the feeling that there are none praying for her soul on earth 
—that he to whom she speaks is the only one from whom she can look for prayers 
1 The game of mra (s sero, the term being apphed to certain unlucky throws) was played 
with three dice. The rules of its nme we may well pass over What we note » the vivid 
picture of Italian mediaeval hfe which the hues bring before us The u played m 
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He paosea not, this friend or that doth nund. 

And he who gets hu hand no more doth preas ; 

Thua through the throng hia aafe way he doth wind. 

So was I in the midst of that crowd’s stress, 10 

Turning to them, now here, now there, my face, 

And from them freed myself by promises. 

One 1 saw there, an Aretine m race, 

'Whom the fierce arm of Ghm di Tacco slew. 

And one who perished drowmng, m the chase. u 

Neat me, with outstretched hands entreating, drew 
Fredenc Kovello, and the Pisan youth 
Who made Marzucco show his greatness true. 

I saw Count Orso , him too who, in sooth. 

Through envy and fierce hatred, lost his life, w 

And not for guilty deed ■, so spake he truth ; 

Pierre de la Brosse I mean . and let the wife 
Of Brabant, lot her now on earth take heed 
Lest she should join a herd with worse ills rife. 

public , the loser goes ov^r the game again m his thoughts that he mafprofit by his blunders » 
the bystanders crowd round tlie winner, hoping for a share w hii winnings. ^ Pante says, 
was he The souls cX chose who had been cut uff in the blossom of their sins found in him so 
ready a sympathy that they crowded round him, each seeJcing to tell his own sad tale of woe, 
each asking for the alms of pr lyer 

The Aretine was Benincisa da Latenna, who had studied ovil law with Accorsio 
{H in ito)at Bologna, and was made judge at Aresso In that character he condemned 
to death two relations of Ghino di Tacco, who led a robber>life in the Maremma, and Ghino, 
in revenge, subbed him os he was sitting on ha judgniettt>seat m Rome. Gh tuo hunself had 
taken possession of the Pope's c*istle at Radicofani. and led tho same kind of life there, 
not without occa<^lOllal toucbck of Rohm Hooddike humour or pity towards hu victims, of 
which anecdotes arc told not essentul to our understanding Dante He was of Siennese 
origin, and belcin«d to the noble family of the Pecorel da Tuinta According to one 
account, he was afteiward> reconciled to Boniface Vlll , made a Knight of St John, and 
given the post of Prior in one of tlicir hospiuda. The last fact may, ui part, account for the 
prominence which Dante gives to his crime {Bemv ) 
u The other Arctwe is identified with a huuo or Ciaccio, who is said to have been 
drowned in the Amo as he fled from the field of battle » Bibbiena, Montaperti, or Cam- 
paldino being conjecturally named as the scene of action. 

17 Frederick Novello was, as the name indicates, the son of one of the Casentino counts 
of that name (his father was a Ghibelline and Imperial Vicar in luscanyk said to have died 
in Imttle in isho, but nothing more is known of him Dante, who knew the family wdl, may 
have named him by way of comfort to those who mourned nis loss. He had seen in him the 
germs of a pOMible repenunce. As to him of Pisa," we have Uttle beyond conjectures built 
upon the text The nearest approach to a coherent story is that Giovanni, «on of Marsucco 
Seomigiani of Pisa, wa^ put to death by UgoUno , that the father then, calmly and without 
reproaches, represented to the tymnt that it would be to his honour to allow me body to be 
buned, and that Ugolmo yielded to hu unportunity Ihe father afterwards (1286) entered 
the Franciscan Orotf (or perhau the FmU Gauaenti — Fhtt ), and a sonnet addressed to 
him by Guittone of Arecso u stm extant The two last facts may probably have mtereated 
Dante in the hittory 

1 * Of Count Orso we know cien less than of Marsucco. The only coiyecture worth 
noticing, as presenting a point of contact with another part of the Cemm , is that which rcpoiu 
him to nave belonged to the Ghibelline family of the Alberti, and to have been murdered by 
bis cousin the Count Alberto of Masgona {H, aaaii. 59) 

9 * In Pierre de la Brosee of Pans come within the range of a better known histoiy 
He was a surgeon m the court of Philip the Bold oi Frgmce, and on Uie deads of Louis, the 
King’s eldest son by hu first wife, accused hu second wife, Mary, daughter of die Duke of 
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As soon as I from all those souls was freed, « 

Who only prayed that others for them pray, 

That they might holier grow with greater speed, 

Then I began ; “ It seems that thou dost say, 

0 my true Light, in text express and plain. 

That to no prayer doth Heaven’s decree give way ; » 

And yet this tribe is eager prayers to gam 

Shall then their hope be proved a thing of nought 1 
Or do thy words thought unrevealed contain?” 

And he to me ' “ My text is clearly taught , 

And yet that hope of theirs leads not astray, as 

If to discernment reason sound be brought 
For height of justice doth not fall away. 

Because love’s fire doth in an hour complete 
The debt which he who dwells here needs must pay. 

And there, where I of this same point did treat, o 

Default was not amended aught by prayer. 

Because the prayer no grace from God did meet 
But m a question rousing such deep care. 

Decide not till She tells it all to thee. 

Who light ’twixt truth and mtellect shall bear w 

I know not if thou understandest me ; 

1 speak of Beatrice , her, o’ the height 
Above, all blest and smilmg, thou shalt see.” 


Brabant, of having poisoned him The charge was dismissed, and, according to one story, 
the Queen revenged herself by charging him wiih a treasonable correspondence with 
Alphonso X of Castile, with whom Philip was at war, or (the acc unts differ) with an 
attempt on her own honour Ihc King believed the charge and Pierre uas put to death 
The Lady of Brabant did not die till 1321 (the year of Dantea own death), and may ther^ore 
have heard of the prominence thus given to her name Dante had probably been interested 
in the storv during his stay at Pans (J^ar x <36), and may hate seen in it, as in the fate of 
Peter de Viiied, an example of the malignant power of envy Snme commentators less 
acc^ tel^ ^represent Pierre de la Bnisse as Having been put to death by Philip the Fair, son 

88 The eagerness of the souls in Purgatory for the prayerv of their fnends on earth reminds 
Dante of the Sibyl's answer to Palinunis when he sought to pass Acheron before the 
appointed tune (yCtt vi 376) — 

“ Denne/ata DfAmflttU tferart frtcando ” 

Virgil's answer, given from the standpoint of the wider knowledge which death had opened 
to him, 18 on the hasisof Augustine's rule ** DiUtngtu iem/ara ft concfrdaiuHt Ser^turte " 
The prayers of Pahnurus and of ^neas srere without the grace of God Whm a Chnstian 
prays fervently for the soul of one whom he has loved, that fervent chanty is accepted by the 
Ihvine Justice as a satisfaction, and so the praver can be granted without any aMtement of 
the strict law of retnbution In the teachink of ihe Schoolmen it did not matter whether the 
Htisfaction was given by the sinner himselT or by others on his behalf (Aqum Summ iil , 

13 8,83 x-6) Vireil, the representative of human wisdom, speaks, however, as with 

a conscious dimdence. The true solution of alt such questions must come from Beatrice, as 
the representative of Theology, the safniia fcittUiarumt Divine Wisdom m its h i g h est 
aspects^ 
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And I : *' Good Leader, speed we on our flight, 

Por I am now not tired as heretofore ; so 

And see, the hill casts shadows in our sight." 

“ We,” answered he, “ with this day shall explore 
As far as we are able, but this learn, 

The fact is other than thy thoughts brood o’er 
Ere thou the height shalt gain, thou’lt see him turn, ss 

Who now behind the hill from sight is flown, 

That we no more his broken rays discern. 

But see thou there a soul that all alone. 

With flx^ gaze, towards us turns his eye , 

He will to us the quickest way make known.” w 

We came to him. 0 soul from Lombardy I 

How stood’st thou there in thy disdainful pride, 

With glances slowly turned and nobly shy ' 

He spake to us no word, but turned aside. 

And let us go, with look upon us bent, le 

Like lion, when he couching doth abide. 


The poet's steps are quickened, it would seem, by the very syllables of Beatrice's name 
'Why should they not press ou at onceT Beneath that symbol there bes the wish to lepre* 
sent a fact which Dante may have himself experienced — the haste of *^he soul, its impaUence of 
delay in the woric of purification It has to be taught bv human wisdom that the work la 
slower and moredifficult than it imagines Returning to the outward story, we note the fact 
that the ascent of the Mountain brgins on Easter Monday mad » not completed till the 
Thursday following See note on C ii x 

H The lofty Lombard soul who stands, hon'like, all alone, like Saladin (/' iv i-ip), is, as 
L 74 showx, bonlello of Mantua. Dante's profouad reverence for him has ammortausM his 
name Browning has sought to make ** Sordello's story," as told by himself, familiar to ihe 
English re^er As it la however, that story is still shrouded in doubtful guesses and tradi- 
tions, and 1 follow Faunel (i sm) and Scan., with some reserve, m summing up a nett 
result. Bom rirr laoo-iaio at (^to, endowed, as Browning pamts him, with the gifts of 
beauty and genius, Sordello's youth was passed under the tare m the Patriarch of Aquileia . 
he was received as a poet ( 7 ) at the court of Richard, Count of San Bonifazio. and assisied 
h» wife, Cunuia, daughter of GxseUu da Romai'o (/f xu xxo , Par ix a9HS4), to i.scape to 
her father's court 1 he fascination which she exercised over him led to a cnminal intrigue, 
which was detected by Ezzeltn and ended m Sordello's banis h men t . He wandered through 
Italy from court to court, till in 1345 he arrived in Provence, and was honourably received by 
Countess Beatrice, daughter of Raymtmd Berenger HI , the last Count of Provence, and 
wife of Charles of Anjou, the brother of St X.OUIS the murderer of Couradin. After the 
manner of Proven^l troubadours, Sordello chose Beatncc as the ideal object of his love, 
and had some position as a knight in her father’s household. From X84^5X Charles was 
absent in Exypt accompanying hts brother in his crusade, and during that time Sordello 
appears to have paid visits to the courts of Castile and Arragon. For some years af^ this 
we lose all trace of him, but for a moment, in 1366, we have at least one authentic fact 
Charles was entering on his expedition against Manfred, and a letter is extant addressed to 
him by Clement IV in ia 66 The Pope reproves him for his want of kindnc'iS and liberality 
in his treatment of the Provencals, whom he had persuaded to join in the expedition, and, 
among other instances, names Sordello ** your own knight, is languishing tn Novara , 
Sordello, who ought to be rewarded for his own sake, and yet more for his services." A short 
poem of Sordello^, complaining of the double pressure of poverty and illness, and an answer 
from Charles of Anjou, *' Sordello speaks evil of me, ai^ he ought not so to s^k, for 1 have 
always loved and honoured bun I have given him a •mfe as he desired , but he la 
unjust, exacting, strange, and if one gave him a count> *' (title and property) ** he srould not 
be grateful," jwobably belong to this penod Beyond this all is , whether he followed 
Charles to Naples or returned to Provmice, or, now that Eaieliu and the Connt of San Boot* 
fiuio were dead, found that he could live safely 10 or near Mantua, is simply guest*work. 
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Still near to him Yitgilius drew, intent 

To beg that he would point the speediest way, 

And he to that request no answer sent. 

But of our country and our life did pray n 

Fully to know. And my sweet Guide began : 

“ In Mantua ; ” then from where he erst did stay, 

All self-absorbed, full quick to him he ran. 

Saying, as each the other clasped, “ See here 
Sordello, of thy land, O Mantuan.” » 

All, base Italia, home of gnef and fear. 

Ship without pilot, where the storm blows shnll. 

No queen of kingdoms, but a harlots’ lair 1 

The place which Dante aasigni to him im|dies that he had died a violent death fdate unknown), 
not without repentance, but without time for the **Mtiifaction ” of a completed penitence 
Hiese acanty rec^a fail to ahow what it waa that led Dante to make ao much of Sordello'a 
memory, and to plaee him almoat on the aeme level with hts beloved Statsua We, at all 
events, cannot measure the poet'a judgment by our ignorance Sordello. as being both an 
Italian and a Provencal poet, may nave played an important part in his mentm growth 
Woida of hia may have atnick root and grown and borne fruit in Dante’s spirit A trace of 
this influence appear* in the \ ts, in which the Florentine speaks of Sordello as a 

man of great el^uence, not only in poetry, but u every form of utterance ” h.ven the acci- 
dents of his life, that he was a fellow-cituen of Vuvirs. and that he loved an ideal Beatrice, 
may not have been without some influence But. beyond all this, he may have known more 
of tne man chan wo do, may have seen, as Browning has taught ns to see. how the life had 
failed to fulfil its early promi*ei “the poet thwarting ho^lessly the man may have con- 
ceived for himself what “ the complete Scwdcllo, man and bard,'' might have become under 
happier conditions, and have resolved that it should be his work to exhibit that ideal to 
after amw in the new Sordello of tho Mount of Purification, and so to repay whatever debt of 
gratitude be owed to the earber poet It reoiains only to note (i) that an untrustworthy 
tradition represents Eraelin aa mving his sister Beatrice in marriage to Sordello. and (s) that 
one historian (Emeric David, /r is/ Litt d« la France^ %%\ 450) identifies Dante’s Sordello, 
not wiihihePraveiifnl poet, but withaPodesta and Captain General of Mantua of that name, 
who governed with all justice and equity, and who died in is8o , while ^3) another (Miilot, 
Htti LtU del Troubadeitn, n 80) cuts the knot by assuming the identity of the poet and 
the Podesth. We must be content to leave Sordello'^ story told as I have endeavoured to tell 
It. Storm della Lett, Jial iv 360 , Fauriel. 1 $o^etee^ ^ Scari) It may, 

however, be worth while, as accounting for the reverence with which Dante obviously looks 
on Sordello, to note further chat there may have been some points of contact through which 
some authentic traditions of the Mantuan may have come to Uie Florentine jpoct, such as, 14 ; , 
thefnendabipof the latter with Charles Martel, grandson of the Beatrice of Provence, to whom 
Sordello gave the homage of a couitier-poet, and the fact that Cunina, who had been Sordello s 
mistress, ended her days at Florence, fmbably in the house of Cavalcante dei Cavalcanti {H 
53), the father of Dante's fncnd, Guido Comp notes on Par ix 32 Browning, I need 
scarcely s^, give* a very different histoty, but unfortunately without references at^tices juiitjfi- 
eattves Fbr further information see ** Sordeno,” by Count G B d’Arco, Cremona, 1783, who 
speaks of him as the poet who raised the erotic tone of Provencal poetry to that of a noUe and 
reverential love (p 36), states that he wrote a Tttore de* Teierit treating of ethics and poli- 
ties (p 53), translated Csusr and Quintus Curtius, and was thus a fit guide for Dante's 
pllgnmage to the valley of the kings Rayuouard {Hut des Trvnb 11 p Ivii ) quotes a 
poem ^ Sordello on the death of the Chevalier Blac^ which includes a &b^ rebuke of the 
vices of pnnces, like that which Dante puts into hu lips in thu Canto See also Dies, Trenb 
465-481 Dates of birth and death are uncertain, biU bit appearance m Provence may be 
fixed as tftfv 1227-29, and death as cirv xaSo. 

78 It is noteworthy, m any case, that the introduction of Sordello cotnndes with Dante’s first 
direct burst of prophetic utterance 00 the state of Italy He sees in the freedom in which 
the exulted as the result of their tnuroph over the Empire (the passage may have been 

written a^r Hen^ VII 's accession^ what was really the basest bondage In language that 
echoes that of the Old Testament prophets, the ** lady of kingdoms ” {hat xlvii. 5) &s Mome 
a hariot, has sold herself to the Papacy and to France, forsaking her true lord, the Emperor 
Ihe biimd of mtuenship which drew Sordello to Virgil has given wav to ceaseless wart and 
factions within the same uralls In “ the ship without a pilot ” we have a re/ltca from Mon. 
a. s6 , Coitv, IV. 4. 
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That noble aonl showed this quick eager will, 

At the sweet name of his dear fatherland, « 

His countryman with gladsome joy to fill , 

And now in thee the living never stand 

From conflict free, and one the other tears. 

Of those within one wall’s, one rampart’s, hand. 

Search round thy coasts, O thou of many cares, es 

Washed by the sea ; then look within thy breast. 

If any part in peaceful gladness shares. 

What boots it that Justinian did hie best 
The rein to mend, if saddle empty be t 
Without it thou wonld’st be less shame-opprcst •> 

Ah, race that ahould’st be given to piety. 

And let the Csesar m his saddle sit, 

If well thou bearcat what God tcachcth thee , 

Look how tlus beast grows wild in frenzy’s fit, 

Seeing that no spurs are there its course to guide, w 
Smce erst the curb did feel thy hand on it. 

0 Teuton Albert, who dost turn aside 

From her that fierce and wild her way doth wend. 

And oughtcst on her saddle-bow to ndo ; 

May a just judgment fiom the stars descend loo 

Upon thy blood, and be it clear and new. 

That thy successor fear as dread an end 1 
Since thou hast suffered, and thy father too. 

Distracted by the greed of distant lands. 

The Empire’s garden to he waste to view. los 


The shores are those of the Adnatic and Tyrrhenian seas, including the whole extent 
of Italy 


88 Justinian appears, as in vi zp, as the Meal lawnver and emperor Law was to 
have been the bndle that curbed the pa>isians of the people, but the saddle a as empty, the 
inipenal throne, when the Emperor was not ut Italy, was as good as vacant 


88 The words may be taken as addressed either (x) to the Papal Cuna \n Us usurped 
dominion, as having rauhly underiaken the task of civil government (in continuation ol the 
previous triplet), or (3) as part of the address to Albert 0) >ooni5 prefenble 


87 Albert, son of Rodolph of Hapsburg, was elected Emperor m 1298, and murdered by 
his TOUiiia, John, of biubia, in ijo8 We thus get a proteble date— <rzrr 1308-9— tor the 
prophetic utterance fprophectc after the event) now ^(ore ns Albert is addressed tn the 

n eat tense, and rebuked for not visiting Italy, from the assumed date of the poem , but 
clearly point to the manner of his death, and are intended as a hint cither to 
Jrlennr VII or his successor Ihe English reader will remember that the death of Jubert 
synchroDised with the confederation of the Swiss cantons, popularly associaied with the 
name of WilUamTeU (1307). Comp A/i, c vu. 


IM Rodolph also had failed, fr. m Dante's standpoint, to discharge the duties an 
Emperor towards Italy (C vu 04 ) The Canto was probably written aAer Henry V 21 . a 
election r- * 
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See the Montecchi, Cappelletti stand, 

Monaldi, Fibppeschi, reckless one, 

Those sad already, these suspicion-banned ; 

Come, cruel one, yea, come, to thee be shown 

Thy people’s woes, and heal the wounds that ail, no 
And see how safe Santafiore’s grown I 
Yea, come and see thy Rome that still doth wail. 

Widowed, alone, and day and night laments , 

“ My CsBsar, why dost thou to help mo fail i ” 

Yea, come, and see how love her tribes cements ; ns 

And if no pity for us thine heart move. 

Let fear of shame stir up thy soul’s intents ! 

And — if the name be lawftd — our great Jove, 

Who, on the earth for ns wast crucified, 

11a VO Tliy just ejes withdrawn their light above 1 im 

Or dost Thou, in thy wisdom’s depth, provide. 

And pave the way for some great good unseen. 

Which Tliou from our perception still dost hide 1 
For all Italia’s regions filled have been 

With tyiants, and each churl, on faction bent, ia> 

Comes as a new Marcellus on the scene I 


W Some commentators have connected one w both of the names wiih Creroonni but there 
Mems no rca-on to question their identity with the Montagus and Capuleti of Shakespeare. 
Both the fanulio acre OhibclUnes, but Imd drifted into mutual hostility through the absence 
of the Lmperor s guiding h*\nd I he story of Romeo and Juliet u fixed by local tradition lit 
* Sn* <«raiide was Urd of Verona Dsinte may have known them (Ktught’k SAaJkesp 

1 6) Did Juliet remind him ot Beatrice* 

MT Of the two families, Monaldi or Monaldeschi, are mentioned m VtH \ ii le as being at 
Orvieto when it was visited by Henry V!I 1 he Filippesehi were Gbibelknes, and expelled 
tlieir rivals, who were Guelpns Ihe Verona ^Uo&s had apparently borne their evil fruit 
more rapidly tlun those of Orvieto 


The Counts of Santafiore had their castle in the Maremma In xapp and 1300 they 
tvere attacked and their land ravaged by the Siennese i he lone of the line is obviously 
nteosely ironical, as also is that of 1 S15 Comp C xi 5B 
IW As befcire the words addmssed to Albert are meant fur his sucressor The flight of 
the Fope and the Curia to the nabs Ionian exile of Avignon hid left Rome more desolate than 
vv«t bhe was, m very deed, a widowed wty wilting for the arrival of her true lord, the 
Emperor (^«»f t i ] * 

The transfer of the Divine Name from classical 1 itm to the linguice of Chnstian 
thought was clearly ntrt felt to be irreverent, sc •reel) perhaps even startling, cither by Dante or 
Petrarch, who uses,* Jove in like manner So MUion [Otit pn Aaf ) speaks of Chiist as 
“the mighty Pan. and Aoungs ^l^t thoughts give “O thou great Jove unfeigned” 

iN at^Q 3dSer X 197) Our pronunciation of Jehovah as a Divine Name, to which some 

have looked as explimtiig the transfer, wis unknown in the Middle Ages, and is said to have 
beenfirst Used bvGalatino, confessor to Leo X {Dt, Afi. Cath lent 11 10, in ) On 
die other l^d D^te s Hebrew studies elementary as they were may have led to his beintr 
aconaintedwithitfWiite, ^ A 1 43. mD (nteU m 4*»3~462) 1 he prsyer couoled 

with the name is in the very linkage and tone of the Old lestament {/sai i is J?euf 
XXXI I7,«xu 9C) Allwmsdirk but the ^et prophet (not without another wde-alance at 

Henry of Luxemburg) will yet believe that all u working for good 

« *** Marcellus has been identified (x) with the conqueror of Syracuse. (») with the 
Consul C Marcellus, who joined Pompeius against Cassar, and is therefore compa^ with the 
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Thou, 0 my Florance, mayst be well content 

With this digression, which is nought to thee, 

Thanks to thy people, wise in argument. 

Many with justice in their hearts we see uo 

Linger, lest unadvised they draw the bow , 

Thy people hath it on the tongue’s tip free. 

Many to bear the common charge are slow , 

But thy good anxious people, though none call, 

Are heard to cry, “ The yoke I’ll undergo ” las 

Bejoico thee now, thou hast the wherewithal , 

Rich art thou, thine is peace, and thou art wise I 
If true my words, facts will not hide at all 
Athens and Lacedaemon, whence did rise 

The laws of old, on civd order bent, i» 

Took but short step to where life’s true gooil lies. 
Compared with thee, so subtly provident 

Of wise reforms, that, half November gone. 

Nought lingers that was for October meant. 

How often, m the times to memory known, i« 

Hast tliou changed laws, coins, polity and right. 

And altered all thy members one by one ' 

And if thou well reflect, and see the light. 

Thou slialt behold thyself os woman sick. 

Who on her pdlow finds uo rest at night, im 

And seeks to ease her pain by turning quick 


Guelph d .ma(;oeues who resisted the Empirr It seemv, however, more probable that D mte 
has ui hi<> niind the bon of the l4St>naine<l MarceUus and of Octavia, the sister of Aui^ustus, 
wlio died young and whose name has been immortalised as one who might have been the 
ideal saviour of his country vi 884) Xhe quotation of the rest of the hiit., 
date litia plentt” 111 C xxx ai, showb that the poet’s memory was* haunted by the whole 
passage This assumes, of course, that the name is used with the same keen irony as runs 
through the lines that follow 

The irony becomes yet keener From IHnte’s standpoint, as in hts Eptsile io Ilenr^ 
Vt I , {< iorence was conspicuous above ail Gibes for its political vices 1 here was the fox > 
den, there the tainted sheep that infected the whole flock Others with good intent might 
work slowly Florence was always, at any moment, quick to talk of justice Others migiit 
shrink from the burden of office. Every citixen of Florence was eager for that burden 
What most offended the conservative legal mind of Dante were the constant changes of 
government All this presented a painful contrast to his ideal of the unity and periiumence 
of law under a righteous emperor In 1 14^ there is perhaps a special allusion to the deposi* 
tion, in November 1308 (?) by Charles of va ois, of the Pnon who had been appointed on 
October sst and ought to have rem iined in office till tlie middle of December (Ki// viii 49) 

Scart enumerates no less than twenty political changes between 1243 and 1307, including 
alternating expulsions of Ghibeliiiies and Giielphs {H x 46-81), the formation of the Guilds 
of Arts with political privileges, the Couocil of the fourteen Buonomini, of the J’rton of the 
Guildsy the Oonfaloniere and Ordinances of Justice, introduced by Gian della Bella, the 
expulsion of that leader, and the like vi-viu ) What was all this but as the restless toss* 

tug to and fro of a woman in a fever f Fur the i^anges of com, see Kcff ix 74, xu 97 
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CANTO VII. 

SordtiUo'M Ouidanee — The Valley affair Colours and sieeei Odouis — The 
Ridel s, Rudolph and others — Henry III of England 

Aftkb those greetings good, given joyfully, 

Had tlince, yea, four times, further been renewed, 
Sordello drew back, and said, “ Who are ye ? " 

*‘£rc yet this mountain’s height the souls had viewed, 

That were deemed worthy sight of God to win, • 

My bones found burial from Octavian good 
Viigil am I, and for no other sin 

Than that I lacked true faith did 1 lose Heaven " 

So did my Guide his answer then begin. 

As one to whom some strange new sight is given, lo 

At which he looks m blank astonishment, 

’Twi\t faith and doubt, “it is,” “it is not,” driven. 

So did he seem, and then his brow ho bent. 

And turned to him with humble reverence 
And clasped him as on homage due intent u 

“ 0 glory of the Latins,” said he, “ whence 

Was shown the might of what our speech could do. 
Source of my native land’s prcmmmcnco, 

AVhdt grace or ment brings thee to my view? 

If I to hoar thy words am worthy found, » 

Say if from Hell thou com’st, and what purlieu.” 


1 The narralive, had been interrupted by the long diatribe against f lurente, take^ 
up the thread of C vi 75 

* Octavian i», of course, the Emperor Augustus {If 1 71) 

B 1 he ab'sence uf faith, e\en more than that of baptihm, excluded the righteous heathen 
from the full salvation revealed in Chn^ So P Lombard {Stpt 111 95) and Aquinas 
I Smmm 11 qu 76, 1), and Dante did not dare to question it, though the frequency with which 
he dwelU on it shout how u vexed his tool, and led him in // iv and here (II z5>^) to 
seek for every possible mitigation of the dugma SeealM>/’<tr xix 7ch-96| xx 87-13S 

Sordello is so absorbed in the joy of meeting % irgil that he a<«ks no question as to his 
companion, and does not notice that he is a living man till C viii 58. 

llie loomliard Provencal |K>et dou not cease to feel that he too has a share in the Latin 
which Virgil wrote, and of which he had shown the capacities for the highe&t poetry Did 
Dante, as he wrote the line, feel that this was precisely what he was domg for the new 
in which he wrote 7 

A V /, '*or" for "and,** is adopted by many editors, but Sordello could hardly be 
supposed to think that there weie other abodes for souls than Hell, Purgatory, and Pamise 
1 m question u, of course, equivalent to b ** F rom what circle or what najfra f ** 
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“ Throughout the dolorous kingdom’s every round," 

He answered, “ have I on my journey come : 

By power from Heaven led on I tread this ground 
Hot what I did, but did not, brought the doom a> 

To lose the sight of that bnght Sun on high 
Thou seekest, which too late did me illume. 

A place there is of no sharp agony. 

But of dark shadows only, where lament 
Sounds not like wail of woe, but as a sigh , ao 

There dwell I with young children innocent. 

Whom Death’s sharp teeth have snatched ere yet they were 
Freed from the sin which with our birth is blent , 

Tliere stay I with the souls that had no share 

In the three saintly graces, yet, unstained ss 

By vice, all other virtues fain would wear , 

But if thou hast the power and knowledge gamed. 

Give ns some hint how we may sooner reach 
Wlioro Purgatory’s true gate is attained.” 

He answered “ Ho fixed bound is given to each « 

’Tis free to me to go around, above 
Far as I can, I thee will guide and teach 
But see how day e’en now doth downward move 
We cannot take our upward course by night, 

Twere well to think of rest in some fair cove. <5 

Souls arc there yonder, far off to the nght , 

If thou consent, to them I will thee lead ; 

And thou shalt know them, not without delight ” 


86 The beatific vision of God as the Sun of RtghUouBne»s. 

88 Comp H IV 35 for the description of th« hmhiu in which there is the 
but not the semus (Aquin iii 53, 2, 69, 5). Line 33 embodies the 

doctrine of one liaptism for the remission of sms 

^ The three theological or supernatural viitues are Faiths Hope, Chanty 111 14 , 

Aquin Sarmm sec. 1 69.3) 1 ne “others’* are the natural virtues, prohabljr with a •■perial 

reference to the four, Fortitude, Tunperaocc, Justice, Prudence, as uibultscd in the four 
stars of C 1 23, xaxi 106 

^ It will be remembered that the pdgrims are still in the outer precincts of the Mountain, 
the AntC'Purgauwium, and have not entered on Purgatory itself Within those limits 
Sordello is free to act as guide, but no farther Underlying the outer framework of the 
allegorv there is tiie thought that even those who desire to enter on the work of punhcation 
in this life scarcely know now to begin unless they have the giudance either of experience or 
authority. 

68 The thought which here, and more emphaticsUy in 1 S3i underlies the symbol, is that, 
there is no sate walking m the spiritual life without the grace of God, which gives light 
that the soul ne^s, that illumining grace must precede the process of purihnation, and that, 
without knowledge the will walks in ^rkness and cannot clunb, might lose its way even on 
the Mount of Purification, go backwards and not forwards. 
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“ How ig thwl ” angwered ha, “ should one indeed 

Wish to mount up by night, would some be found w 
To hinder, or would want of power impede 1 ” 

And good Bordello drew along the ground 

His finger, saying, “When the sun has set. 

Thou could’st not pass beyond this line as bound. 

Not that aught else thy onward course would let, » 

As thou did'st mount, but Night’s o’orshadowing gloom ; 
That and the want of power the will beset. 

Well might we now with her descending come, 

And, wandering still, this hillside travel o’er. 

Whilst the horiron doth the day entomb ’’ « 

Then sjiake my Master, wondering more and more * 

“ Lead us,’’ said he, “e’en there, where thou dost say 
Tliat we may tarry and find joys, full store ’’ 

Then some sliort distance on our feet did stray. 

When 1 perceived the Mount was hollowed there, s 
As in our world the valleys scoop their way. 

“ Thithoi,” tliat shade said, “ we will now repair, 

Where in itself the hillside makes a bend. 

And wait there till the coming day appear ” 

’Twixt lull and plain a winding path did trend, to 

Which led within the bosom of the vole, 

, To where the ledge doth more than half descend 


Ihe d«Kription of the vtvid beauty ^enu to come from the paint box uwd by nrtists as 
Pjnte h ul >cen it in Giotto b studio or used it la his own J he " Indian grood * is probably 
indigo, but has bttr identified by some with ebony, and on this supposition the *' emerald ’ is 
not the gem but the pigment for emerald green usem by illummatorb bo Ruskin, iii aaS 
i he whole scene brings before us the might colours of pre Raphaelite art, the flowers and 
angels of Pra Angelieu Poes the striving afiei the wider hope show itsell in the eontnst 
which this meture, almost as fair as that of the earthly Pandise of G xxviii presentb 
to the popular conception of the sufferings of die soul in Purgatory, or ib there any deeper 
symbolic meaning ^ One ean hardly aeeept the thought that the colours and the fragrance 
represent the natuial and supernatural virtues or the pomps and vanities in which the lungs 
woo are found there had once delighted Ihe key of the problem is perh*ips found in the 
hymn which the soiili were bingme — ^ tivf Rr^nay Mater MtRtricorrhie^Yi\w}x appears in 
the Roman llrevnr) is a daily '* Compline ” hymn, sung, that ib, before men retire to rest 
1 he words that follow in that hymn come as fr«m ** the exiles from their home, * " w eep> 
ing in a valley of tears. Is not the thought implied that it is true of the fairest scenes of 
earth, of its purest joys, of the times of refreshing which *ire granted to the soul between its 
conversion and the sterner discipline which n metis, that they are not our rest, that our home 
ts elsewhere* 'Ihe company of peoilcnts who are expiating ihcir delsyed penitence on 
earth by a proportionate delay are, u will be seen, those of nilers not long dead Ihrough 
Sordelio, whose elegy on Blacas (see note on C vi 74) had made him the m channel for such 
an utterance, Dante can piss his judgment upon the cart which each had taken in the history 
of Italy III Kodolph of Hapsburg, av in bis son Albert (C vi 97), he could only see an 
examne of neglectra o^ortunuies That Emperor had never come to Italy He might 
have nealed her wounds. He left her to be tended by others fanother wde glance at Henry 
V II ), whobc help might come, perhajM had already come, too Ute. 
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Gold, silver, cnmson, ceruse’ splendour pale, 

The Indian wood so lucent and serene. 

Fresh emerald, vihen its outer coat doth scale, n 

Placed in that vale the plants and flowers between, 

Would each and all bo found surpassed m hue. 

As less by greater overpowered is seen : 

Nor did wo Nature’s painting only view. 

But of a thousand fragrant odours sweet w 

She made a mingled perfume strange and new. 

Then on the flowers and grass of that retreat, 

Saiue Begtna singing, souls I saw. 

Who failed, outside the vale, our eyes to meet 
“ Ere the scant sun doth to its nest withdraw,” u 

Began the Mantuan, who our steps did guide, 

“ Seek not that I to them your feet should draw 
The acts and features from this border’s side 
Ye will know better far, of each and all. 

Than if among them whore the plain spreads wide •» 
lie who sits highest and whoso looks recall 

The mien of one who leaves his task undone. 

And fiom whose lips no chants responsive fall, 

Bodolph the Emperor was, who might have won 

Health for the wounds that have Italia slam, k 

While now her cure, by others, hiigcrs on , 

And he from whom he comfort seems to gam 

Bulcd o’er the land from whence the waters seek 
The Elbe from Moldau, from the Elbe the main. 

His name was Ottocar as infant weak, mo 

Far better he than bearded Wencoslaus, 

His son, who lives in lust and case full sleek 


Bohemia defined by ilx two boundary nvers^ the Moldau^ which gives its name to 
Moldavia, and the Llbe Of Ottocar, elected king of Bohemia in 1S53, we know that he 
took part in advising the execution uf Conradin , that his subjects complained of his oppree- 
Sion , that he ivas said to have been chosen Emperor and to have refused , that he was 

g enerally at war with the binDeror Rudolph, but was finally compelled to do homage to 
iro, and died in a battle near Vienna in 1378 Here too was one wlio had no recurd to 
show worthy of his high csUling, except the courage ehich Dante recognises as having been 
shown in his youth 

101 Wencesloue IV , chosen kmg on his father’s death, hardly seems to have deserved the 
e^thet of ** good ’ by which he was known m Bohemian history, and which still attaches to 
his name in a popular Christmas caiol He too refused opportunities, declined the king- 
doms of Poland and Hungary which were offered to him, passed the latter on to his son 
Wenceslaus V , and led a life of sio^ful and sensual easi^ which is here contrasted with hiS 
father’s wariike achievements* Hu daughter married Che sou of the Emperor Henry VII 
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CHARLES OP ANJOU. 

^nd that snub-nosed one who to counsel draws 

Close joined with him of aspect mild and sweet, 

Died in his flight and shamed the lily’s cause. los 

llehold, how he upon his breast doth beat I 
That other see, how he, with many a sigh. 

Bests cheeks on hands, so finding couch full moot, 

Sire, and wife’s sire, of Brance’s infamy , 

They know his life how sin-etained and debased, no 
And thence the griof that doth their spirits try 
lie who BO stout-limbed seems, whose voice is raised 
In song with him, of nostrils strong and wide. 

Was with the girdle of all virtues graced , 

And if the youth who sitteth by his side, no 

Had after him survived, as king to reign. 

From vase to vase had grace been well suptilicd. 


The larsc-noeed or inub-noeed one t< Pbitiplll. the Bold, son of Louis IX He wa« 
defeated m an ea^ition against Peter ill of Arragon by that king s fleet, and died of a 
broken heart at Perpignan Hit monument at Naroonne coufirmb the Utter of the two 
readmn as to the nose (Momf ip Pktt) Ihe form of aspect mild is, as defined m 
I loji Henry of Navaire, brother of the good King lebald of /f xxii 59, whobe daughter 
BUirrted Philip the kair, and thus brought Navarre under the kings of France 

The infamy of France *' is Philip the Fair, whom Dante ainglet out here and elsewhere 
for spei-ul rondenination Comp C xx 91, xxxii i53,xxxni xix. B5, xix 1x8 

In his treatment of htb subjects, of Boniface VIII , and of the Knights X einplars, the poet 
could see nothing but self seeking greed, the antithesis of the ideal king Father and falner- 
in law ate alike pained and shocked at hiv enormous guilt X*hihp (<f 1314) was perhaps 
living at the time when Dante wrote 

Ihe stalwart one is Peter HI of Am^on (A 1336) He married Constance, the 
daughter of Manfred (C 111 21a), became king of Arragon in 2376, and of Sicily after the 
'* Vespers ' (Nov 10, 1383), and died 2385 Dante’s rstimate of nts char icter. possibly in 
fluenved by the fact that he had defeated FhiUp the Bold, is confirmed t ill vii 103, and 
fifttv Peter had b en cxconiniunicatcd for lumngiDg the rights of the Church in accepting 
the Clown of Sicily, but had been absolved by the Archbishop of Tarragona. 

113 Charles of Anjou, who is sufficiently identified by his aquiline nose, is painted in 
darker colours in C xx 6i-^ Here he is nghtly joined with Peter of Arragon, who had 
exclaimed on hearingof his death, that **tbe best knight m the world bad been uVen from it ” 
Ihe fact that he is placed not in Hell but m Pifri.alory implies that Dante had seen some 
elemeuth of good, some germ of repentance, that ted him to feel hopeful 

118 The youth who, liad he lived, might have been as the Marcellus of Sicily, is Alphonso 
III* the Magnificent, who succeeded hib father Peter as king of Arragon in 1385 and d tsgz 
at the age of twenty As it was, he secured the independence of Airagou against the claims 
of Charles of Anjou The other heirs are James 11 , crowned 1386 as Tung of Sicily, in 2391 
as lung of Arragon, 1337 He surrendered Simly to his fliiher in law, Charles II of Naples 
{Par xix 137) hredenck, however asserted his claim to the island, of which hi* had been 
made king in 1376, and after a war between the two brothers obtained the mastery and 
occupied the throne till his death in 1337 He held bis own auatnst Philip the Fair, Charles 
of Vslois. and Charles 11 of Naples .<gainst fwir Popes, Bomfare VIJI , ^nedict XI 
CiementV ,and JohnXXll The better heritage to which none of the sons succeed, is that 
ofthe nobleness and equity of their father (enmp i\tr xix 137-138) kredenck's epiuph at 
Catama, however, speaks in hi^h termb of him as 

** Lrgts 

Dtmtm euHoTy humam juris atuaior '* 

But the epita^dis of kmgs are not always trustworthy chronicles On the general question of 
the heredity of goodness and true nobuity, see Cowx 111 , and its exposition in Cmv iv. 
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Which none can of the other heirs mamtam ; 

Frederick and Giacomo the kingdoms own ; 

Kone the far better heritage attain. i» 

liut seldom human excellence hath grown 

Through branches of the tree . He wills it so 
Wlio gives it, that we ask of Him alone 
Eke to that large-nosed one my speech doth go, 

Hor less that Pier, who with him doth sing , 

Wiience Provence and Apulia wail for woe. 

Plants from old seed do oft degenerate spring. 

As Constance of her spouse still makes more boast 
Tlian Beatrice and Margaret of their king 
See ye the king alone ’mid all the host, 130 

Henry of simple life, with England's crown , 

He in his branches happier is than most. 

And he who lower than the rest bows doirn 
Is Marquis Gughelmo, who doth raise 
His eyes, through whom doth Alessandria’s town iss 
Trouble Montferrat and the Canaveso. 


I’he remark juit made applied also to tiie descendants of C harles of Anjou Of 
these, Charles II , commonly known ah Cmtto, or the Cripple, joined Jiunes of Aragon m 
his fratnciilAl war with Frederick 111 of SiCtly (Comp /^ar xix 127 fur his "one good 
deed”) For Peter bce note on 1 ixa 

136 Provence had cone to Charles 11 through his mother, Beatrice, daughter of the last 
Count 

IK ilie two princesses are not easily identified (i) They may have been the daughters of 
Charles 11 oust named, one the wife ^ James, the other of Frederick of ArraQon CousUnte, 
the mother of those two princes, daughter of Manfied, was wife of Peter III So taken, the 
lines are a somewhat involved nay of repealing the fact tliat Charles of Anioii and Peter of 
Arragon were alike in having sons inferior to themselveB But so far as records go, the names 
of those pnneeHes were Bianca and Fleonora (al Others ( I'ent ) have found in them the 
diughlers of Raymond Berenger (comp Par vi is&'i35), Margarita, married to Louis IX , 
and jBeatnee, to Charles of Anjnu It is obvionB, however, that Louis JX has no proper 
place m the comparison Dante would hardly have placed Peter III of Arragon above the 
crusading saint (3) A more satisfactory solution of the problem is found in t iWing ^e names 
as those of the two wives of Charles of Anjou, the second being the daughter of Eudes, Duke 
of Burgundy 1 be comparison is thus sharpened , as Charles was in erior to Peter of Arragon, 
so m the same proportion has he sons inferior to himself 

IK As in the case of Saladin (// iv >99) end Sordello (C vi ^9), the soul thit has been 
conspicuously unlike others in its lifetime stands apart even behind the veil The (lescnp 
tion of Henry HI ’s character is sufficiently generali and may briefly have embodied ttie 
repute which he had gamed throughout Europe duiing hu long reign (1216-79). As the 
brother in 4 aw of Frederick 11 , hts name was well known throughout Italy It isprobible, 
however, looking to the other allusions to Ei^hsh history to be found m the Comm (// xii 
X 30 , Par XIX laa', that Dante’s estimate orHenry’s character may have been diawn from 
whet he heard in England from those who bad personally known the saintly king No words 
could better describe that character, devout, |Nire, lacking strength and eneigy, preferring 
m ass e s to sermons, because it was better to have an hour s communion a iih a friend than to 
hear an hour’s talk about him, than the ** simple life” of Dante. The "better issue” is 
Edward I , in whose work as a lawgiver Dante may have seen, as the name of the Knelish 
Justixnan indicates, something hke an approach to his ideal of a true king, and of whom Villaoi 
(vui 90) speaks as one of the wisest Chrtstians and most valiant princes of hts time 

IK William VII , Marquis of Montferrat, at first (1874) the ally, afterwards the opponent 
of Chariea of Anjou 1 he name presents many points of contact with the history of Europe, 
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CANTO VIII. 

7 he Angde that guard the Valley — Ntno of GaUura — The Three Stxre — The 
Serpent Foe—Ourrado Malatpina 

Tub hour was come which bnngs back yearning new 
To those far out at sea, and melts their hearts, 

The day that they have bid sweet friends adieu ; 
'Whereat tlie pilgrim fresh with strong love starts, 

If lie perchance hear bells, far off yet clear, s 

Which seem to mourn the day’s life that departs, 

When I, unheeding sounds tliat met mine ear. 

Oil one that then rose up began to gaze. 

Who bade us with his hands to stand and hear 
Ho clasped his palms, and both did upward raise, to 

Fixing upon the distant East Ins eyes. 

As telling God, “ Nought else such joy conveys ” 

2V' //Ids ante, did devoutly rise 

From out his lips, and with such dulcet tone, 

It boie me from myself in ecstacies, is 


hik first wife hiving been the daughter of Richardt Earl of Gloucester, hi« second of Alphonso 
X of CaMile, aiiJ Ui> daughter loiinthe having been married to the Oreek fmperor. 
Andronicu*< 11 Palseolociiv Alessindna (named after Pope Alexander III , its founder) 
Tcbellcd agmnM him (id9o)in conjunct on with A^and other luwiih m the north west of Italy 
Ihe Minjuik was defeated anu taken, aud died in piisoii in zaps Hta son John declared 
war against ttie Alcssandruns hut they, iii alliance with Matteo Viiconti, invaded Mont> 
ferrat (stretching from the nght bank of the Po to the Ligunan Alps) and t‘ e Canavese lying 
between the Uraiau Alp^ and the Po Dante praibck kzm for hib geiierobity m Cfffiv iv 6 

1 Apart from the exceeding beauty md tenderness of the whole pn^sage, it has the special 
interest of being obviously a personal reminibcenee Ihe poet lud known what it was to 
hear the Ave Marta bell as the evening dosed, and as the bhip in which he sailed was moving 
farther and farther from the shore ihe btarting point of siicn » voyage may have been Fisa 
or Genoa, and the octabion the joiimev which took him to Arles ix iia, Par x 
136) Or had he sailed with Henry VII from Genoa to Pisa* 

7 The practical suspension of one sense while the whole mind was fll>sorb*d in the activity 
of another IS again a person'll characten«>tic (C iv i-ia) Ihe soul which is now seen is 
probably that of Nino (abbreviation of Ugohno), judge of GalUira in Sardmia (I S3X a 
grandson of Ugolinuf// xxxin k by whom Fia Gomita w,is condemned to death xxii 
8 t) Aftera five years war w<t|i Ouido di MontereUro(iaBil-0'i)he died m His heart 

wax deposited, liy his wish, two sears after bis death, in the Church of the Franciscaiu at 
Lucca He was a personal fnend of Dante >, and was w ilh him at Caprona (// xxi 95) 
Ihe act and look of devotion--hands ebsped in prayer, face turned eastwird— of which wre 
read here, were, we may well believe, what Dante bad noted as characteristic during his life- 
time 

IS TV luas ante termtnum The Compline hymn of the Roman Breviary, and therefore 
coming naturally after the Ave Marta or Angetns, 
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And then the othois left him not alone, 

Sweetly, devoutly, to the hymn’s full end. 

With eyes upon the sphere supenial thrown. 

Now, Beader, to the truth thine eyes down beuil. 

For now so thin and subtle is the veil » 

Such barrier thou may’st easily transcend 
I saw that gentle army hushed and pale. 

In silence upward gaze with fiz^d eye. 

As those with whom meek lowly hopes prevail 
And coming forth, descendmg from on high, » 

I saw two angels, each with sword of fire. 

Truncated flames, of forms that points deny. 

Verdant as new-born leaflets their attire 

Was seen, while they with green wings onward drove, 
licaten and blown m many a breezy spue. » 

One near us came a little space above ; 

One on the bank, o’ the other side, did light, 

So that the crowd between them both did move 
Well could I maik in them the bead so bright, 

Hut at tlie face the gazing eye must quail, “ 

As shrinks each sense beneath excess of might. 

“ Both of them came, as guardians of the vale. 

From Mary’s bosom,” then Bordello said, 

“ Lest, coming quick, the serpent should prevail” 


What IS the inner meaninj? which the poet wishes w to read between the Itne^* 
Probably it lies m the (act that the hymn which the spirits sang siK>ke of troubled drean s 
and other me dentb of (he bodily life which they liad left rtctda.Ht ) 

In C XI aa we have a like fact and a formal explanation of it in connexion with the Lord s 
Prayer, and here, as there, the thought is that the < hurch behind the veil joins in the prayers 
And praises of the Church on earth, even when they have ceabed to be personally applicable 
Possibl) a yet further thought lies below the suiiace, 4 C , that the eaints of Ood may rightly 
pray, in bympathy with others, against penis which they themselves have in one form over* 
come , the approach of the serpent in 1 95 bug^sime yet aeain that till the aork of piinfiea' 
tion has been definitely commenced, even the disen^died spinl is liable, perhaps through 
memory, to the allurements of its own besettmg sin Comp the stiikiug paasage, whieh 
niay have been in Dante » mind, m Augustine {.Con/ x 30). 

M In the Roman Bresnry the hymn 7> l$icts is followed, after the J^hw T>imxitu and 
verstcles by a Collect Visit O God, sve beseech, this habitation, and dnve far from it all 
snares of the enemy, let Ihy holy angels dwell m tt ' Ihe souls are cleirly assumed to 
have said the prayer, and the appearance of the angels is tlie answer to U 1 he descnpiioii 
reminds us of the angels of Fra Angelico, and every feature has its meaning, which, as 1 ao 
indicates, is not far to seek 7 here are the '* flaming swords ’ of Gen iii 24 no longer used 
to bar the way to the 1 ree of I ife, but for man s defence, and the points are broken to indicate 
that even the terrors of the Word of God, which u the sword of the Spiiit,’ are abated 
bv the mercy and the love revealed m Chnift , and their wings and their mrmenu are 
alike of green, which is the hue of hope (C in 135I lhat, too, was the colour of 
Beatrice’s mantle (C xxx 39) Iheir fair golden locks assumed a stirematiinl beauty which 
the eye could not bear to look on , and they have come from the 1 osom of her who is no 
longer the Mater Dolorosa^ but the Mater Muericordiamm, who appears in the heaven of 
stars {Par xxiii 73), but has her abode eternally tn the empyrean {Par xxxi 116), which 
b the dwelling-place of God 
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Then I, who knew not where he might invade, «> 

Turned and drew nearer to those arms so true, 

So chill a terror had'my spirit frayed. 

Then spake Bordello ; “ Now this valley through 
Pass we to s{ieak to those great souls below , 

Pull sweet 'twill be for them to look on you ” « 

But three steps douii I deem tliat I did go. 

And found myself beneath , there watching me 
I saw one, as if longing mo to know 
Alieady now the air grew dark to see. 

But not so that, between his eyes and mine, so 

It failed to show wliat erst my sight did flee 
Then he and 1 did, each to each, incline , 

Ah Nino, noble judge, how glad was I 

Not with the damned to see that face of tliine ' 

No greetings pleasant did we there pass by , u 

And then he asked, “ How long is’t since thou’rt come 
Though the wide seas to where this Mount soars high ? ” 
“ All,” said I, ” through the realms of mournful gloom 
I camo this mom, and in my first life still, 

Albeit I seek the other as I roam ” w 

And when my answer did their hearing fill, 

Sordello and the other drew aside 

As those whom great astonishment doth tliiill. 

One turned to Virgil, and the other cried 

To one who sat there, “Rise, Cunado, rise, lu 

Come and see now what God’s grace doth provide , ” 


Ab one «ho not y«t punfied, the pilgnm shnnlcB in terror from the thought thnt, though 
he haB escaped Hvtl, the 1 empter may ntiU ab^il him Even the new presence of the 
angels u not tnuugh to rctibsui e hun, and he turn» in hih terror lo the human wiMlom of hi» 
guide 

^ The jpreienee of the noet is welcome, not only, if at all because he can immortalize the 
fame of the ipv'it one^ or the eirth, but, as in C v P7, 133, m af, because lie can himself 
pray, and ahk olhers to pra>, fox then more rapid growth in holinebb. 

M In spite of the gathering darkneis Dante recognizee hiz friend 7 he wordz of I 54 
impiv that he had not been quite easy as to Nino s doom m the other world It bad been a 
eomfori not to find him in Hell 

Hie ** for waters’ are thoze near Ostia (C 11 loi). 

** Sordello, it would seem, had not recognised the fact that Dante was still living, there 
had been no sun to cast a shadow (C vi 3d}, and the Manttun was so abrarbed in Virgil that 
he had lailed to note the breathing which revealed the fact to others (C 11 ^-68) 

63 For the history of Currado Malaspina, see 1 2x8 
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Then turned to me : “ By those great chanties 
Thou ow’st to Him who ever so doth hide 
His pnmal Why, that there no passage lies. 

When thou shalt pass beyond these waters wide, 70 

Tell my Giovanna that for me she pray. 

Where prayers which pure ones pour are satisfied , 

Her mother’s love, I trow, hath passed away. 

Since she hath changed her weeds of whitest hue 
Well may the sad one wish for them to-day ! 7 s 

Thus dearly 111 her case is brought to view 

How long in women dwells love’s file alone. 

If Eight or touch do not the glow renew , 

Tlio Viper, by the hosts of Milan known. 

Will not for her make such fan burial-place, so 

As would the Cock Gallura bears have done.” 

So spake ho, and his brow was marked with trace 
Of that true righteous zeal which, in the heart. 

Doth, with a measuicd temper, bum apace 
My eager eye as if for Heaven did start, wt 

Still to the point where stars move on most slow. 

As wheel where nearest to its axle-part 
And niy Guide said, '• Why look thine eyes up so 1 ” 

And I to him “ At those tliree bright flies tbcie, 
Wlierewith this hither pole is all aglow.” n 


*7 The limit of man’s knowledge iq prebence of the Infinite WiMlom » emphn^ued again. 
a& It had been in C lu 34-19 

7t Of Oiovann-if the daughter of Nino who. on her father s death (19^6), wae commended 
by Bonif tee Vi 1 1 to the c ir« of the citizens of Voitem, imie » known beyond the f tct that she 
diedyoune(m iiooslie wiNon ynme) CammenutondifTerastoherbusbaiidanaroe on deed 
the fact of her being man led 1 here is an alnn>st infinite pathos m the kingma of the father 

for the ’ innocent prayers of his child The widow Beamce, was daughter of Obizzo» Mar* 
qiiiK of kste, and in 1300 (but after the date of the vision) took Oaleerro Visconti of Milan, 
as her second husband, eleven >eai> younger than herself Line 75 implies that Da te, 
Mmtingart ^14, knew that the marriage had not been a happy one Lines 7^ 77, perhaps 
suggest that Dante s separation from his wife seemed t » him to have led, on her side to 
something like indifference We note in passing, (t) tlie Italian ongin of widows weeils 
V 74) t (d the medimval use of heraldic achievements {yutgo "hatchments ) over burial 
|>Mces A viper biting a bew was the Indge of tbe Milmese Visconti, a cock the official 
^uing of the Judge of Gallura Ihe latter would have been an honourable record of 
a faithful life 1 he former w a far otherwise than ih it 

One feels, as has been said {JClacku p B), that, consciously or uncor sciously, Dante 
paints himself, and that the lines might be placed under his portrait 
M Astronomic c mmentators have, after their manner, identified the stars with « m 
£ndanus,j in the Ship, and a in the Meridian, not throwing much light thereby on Dante s 
meaning, but suggesting the thought that here •Iso, as m C t aj, he may have Imn draw in g 
on the information he had gamed from Marco Polo, or other travellers in the southern hemi 
^bere Iheollegoruts, with better ngbt, find in them the three Christian graces, Ifaith, 
Hope, Chantv, as contrasted with the four natural virtues of C 1 so (comp C xscxi xo4-'ixz) 
As they rM the others fall that which was glonous ** having no glori by reason of the glory 
thatexcelleth' (aC^ lu to) • a / / • jr 
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And he to me : “ The four stars bnght and clear 
Thou saw’st this mom ate low m yonder track. 

And these have mounted where before they were j 
And as he spoke Sordello drew him back, 

And said, “ Behold, there comes our Adversary ! " » 

And pointed with his hand lest sight should lack. 

There, on that side where no defence doth he 
For that small valley, was a serpent seen , 

Such, may be, led Eve bitter food to try. 

The evil snake wound grass and flowers between, loo 

Wriggling its head at times and licking well 
Its back, as when a beast itself doth clean. 

I saw it not, and therefore cannot tell, 

How downward swooped the falcons of high Heaven, 

Yet that both swooped was plainly what befell. nc 

Hearing the au before their green wings driven, 

The serpent fled, and to their post on high 
The angels turned, with ordered pace and even 
The spint who had to the Juii^e drawn nigh 

When he had called, through all that conflict dire no 
Had never ceased on me to fix his eye. 

“ So may the light that leads thee with its fire. 

Find wax enough iii thy free-will’s estate 
As needeth for tlie azure plains up higher,” 

So It began, “ if thou ean’st now relate «s 

True news of Valdimagra or its coast. 

Toll me, for there it was I once waxed great. 


M The presence of the Serpent tempter brui^ us face to face wit}) a theolosical difRciilty 
The doftma of the Church uas thtt souU in l^irgatory were At leafct free from temptAtion» 
and that dogma Daiiieeiid<ines iii C xi aa-^ xxvi What then is meant by that whicn 
seems to contradict the do,2ma* Ihe ansamr is found partly perhaps in the somewhat 
technical plea th*it the souK w hich the Serpent visits are not > et in I’urgrftory, but i.xpiatiiig 
their delay on earth b) a tie ay behind the sell » more bub^tanuall), in the thought thii 
Dante wrote out of the fulnes'i of Ill's own experience »f the night troubles of tlie suut in the 
earlier stages of conversion (see note on I 19) He h id f<.lt what a spirit like his own has 
desenbed a the *' miserable power* of dre'uns(J It Newman, Krirrs, p xa;) to throw 
the s )ul back upon the memories of a guilty past, which the waking spun would not enter- 
tain fur an instant And the tempter conies on the side whei e thei e ib no rampart, the weak, 
defenceless side of what had been the sonl s besetting sin among the green gmss md flowers, 
the blamelessjoysof life, gliding and licking itself as though at Usi u had ceased to be 
venomous 

The ** heavenly falcons " nre, of course, the angels who have come, in Spenser's phrase, 
''against foul flendb to aid us nuhiant ” 

US The **na\'* of man's free will is to feed the light which God has given, and with- 
out which xt could not have burnt. In Augu^incb wordb, *Qta ttenmi te itnt it turn 
sahmbtt te stne U ' The “highest asnre ' (bierally fnamei) may be either the earthly 
Paradise at the summit of the Mount, or the yet higher Heaven of the empyrean. 
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Currado Malaspina, so I boast 

My name, though not the elder, yet his km ; 

The love which here is cleansed mine own had most ” i» 
“ Oh,” said I to him, “ne’er thy lands within 
Have I yet been, but where can one abide 
In Europe, where due praise they do not win ? 

The fame by which thy house is magnified 

Proclaims its lords, proclaims its country too, 

So that he knows who never thither hied. 

And as I hope to mount on high, to yon 

I swear your great race hath not forfeited 
The glory to free purse and sharp sword due. 

Nature and use such grace upon it shed, im 

That though a vile head leads the world astray. 

Sole it goes nght, and scorns wrong path to tread ” 

And he . “ Now go ; for ere the sun shall stay 
Seven times at rest in Aries’ bod again. 

Which he with all his four feet holds in sway, ijs 

> 1 * The history of the Malaspina ramily ih toterwoven with that of four centunea of Italian 
history as the Lords of Luntgiana, of which Carrara and the Vai di Maptra, opening on the 
Bay of Soessia (// axiv 145 Par ix 89) form a part As Cruelphs they took part under 
Obizzo ll with the league of the Lombard atms against Fredenck Harbaro^sa. 'l he elder, 
Conrad, >uccecdcd<)b\ua in 1 193, and waa w hut turn su cceede d by hu> soot Manfred, Moioello, 
Frederick, and Albert, and the Conmd who now meets us in the son of Fredenrk '1 he 
territory was divided in proportions, into whtdi we need not enter, among the children and 
grandchildren of Conr^id I Morocllo >315}, the son of Albert, appears in // xxiv 145 ais 
the storm cloud of the Val di Magra Hiscousin, another Morocllo, son of Manfred, although 
opposed tu politics, was a personal fnend and protector of the poet’s, who is said lo the letter 
which bears the name of r ra 1 lano (possibly apocry phal) to have dedirated the Pnrgatorto 
to him, and he and his son Franccscnuio welcomed Dante as a curst in 1306, in the earlier 
period of his exile An earlier Malaspina « as conspH.uou<» among tiie patrons of the Frovencal 
Iroubadoura p , J’aur 1 957), and the taste for culture may have been inherited by 

his descendants. 1 he whide passa^ that follows ts obviously the utterance of tlie poet’s 
gratitude (See Lt/p, c v ) 

I'he words point probably te the special generosity which led Conrad to divide his 
patrimony among Ins brothers and their chihlien Ke loo was inJraUts antmi 

patemu ‘^like the Proculeius of Hor Od n a, 6 

Written, we must believe, after 1306, but from the assumed standpoint of 1300 The 
European, at least the Italian, fame of the house of the Malaspmi was shown cnnspicuoukly 
in the fact that their temtury was looked on as a kind of neutral borderland m which the 
exiles of all parties were sure of finding a safe refuge 
IV The “glory of the purse is, of course, more than that of being one of the richest 
families of Italy, and includi s the nght use of nches 1 he Malaspini seemed to Dante the 
embodiment of the idea of true nobility in the Canaont which forms the basis of touv iv 
From his point of view JNobifstt oiitge might have been taken as their motto Lump Litta 
8 V Malas/itut 

I'he construction of the line ts ambiguous aud the meaning uncertain The '*guiltv 
head” ban been taken for Satan «s the prince of this world, ^ for Komc, for the Cuna 
Romana, for Boniface VFII , fur the Emperor, who was negligent of bi'i duties On the 
whole, the reference to the Pope seems mont probable Dante will not sacrifice his principles 
to h>5 comoliinents, and makes it a chief point of praise that the Malaspiiu are good and noble 
in ^te of being Guelphs, that they are the exception which pioves the ru e 
1 ®* At baister 1300 the sun was in the sign of Anes (// 1 38) Wiihin seven years fium 
that date (the Canto was obviously written after 1307), Dante would know from experience 
the large hearted hospitality of the house of Luiiigmna llic picture of (he fuur feet of the 
Ram covering the pillow of the Elciipiic u obviously drawn from the star*maps which Dante 
had used in his astronomical studies. 
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Thu, thine opinion courteous, m thy brain 
Shall be as to its centee riveted 
With firmer nails than speech of other men. 
Unless the course of justice stays its tread.” 


CANTO IX. 


Thf Vuton of iht Eaifle—TKo Prtam Journey— The Tiwm of Lueia — The 
Steps ef the Portal of Puryatory — The Seien P ** — The Odd and Stiver 
Key, 

She who of yore shared old Tithonus’ bed. 

On the far Eastern gallery grew white, 

As from her sweet fnend’s arms her steps were led 
Her brow with many a jewelled star was bright. 

Set in the figure of that creature cold, s 

Which with its tail is nations wont to smite 
And of the steps where she her course doth hold. 

The Night had traversed two, when there wo stayed. 

And the third now its wings did downward fold, 

When I, as by my Adam-flesh downweighed, lo 

Conqueied by sleep upon the grass reclined. 

Which we all five our resting-place had made. 

i Ihe rcadinp vary between litone » Tithopu<}, the husbiod of Auroriii doomed to the 
dreary immorulity uf perpetual old age, and litan s the Sun Volumes have been written 
on Its meanutgt uiid even the carefully condensed summary m Scarf occupies thirteen 
closely printed pages With the former reading we have a descnption of the dawn of 
day, or povsibl>, assuming that Dante followed a mediaeval legend (Jacop. della Lana), 
that there were two Auroras, the ribing of the moon If we read “ Titan, * then the con* 
cubuie It Icthys, who, in Greek mythology, is the bnde of Oceamis but may haxe 
been thought of as the concubine nf the Sun Scarf , who adopts this reading, takes the 
sweet fnend ' ns the bun, but explams the bne as meaning that the ocean's gleam of white* 
nesb was " outside his 'irint, ’ sc , that it came from the moon and not tlie sun Witte (D /' 

1 27) agrees with heart as to its being the moonriser not the sunrise, tnat is painted, 
laymg stress upon the fa<t that an ide-^l computation of the position of the stars for the 
latitude and longitude of the Mount of Purgatory would give 9 p M as the hour of the moon s 
rising on the Laster Monday of 1300, and that at 8 p m its glimmer would be seen tn the 
tail of the Scorpion I incline to the reading *'lithonuw and to the explanation that it 
was the very eaihest gleam of dawn, when the Eastern horizon is faintly ht up and the sky 
u stiU ^ight witti stars At this hour Dante, who had kept watch till then, fell o^eep 
8 It has been urged that the picture u true of moonlight, scarcely so of sunnse We have 

** AVt eaudt fa enrsnst 

Luna ntgai spltndti fttmulo sub lumtue ftenius** 
ofyfi'w VII B 9, not the **jamque rmbcMhat ra(fttstf,are, * of 11 25, 26 But the first gleams 
of day that pi ecede the sunnse have often this white, cold shining The steps by which night 
travels are not hours but watches ” of the night, and this bnngs us to art 3AM 
II The disembodied spints appear as not needing sleep Adam s nature, in Dante (not the 
Uint of original sm, but sunply the ** corruptible body which pressethdown the soul,^ C. ai. 
43 , Ovtd, Ik* is)j umds him to fall asleep, lie could not as yet “ watch one hour," 
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It was the hour when swallow to the wind 

Chants her sad songs as morning’s dawn draws near, — 
Perchance as ancient sorrows haunt her mind, — u 

And when our soul, more alien from the sphere 

Of flesh, and less to rush of hot thoughts given. 

As half-divine looks forth in vision dear ; 

I seemed to see in dreams, as m mid-heaven, 

An eagle hovenug with its plumes of gold, s> 

With wide wings poised to swoop when downward dnven. 
And I, it seemed, then found me where of old 
Young Ganymede his kindred did forsake. 

Rapt to the Council which the high Gods hold : 
Methought, pei chance he on his prey doth break a 

Here only as by use, and scometh quite 
That spoil gained elsewhere he should upward take. 

Thou wheeling, as mo seemed, a wider flight. 

Like a dread thunderbolt ho downward came. 

And snatched me upward to the burning light. » 

There seemed both he and I to feel the flame, 

And that imagined fire so scorched, it broke 
Perforce the slumber which my soul o’ercame. 


IS Ihc hl««p lasts, flcrording as we assume a wlar or lunar aurora for six hours or two or 
three Ihen comes a dream at the hour when dreams are true {H xavi wheit the 
swallow's plaintive sons is heard The ** former woes ’ lefer to the transformation of Procne 
and Philomela told by Ovid {flfet vi 4Ta>^6) l>ante, it would seem, identifies 
Philomela with the swallow, Procne with the nightingale (C xtit 19) Ovid, curiously enough, 
in his 

** Qfimrum ^tii alttra 
AlUrm iecia subit' vi 66B), 
seems to leave the question open 

^ The eagle, as the bird of Jupiter, seen from the classical standpoint, suggested the story 
of Ganymede (Horn 11 xx 93a, Ah ▼ 953) With Dante, however, theie was another 
memory, and the eagle recalled the four living creatures of Esekiel (1 10) and Su John 
IV 7), perhaps also ^ Church’s hymn on the Evangelist, as symbolised by the eagle— 

** Volai ain$ stnt metot 
Qm9 m€c M*c 

Rwlavtt altius" 

and so became a fit emblem of Lucia (see note on H 11 97), as the symbol of iliummattng 
grace Even the Ganymede story is obviously viewed as having an allegoncal or mystic 
meaning, and setting forth the rapture of the soul to a region above earthly things 

^ Translated into the language of theology, the thought of Dante was that the gift of 
spiritual illumination comes ordinarily ('* perchance ’ ) to those who have already made some 
progn»s in their conversion Dtut xxxit <0 may have suggested the imagen 'l*he 
** fire " was that of the empyrean sphere to which Dante was now translated in his vision, as 
anticipating the actual completion of hts pilgrimage 

V Hie thought implied is that the rapture involved an element of terror os well as joy for 
mortal man as yet unpurified , that, as in Schiller’s words— 

" Schrecklich 1st es Pstmsr JVMrksit 
iterblteAss Gs/iUs tm styn,'* 

VOI. I. P 
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Not otherwise, of old, Achilles woke. 

Turning his opened eyes on all around, >* 

And knowing not ihe place that met his look, 

‘What time his mother unto Scyros’ ground 
Bore him from Chiron in her arms asleep, 

Whence the Greeks dragged him, there in hiding found 
Then I roused me, when fled that slumber deep u 

From off my face, and I, in sore afhight. 

Was as one chilled with fear, whose blood doth creep. 
Near me my Comforter alone in sight 

Appeared ; the sun two hours had sped his way. 

And my gaze turned where shore and sea umte. u 

Then said my Master ■ “ Cast off thy dismay. 

Sure tliat thus far a good course is begun ; 

Check not thy powers, but let them have full play. 

Now sliall thy steps through Purgatory run 

See there ihe high diff that doth round it go, » 

See, where it seems disjoined, the entrance won. 

Just now at dawn before the sun’s full glow. 

While sleep was on thy spirit inwardly, 

Upon the flowers that deck the ground below 
A lady came and said, ‘ Lo ' Lucia I u 

Let me take him who heth sleeping there. 

And I will speed him in his course on high.’ 


** Ther«r«renc« is to Dante'i favountCi totius ^Aekii/ i 347-950), and the passage is 
worth quoting, both for its own beauty and as showing how Dante appreciated ui others that 
poetry of childhood of which the Comm supplies so many instiusces (C xxx 44 t 79 1 ^ 
xxiu 38)— 

*' Cwm piun irtmtfatim yMrr, pcul/qme jactHtu 
Jn/utnm setuere dtem^ aerefnmo 

Qkte loca f far flvcittt * ith Ftlion * omnm V9rn 
Ai^ue ignota vidtt, dMbitatqu€ agnoKen mairem ** 

M The pilgnm s surprise at finding that it wa« nearly the third hour of the day tn’iy 
possibly confirm the view tliat the opening lines of the Lanto desciibed the rising of the muon 
The solution of the problem is probably to be found m the fact that the hymn which the souls 
were singuig when the travellers entered the valley of the kings was that of the Compline 
^rvice, AC , aAer 9 ' M . that after this the three stars are shining brightly 1 hus there » 
time for the attack and discomfiture of the berpent, and then for the meetings with Nino and 
Malaepina This would brmg us to about midnight as the hour when Dante is supposed 
to fall asleep. What startler him andreuiiods him of AchiUes ih that he looks out only on the 
ocean 1 he valley with its flowers the souls of the mighty kings, have all vanished He 
learns that his vision was a reality , Lucia, hts patron samt, who dwells with his Beatrice m 
Pamdi&e, with her momtn *i omttm, ha> quickened his slow ascent He can enter within the 
gates of Pu^atory, which he has thus reached X may add to the facts suted in note on H 
11 97, in connection snth Lucu, that one uf the churches m Florence that bear her name 
studs in the Via de' Bardi , presumibly, therefore, in the street m which Beatrice s husband 
lived Thu was probably the church in which )<e had gazed on his beloved one as she 
luiened to the praises of the Queen of Angels AT c. 5) S Mary, Lucia, Beatrice, and, 
I may add* M atil da, were indissolubly connected in his thoughts 
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Soidello stayed, and those good spirits dear : 

She took thee up, and as the day grew bright. 

She mounted, and I too, her footsteps near ; « 

Then here she laid thee, but first drew my sight 
With her fair eyes, to that gate opened wide ■ 

Then she and sleep together took their flij^t.” 

As one whose doubting heart, once certified, 

Full soon doth into comfort change his fear, u 

When Truth no more the covering veil doth hide. 

So was I changed, as though no care were near ; 

My Leader saw me, and along the rock 
Moved, and toward the height I followed there 
Reader I thou seest well how I unlock n 

My theme’s noh stores ; then wonder not, I pray. 

If with more art 1 fertilise its stock. 

So we drew nigh, and in the place did stay 

Whore first an opening narrow seemed to break. 

Like passage which through stone walls gives a way. « 
A gate I saw, and three steps upward make 
An access to it, each of diverse hue. 

And there a Warder sat who never spake 
And as mine eyes gained clearer, fuller view, 

I saw him seated on the topmost stair, » 

With face that did my power to gaze subdue. 

In his nght hand a naked sword he bare, 

Which upon us its rays reflected still. 

So that m vain mine ejos oft met its glare. 

“ .Spoak where ye are , and tell me what your will," <» 

So he began to speak “ Where is your guide 1 
Take heed lest this your journey work you ill ’’ 

The line » full of susKe^tive awociation^ (t) If Lucia be the earlier lamt of th'it 
name, we remember that she had toi n out her eyes because they had given rise to an unhol v 
passion in her heathen lover (s) As the eyes of ihe *' gentle lady of Gifts xiv are explained 
in Cfiftv ti x6 as meaning the demonstrations of philosophy, hO here those of Lucia stand 
for the uituitive perception that the way of purification is now imen for the repentant souls 
Like the whoso hath ears to hear" of the great Master \Matt xiii o) the addrc'ss to 
the reader, as in H ix 6z , Par x aa, is a call not only, or chiefly, if at afl, to admire the 
poet 8 masterv in thought and speech, but to put forth all his power to read the inner 
mining which lies below the surface of all its outward beauty 

Ihe entrance to Hell was wide enough (fif y ao) Here we have the **sirait gate and 
the narrow way" of vii 13 

For the three steps see 11 94-soa The Warder of the gate is the Angel of Purgatory 
The sword has been explained as the symbol of nghteous judgment in general or pnestly 

i uTisdiction in particular, or “the sword of the Spint, which is the Word of Uod vi 17) 

*ossibly all three thoughts are fused together 

M Toe question of the Wa^er>angel implies that the souls that came to the gale were 
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“ A heavenly Lady,” then my Chief rephed, 

“ Famihar with these things, but just before 
Said to us, ‘ See the gate, thence pass inside.’ ” w 

“ And may she speed your footsteps more and more 1 ” 

Began that Warder, with kmd speech and fair ■ 

“ Come forward then, and these our steps pass o’er.” 
Thither did we draw nigh, and that first stair 

Was of white marble, polished so and clean, h 

It mirrored all my features as they were. 

The second darker than dusk perse was seen. 

Of stone all rugged, rough and coarse m grain. 

With many a crack its length and breadth between. 

The third, wliicli o'er the others towers amain, loo 

Appeared as if of fiery porphyry, 

Like blood that gushes crimson from the vein. 

Oil this, his two feet firmly fixed, saw I 

God’s angel, seated on the threshold stone. 

Which seemed a rock of adamant to the eye. i» 

O’er the three steps my Guide then led me on, 

With all good will, and said, “ Now, humbly pray 
That bolts and bars to us be open thrown.” 

Then prostrate at the holy feet I lay . 

Mercy 1 begged, and opening of the gate, no 

And thnee I smote my breast in contrite way. 


commonly brought thiiher by the angel appointed for that miniitry Here the place of the 
angel had been taken, in the caw of the fivtog man, by Lucia, i # , by apecial supernatural 
lUumination 1 he warning that follows the question was to mntnd men that the work of 
the soul s purification was no light matter, to m entered on with a light heart Men must 
count the cost, or they would fail in it {Lmi* aiv 38-30) 1 he angel is as it were, the con- 

fessor of the souls behind the veil 

M The three steps are probably intended to answer to the three elements of penitence, as 
defined by the bchoolmen — contntion, conf»>s)on, satisfaction (Lomb. Senf tv i6a) But, 
as the elaborated description shows, that fomuila had been receiv^ by Daiitc m all its full signi- 
ficance (1) 1 he while marble in which he saw himwlf mirrored inoicates the selfdcnow 
ledge without which contntion is incomplete, the punty of conscience which can recall the 
memories of past sins without fresh guilt. (t> llie dark gloomy hne, the broken and rough 
surf* ce, of the *>econd stair, symbolise the state of the heart as laid bare in confession, in all 
its black unrighteousness. the enmsoa hue of the porphyry is, m like manner, the fit 
emblem of the chanty which is the spnng of all true works of satisfaction, possibly also of 
the ** blood of pnee " shed upon the cross, bkiod which was thought of partly as an expution 
for the sms of the world, partly as the outward token of a burning and consuming love. 
Lastly, the adamant (not " diamond **) threshold upon which the angel was seated, represents 
at once the rock-foundation of the Church's power to pardon, and the firmness of soul 
lequuwd in the confessor who is the instrument by which tW power is exercised 

The customary ntual of penitents on earth, the act of prostration at the feet of pnest or 
bishop, the triple smiting on the breast {LmJh xviii 13). representing the threefold sms of 
thought word, and deed (Z> C A ii« isdi, 1508X is transferriNl to the penitence completed 
on tlm Mount of Punfication. 
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Tlien on luy hrovt he did delineate 

With his sword’s point, seven P’s, and said, “ When there 
Tlion go’st within, cleanse these wounds obstinate.” 
Ashes or earth dug out, left dry and hare, ns 

Would of one colour with his garineuts be. 

And from beneath them he two keys did bear. 

Of silver one, of gold the other key ; 

First he the white, and then tlie yellow plied 
Upon the door, and thus he gladdened me. 130 

“ When either of these keys m vam is tried 
So that the lock it turns not readily,” 

Said he to me, “ this door will closed abide. 

Costher is one, the other bids us ply 

More art and skill ere through the wards it turn, m 
For this is that which doth the knot untie 
From Peter hold I them ; from him I learn 
Rather to ope in error than to close. 

If only at my feet men kneel and mourn ” 

And then the sacred door he open throws, iw 

Saying, “ Enter in, but also take good heed : 

He 18 cast forth who looks back as he goes.” 

And when upon their hinges did recede 
The swivels of that consecrated door. 

That are of metal, loud, and strong at need, m 


>19 llie seven P’s stsnd for the seven deadly sms of the medieval system of 

penitcncei which are purified in the seven circles of the Mount— Pride, Envy, Anjfer, Sloth, 
Avarice, and its opposite yet kindred sin. Prodigality (// vii ), Gluttony, and Cax.ivious> 
ness It will be noted that the classification differs from that given m/f xt , the latter being 
more the poet's own deduction from the great principles of ethics as laid down by Aristotle 
and developed by Aquinas, the former that which was authoritatively laid down m the 
Church’s discipline of confession In the one case, the clasufication was determined from 
the standpoint of guilt and punishment . in the ott*er, from that of possible discipline and 
amendment. Comp Witte’s essay on Dante's in A ii OMan 

PP 99”»o3 , D C A 8. V PeHttencf, Chaucer’s /’rrrowr’x Ta/t 

1 he key of gold represents the authonty the Church ns absolving sin, its power to 
absolve coming from the precious blood ” of Christ (i Ptt i i8) , that of silver, rcouiring 
more skill in its application, is the confessor’s discernment, distinguishing the kinds and 
degrees of sin and the appropriate discipbne for each. Both are required fur the pardon and 
purification of the pentteat| but the latter comes first in order of application In the exercise 
of the power committed to it the Church leans to mercy rather than severity *1 he possibility 
of error m the angel rises from the fact that he is thought of, not, so to speak, in his angelic 
nature, but as the representative of the priestly confessor 
IM The warning is substantially the same as that of Luke ix 6a, xvii 32 , vi 4 It 
also IS obviously addressed, not to souls in Purgmtoiy, but to the penitent who wiibngly anti* 
cipates on earth the work of discipline and purification 
>94 The special term used for gate (vv/gv) seems to have been applied technically to the 
entrance into the part of the church, the porch or narthex, which, as in the ancient basilicas, 
was set apart for penitents (Scari ) 
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Kot with BO shaip a note, ot deep-toned roar, 

Tarpeia opened when from it was ta’en 
Metellus, and it stood with emptied store. 

At the first thunderous peal I turned agam, 

And Te Deum laudamus seemed to hear, 

In voices mingled with melodious strain : 

And what I heard upon my mind did bear 
Such impress as it oft is wont to take. 

When men their singing with the organ share, 

I or now wore heard, now not, the words they spake. 


CANTO X. 

Jhe fint Circle of the ifoutUatti — ITie Seuljiluret on the TTall — The Cleaneimj 
of the Proud. 

W BEK he had passed the threshold of the gate 

■Which souls leave httle used through evil lust, 
lu that this makes the crooked path seem straight, 

I heard the sound of doors in closing thrust. 

And if towards it I had turned mine eyes, s 

AVhat plea for panlou of that fault were just 1 


Lucan (lu 1 54) it ttill pretent to the poet’s mind Cccibus Metellus was guardian of 
the public treawie which was kept under the larpeian rock When Lctar crossed the 
Ktibicon and marched on Rome, he compelled Metellus to surrender it, and then 
*' Ttttir rm/fj Tar^ta scmaf, ptastioque rrUusat 
Ttstaiur strtdort /ores *" 

Does the creaking of the hinget imply that they were nnty through long disuse * that peniten* 
tul discipline and the art ^ the wise confessur and guide of souls were becoming obsolete f 
Comp. C X 3 , // 1 63 

The great Ambrosian Canticle was the Church's hymn of tiiumphant joy, sung after 
victones in war Here it is the utterunue of joy over the sinner that repents, and it is sung 
by those who are already some way advanced on the same journey as the penitent Was 
there in this a reminiscence of a Tr Deum sang by Franciscan Fnars wMn Dante was 
admitted as a member of the Tertiary Order? (/f xvi 106) In an> case, we may trace in 11 
143, 144, the memory of Vs Deums beard in the nave of Itaban churches before or after the 
exile It was, we may note, always sung at Matins, and in Dante's mmd would be 
asviciated with the conversion of Augustine, who, alone or with Ambrose, was its traditional 
autluM* 0 C A w. 1950) 

• The “ enl lust ^ Is that which is turned away from God as the true Sapreme GoocL and 
fixed on the teeming good of the world In most men that lust is dommant, and therefore it 
IS true of the gate tf penitence that "few there be that find it " See note on C* ix. 136, 

^ The meaning itf C. ix 13s is not foignttea. Probably Lot's wife and Oipheus ui 

Dante’a memory as warnui^ instance*. 
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We through a rifted rock did upward use, 

Whi(^ now on this side, now o’ the other wound, 

E’en as a wave now rushes on, now flies. 

“ Here must some httle art with us he found,” u 

Then said my Leader, “that we take the side 
Now here, now there, where the mad windeth round.” 
Our footsteps thus with slower speed were plied. 

So that the waned orb of the moon had gone 
Within Its lowly couch again to hide, u 

Ere through tliat needle’s eye our way we won ; 

But when we reached the open and were free, 

Where the mount backward piles itself in one, 

I, worn and weary, — doubting, I and he 

About our way, — we then to halt wore fain » 

On a broad ledge more lone than deserts be ; 

And from the nm which doth the void contain. 

On to the foot of that bank’s soaring height, 

Three human forms the measure would attain , 

And far as eye of mine could wing its flight, » 

Now on the right flank, now upon the left, 

The same this cornice seemed still to my sight 
By not one stop had we our station left 

When I the bank that went around did see, 

Wliicli had us of all power to mount bereft, ao 

Of marble white, and so adorned to be 

With sculptures that not Polyclete alone, 

But Nature’s self had owned its victory. 

7 The undulation is not that of actual motion, but the winding unuosity of the narrow, 
almost riezag rath We havei as in C ui 49, a renuniscence of Alpine travel ^ pouibly, as 
suggested by Mr Douglas Freshfleld, an expert in such matters, of travels in the Adige 
vaUey. among ** lunestone crags with dolomite characteristics." lltey must be climbed by 
long slims of broken unstable bouldera or by chsmiiies which constantly bend or shift What 
Dante fixes on is their fnimbility luey are tre<icherouB, and the climber must test, before 
he trusts, each hand*hold (Gilbert’s 36, Alpmt Joumnl^'FfA xi 036) 

I*he use of the needle's eye" by way of description in I x6 determines, if there haa been 
any doubt, its symbolical significance xix 34 , Mark x 35 , Z,ac xvii as). Students 

will remember that that name was applied also to the narrow gateway of an £astem city, 
through which no beast of burden could pass 

" Another vivid recollection of dolomite expenences. To be weary, and not to know the 
way, what was ibis but a parable of the first stages of the penitent s progress From the 
narrow path they emerge upon an even surface, a comice, as it were, about eighteen feet in 
width The term, now familiar to all Riviera traveiien, is applied constantly to the terraces 
of the Mouatam (C xu 39, xui 4, xvu 131, et al^ Along its rock-wall are seen the sculp* 
turn in relief, such as Dante may have seen m the cathedrals of Italy or France, and which 
he describes, as with a prophetic idealism of the possibihes of that art, as furnishing, no less 
than painting, the Btblta ^u^erum for those who could read no other It is, perhaps, 
significant, on the tfimus tmiani uHtmos principle, that the pemtent’s instruction begins 
with these ofagect-lessoni 

** Polyclettts, the Greek sculptor (Jl, b c 480), specially famous for a colossal statue oi 
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THE SCULPTURES. 
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The angel yrho to earth the news made known 

Of peace that men had wept for many a year, » 

And Heaven long barred and closed had open thrown, 
Before ns stood m sculptured form so clear. 

In attitude that sweetest thought betrayed ; 

That he no speechless image did appear. 

One could have sworn tliat he his Ave said, w 

For there too in clear imaged form was She 
Who turned the key that high love open laid , 

And on her mien, as written, one might see 
‘ JSeee Aneilla Dei,’ full as plain 

As figures that in wax imprinted be. « 

“ Let not one spot thy mind so long detom," 

Said my sweet Master, who upon that side 
Had me which doth in man the heart contain. 

Wherefore I turned my gaze, and so descried, 

In rear of Mary, there towards to my right, n 

Where he stood who was acting as my Guide, 

Another tale engraved on that rock’s height. 

Wlierefore, past Virgil crossing, near I diew. 

Till full and clear it stood before my sight. 

There in the marble’s self there sculptured grew u 

The car and kine that bare the holy chest. 

Which o’er tasks self-assumed its terrors threw. 

In front appeared a crowd that onward pressed, 

111 seven full choirs, who sense and sense mode foes , 
This “Yes, they smg," and that did “No” attest. » 


Juno in the Temple of Argos Dsmte had probably read of him in Pliny {N H xxxiv 8) 
A Lh&racterutic btory is told of him which may luve beemed to him a commentary on the 
Ltoctadirlt gentiutQ v 13 He nude one itetue entirely by himself Another, of the 
same sufajeLt, as amateur critics ailvued He exhibited the first, and aH admired it . while 
the cntxcH themselves abused and despised the hecoud v , /f xiv 8) 1 he thought 

that art could excel Nature indicates the idealism of the poet who was oUo an artist 

M We are m the remn wheix the proud are eteansed, and the subjects chosea are olyect- 
Ifnsrnt in humility the Annunciation the Eect AneiHa Dtt, expressed, like the s 4 re of 
the angel, la attitude {.Lnkt 1 >8-38), being takes as the utterance of a supreme submission 
to thcT>ivme Will 

M The scene represented is the tranmrt of the ark from the house of Obed edom the 
special pouit in it ueiog the humility of David as eontrasted a ith the pride of Michal (2 Sam 
VI so-aj) lhereis,fioweverjinl 57 f a side glance at the history of Uzzah (a daei si 7}, 
as a warning againet all intrusion into an office not one s own. against all usurped authority, 
whether on the part of pope or emperor or king Comp the Lpist to the Italian t 

<• The “ seven choirs ** of Levites, which do not appear in the A V or Hebrew, are taken 
from the Vnlg of a vi la, which follows the LXX and agrees with Joseph vii 4 )* 
Lines 60-63 noteworthy as embodying the idea of the highest posubiliues ^art. 
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TRAJAN AND THE WIDOW. 

So too the smoke that from the incense rose, 

Which there was imaged, made the nose and eyes 
Conflict, and so to “ No ” and “ Yes ” dispose. 

Before the blessed ark in hnmble guise 

The Psalmist went, and with his loins girt, leapt, <s 
Mure than a king, and less, before mine eyes. 

And on the other side, her station kept 

At palace window, Michal on him gazed. 

Like woman who for scorn and shame has wept. 

From where I stood my feet I forward raised to 

To scan more near another history. 

Which behind Michal m its whiteness blazed. 

There was wrought out the glory great and high 
Of that great Fnnce of Nome whose excellence 
Moved Gregory to his great victory, « 

(To Trajan, Emperor, I this praise dispense) 

And a poor widow stood beside his rein 
Bowed down by many a tear and grief intense ; 

And round about him, seemed it thronged by tram 

Of mounted knights, and eagles aU in gold, » 

In the wind fiuttenng, glittered clear and plain : 

It seemed among them that sad woman told 

Her tale, “ My Lonl, let me thy vengeance call 
For my son’s death, that turns my heart’s blood cold.” 

And he replied . “ Wait thou till it befall ss 

That I return , ” and she, “ Nay, good my Lord,” 
Answered, as one with grief impatient all, 

“If thou return not.” . . . “Who succeeds,” his word 
So ran, “ will do it for thee.” She : “ The good 
Of others will not help, thme own deferred ” m 

Then he ; “Now rest thou m more cheerful mood , 

I, ere 1 stir, at once the nght will do ; 

So j'ustice wills ; me pity hath subdued ” 

The story of Tr^an and the widow is told by Dio Cassius (ix 5), that of Greco^ in 
connection with It by Joann Diaconus (^i/a W ^ It is quoted by Aquinas as from 
Joann. Damascenus 111 , 70, 5X occurs in the Gtsta homan \ 87, and was 

amon g the most popular of medieval legends. It is quoted^## , in /Vrr 6854-90 
Primarily, of course, it occupies a place h«rc as an example of humility m one who stood at 
the highest point of earthly greatnessi but the reference to it in Par xx 44, xo6, seems to 
show that It was a tale that Dante loved to dwell on as an instance of the Divine compass i on 
flowing out beyond its orduary limitations. 
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He to whose vision nothing comes as new 

Wrought by his skill this language visible, •» 

Most strange to us; for here nought like we view. 

And while with groat delight my glances fell 
On these fair emblems of humility, 

Hiat for their Maker’s sake were dear as well, 

“ See on this side (with few steps pass they by)," i*> 

Murmured the Poet, “ people manifold . 

These will lead us to stairs that nse on high " 

Mine eyes, w’hich still were eager to behold. 

And see the strange new things that they desire. 

Were then not alack to turn as I was told. 

I wish not, Header, that thou should’st retire 

From thy good purpose when thou art made sure 
How God doth payment of thy debt require. 

Heed not the form of pain that sms procure ; 

Think of what follows ; think if worst should be, no 
Beyond the Judgment it shall not endure. 

Then I began : “ 0 Master, what I see 

Towards us moving, persons do not seem ; 

Yet what I know not; clear sight faileth me." 

And he to me : " The gnevous lot, I deem, ms 

Of this their torture bows them to the ground , 

8o that at first mine eyes sought clearer gleam. 

But fix thy gaze , so may such search profound 

Keveal what cometh there beneath yon stones ; 

There canst thou see by what weight each is bound." i» 


M The poet seeing to have remembered tha^ though an ideally perfect sculpture might 
express a given emotion as adequately as laa^age, it was scarcely possible that it should 
represent a dialogue, and therefore asenbes u to the Supreme Divine Artist, who could make 
even speech visible as well as audible, and so create a new tJ^iig " for the souls of men to 
wonder at 

101 We note the significance of the fact that those who have sought the highest placet on 
earth occupy the lowest circle of the Mount of Purificauon before they h^ the call which 
bids them go up higher 

WAsinC lx 65, XXIV 5s, we have an instance of self analysi%and Dante leci^nises the 
eager desire to investigate new phenomena as emiuenily characteristic of his own nature. 
Hut for ^mself and for his readers there is yet another thought Ihe spectacle of the 
sufferings that are appointed as the discipline of the evil which is not incurable ou^t not 
to deter men from seeking that discipline 1 hey are to look beyond them to whatTollows 
(jlam viu. i8), to the judgment of the grut Day, beyond which, at the worst, they cannot 
pass (Matt xxv 34^ 4 i) disaplinc here, as throughout, is specially appropriate to the 

■in Those who had lined thems^ves up in pnde are constramM to an enfoit^ humility 
of attitude, and througn that pass to lowbness of mind. 

The readmgs vary Ntcekta « lamenu, and/nviira a beats, u* , smues on bu breast. 
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O ye proud Chnstians, sad and weary ones, 

Wlio, weakened in the vision of your mind, 

Place your blind trust m course that backward ran<i 1 
Perceive ye not we are of worm-like kind, 

Born to bimg forth the angel butterfly, us 

That soars to Judgment, and no sereen doth find! 

Wliy doth your soul lift up itself on high t 
Ye are as insects yet but half complete. 

As worms in whom their growth fails utterly. 

As to give roof or ceiling bearing meet, uo 

As corbel fixed, a form is often seen, 

Of which the knees up-thrust the bosom meet. 

And by its pain untrue gives true pain keen 
To him who on it looks, so these I saw. 

With good heed gazing on their act and mien us 

True, their cramped limbs did each to other draw. 

As they upon their liack bore more or less, 

And he who most of patience owned the law 
“ I can no more,” seemed crying in distresa 


194 The simtlitude embraces both the httlene«s and the greatness of man s nature Man 
IS but as a worm (y<^ XXV 6 /'r xxu xli 14), but within the worm there » hidden 

the ** angelic butterfly ' of the soul, the Psych* oi which the body ih the sheath, and which 
must one day meet, without defence or scnen, the severity of the Dmne Judge. Ihe 
thought may have been suggested by the appearance in ancient monuments of the outterfly 
as the symbol of tbeaoul, kuowa w Greek by the ■elf-same aane (lliUler» Arrk, d A'smis^ 
PP 39*-399)- 

124 Dante's u^ of the plural emiomttia, instead of enfemm, for *' insects," is a fair measure 
of hit knowledge of Greek Ihrough lexicons, or otherwise, he had met with the word 
tntomeLx and took it for a neuter biogular, forming its plural after the pattern uf " dogmata ” 

140 1 he description mav have been suggested by the grotesque corbels and gargoyles of 
almost any mediaBVHl cathedral Ampbr^p 357) notes the fact that cary itides appear as 
supporting the roof of the Loggta dot Lanai ax bloreuce , but tb^t is, if 1 mistake not, of 
later date 

141 The words bnng before us the extremest bmit of endurance The suffenng varied 
according to the guilt of the sufferers, but where it was most s*cute and borne with supremest 
patience (/aaioHaa seems to unite both nmamngs), act and look bore witness that the soul 
could bear no more That was the leuon of extreme humiliation to be learnt by those who 
in their lifetime had thought that there was no hmit to their pnde 
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THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
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CA'NTO XI. 

The Lord^e Prayer — The Proud — Odrru^ of Ayubbto — Prveeraan Salviani 
and Othere. 


“ OuK Father, Thou who dwellest in the Heaven, 

Not hound by space, but by love more intense. 

Which Thou unto Thy primal works hast given. 

Praised be Thy Name and Thine omnipotence 

By every creature, as ’tie meet and right s 

To render thanks to Thy sweet effluence. 

Upon us may Thy kingdom’s peace alight, 

To which we cannot of ourselves anse. 

Unless it come, with all our reason’s might. 

As of their will Thine angels sacrifice u 

Make to Thee, while their lips ‘ Hosanna ’ say, 

So may men offer all their will’s device ' 


> Th« paraphrase of the Lord's Prayer with which the Canto opens comes with a special 
sigmftcanee as part of the disctpline of the proud Ihey have to become as little children 
(JHatt xviii 3)1 and to learn their Paitmoster once again in all the fulneu of its meaning 
On two other grounds alio it clainu a special notice — (1) m the contrast between its exceed' 
ing beauty and the jejunene>s of the apocryphal paraphrase which has been ascribed to 
Dante (given in vol u ) , (a) as showing how the prayer was interpreted by med aevai 
theologianSf and with what thoughts Dante himself prayed it 
9 The thought was at once biblical (i K viii 37) and scholasbc (Aquin Summ 1 a, 
10s, 4) Dante returns to it in Par ziv 30. The wordN that follow are meant to reconcile 
the apparent localisation implied m the words ** which art in Heaven " with the metaphysical 
conception of the Infinite and Omnipresent God m there, m the empyrean sphere 01 perfect 
peace, not bv local limitstion, but because His love it manifested most in the heaveosi 
which, with the angels as their inhabitants, are the ** first works " of His creative power 
* 1 he ** effluence ’ (Ital va/ort, from the descr^tion of Wisdom in the I'ttU of 
vii 35, as the '* va/ar vxrtutts Dtt ’) is that of the Love manifested 10 creation , LXX giv es 

7 Tne insertion of "peace* is cmineutiv characienstie The Epistle which bears the 
name of Fm llario iti now commonly rejected as spurious, but in its statement that, when 
Dante was questioned at the monssteiy of 11 Corvo as to what he sought, his ansa er was 
" Peace, pence," there is probably tbe echo of a fact Here he lays stress on the fact that it 
must **x.ott**’' to men , that no iiucllcci however loftvv can otheraise attain to it 
>0 The Heaven in which the will of God is done is not the material heaven in which that 
will reigns as law, but that of the angelic orders As spiritual beings, their obedience is the 
obedience of will, and in iheir hosannas of praise and their ministries they ever offer up the 
sacrifice of a will perfectly at one with God’s , and this, though in men the sacrifice may not 
be, even in the holiest, without some sense dS struggle Not as 1 will, but as Thou wilt," 
MiUi XXVI 39}, lb the patte* n to which we pray to be conformed. 

With all the deeper and devoiuer thinkers of Christianity, Dante interprets the "daily 
bread," not of "common food,’ but of the spiritual "manna," the bread that "eometh down 
from Heaven " (/oAjs vi 50% Only in that sense, indeed, could the words have any meaning 
as spoken by the souls m Pur|mtory Ihe **pnnem SHpenubtianitaUm ' ^ the 
Afait VI XI was probably u nis mind, sinking the keynote of his interpretation The 
thought of the " manna " naturally suggests the " wilderness " of 1 14 Without the strength 
for progrew which that bread gives our motion ib necessanly retrograde, (,- o m p x Ktttgt 
xix 7 
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Our daily manna give to ua to-day, 

Without vrhich whoao through this desert drear 
Journeys, goes back, though pressing on his way . is 
And as the trespass we from others bear 

We forgive each, so, Lord, do Thou forgive 
Of bounty, nor to count our merits care. 

Our virtue, wluch so soon doth harm receive. 

Put not to peril with our ancient foe, » 

But from his evil sting deliverance give. 

This final prayer, dear Lord, from us doth flow, 

Not for ourselves, for we no longer need. 

But for their sakes whom we have left below.” 

So praying for themselves and us ‘ God speed I ’ ss 

Those souls went on their way beneath tlieir weight. 

As oft in dreams such evil fancies breed , 

Bound still and round, in anguish disparate. 

And wearied all, along the bank they wound. 

Purging the darkness thick of Earth’s estate. so 

If there for us such pleadings aye abound. 

What here for them may those or do or say. 

In whom the blest root of good-will is found t 
Well may we help them wash those stains away. 

Which they bore hence, that so, made clean and free, >'• 
Up to yon starry sphere they take their way. 


We are to forgive tho^e who wrong ns without thinking of their merits Only on that 
ground can we pray that God will not take our merits as the measure of His pardon 

The paraphrase has the interest of showing that D mte followed the Schoolmrn and 
Fathers— 'and they were many— who saw id the Oreek of the Lord s Prayer, as the " Revittd 
P erttm " has done, the meaning ** Deliver us from the Evil One " 

93 The <ouls that were waiting for admission to Purgatory were still sutyect to temptations 

i C. vui 98) Once within the |ates and the Tempter ceases to have any power to hurtthem 
■'or them the last clause is an intercession for those left on earth In ali that follows, as m 
what goes before, we have to remember that the sm of pride was that which Dante recognised 
as his own besettiDK temptation (1 73, C xui 136) He had found 111 the Lord’s Prajer that 
which was the most effecuve charm against it. 

97 The actual burdens of life were too feeble for the comparison which Dante sought, and 
he has to fall back upon what has been called the tmembutt the nightmare sense of a crushing 
and overuhelming weight, more poetically, m C/erman, tlie Al^riteken, which men feci in 
dreams. 

■> The thought is as an echo of Aug tm Pi vi , Videti /umum sufieritm nmilim, 
oseenaentemt tumesetntemt vanoceHiem ** 

n The thought expressed is that of mediaeval theology Not only the souls in Paradise, 
but those in Purgaiory, pray for those they love on earth. How much more should those on 
earth, who can not only pray, but offer the sacrifice of the alur and their deeds of mercy 
as prevatluig pleas, be ea^ to intercede for them? (Aquin. Summ P tii , Suppt 76, 9) 
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“ Ah, 80 may justice soon and chanty 

Disburden you, that ye with wmgs may move 
That shall uplift you where ye seek to be • 

Show us which path towards the stairs will prove « 

The shortest way j it there be more than one. 

Then that which slopes less steeply from aboie 
For he who comes with me is nigh undone 

By Adam’s flesh, wherewith he stands arrayed. 

And ’gainst his will, with laggard steps goes on.” le 
The words that were to this m answer said. 

Which he had spoken whom I came behmd. 

The quarter whence they came but half displayed. 

But this was said ■ “ Ye on the right shall find. 

If ye come with us, pass accessible, w 

Where living man hia way may safely wind , 

And if this stone were not a hindrance fell. 

Which on me lies to tame my stiff neck’s pride, 

And me to keep my face down doth compel, 

Him, who yet liveth and his name doth hide, es 

I fain would see, — perchance, a well-known face, — 
Whoso heart would pity for my woes provide. 

A Latin was I, of great Tuscan race, 

Gnglielm’ Aldobiandeschi called me son , 

I know not if his name your memory trace. «o 

My ancient blood and brave deeds nobly done 
By my forefathers, me so haughty made. 

That I forgot our Mother is but one. 

And towards all men such proud scorn displayed, 

I died through it, as all Siennese know, e 

And every child m Campagnatic glade. 


<7 Viiyil, representing human wisdom, has no adequate experience of the processes of 
amntual purification, and hah lo apply to those who have been taught by experience, which, 
of the ways of conquering pride, is the least difficult for human weakness. As the sequel 
shows, that way is found in diNceniing the consequence of that sin as seen in others, ana so 
learning partly by example, partly by sympathy 
M The firkt speaker is Ombeno Aldobrandeschi, Count of Santafiore (C vi ixz), in the 
Maremma of the Siennese temtur) 1 he family were Gbibellmes, took part with Henry VI I , 
and fought under Uguccione della Faggiuola at the battle of Montecattini (K>// vi 71, ix 
47) Here the special sui was the pnde of ancestry I' or a fuller treatment of that vice, see 
Ctmv IV and the Cons, which It expands. The Counts of Santafiore were in perpetual con- 
flict with Sienna on questions of jurisdiction The bieonese invaded the castle of Campag- 
natico, and Omberto was killed in a sortie, or, according to another account, murdered m his 
bed by who had been hnred by the biennese authorities (AfwraA xv sS) 
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Omberto I , nor did that pnde work woe 
To me alone, but all my kindred too 
Into sore trouble it had power to throw. 

And here this weight must needs my pnde subdue n 

So long, until that God be satisfied. 

Here ’mong the dead, since life failed that to do.” 

I, as I listened, bent, my face to hide. 

And one of them, not he who to us spake, 

Wnthed ’neath the weight to which Ins limbs were tied , 
He saw me, knew me ; from his lips there brake, n 

As he did strain his eager gaze, a cry, 

While I, all bent, with them my way did take. 

“ Art thou not Oderisi ? ” then said I, 

“ The pride of Gubbio, glory of that art » 

In Fans knowrn as limner’s mystery 1 ” 

“ Brother,” said he, “more pleasure gives the chart 
Which Franco of Bologna now doth paint . 

His now IS all the honour, mine but part , 

My courteous praise would have been far more faint as 

While I was living, so by longings mode 
For eminence, on which my heart was bent 
Of that foul pride the forfeit here is paid , 

Yet had I not attained this place and hour, 

Save that, with power to sm, to God I prayed » 

Oh, empty glory of all human power. 

How little green doth on its height endure. 

Save when dull times that follow darkly lour ' 

73 The attitude is not merely that of attention, but expresies the poet's consciousness that 
he himself was a hharer m the sto Of that pride of ancestry, mingled with the feeling that 
It was a weakness, we find traces even in /^ar xvi 

TV 1 he next speaker illustrates another form of pnoef that of art, and in so doing brings 
before us the of the earlier renaissance Odengi of Aeubbio (jf ettr 1970-9^ in the 

duchy of Urbino, was famous as a painter of miniatures in MS ornamentations at Bologna 
and Rome, where he worked for the Pope, and, according to one account, was the teacher of 
Cimabue at Florence In the mention of ** illuminating,” as the special term used at Pans 
(the Italian verb was mtftiarf, from mtMtnm » a red pigment , hrnice also “miniature we 
have probably another reminiscence of Dante's residence in that city {Par x 136) Pktl 
quotes from the records of the Inquisition at Carcasson in 1308 as the earliest instance of the 
Lat “ ” in this sense Dante, with the philological tastes shown in K E 1 9, 

xOi notes the abearance of a new word. 1 use the word ** limner ” as derived from tllumtnart 

33 Franco of Bologna was a pamter in the same Byzantine style as Odensi, but was held 
to have improved on his predecessor A picture now m the Palazzo Ercolani of Bologna is 
ascribed to him, but its authenticity has been questioned (Kugler, Kunst Getek 51b ed 11 
193. Barlow <p 216) 

•0 “ With power to sin,” 1 1 , while still living If there had been no such power, there 
could have been no freedom of the will, and therefore no true conversion. 

Vt Here, also, Dante recognised his own likeness. He hsd the scboJar's# the artist’s pnde, 
as well as that of birth 

*3 ihc thought shows a singular insight into the conditions of human fame as far ai art is 
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CIMABUL— GIOTTO— G UIDO. 


[Fusa a XI. 


Uuce Cimabue seemed to hold full sure 

His own ’gainst all m art ; now Giotto bears " 

The palm, and this man’s fame doth that obscure. 

So too one Guido from the other tears 

The praise of speech, and one doth live, perchance. 

Who to drive both from out their nest prepares. 

The world’s best fame no higher doth advance »» 

Tlian breath of wind, whose fickle gusts deceive. 

And changing side, leaves name to change and chance. 


concerned la a progremive age each aitiit and poet echp«es hi^ predece^w It » only tn 
a period of decadence that men look back u]>on tne past and say that " there were giauts lu 
those days.'* 

** Giovanm Cimabue of Florence (S ri«T. XB40, J Pictures by him are to be seen, 

as tliey were probab'y seen by Uante, in the chuirhes of *’* Marta Novella and Santa Croce at 
Florence, and in the UpDcr Church of exhibiting the first traces of liberation from 

the traditional routine ot Byzantine art and the conventionalities of that of the illumi- 
natori The delight of the Florentines it the first of these showed itself m a solemn proces- 
sion of exuberant joy, which was believed to have made the quarter in which the painter lived 
known to all future time as the Borgo Allegn Vaaart says that there was m his day an 
epitaph on Cimabue m the Duomo of Florence presenting a striking parallehun uith Dante— 

Cvtdidii ut Citnabfit ^tetune catira UHtrty 

Uuuit vtvutt nuHC ttMH astrm. f( 4 t -^Lindt l 340-345 

But, as the date is doubtful, it is uncertmn which » an echo of the other 

The fact that Giotto was in ihe inner cirele of Dante's friends gives a special interest to 
this mention of his name Bom in 1376 (Vas , but others name 1265), as the son of Bondone 
of Vespisnano near Florence, he began to sIkiw bis powers of art at the age of ten, while 
keeping hts father s flock Cimabue, struck by seeing a pictuie of a sheep which he had 
drawn upon a stone, to'ik him as his pnpil, and soon, as Dante says, he excelled his master 
J J-inte, tnoueh older, may have been lus fellow pupil, and learnt to paint angels ( ^ A* c 35) 
as he tinted them At any rate, his work connecu itself with the poet's life In the Bar- 
gello of Kirence, once the Cnapel of the Fodestk Palace, there is the picture, discovered under 
many coatings of whitewash in 1840, m which there art portiaus of Dante, Bruoetto Latmt, 
and Corso Dniiali Other pictures are seen in the Santa Lroee and the Church del Carmme 
In the Church of Assuii be completed the senes which had been b«gun by Cimabue, and 
these include notably (i) the Marriage of S Francis with Povertv, of whicK Dante tells in 
Par XI ,and (s) the gathenng of the Samt s disciples, among whom, as baid mthe note on/f 
XVI 106. he has introduced his poet fnend In the venes of pictures m the Arena Chapel at 
Padua, ho said to have been assisted by that tnend s cniDsels Other works were exe- 
cuted tor Boraface Vlll , the portrait of the Pope in St John Lateran, and the Navuella 
in St Peter's <prob\bly when Dante wax with him in Rome in the year of Jubilee, 1300), 
and Clement v at Avignon , and as an architect he left the Campaude at Florence as a 
perpetual iiibentance 

The earlier of the two Guidos has been commonly ident fled with G Guinieelli of Bologna 
{d xai6X of whom Dante speaks as his father in poetry (C xxvi 97), noblest and greatest 
among the early poets of Italy (C^wr tv ao, K 1 i^, the later with C Cavalcante, ihe 
poet s personal fnend (// x 56), who was among the men of letters to whom he had addressed 
the first sonnet of the ^ iV , to whom, indeed, the whole book was dedicated Other names, 
such as Guido della Colonoa (yf rirr 1250) and Guittooe of Arerso (C. xxiv 56, xxvu 124X 
have been suggested, but on grounds that are hardly strong enough to prevail against the 
general eofuensus of commentators It u scarcely probable that Dante would have used the 
name Guido for one whom he elsewhere (as above) calls Guittone 

M Are the svords, like those of ff iv xos, xxv 04*97, xvn xi8, the utterance of a 
conscious estimate by Dante of his own powers* Was he, that is, tempted to a boaxtful 
pnde m the very act of describing its punishment? It may be so but if so, it is as with a 
certain grave irony which claims only the passing glory of an idle day, and anticipates only, 
for himself as for others, the utter oblivion which time ultimately brings to all that belongs 
to the fashion of the world It is qu te as probable, h<>wevei, that the words may have been 
written wmply asawide general i satio n without any reference to himself Comp C xxvi 98 
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PROVESZAN SALVAm. 


841 


Wlukt greater glorj thine, if age bereave 

Thee of thy flesh, than if thou then hadst died. 

Ere thou thy infant prattling erst didst leave, i» 

When thousand years have passed! Yet that, beside 
The eternal, is as twinkle of an eye 
To sphere that slowest turns where Heaven spreads wide 
Of him who treads before me tardily 

His onward way, all Tuscany did nng ; no 

Now scarce a whisper 'neath Siena’s sky 
Is heard, where he was lord, when fate did bring 
Rout on the rage of Florence, then as high 
As now she is m whoredom grovelling 
Your high repute, as bloom of grass, doth fly, us 

Which comes and goes, and he doth mar its grace 
Through whom from earth it burgeons verdantly. ” 

And I to him ■ “ Thy words m my heart trace 

Lessons that humble, and bring low my pride , 

But who IS he that in thy speech had place ! ” iso 

“ Salvani Provenzano,” he replied. 

And he is hero, because with pride unblest 
He sought to rule o’er all Siena wide. 

Thus IS he gone, and wandering knows no rest, 

Since his death hour , such forfeit here is paid as 

By him who there in daring lias transgressed.” 

“ And if each soul remain below,” I said, 

“ Who waits till life’s last verge ere he repent, 

Nor may his upward journey yet be made 

The ori{;tnal give^ dtndi as the tfifantile equivalents (or and dtnart 

The thought u, of course, that the night of fotg^tfulncM falls alike oa the long life ctowned 
with honours and on that cut short in merest childhood Within a thousand yeais, d foritort 
in that eternity in which a thousand years are but as the twinkling of an eye, all will ^ike 
be forgotten The sphere of 1 xo8 is that of the fixed stars, revolving in 30^000 years. 

^ As an instance of the transitonnew of fame, l>ante selects Provenran telvant, oi whom, 
but for thie mention of him Italy and the world would have known scarcely anything Once 
he had been chief among the Ghtbellmes, proud and haughty, Governor of Sieua when the 
Florentines were defeated at Montaperti In zaCo, when the frlorentmes in tiieir turn 
defeated the Siennese, he wa« taken and beheaded {ydl vii 31 , MahsP c aoe) 

lU Ihe poet’s lud^ent on the recent history ofW city is curiously mixed In the pre- 
dominance of the Gu^phs he saw a time of madnesi., but even that was a Lime of greatness as 
compared with the debasement to which she had been reduced by the factions oflater pears. 

^ The sun to wluch the green grass owes Us bfe dnes it up. lime, whiJi gives birth to 
fame, is fatal to its endurance 

We note once again the tone of penitent confession which militates agamst the assump- 
tion that 1 98 IS to be interpreted as a prophecy of the poet’s own fame 
M Ibe question rues out of Belaoqiia’s statement in C iv 227-135, and implies that 
Salvmni had delayed his repentance to the time of detth, and had not been helped by the 
prayers of others How then had he come to the first circle of the Mouotam when barely 
thirty yean had passed! 

TOL. I. 


Q 
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SALVANI'S CHARITY. 
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UnlesB true prayers their gracious help have lent, i» 

Until he pass the time he hved on earth, 

By what great bounty was he hither sent!” 

“ He, when he lived m state of loftiest worth. 

Of bis free will, m fair Siena’s plain, 

Stood forth, nor let the sense of shame have birth, m 
And there, to free his dear fnend from the pain. 

Which wore his life m Charles’s prison dreu. 

So acted that he trembled in each vein , 

No more I’ll say, and know I speak not clear. 

But those thy fellows soon will thee apprise, uo 

So that to thee full plain it shall appear 
This deed released him from those boundaries ” 


CANTO XII. 


Ike Scutpturee on the PmenufU—The Angd of Ike Seeond Ctrde—Tke 
Pint P crated. 


With even pace, like oxen at the plough, 

I went with that soul in his sore distress. 

As long as my sweet Tutor would allow ; 

But when ho said, “ Leave him, and onward press ; 

For here 'tie good our barque^ with sail and oar, s 

To push with all the strength which we possess,” 

1 S 3 The answer to the qttestion n found in the fact that in the closing years of h» life 
Salvani had made a great act of humiliatton^ which, m stnct accordance with medieval 
theology, was accepted a^ a mtnfaction His fnend Vinea or Vinca, who had fought under 
Conradin at T igliacorro (// xxviii i^, had been taken prisoner ^ Charles of Anjou, who 
demanded a rjiisom of ten thousand florins Salvani, on hearing this, having no money of 
his own, took hi*, place in the Canipn, or Hippodrome, of biena, and begged money fur the 
purpose from all who pa>srd by tiU he obtained the sum required Chanty, in this case, 
covered a multitude m mm. 

U* The words, like the memorable lines of Par xvn 58-^ lay bare one of the keenest 
wounds of Dante’s life He knew that trembling in every vein/’ that sense of humiliation 
which attended the act of asking alms, not as the member of a religious or^, but as a 
personal tavour (comp also Canv 1 and he had found no friend like Salvani to relieve 
aim of ku burden 

1 The comparison presents to striking a parallelism to Homer (II xtii 704^ that, if we 
had had evidence that Dante had 1 ead the Jba^, we should have Wn justified in treating 
It as a deliberate reproduction What i-, indicated is, that the poet accepU the discipline 
of humility, and becomes a sharer in bearing Odensi’s burden 

i The word ** tutor or “pae^ogue ;• 1$ proUbly chosen with a special reference to the 
Vwigr of OaL III M Dante had fo^d »n Virgil a schoolmaster " (I give the familiar English 
because fismiliar) ‘'leading him to Chr st 

* The lesson thus enforced is in accordance with that of all masters of the spiritual life 
Each must advance as rapidly as he can The pilgnm could not really lighten the buideo of 
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THB RETROSPECT. 
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Then, as when men move onward, I once more 

Rose np in body, though my thoughts were still 
Downcast and humble, as they were before. 

I had moved on, and followed with good will lo 

The steps of my dear Master, and we twain 
Showed how alert we were to climb the hill. 

When he said to me, “ Look thou down again , 

Good will it be, to speed thee on thy way. 

To see what bed doth now thy feet sustain. m 

As oft, that they in memory may stay. 

Over the buried dead their tombs on earth 
What they aforetime were, m form portray, 

Whence ofttimos to our weeping comes now birth. 

Through the sharp sting of poignant memory, ro 

Which spurs on none but souls of loving north , 

So saw I there, but clearer to the eye. 

According to the Artist’s skill designed, 

Wlialo’er of path-rim up the mount did he. 

There I saw him, whom we created find 55 

Noblest of creatures, fallmg down from heaven. 

On one side, as though lightning flash had shined ■ 

I saw Bnarcus, by the sharp doit nven 
Celestial, he upon the other side. 

And in cold death his weight to earth was dri 'rn. .0 
Thymbrseus, Fallas, Mars, I saw beside, 

Armed as of yore around their sire divine. 

Gaze on the limbs of giants far and wide : 

his fellow sufferer, and a prolonsatioo of outward sympathy miaht delay liiB own progress 
What was needed, and what had been actually gatnra, was numUiiy of soul, not the bodily 
act, which was but its outw ird symbol 

ia_M xhe sculptures which represented patterns of humility had been upright, fixed on the 
rock wall Ihose winch represent the punishment of prtde are apprcmriately, like tnonu' 
mental slabs, placed upon the muiid, so that men may tread on them Host of the instances 
— ^biblical ana classical exampie> being, a*, usual, intermingled — tell their own tale For the 
primal glory of Lucifer sec // xxxiv i8»for6nareus /f xxxi 98 I’hymbraeusfthe guonlian 
deity of Tlwmbra m the rroad)8tands, asin./£w m 85, (pserg; iv 3S3, for Apolla Forthe 
story of Niobe, who boasted against Latona of her Iwauty, her ancestry, her numerous 
offspring, see ilfrf VI 180-301 Ihe famous Miobesculifture, it may be noted was not known 
to Dante, having been discovered at Rome in 1583 For that of Arachne, who challenged 
Hinerva to a ti lal of skill ui embroidery and was changed into a spider, see Met vi 30-145 , 
for that of Alcmason, the son of Amphiaraos {H xx 34), and Lnphyte, who slew his mother 
after learning that she had received a necklace from Pulynices as the price of her treachery 
■n disclosing her husband’s hiding place, when be, knowing that the attack of the Seven 
against 1 hebes would end fatally for him, sought to conceal himself and so escape taking 
part in it (Stat. Theb 11 aya , Met ix 407) , for Tomyns, Queen of the Scythians, who 
utter^ the words quoted as she cast the head oTCynis into a vessel filled with blood {Mered 
t * 9 *) > Holofemes {^Judith xiv 'Iroy (1 61) was the city, Ilion the ctadel or rock* 

fortrew Faur (1 233) suggests ttat Can Grande’s picture-ga^ry m Verona may have 
furnished huts for the suggestive lists of subjects. 
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At foot of his great work these eyes of mine 

Saw Ifimrod dazed, and looking on the host » 

Whose pnde in Shinar did with his combine : 

And thee too, Niobe, on that drear const 
I saw depicted, with thy dolorous eyes. 

With children seven and seven on each side lost ' 

There, on thine own sword fallen, thy foiiii lies, m 

O Saul I as when in death on Gilboa’s height. 

That never more knew ram nor dewy skies I 
0 mad Arachne, thou didst meet my sight, 

Half spider now, sad ’mid the tangled rows 
Of that famed work which wrought thine evil plight ' 43 
0 Eohoboam, there thy hkenoss shows 

No threatening aspect, but, o’ercome with di ead, 

A chariot bears thee, e’er pursued by foes 
There the hard pavement that our feet did tread 

Showed how Alcmeeon made his mother know so 

How dear the luckless gauds for which she bled 
’Tuas shonu how traitorous sous themselves did throw 
Upon Sennacherib, who in worship stood. 

And left him there, as he ui death lay low ; 

It showed the carnage and the examine crude » 

In Tomyris, when she to Cyrus said, 

“Por blood thou thirsted’st, thee I glut with blood ” 
There too it showed how those Assyrians fled, 

In foul defeat, when Holofemes fell, 

And all the remnant in that slaughter dread eo 

In dust and caves I saw Troy’s citadel , 

0 Ilion, how humbled did appear 
Thy form and features there ensculptured well ' 
tUhat master of the brush and style was there. 

Who traced out every Imcament and mien oj 

Which subtlest genius, wondering, would revere ? 

Alive the living, dead the dead were seen 
Who secs the truth no better sees than I 
Saw, while my gaze towards the ground did lean 

•4 The two word< are ured with aitittic preciuon The jty/iu wa« a metil instrument 
which traced the ouilmeiof the tntMglwy afterwards filled in with Loloarbythe brush Here, 
as m C X 37, 60, we have the xitist's enticipatitra of a perfect development of art, which 
should make it as the hvmg coonterpart of Nature 
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THE ANGEL GUIDE. 
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Now wax yo proud, and walk with haughty eye, m 

Ye eons of Eve, and never bend your head, 

So as to see how ill your path doth he. 

O’er more than half the hill had passed our tread. 

And more by far the Sun his course had spent 
Than we with mind engrossed hod reckoned, is 

When he who walked before me all mtent, 

Began . “ Now lift thy head ; no time indeed 
Have we to go 1 on meditation bent. 

See there an angel who doth quicker speed 

To come towards us ; see, how now doth turn so 

The day’s sixth handmaid, from her service freed. 

Due reverence lot thine acts and features learn. 

That it may please him upward us to guide ■ 

Think this day’s brightness never will return ” 

Well knew I now that counsel oft applied ss 

To lose no time in matter such as this 
His words for mo no meaning dark could hide. 

Then came to us that Being bright with bliss 
Arrayed m white, a glory in his face 
Tremulous as a star at daybreak is •» 

lie oped his arms, he oped his wings in space. 

And said, “ Come hither, lo ' the steps ore near , 

With nimble feet ye now may mount apace. 

But few are they who tins my summons hear. 

O race of mortals, born on high to soar, •> 

Why fall ye down before a little air 1 ” 

He led us where the rock made open door. 

And there he beat his wings my brow upon , 

Then promised mo full safe a journey o’er. 

70 The rest of the inductioa is embodied m the keen mcinve irony which was Dante's 
favoiinte wea]>on 

The sixth handmaiden of the day is the sixth hour» i e , noon was already passed 1 wo 
hours and a half had been spent ui the region of the proud 
M It IS not without interest to note that the Roman service for the sixtii hour contains a 
«ectioii of cxix , which includes the words ** Ttm/tu fmciendit Domitte ad omKta 

mandata tua dtngebariyy ia6, 138) 

M 1 he angel is the guardian of the second circle and the steep rock path that leads to it 
The ^cial description teems taken from Matt axvni 3 , Maide xvi 5 
** Commentators are divided on the question whether the words that follow are to be taken 
ae forming part of the address of the angd or as the poet's reflection thereon llie ‘'little 
wind " which hinders most men from obeying the heavenly call is the ** aura po^lant^' the 
br^th of fame (C xi roo)* which has so ternble a fascination for them 
»• The act implies the obliteration of the first of the seven Ps (C ix iia) The pent* 
tent was at last cured of the sm of pnde, which he had recognised as that which most easily 
beset him 
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THE WELL-RULED CITY. 
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As on the rignt, np to the lull, whereon m 

Is set the church commanding from on high 
The well-ruled citf, easily is won, 

O’er Uuhaconte, on the steep slope nigh. 

By means of steps constructed long ago. 

When registers and standards safe might lie, m 

tio with more ease our steps did upward go 

On the steep hank which from the next round fell 
But the lugh rock on each side close did show . 

There, as we turned our bodies, with sweet spell 

liecUt pauperea ynntu did flow, n" 

By voices sung in mode incfiable. 

Ah me ' bow diverse do these passes show 

From those of Hell , for hero with anthems clear 
Men enter, there with wailing and with woe. 

Up by the holy steps we then did bear, iii 

And far more easy seemed it then to mo 
Than on the plain it did before appear 
1 therefore “Master, say what burdens flee 
Am ay from off me, tliat no weariness 
Comes oil me from our prompt activity ? ’’ iw 


The church that of S Miniato at (lorrnce, which » ironically de^enbed as *'well- 
{lovcrned ” Kubacoiite wob the bridge now known as the Ponte alle Graxie, from a chapel 
on It dedicated to the Madonna delle Grarie, but m Danie’h time named after a Podesik who had 
laid Its first none in 1237(^1// vi 96, c isg) The ascent from the bridge to the 

church has, within the last few vears, oeen modrmised, the old steus having been replaced by 
a a ide stone staircase, with balustrades and landings 1 he ** ngnt hand "implies, however, 
a somewhat different arrangement from the pieseut, m which the steps go straight up 

The line refers to two frauds which had furnished matenals in their time for caustM 
cfltbres but which it is scarcels needful to retail at length In the one case an advocate, 
Baldo Agugiione, a sealous Ohtbelltne, had, tn the interest of his client Niccota Acciaioli, 
erased some entries m the public records, by which the latter was involved m a charge of 
the suborn*itioii of false evidence Uhno C x 43. ed i86a} In the other, one oi the 
citizens of Florence was charged with having falsified the scales which he u ed in selling 
salt, or, in another story, in the measure in winch he sold his wine, and so secured a dishonest 
gam The words, however, imply the prevalence of such fiauds, and may, peihap^, be 
taken generally 

110 I'he beatitude appears approprute to the circle of the proud which the pilgrim is 
leaving, rather than that of the envious on which be is about to enter It hails, as it were, 
the completion of the first step of the souls punhcation klseuhere (C xv 37, xvii 67, 
XIX 49, xxii X, zxiv 15s, xxvii t), the beatitudes are always uttered by the wardepangels 
of the respective circles Here the plural seems to impls (we are not told whose voices were 
heasd) th^ the spirits in the first or second circle, or both, at last joined as in chorus 

A reminiscence of many passages in the lu/erHo (in aa, iv 36, 27, v 35, vl 19, vii 
16) , an anticipation of many in the Vufgaierto (see last note) 

11 ^ The reader will note the significance of the fact that, pride being conquered, it is easier 
to climb the steep ascent than to walk on the level ground l*he secret of that greater ease 
IS explained in Virgil s answer Sin is the one great impediment In proportion as that is 
conquered] progress requires less effort V tm »cqntrit tunUo is true of the pilgrim s pro* 
gress. When the victory is complete it will be simply a joy and a det^hc 
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THE FIRST ‘P’ ERASED. 
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He answered : “ When the P's that yet do press 
Thy brow, as half-obliterated shown, 

Like this wiped out, shall one by one grow less, 

Thy feet, to good-will so obedient grown, 

Not only shall fatigue no longer know, ist 

But their dehght m pressing on shall own.” 

Tlien did I act as men who onward go 

With something on their heads they know not what. 
Save that the nods of friends suspicion sow , 

Wherefore their hands help, searching out the spot, iso 

And seek and find, nor will that task forego. 

For which the eyesight’s power sufficeth not , 

And, with my right hand’s fingers stretched out, lo ' 

I found but SIX the letters that erewhile 
The great Key-bearer on my brow traced so ; uo 

My Master looked and met me with a smile. 


CANTO XIII 

Du Second Circle — The Envume — Thar Duapltne — Sapm of Siena 

"Wb had thus reached the summit of the stair. 

Where narrows yet a second time the hill. 

Which, os ’tis climbed, doth each one’s sin repair ; 

There also doth a cornice circle still 

Around the slope, as did the former one, s 

Saw that more sliarply this its arc doth fill. 

Shade there is none, nor sculpture shows thereon. 

So bare the bank seems, so seems bare the way. 

With but the hvid colour of the stone. 


^37 Over and above the vividness with which a common incident in daily life is desenbed as 
analogous to a spiritual experience, we Imve the sugnstive thought that the true humtlitv u 
unconscious that it ib humble 1 he pilgnm doe» not kuow that the ' P * of the sin of pnde ha» 
been era^d 

< We have entered on the cornice of the envious Ita sharper curve results from the 
gradual decrease of the dumeter of the conical mountain 
f The word shade ’ has been taken in many different senses, as that of trees, as meaning 
'* soul," as equivalent to an outline or rafag’/ro design Of these, the last isbeyond all question 
the roost satiafactory What is meant is, tlmt this cornice had no histoncal illustrations like 
those described m the two previous ^ntos 

* The ** livid “ colour is, as m Ovid’s descnpticm of the House of Envy {Mfi u 761-768), 
the symbol of that an. 
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THB VNSEBN SOULS. 
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“ If here, for sonls of whom to ask wo stay,” 10 

The Poet reasoned, “ cause have we to fear, 

Lest this onr choufe should cause too much delay.” 

Then turned his fixed eye on the sun’s light clear, 

And of his right side did a centre make. 

And round him moved his left as he stood there u 
*' 0 pleasant Light in whom I trust, and take 

This our new path, do thou our footsteps guide. 

As we would guidance here within jiartake ; 

Thou warm’st the world, thy beams shine far and wide ; 

Unless some good cause bid the contrary, » 

Thy rays should ever be om leaders tried ” 

What space with us a measured mile doth he. 

That had wo there already travelled through. 

In briefest time, through will’s prompt energy. 

And now the sound of souls that towards us fiew, n 

We heard, although we saw not those who spoke. 

And us, with kindly words, to Love’s feast drew. 

And the first voice that through the silence broke 
“ Vinum non habent” said, m clearest tone. 

And passed behind and oft the echoes woke. ao 

And ere its sound was lost, through distance gone. 

Another passing, “ Lo, Orestes I,” 

Cried out, and he too stayed not, but went on 


1® In the firtt cirele the pilgrtme had watted tiU the souls that were joumeytng onward had 
inown ihem the waiye Here it i*» the dooin of the envious, who had look^ grudgingly on 
the inogrcn of others not to move onward, but to stand still Virgil therefore does not wait 
^ask Iiwks to the Sun, the symbol of Divine illumination, working through 

Nature, the Light th^it lighteth every man 1 17 , J*ar xxv 54X lor guidance As it 
was now afternoon and they were looking southwards, they bad the sun on their right and 
the mov^ent de’vcnbed indicates that they turned their steps in that direction , ever to ll e 
nght 10 Puigaioiy, as ever to the left in Hell To look to the sun was in accordimee with 
Cato s counsel (C i 107) 

The words are sometimes explained as r efe rring lo the subjective hindrances to inurird 
inumination presented by man s sm and ignorance It is, I think more natural to siy that 
they point to a sp^ial ceveUuon of the Divme WiU, which, when it cooies, supersedes the 
guiwnce of the light that comes through Nature Vtt may compare Drydens lines in the 
»n which he says of Re^n that it so dies and so dissolves m supernatural 

ligi t ' 

s* The voices arc those of angels The special form of the discipline of the envious ore 
vents their being instructed by the eye (1 70) and their meditations am therefore guided bv 
what they hear, as inviting them to the ubie of that Lose which had been conspicuous by lU 
amence in theur lives ' 

M Whvwas the text chosen for the implied meditation on the sin of envy* Wc must 
believe that Dante had from it w» rked out a sermon for himself ind the main thought of such 
a sermon would have been the contrast between the »t sfaction felt by the envious m the 
misfortune and shame of others and the considerate tendemeH of the Virgm Mother, who 
reported the failure of the wine at the marriage feast ot Cana (/oAn 11 x-10) only that the 
want might be supplied before others had discovered it 
SS The words re^ a memocable incident m the friendship of Orestes and Pylades, where 
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“ 0 Father,” said I, “ what means each strange cry i ” 

And as I asked, behold a third did sound, » 

And spake aloud, “Love ye your enemy.” 

Tlien my good Master : “ In this circle’s round 
Is scourged the guilt of envy ; so the cords 
Of that same scourge by love itself are bound. 

The curb must echo with far other words . <0 

Thou, so I deem, wilt hear it soon, ere yet ‘ 

Thou reach the Pass which pardon full affords. 

But through the air gaze thou with nought to lot. 

And thou shalt see what folk before us lies. 

And each one close against the rock is set,” u 

Then wider than before I oped my eyes ' 

I looked in front and spirits saw arrayed 
In cloaks that with the rock did harmonise. 

And when a few steps onward we had made, 

I heard their cry, “ O Mary, for us pray,” » 

Cry, “ Michael, Peter, yea, and all Saints, aid.” 

I deem that on the earth none wends his way 
Of heart so hard as not to thrill with pain. 

Through pitying those who next before me lay 

For when I did a greater neamess gam, ra 

So that their arts and mien came clear in sight. 

The heavy sorrow did my sad eyes drain 


the latter hid feigned to be the former in order that he might die to save his friend, while 
Orestes in his turn came forward and proclaimed who he a as Dinte hod probably read ihe 
storv in Ctc dt A mu 7, to which he had turned for comfort in his great sorrow (Ccwv u 13). 
In that self sicrifice of reciprocated love there was the truest antidote to envy 

38 Love finds its crown and consummation m tlie words of the Divine h nend {Matt v 44) 
How could one who had grasped those words in their fnlness envy the small advantages vd 
others T 

37 The discipline of the sin of env) begins, like that of the sin of pride, with examples of the 
opposite grace Ihere must be the stimulation of the capaaty of loving-^-the “ expulsive and 
impulsivcpowerofa newaffection' {JChalmers) On tbesin ofeniy, see C xv 49 H vi 49, 
Par IX 137 The work which completes the cure is found in examples of the malignity and 
punishment of the sin Ihe ** Pass uf Pardon is the place where the second P onthepoets 
brow IS cancelled, as in C xii 98 1 he parable of the ** whip ' and the " curb ' is given 

fully in Ctmi/ iv 36 

83 liie colour of the stone, it will be remembered, was the livid hue proverbially associated 
with envy (1 g) 

30 The prayers are taken from the Litany of Saints, the nimes of Mary and Michael 
standing in the actual order of the Roman Litany Thi^, in their beititude, ire sharers in 
a joy which is not dinuni^ed, but increased, by the number of tliose who share it, and the 
prayer implies an aspiration after that elemeut w biessodness. 

33 Ihe penalty connects itself with the etymology of tmtndia The sinners hid looked 
with an evil eye on the good ^ others They are punished by the pnvation of the power to 
see that good till tney have learnt to rejoice in it. 1 he picture ( f the blind beggars standing 
at the doors of churches on special indulgence days, common at all times, may have been a 
special re m i nis cence of the year o[ Jubilee when Dante was at Rome 
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They seemed to me m coaisest sackcloth dight, 

And with his shoulder each the other propped, 

And all leant up against the embankment’s height «o 
E’en thus the blind, whose means of life are stopped. 

Stand at our Pardons asking alms for bread. 

And one man’s head is on another’s dropped. 

That pity may in others’ hearts be shed. 

Hot only at the sound of words they speak, es 

Hut at the sight which no less grief hath bred 
And ns the blind the sun’s rays vainly seek. 

So to the souls of whom I sjiake but now 
The light of Heaven shows but a glimmering streak 
For thread of iron pierceth every brow, to 

And sews their eyes up, as with falcon wild 
Is done, since else its wings no rest allow. 

Ciuel I seemed to leave them thus beguiled. 

To gaze on others, yet myself unseen , 

Thou turned I to my Counsel wise and mild r 

Well knew he what the dumb to say did mean. 

And therefore waited not for my demand, 

Hut said, “ Speak thou, with words both brief and keen ” 
Virgil stood by me on that outer bond 

Of the high bank, whence chance of fall is met, so 
Fur by no rampart circled it doth stand , 
tin tlio other side devoted souls woio set. 

Who from that sutuie did such pain endure 

That with the tears foruid out their cheeks were wet. 

To them I turned and said, “ O people, sure as 

To gare upon the glonous Light on high, — 

The one solo end which doth your aim allure, — 

So may tSod’s grace bid every foul scum fly 

That slums your conscience, and the mind's stream flow 
Full clear and limpid through it luwardly < no 

7} The somewhat cruel custom of thu& taniing falcons i& mLtiiioned by the Emperor 
Fredenck mhu tieatiNe /7<r AfU {'tiart , ) 

74 One notes the delicate touch of courteous feeling, in itself the very opposite of envy 
M 1 he tears that flow slow!) indicate the diflk.uUy of repentance where envy has been the 
besetting SID The prayer that follows ts, m substance, that those tears may flow fast and 
freely, tne inipediRtent of the ** scum of guilt, which now impct,les theic vision, oeing removed 
What such souls need is the encouragement given by the assurance that the end, the vision 
of the “ high light ’ of God, is certain, though the discipline is slow nnd painful The ** river 
of the mind ' that flows from the fountain of tight will at last come m fuU force to punfy and 
clear 
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Tell me, for that will dear and gracious show, 

If here dwell soul of Latin lineage, 

For him, perchance ’twere good that I should know ” 

“ O brother mine, each soul its heritage 

Finds in the one true City, thou wouldst say, •» 

‘ Who 111 Italia made his pilgrimage.’ ” 

I seemed to hear this answer some short way 

In front of where I stood, and therefore wont 
Where better clianco of hearing me had they. 

.Among the rrst I saw a soul intent , 

And shouldst thou ask how this I could descry, 

I say her chin, like blind man’s, was up bent 
“ Spirit,” I said, “ who stoop’st to mount on high. 

If thou art she who now did answer give, 

Tell me thy name or where thy home did ho 1 ” in* 

“ I 111 Siena,” answered she, “ did live, 

And with the rest niy foul life purify. 

Weeping to Him that Uo HiiiiDulf may give 
Though Sapia I was called, yet nought had I 

Of sapience, and rejoiced in others’ ill lu 

Far mole than 111 mine own prosperity. 

And lest thou deem 1 speak deceiving still, 

Ilcai if I was ns foolish as I tell 

Wlien my life’s arch was slupiiig down the hill, 

Jly citiaons wore joined in battle fell ns 

On Celle's plain, with many a foe in sight. 

And I piaycd God for what through Him befell 
There were they routed, and m bitter flight 

Were turned, and I, beholding that defeat, 

Felt lu my soul an unsurpassed delight, iw 

Latin 11 used here, ab el&ewhere, in its widest sense, as e(piv«lenl to Italian (1 g6) 

1 he answer to the question shows that tte dtsapline was not in vain 1 he soul thit spe*iks 
has risen from the n*irraw limitations of its earthly jealousies to the thuuKhl of the citirenship 
of the heavenly Jerusalem We note the contrast with the heavenly Athens ’ of the Conv 
lOH are fen to the guesses of eommentators as to the history of Sapia Whether the 
name belonged to man or woman, whether, if the latter, as all but one r(.purt, she was the 
wile of Lino de Pigoso, or of the Proven7*vn Salvani of C xu tei, (Qor uf(rhinib>iltli Saraemo 
of the family of the Bigozzt, we are unable to deeide 

■II'* i' ailing back on what Dante himself tells us, with some additions from thecommenlatois, 
we learn that Sapia was past the age of thirty-five (// i i) , that the biennese and otlier 
Ohibcllincs under Salvam were defeated by the Florentines at Colie, a fortress near Volterra, 
in 1369 . that Salvam was taken and beheaded , that bapta prayed for the defeat of her own 
countrymen, assuming tnat that was the will God , that she rejoiced when she saw them 
routed from the fortress of Colle, and then prayed thus, Now, O God, do with me what 
'Hiou wilt all the id that 1 hou canst . now my wishes are satibfied, and 1 die coutent ' {Benv , 
Start , vu 31) * ^ 
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So that I upward looked with o’crhold heat 

And cried to God, ‘ Now fear I Thee no more,’ 

As did the blackbird for one spnng day sweet. 

Peace with my God I sought ere life was o’er. 

Just at the last, nor would my life e’en now ns 

Be by my penance lesMiiied in its score, 

Had it not been that in each holy vow 
Piero Pottigiian' remembered me, 

In whom for me a sorrowing love did grow. 

But thou who passeat by, who may’st thou bo, 

Asking our sbito, and go’st with open eyes. 

E’en so I doom , and spoiik'st with breath yet free 1 ” 

“ Mine eyes,” I said, “ I here shall lose likewise, 

But for brief time, for little the olfcnco 
Winch they have wrought by envious jealousies «> 
Par greater terror keeps me in susiiense 

Of the dread torment working there below. 

For even now I feel that weight immense ” 

And she “ IVlio then up here doth guide thee so, 

If of retreat thou any hope discern 1 ” no 

And 1 “ Lo ' there my silent escort know. 

And living am I , therefore ask in turn, 

0 cho'scn soul, if thou would’st have me stir 
For thee my mortal feet in yonder bourne ” 

‘ Ah me ' so new is this that meets mine ear,” ns 

She answered, “ ’tis sure sign God loics thee well , 
Wherefore at limes let prajer thy succour bear. 

The words, more or less an^docous to our proveHt that “ one swillow doe< not mike a 
summer, imply a 1 ible A blackbird hid found shelter in i house during winter When a 
fine diy cime at tlic end of J inuar> (such days »re known in lAunbi^y as ^ornt della 
fuer/ii), he began to sing out, siiMug to his piotectur, ’ ><i)w master 1 c.irt nut for tliee, for 
the winter IS jMst {'it/ift) J he proverb is found m SaceUetti, AV-' 149 

Piero Pettigntiio w is probably of Siena {d 1^69) In his calling of a rombmaker, 
from which he took his name \ ~ comb), he wns noted for 11 iniustnl huuesty, and 

would refund the price if he hid sold a defective irticlc He entered the I raneisean Order 
as a Terti try, ciined the leputation of a saint who work’*d miiacles iiul was cinoniseO by 
the Senate of Siena in 1 A tomb/oltar, and rtbomutH were dedicated to him in the 
Church of S f' raneis, and his picture ts siiH to be seen there and in other churches ^pii 
wa& said to have often given him alms «HiU: ^le Used ami he ru^uited her charity by the 
greater charity of his players for her souls pc ice {Seari , Vkit) 

It will be remembered that Sapu r oufd not see the s)ie tker who had addressed her 
1 he self anal> SIS lb, if I iiiisiake not, of special interest 1 he pi'Kniii knows that he is 
not evempt from envy, hid perhips felt it least a bitterness like that of A^ph when he 
S.IW **ihe ungodly 111 smh prospenty (Ps Ixxui 3), but Ihr more was he conscious that 
pnde had l>een his besetting sm So Vilt (tx 136) describes him as proud and scornful, 
eager for glory and popular applause disdaimng the converse of all but scholars 

Shall he go to the relations of Sapia who were }ct living aiul isk t'leir jntiyers for herf 
She, 111 her reply speaks as feeling that the {Uty which makes the olTer will give a power to 
his prayers which mi.ht be lacking to those of others. 
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And by the keen desires tliet in thee dwell. 

If e’er in Tuscan land thy steps pass through, 

I ask thee to my kin my praise to tell uo 

Thou wilt find them among that worthless crew 
Wlio hope in Talamone, and will waste 
More hopes than were to Dian’s waters due 
To greater loss the admirals shall haste.” 


CANTO XIV 


7ke Course 0 / the Atno—Gutdo diZ Duea — llenier da Cdtboli 

“ AViio then is he that circles this hill’s slope, 

r.re he, by death enfranchised, here hath flown, 

■\Vli0 at his will doth close liis eyes or ope t ” 

“ I know him not, but know that not alone 

He comes , ask thou, ho nearer thee doth wend, s 

And that ho speak, greet him with gentle tone.” 

So did two souls, as each to eaili did bend. 

Hold coiiveise of nio there upon my nght, 

Then iipw.iid turned their face, as greeting fnend 
And one said “ 0 thou soul, who still ait dight 10 

In flesh, yet to high lleavcn ait moving on. 

Of thy great love console us , tell outright 


l&J The words 'ire a prophecy after the event, taunting the Siennese with tlic failure of 
three schemes for the ij^grandisenient of their city (i) I he} wished to become a com- 
nieicial power, like Ihs'i and (ii.noa, and to construct a near the fortress of Xalaniuiic, 
111 the Mareinma, not far from Orbitelio, which they actually bought m 1^3 for 8000 gold 
fluiinii , but soil and climate weie ag tiiist them and the plan was ab mduned In 1300, now 
ever, blurenee imported corn from bieily winch wa^ unshipped at 1 ilomoiie (PAt / ) (s) I he 
'ibiind'int supply of water for fount tins, such as bontrbranda {// xxx 78) and others, led the 
Siennese tu the belief tliat there was a subterranean river, to which popular legends starting 
from the triditinn that a statue of that goddess had stood in the market-place of Siena, as 
that of Mars did at the Ponte Vecchio of blorenee, gase the name of Diana, and which they 
hoped t> utilise 111 connexion with the lalaroonc scheme (3) The word '‘admiials’’ hxs 
been taken (a) in its ordinary meaning, (^) as applied to the contractors or commissioi ers foi 
the construction of the harbo ir Tor them Sipia prophesies that they would lose b ith time 
and money, probably their lives also Possibly " the admiral of tne Siennese licet * bod 
become a proverbial taunt at h lorenee We ask, as we read the lines wiiether D^nte puts 
the words into the mouth of b ipia as showing that her ruling passion was not yet exiinet cii 
whether we are to find 111 them a conscious or unconscious utt« ranee of the temper that 
rejoices in thcnnstortiinesof others, the Xirtyaipixaxia of Greek ethics Ihe Siennese seem to 
have provoked him more thau the people 01 any other city in Italy Comp H xxix 121-132 
^ The two speakers arc Guido del Duca (1 8x) and Renier dei Calboli (1 88), both of Ro- 
magna. ihey, with their eyes closed, have heard the woids ot one who sees and is alive 
(C xiit T42) One of them (1 4) has learnt also that he h is a comp intnn with him Ihen, 
with the upturned look of the blind, they begin to for further knowledge 
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Whence thou art come, and who, for thou hast won 
Such marvel from us by this grace of thme, 

As wins a thing,that ne’er before was done.” « 

And I . “ There flows, where Tuscan slopes incline, 

A stream that spnngs from Falterona’s fount, 

Nor do a hundred miles its course confine , 

Tins frame I bnng from banka that it surmount . 

To toll thee who I am were speech in rain, 

For } et my name sounds not of great account ” 

“ If well thy meaning doth a footing gain 

Within niy mind,” then answered me the one 
Who first spake, “ thou of Arno speakcst pbiiii ” 

Tlicn said the other “ Why this nij stery thrown ss 

By him upon the name that stream doth bear. 

As on a thing too dreadful to bo shown 1 ” 

And then the shade that did that question hear. 

Thus answered “ That 1 know not, but indeed 
'Tis meet that valley’s name oblivion share , so 

For from its source, where such full streams proceed, 

In that Alp-range whence is Peloro riven. 

That in few spots it doth that mark exceed, 

Down to the point where to the sea is given 

A duo return for what the sky hath dried, ss 

Whence rivers on their downward course arc diiveii. 


W T he whole Canto appears to hive been written m one of the darkest hours of Dtnte s 
life, when he was uio>t tried by the Kt>cf of exiU. ind the M^nw of baseness and treachery in 
those around him, pcrhips by the utter failure of the hopi.s which h id been centred in the 
success of Henry Vll Comp his Utter to the ** sti/estnstmi hi >itHii»i written in 13x1 
{hrat O M ui pp 450-438) luscuiy and KomiKni are alike hateful to liim, and he 
pours out hts most scathing philippii, upon both of them making in opportunity out of the 
queition which might h'lve been 'uiswercd in i single word 

t altcroiia is 0111. of the highckt of the luscan Apennines, near ihe borders of Romagna, 
and within the domuiis of the Counts Cuidi Iht course of the Arno is on its southern 
slope 1 he omission of tlie 11 ime of the iiver is explained m 11 ^5-30 From its source to 
Its mouth It was as an aceiirsed river It would be well if its name and place could disappear 
from the map of It il\ We ire reminded of the imprecations ot Joh xvm 17 
•u 1 he. word “ pngno of the original may be a reiideniig of Lucan (u. 397) Speaking 
of a distnct in the Aiwiiiiuies he says — 


** A ttUoqu* a r erfu , fei/its 
AUtui tHtumMt prvptM\qH€ accessit Olympo " 

And m this case it would point simply to height Another rendering refers the word to the 
charaeter of that part of the Apennines as a watershed, the s urees of the Arno and the 
I iber, the Lauiuue, the Savin, and two other nvers 1 > ing witliiu the compass of eighteen 
miles 

» The word Alpine (aipestiv) seems used m its distinctive Greek and Italian meanmg for 
a mountain below the level of perpetual snow Pelorus, the north east point of the triangle 
of Sicily, IS thought of as physically a continuation ot the Apennme range, the last vertebra, 
as It wrre, of the great backbone of Italy Ihe tradition that it hod been parted by some 
great convulsion fiom that chain is embcxlied in Dinte’s faiouiite poets, /»« 111 4x4 419 , 
Lucan, 11 437 

^ Sunple as the physical theory of the rivers being replenished by the csaporatioa from 
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Virtue her head, as though a foe, must hide, 

Like viper shunned of all, or through ill chance 
Of climate, or by evil custom tried , 

And hence that wretched vale’s inhabitants w 

Do in their nature such a change endure, 

’Twould seem they fed, as Circe’s visitants. 

Among foul swine, of acorns worthier sure 

Than of aught else that’s made for human fond. 

At first it creeps with scanty stream and poor, «' 

Then lower down it finds a currish brood. 

That snarl far more than they have power to bite, 

A.nd turns its face from them in scornful mood 
It flows and falls, and as it gains in might. 

Finds the dogs changed to savage wolves and fell, » 
That ditch accursed and m evil plight 
Descending then, its streams through deep dales swell. 

And find the foxes whom all ill frauds fill , 

’Gainst fear of traps their cunning serves them well , 


the sea may seem to us, we note that it was one of the new theones in which Dante, as a 
student of science, pnded himself (comp Par u on the spoth on the muon’s surface), ai d 
the dommant medueval view, as set forth by bv» master Brunetto in the Inoro (ii 36), was 
thAt the springs from which nvera flow were replenished by fllttation from the sea through 
the crevices of the earth 

^ The ab>ence of virtue was the common characteristic of the whole valiey nf the Amo 
The inhabit ints had lost their true humanity, and were bestialised, like ihobc whom Circe h id 
transformed by her incantations (y£ii vu 19, Horn Oii x aio) Jlievano v forms of evil 
are specULU>ea in the lines that fallow The passage may Kav been, in part based upon 
Dante s favourite Boethius (iv 3), wh compares human vices with the same pass uns as seen 
in brutes *1 he swine an. the dwellers in the vale of Casentino. then under the t. oiints Ouidi, 
on whom (lords or visssls, nr both) Dante fixes the brand of gross licentiousness His 
feelings towanls them h id prob«ibly been exasperated by the time serving and treaclierous 
Mlicy which they idopted in 1311 and 13x3 m reran! to the greit Chibelline movement under 
Henry Vll , on uh he had built so much llie fact tl at they were known as the Counts 
of Purciano, and thit iuige herds of swine were kept by the pc isants miy hiive sugKesi(.d 
the nomen et omen view i’-aditions, more or less vague, report that hr had been reeetved 
as a guest by two of the Counts but also that he had been impiisoued fur a tune m the fortress 
of Forcuno ( y rwA, 133) It is, at least, suggestive thrft l>antcs memorable letter to the 
Emperor is dated from the sources of theAnio(Amf O M iii 474), ’ind the letter to the 
people of Florence, of which this Canto is almost an echo, was wiiiien 111 the same region 
{Frat O M 111 458) 

The epithet '* poor " may either refer to the meagreness of the stream, or be simply an 
epithet of scorn 

^ There may have been local reasons (ot the successive denunciations After flowing 
through the valley of the t ascntinii (C v 94 H xxx 65), it passes b> the Milage of Ouaraca 
seven Ai/Ame/rrx from Arer^io, which probably supplies the "curs’ of 1 46, then turns abruptly 
to the west, passes into the Val dArno, flows northward below V'lllombrosa receives its 
tributaries and finds itself among the “ wolves " of f lorenee {Par xxv, 6), that animal being 
the special symbol of greed {// i 49) 

M Beyond b lorenee the Amo passes through another gorge to Pisa, which furnishes the 
*'foxes, conspicuous for the cunning of which we have had instances ui tf xv 67, xxvii 75 
Pisa, Uke Areuo, was Ghibelline m its polities, but neither city came up to the poet s ideal 
standard m (aithfuloess to principle 
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cease I, though another hear me still, es 

And -well 'twill be for him to bear m mind 
What Truth’s high Spirit opens at its will. 

1 see thy grandson whom those wolves shall find 
As hunter fierce upon that wild stream’s ways, 

With spell of fear their troubled souls to bind , iso 

lie sells the flesh, though life still in them stays. 

And then he slays them, like a worn-out steer , 

Many he robs of life, himself of praise. 

Blood-stained he issues from that forest drear, 

And leaves it such that for ten centuries, <is 

Its primal growth it never more shall bear ” 

As at the news of coming miseries 

The listener’s face is clouded o’er with gloom. 

Upon whatever side the danger rise. 

So I that other soul who heard this doom n 

With head inclined, saw grieved in sore chagrui. 

When oil his soul the sentence dread did loom. 

The speech of one, the other’s look and mien. 

Made me wish much to know who tliey might be. 

And this 1 asked, with prayers thrown in between k 
AVliereat the spirit who first spake to me. 

Began again . “ Thou wishes! I should bend. 

What thou for me dost not, to do for thee , 

But since God wills so visibly to send 

Such grace to thee, thy prayer I will not spurn so 

Guido del I)uca I, to this attend. 


M Guido apolugiMis, it wee, for ^pcakiQg of the evil dGeds of Rinieri’s descendants, on 
the ground (lut lor Dante ‘furewarneo will oe 'forearmed Xhe "truthful bjunt ' ib that 
of the Divine insjiitntioii which reveals the future to him 

1 he grandson or nephew, of Rinien is holaen da Calholi of Romagna, who was r*}I]ed 
m as Pudebtsi of I lurcncc in i^oa, and used his authority in coiiihiiiaiioii with the Nert^ to 
inflict severe pen*iIiHs, death, conliscatton, exile, on the bianckt {t til viii 59 , hrat V D 
p 188) 'Ihc"wolves are thecitirensof Moreme^ who had b^'cnso described in I 50. The 
word "selU ’ imphcb thathu ferocity had the additional bancnebb of being prompted by greed 
of gam 

Ihe "gbomy wood "seems to connect itself with// 1 5, hut not suiBciently so as to lead 
us to limit and localise the earlier allegor) , which Feimiins in ill the fulness of its meaning, as 
embracing the whole inner life of the pu^.t To Dante's spmt, bleeding with the sense of 
wrong, the evil wrought by such a tyrant as Folcien seemed absolutely irremediable 
W Ar/ / gives ‘‘future ’’instead of "grievous," but MSS preponderate for the latter 
78 DantCi It will be remembered, had not given his name m ansiser to Guido’s question 
Of Guido del Duca we know only the fact that he was of Brettinoro (I Ti3)near Forli, 
and what he tells of himself here, as being ui the circle of the envious, and reaping now the 
harvest of the seed which he had sown m nis hfetiine 
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So did my boiling blood witb envy bum 

That if I saw a man with gladsome brow, 

Thou would’st have seen me pale and livid turn 
As I sowed then, such straw-crop reap I now : m 

O race of men, why place your whole heart there 
"Where a fixed law no partner will allow ? 

Kenier is this ; and ho the fame doth bear 
Of all the house of Calboh, where none 
Of that high praise of his is worthy heir ; «J 

Nor IS his stock thus stnppcd the only one 

’Twixt Po and inonntaiu, Reno and the sea. 

Reft of the good whence tmth and joy are won 
For all within these limits filled we see 

With plants of poison, so that all too late ts 

To check their growth good tillage now would bo 
"Where is good Lizio, where Manardi great, 

Guy of Carpigua and Pier Traversal’ ? 

0 Romagnuoli, race degenerate 1 


** Dante returns to his favourite thought that in the possesbion of earthly goods, the 

R rcsenee of a partner diminishes the satisfaction of possession, while, m the higher region of 
eavenly good, the joy of each is heightened by the participation of others Comp C xv 
61-75 > >4 

44 Of Remtr de Calboh of Forli we know as little as of Guido del Duca He has been 
idcntihcd with a Ouelph Podesth of Parma uf that name in 135s He u wid ) to havb 
died in 1393 h or other references to horh, see C xxiv xvi 99, xxvii 43 

44 Ihe words show some personal experience of the degeneracy of the Calboh of Forli in 
the course of Dante s exi'e, but wr are left to conjecture wh it it was 
** The *' mountain ' is the Apentune range the Reno {!»/ xviii 6x), the nver which flows 
b> Bologna 1 he four iMuiulanes are l lose of the province of Romagna in Dante’s time 
44 Ihe words point to what should be the c}wr*ctenstics of a noble race— loyalty to the 
higher truth whii h is the guide of life, but also the culture and refinement wh ch at u the 
elements of delight Wliathu. been siid of this family is extended in 1 94 to the whole 
region of Romagna Dante mourns, as Burke mourned, that the "age of chivalry was fled 
With all us faults, it had tlemc nts of "sweetnesx u d light,” and the woild was wors« and not 
better for their absence 

47 Ti econtisst between the good old tim^s Romagi a and its later degencncs presents a 
paralitl to the like contrast betw een the past and {u’esent of i lorence as painted by Caci lagmda 
in Par xvi and xvii Both bring out what one may call the archsological element of Dante s 
mind, the love of old a orld stones, which were fused b\ his Beiims into materials for his poem 
loub these nsme« are like old coins on which we cun scarcely trace the image and super> 
scnption 1 o him they a ere, ns the Border-legends were to St iit, full of life, associated w ith 
memories of romantic scents, and stories which be had he ird from the bps of eye witnesses 
Luio of Valbon 1, Ia)rd Rtvenna. also acitiren of torli and a friend of Renter de Calboli, 
was consptcu us for a large hearteo courtesy and hospitality His daughter is said to hi>e 
been tnamed to Richard Manardi I ocaf traditions at Valbona (regardless, of the irict that 
he was dead in ijoojspeak of his hating been one of Dante’s hosts dunng his exile, and point 
to the stone on which the poet used to sit Possibly hf may have been a gutst of Lizio s in 
the earlier period of hts life Henry Manardi was a fnend of Linos and of like character, 
living at Brettinoro (I xia) or Faenza P di Dante and Benv stale thnt he was also a friend 
of Guido del Duca, who was to him as an aittr fgv, but this seems hardly coiibistent with 
Dante s estimate of Guido s character 

4 ® We pass in Pier 1 raversaro to a memorable name among the contemporanes of Fredenck 
II As Ia>rd of Ravenna, he, with the help of Bologna, held out, ss long as he lived, against 
the Emperor’s attacks in 1339 He died in 1340, much lamented by his subjects, and the city 
then feu into Fredenck’s power (AlberU, Hut d* Bplogma x ) Rossi, however \^tor di 
VOL. I. B 
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When shall a Fahbro for Bologna care 1 i“ 

When shall Faenz’ a Bernard Fosco own, 

Full noble growth from shoots that lowly are ! 

Wonder then not, O Tuscan, if I moan. 

When I Guido da Prata call to mmd. 

And Ugolin of Azzo, whom we've known ; 

Frederic Tignoso, with hn> kith and kind, 

The Travcraari, Anastagi’s hue , 

(Neither of which true heir hath left behind). 

Ladies and knights , the labours wont to 30m 

With sports, once love and courtesy’s delight, no 

Where now men’s hearts to baseness vile decline 
O Brottiiioro, why not flee fiom sight, 

Since gone to wreck is all thy family. 

And many mure, to ’scape being vile outright I 


Hat tMH/t), rnake^ Paolo Traversaro, the son of Pier, the hero of these events, and assigns the 
death of Pisr to 1 0195 Of Guulu da Csrpigna, between Marecchia and I* ogba in Moiilefeltro, 
who was a contemporary of the elder Xraverh^ tradition rejiorts inc.ideni» of a profuse and 
generous hospitality 

100 Qy many commentators ** Jhahhru ” is taken as a common noun, and he is described as 
an artisan, Laiuhcruccio by name, who, by his mtegnty and unselfikhnesh, had nsen to grtat 
influence among the citixetis of Bologna iaking it <s a proper name, we may connect it with 
the fact that a I'abro of Bologna was Podes^ of Pisa in 1254, and that a Fabio {habro 0 
Lambercacci of that city filled the honourable post of keeper of the Caroccio m xaafl i^Scart > 

101 Bernardin di hosco was said, like Fabbro, to have nsen from the ranks, till he was 
recognised as 1 urd of Xaeiua, and was perhaps also PudLstk of Pisa m 1249 I he stress which 
Dante lays on the goodness of men of low estate falls m with the witole tone of Lant xvi and 
of IV , based on it, as to the nature of true nobihty His Ghibellniism assumed an ideal 
emperor, an ideal anstoeracy, and he hod broken loose from the baser teudaiism which 
postulated a hereditary ned/etse (or him it was true, t'lrtut sofa nobilitas 1 he Contone 
gives the first utterance in point of time , then eonies the prose ekpan^ioo m the Cohv , then 
the historical induction which we have here 

tot The notices of Guido da Praia, so named, probably, from a castle between Faenra and 
Ravenna, are sufficiently haiy, the unly facts sratej, in addition to general excellence of 
charicter liemg that he was a friend of Vgoliuo of Azzo, and, like him, had risen from the 
ranks of thi. people Of Ugolmo u has been ecuyeetured that he belouKcd to the house of 
the Ubaldtm of 1 Inrenee (probably to a Inaneh settled at ( aenza), and that he was a brother 
of Ubaldinn della Pela (C xxiv 29) and of the Caiuinal Oitavian (/f x 120) 

106 *1 ignoso IS said to have been of Rinum by descent, but to have been also connected with 
Brcltinoro For the 1 raver>-ira family of Ravenna see note on 1 98 'Ihe Anastagi, also of 
Ravenna, were expelled by the house of Polenta, leaving liehind them the reputation of lambs 
who had been driven out by wolves 1 he repeated praises of other families seem to indicate at 
least a tiansient feeling of dis.ipptiintment on Dame » part with the house of Polenta Fhc 
absence of an heir implies either that ihefaimlieswercextinct, or that their present representa- 
lives were unworthy of their lineage As a matter of histDiy, the house of the Iraversan 
passed away m 1J92 in the misoq of William, who oied without male issue, and whose 
daughter became the wife of Stephen, king of Hungary 

106 The words paint the golden age of chivalry, with its tournaments and courts of lose, 
and ^rettx ckevasren and fair ladies I hat torm of bfe liad passed away, partly through the 
sterner view of life presented by the preachem of the Mendicant Oiders, partly through the 
commercial spirit, which brought wiih lithe evil greed ofga n, and Dante looked back on it with 
feelings of regretful admiration Comp the description b> Kolandino of Padua in Ansir 1 302 

II9 Brettinoro, a small city in Romagna near (orh, had been conspicuous in the period 
of which Dante speaks as sharing m the lustre of a courteous hospitality As the story ran, 
a column stood 111 the piazza with rings fixed on it, each belonging to one of the chief liouses 
of the city A stranger entering the town fastened his horses bridle to one of these rings, 
and at once became the guest of the family whose nng he had, by choice or accident, selected 
(Oror/ ) In he 12th century it had belonged to Uie Couuicss Aldrada, conspicuous for her 
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Good IS Bagnacaval s etenlitjri 

And ill does Costrocar', and Como woise, 

Who rear of Counts such evil progeny. 

Well will Pagani do, their demon curse 

Bung taken fiom them, yet their evil fame 
Shall still cleave close when men their deeds rehearse i » 
0 Ugolin do’ Fantoli, thy name 

111 safety stands, for none are waiting seen 
Who can, degenerate, mar its praise with shame. 

But go thy way, 0 Tuscan, now, I ween, 

Tis sweeter far for me to weep than speak, i.. 

So hy our converse grieved my mind hath been ” 

We know each footstep those deal souls and meek 
lie lid, as we went, and therefore silently 
Thej made us hold our onward way to seek 
AVhea wo advancing left that company, lao 

As thunder w'hen it cleaves the air, did thrill 
A voice, and as it spake to us, drew nigh. 


«ktll in ih« * gay science And for the co iriv of love which were held under her supeniuend 
erice S e had succeeded m inducing i'redenck Baibarosu to n sc the sic^c of Auci n\ 
ilcr pAtnm my passed At a Utcr date into the hands of the Malar ste of Kmun , wi o lUu 
obtiiiicd possession of Brettin< ro, and thib fact scsociated her name with the incm tries of the 
poet <1 liter ^ears / viii 94) 

1 he passionate repro tch rcininds tib of that of Pistoia 111 // xxv 10 i he family of the 
Man'irdi ind tint of t>uidn del Uucx had Itolh Gh betluics, been CYpcII d m 1295 and 
with them as I 114 implies, men) others who diosc exile rather than ipustisy 

Ihe Cotiiils of Bognicivallo *t castle, now a town, about five miles rium 1 1 n tra, were 
the M iliviemi ind it seems to h*ive been a case of nt mrn et omen 1 n 1 249 tin y dr » e the 
(jiielphs under (juido da Pulenu lut 1 Kimuii In the last dei ide of the x^lh eutury they 
Were ill ill repute a often changing sides When Daute wrote they would appe 1 to hive 
been oil the ) oint of dying out 

Ihefnrtn s r f C*tstrocaro had belonged in the 13th century to 1 fimily of Ghibelline 
counts, who submitted to the Church m laSa *lhey were »ucceedetj bv the (irdelafli of 
i orli, who sold the fortress to the I* lorcntines Cotuo, near C asiroc in h id also been under 
Crhibelline rule D nte obviously looke I on its owners as unwuri y re{ teseutaiives of the 
cause It would be well if they would die out like those of Bagnaeav illo 

119 1 he iritcnsest scorn falls on the family of tlu* Pagani, I ords of Imola and Faenra, as 
represented b\ Mainardo, the “demon m this verse He had been brought up by the 
Coiomune of I loreiice and therefore though by descent, and m Romagna, belonging to tlie 
(xhibellme party was constantly changing sides lUid, is at once rniel implieible, and 
plausible, acqmied the epithet with which Dante hts branded him M 1111 ird i died in 1302, 
so that we have once more a prophecy alter the event It would seem that liie |>oet did not 
see much change lor the better m the action of the f imily 

191 Ugolin de (antolin of Faenza had been in high repute for chivalrous faiil fulness For 
Dante he had the special attraction of havit g been a lo^al adherent f Manfred He died 
without issue m 1383 He at least was spared the shame of degencr ite descend ints 

1 ^ The long tirade ends in the s fence of sorrow 1 he soul of Gu do would fain be left 
to weep over the troubles of Romagna with bis fnend, and therefore bids Dante depart A 
T / gives “ thy ’ for “ our 

199 Ihe souls were blinded (C xiii 70), and therefore could only hear the footsteps of the 
travellers, who infer Inmi their silence that they bad taken the right road as they went on 
the r onward way 
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Crying, “ Whoever findeth me shall kill,” 

And fled, as thunder peals die off around. 

When the dark cloud no more the sky doth fill. is» 
And when our ears had respite from that sound, 

Iiohold another with such loud acclaim. 

It seemed like thunder in its quick rehound, 

“ I am Aglauros, who a stone became ” 

And then, that I might keep the Poet near, i« 

Puckward my footsteps, and not forward, came 
Already was there stillness through the air. 

And he said to mo, “ That was the hard rein 
That ought a man within duo bounds to hear 
But ) e the halt still swallow, and are ta’en i i« 

By the curved hook of that old Enemy, 

And curb and call avail not to restrain. 

The Heavens call on you wheehng round on high, 

And show to you their beauteous orbs eterne. 

Yet your gaze only on the earth doth he, i» 

And so Ilo chastens who doth all discern.” 


CANTO XV. 


The AnrjeJ of the Third Circle— The Cure of Envy — The Dxtci]fiine of the 
Pamonate — Etampla of Charity 


Li EN as much as ’tween the third hour’s close 
And day’s beginning see we of that sphere 
Which, like a child, sports on nor seeks repose. 

The words were tho«e of Cam {Cen iv 14X as the great t>pica1 instance of malignant 
envy , but as C tin w is in the circle of Hell to which he gave his name, the voice must be 
thought of as an angelic or otherwise supernatural utterance, as in 11 36-36 

J he story of A^l lunis as told by Ovid {Mgt 11 708-8 is) was that she was jealous of 
her Sister Frse, who uns beloved by Mercury, and was therefore transformed into a stune 
1 he lines that follow paint the poet s terror at the warning conveyed by the two utterances 
As in C xta 40, Ctmv iv a6, the examples of evil are the curb which restram'i men 
from the indulgence of n'i>sion8 of which that evil wav ttie oiiti oine 
140 Men, in spue of iiut warning, swallow the bait with which the great Adversary tempts 
them(C XI eo) and find that they are taken captive by him (An-/ ix 12, 3 11 36) 

*Ihe **call," strictly that of the falconer to his bird,answeis m like manner to the allurements 
by which men are invited to choose the more excellent way 1 he re*ider will remember the 
similitudes of // xiii tis, xvti 137, xxn 130 

l-fV ihe ^'eternal beauties m which Dante finds a voice are the stars of the firmsment 
1 he words connect themselves with the closmg lines of each part of the Comm and with the 
poet's words when he refused to return to Florence under conditions which Ito taught 
deflpading * Have 1 not the sun and the stars wherever 1 may be!" 

1-* After the manner of C ix 1-5, we have a charartenstic and complicated description of 
the fact that it was three hours before sunset on the Mount of Purgatory and midnight in 
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So much there seemed now, towards evening clear, 

For the bright sun to reach its journey’s end j s 

There it was evening, midnight was it here. 

And straight upon our face its rays did bend, 

liccause we so did round the mouutaiu wind 
That we our way towards the West did wend , 

't\’hcii T my forehead ehriuking back did find 10 

From the bright sheen than at the first fur more, 

And things not understood confused my mind , 

AAnicreat my liands I raised mine eyebrows o’er. 

And made myself a covert from the light, 

AVhich thus less bright excess of radianio wore 
As ■alien from water 01 from mirror blight 

The my leaps upward to die oppos&d side, 

Aseoiidiiig at an angle opposite 
And equal, as it full, and goes as wide 

From the jilumb-line m tliat its angle’s play, so 

As suiuuuo and experiment decide. 

So 1 seemed smitten by refluctud ray, 

IVliich falling there before me, rose ogam, 

AVhoreforo iiiy glance was quick to shrink away. 

“ AVhat then is this, sweet Father, whence in vain n 

1 seek to screen mine eyes as I desire. 

That seemeth now to move to us nniain 1 " 


Tuscan) he sphere is that of the suit and stars ivhich contain the ecliptic, and which, in 
itb pcniediai change of position in its apparent relation to the earth, i< compared to tin rest* 
less movements of a boy 1 he comparison does not seem o very hapjiy one, and miy, perh'ips. 
1 m one of the few exceptions to l)«uite s assertion that the necessities of his ti iplc rhymes 
never led him to viy anything which he wuukl noi have said without them Possflily, also, 
the thought may ha>c been suggested Iiy the ** mutittur tn koras ' in which Horace (k/ ad 
Pit i6u) describes the temper of boyhood IhaU, at least, was literally true of llie apparent 
motion of the heavens 

A new glory mingled with the light of the setting sun which fell upon the fsces of the 
pilgrims, and as >et Dante did not bee the aiige! (1 ia> from whom the rddiancc flowed 

IS llie law of optics that the angle of reflection is equal to that of in< idence horl < ome 
Itefore Dante as a student of physical science I'uither references, showing a lose of these 
experiments, aie been in ii O7''xos 1 he phrase** rallingof a stone mime diieet,’ forthe 
perpendicular, is».aid to have been first used 1 ^ Albert the Great oft ologne, whose physical 
wntii^s Dante hod probably studied {.Par x 98} llie Italian nfratta seems to have l>een 
used for both the phenomena now distinguidted as refraction and refleeiion In this case it 
has the latter meaning Dante had screened his eyes from the direct rndi uion of the angel s 
biightness Now the rays met his gare as reflected from the ground As interpreted hy what 
followb, we have, underlyuig the symbolism, the t^intual law that the inward eye eon bear to 

on the glory of heavenly things in proportion *is it is purified from sm, just as in 1 36 
Hiere is the further truth that the victory over one fonn of evil renders the work of puriflea- 
tiOD from others easier thmi before 1 he angels are represented at every stage of the Mount 
as rqjoicing m the growing punty of the repentant souls, and meeting them with words of 
welcome and encouragement So ib there '* joyin the presence of the angels of Ciod ovci one 
buiuer that repenteth^’ (Comp C. xii 88, xvu xix ^ 6 , xxu z, xxiv 136, xxvii 55) 
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“ Marvel thou not, if those of Heaven’s high clioir,” 

Then answered he, “ still dazzle and confound , 

It IB an angel, bidding men aspire : » 

floon to behold these things that here abound 
Will not be grievous, but a joy ns sweet 
As Nature for tliy power to feel hath found ” 

When we the Angel ever-blest did meet, 

With joyful voice he said, “Come, enter m ” m 

On stair less steep than others for our feet 
We mounted thence, and, ns we went therein, 

“ Yea, blessed are the Merciful " behind 
We heard them sing, “Rejoice ye, ye that win ” 

I and niy Master on our way did sviiid, « 

We two alone, I thinking, as I went, 

Some profit good from words of his to find 
And thus 1 spake to him and asked, “ What meant 
Tliat spmt from Romagna when he spake 
Of ‘partners ’ and of tliat ‘ stern law’s ’ intent 1 ” « 

Then he to mo “True measure doth he take 
Of his great failing therefore marvel not 
If he dude it, men’s pain the less to make 
liciausc jour wishes choose as happiest lot 

Wliere partnership doth make each portion less, w 

To sighs hath envy, as the bellows, wrought , 
but if the love of you high sphere should bless 

Your souls, and raise your longings low on high, 

That fear would then no more your heart distress 
For there the more each one ‘our good’ can cry, a 

So much the more can each claim as liis own. 

And 111 that convent burns more chanty ” 


^ lilt lieatitude of the Mertiful {Mints totbcKruix Hhith, as it i<i the antithesis, is *ilv) the 
true renieilv, ofciivy I hedetinitionsof Ciceiomthis nutter, QuetKodmodum timencoidta 
trmtudo est ca aitenus rebus tuh e? wx, su. im sdentia est trgritudo ex aittnus tebue secundi\ ’ 
{luse lo), agree with tho<>e of Aqutnas, ** Jnvidus tnstatur de hono proxtmi mtsencors 
antetn tnstatut de male froximt (Swmm P ii a, 36 3) Ihe other angelic utterance 
seems a kind of conijxisite quotation, {troliahly from some well known anthem, like the con- 
stantly recurring etjsuth rw Dommo nuudete," or Leriamtnt tn Domino^ ei exul- 

’ of the Roman Cm>«»«x.ia*r/<www, embod>ing the substance of xii 22, 
Matt V 12 , Rfv 11 7 

4 ft 1 he poet's mind had been brooding owr the words of Guido del Duca (C xi> 86, 87X 
He lb taught to see tliat envy has its stsurtmg point in the wrong dir« tion of our desires 
When we seek earthly thin^, our share is diminished wht.n others entei into partnership uith 
us , not so when we seek n^venly thuigs 1 here, in the words of Gr^ory the Great, the 
inheritance ' ‘ omntbus ei una ed, et nugit/u iota ’ {Rtor iv 31) 

Tlie use of the term cloibter " to the ciMnpan> of saints is eminently characteristic (C 
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“Far keeuer hungor,” said I, “now I’ve known, 

Than if before my tongue had nothing said. 

And more of doubt within my mind hath grown « 
How can it bo tliat good distributed 

Can with more wealth its many owners fill 
111 its possession than if few it fed 1 ’’ 

\nd he to me “ Because thou fixcst still 

Thy spirit only upon things terrene, iw 

From the true light thou darkness dost distil 
That Good which passeth speech and bound, unseen. 

Which dwells on high, doth unto Love speed so. 

As to a body clear the ray serene. 

AVhat heat it finds, so much it doth bestow, to 

So that how wide ^oe’er our charity. 

The Everlasting Might doth further flow. 

And as the souls each other know on high. 

The more there aio to love, and they love more. 

Each mirroring to each the radiancy. to 

And if niy thoughts to meet thy need seem poor. 

Thou shalt sec Beatrice , she shall still 
This and all other craving with her loie 
But onward speed and seek with earnest will 

That hko the two, the five wounds may be healed, *> 
Which close, when they their pain’s due measure fill" 

I fdiii had said, “ Well hast thou this revealed,” 

But saw that I had reached another round. 

So that by restless eyes my lips were sealed. 


XXVI 12B, J*ar XI 99, xxv 137) In sptte all corruptions and shortcpmings the life of tliL 
monaster), in its ideal, was a foreshadowing of the ’ife of Heaven 

I he atiestion reminds us of those of Nicodemus {John tii 3, 0) Dante states apparently 
the difficulty which he had felt himself in order that it might w solved hy others, and tlie 
solution is put into the inuuth of Virgil, in order that it nuiy be been that human wisdom 
agrees on this point with the higher spiritual discernment, which ib identified with Beatnce 

0 77) 

® God, as the Supreme Good, is light (t John 1 5), and every soul that is capable of receiving 
that light IS as a mirror (we note the evuhtuon of the thought from the scientific law of II 
z 6 - 31 )j which does not absorb, hut reflects it , and so the greater the numixr of souls, the 
more is the light mirrored, and therefore multiplied, by and for each and aJL Comp the 
passage' Chi solo Iddio ' in the Cniva xvi prefixed to C01KV iv and Cohv in 12,15 


The two vices are pride and envy , the five that remain are wrath, sullenness (accidta), 
avarice, gluttony, and lust 
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And then I seemed as in a dream profound, as 

Ecstatic, to be plunged all suddenly. 

And in a temple many people found. 

And at the gate a lady fair, with eye 

And sweet mien of a mother, said, “My son, 

Why hast thou dealt with us thus cruelly 1 w 

Behold thy sin and I with many a moan 

Have sought thee sorrowing,” and when she did cease, 
Tlie vision which I gazed upon was gone. 

Tlicn there appeared another ill at ease. 

And o’er her checks the tears of giief flowed down, m 
A s when men’s scorn deprives us of our peace, 

And said, “ If thou art Master of the town 

Whose name among the gods caused stiife so great, 

From whence the light of knowledge far is thrown. 

On him take vengeance whoso hold arm of late 100 

Embraced our daughter, O Pisistratus,” 

And then that Lord, with calm look and sedate, 

Seemed with a look controlled to answer thus 
“ What shall we do to those who seek our ill. 

If ho we’re loved by is condemned by us 1 ” 105 

A multitude, whom flaming rage did fill, 

I then saw stone a youth, with clamour loud. 

One to another shouting, “ Kill lam ' kill ' ” 

And I beheld him on his knees low-bowed, 

To earth bent down as heavy death drew near : no 

But evermore his eyes as heaven's gates showed, 


The pilgnm^ find them^lves in the cmle of the Wrathful, where men are puiified, at, 
before, by examples, warnings, and beatitudes 
V The scene is, of coittse. that of I.vke it 4x-*5e In the meekness and tenderness of the 
Virgin's words iJaiiie sees the supreme instance of the tiiumph of meekncbs over the impulse 
which, under such circumstances, would have seemed natural 

M The next example is dr'iwn, af^er JlAnte’s manner, from a strangely different source 
The story is found m Val Mix , hacta et Vuta, vi i A ^'oung Athenuin had kissed the 
daughter of Pistetralus in the street Her mother went tu her father and demanded the 
punishment of the offender, and was answered as in 11 io4'io5 

llie words refer to the strife between N^une and Minerva, when the foundations of 
Athens were laid, as to which should be its tutelary deit> ( Met vi 70) 

107 Nothing IS said in Acts vt vii *is to the ace of S Stephen, but Dante followed the 
traditions of art, in themselves sufiiciendy probable i he first deacons were likely, at the 
time of their apj^ntment, to be contrasted with the elders of the Church in age as well as 
office {Lttkt xxlu 96 , z /V/ v jX 

m The words of Acts vii 55 simply state that Stephen "saw the glory of God " 
Dante adds the thou^t that that glory anti the uiage of Christ pa&ed through the eyes into 
the heart 
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And in that strife to Heaven’s high Lord liis prayer 
He poured that He his fierce foes would forgive, 

With such a look as unlocks pity’s tear 
Hut when my mind things outward did perceive, ms 

AVhicli, being without, the mind accepts as true, 

I knew no false dreams did my soul conceive. 

>I\ Leader then, who saw me, full in view, 

Act like a man who wakens from his sleep, 

Cned out, “ What ails thee, taking steps untrue ? no 
Nay, thou for half a league thy course dost keep. 

Veiling thmo eyes, and with thy legs entwined, 

Like one in wine or slumber fallen deep 1 ” 

“0 my sweet Father, if my words thou’lt mind. 

I’ll tell thee,” said I, “ what I deemed I saw, la 

When my legs ceased their wonted use to find ” 

And he “If thou a hundred masks should’st draw. 

Over thy face, from mo thou could’st not veil 
Within thy thoughts, however small, one flaw 
AVhat thou hast scon was Uiat thou may’st not full nu 

To streams of peace thine heart to open quite, 

AVhicli from the Eternal Fount for all avail. 

I did not ask, ‘ What ails thee 1 ’ ns he might. 

Who looks with those eyes only which see nought. 

When reft of soul the body lies in night. 131 

Strength to thy feet w as what my question sought • 

Thus must we spur the sluggards who are slack, 

Wlien sight returns, to use it as they ought.” 


IW Is the “compawon ” that of God or man* The words pomt, if I not, to the 

latter It could hardly b« said th it not the prayert but the face, of Stephen lutd moved Ood 
to pardon hib chief persecutor It might well be that the memorv of that f ic.t , “ as it wete 
the face of an angel ’’ vi 15 ), worked towards that persecutor s conversion 

lls-117 What had been seen was, as in a vision, true subjectively, yet having no ohjective 
reality Such visions formed, wrv must believe, a frequently recurring diment in Ddiites 
life, and the picture of one walking as in a tronA, fctaggenng ns oppressed by sleep or uiiic, 
is a touch of Mrlf'portraiture Whit Virgil haw on the Mount iiiipni have been seen often on 
the streets of Verona or Kavenna Hocc {YD) nports an uistance in uhuh he stood 
entranced for hours without noticing even the stir and pageantry of a gtcai procession 

131 The " waters of peace " are those which queniJi the fire of wrvth, and they lluw fron the 
eternal fount of the love which is also peace like phrase may have been intended to repre 
<ent the agua r^tciioms of the Vttlg of Pt xxm. a 

133 Another touch of conscious self*portraiture A man may, like ]lalaam,fall into a trance 
and see visions, and yet lie none the better for them Conscience, the higher self, spe iking 
through Virgil, warns the poet that the ** vision and thefaculty divine in* given that they mny 
lead to action Apparently Dante had felt the fatal tendencies of the di eaminess of the poet ^ 
temperament 
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THE DARKNESS OF WRATH. [pceo c xvi 


Onward we went through twilight, with no lack 
Of forward glances keen, to penetrate 
Far through the radiant glow of sunset’s track , 

And lo t by slow degrees a smoke-cloud great 
Drew on towards us, as the night obscure, 

Nor was there place where we might find retreat 
This reft us of our sight and fresh air pure. i‘> 


CANTO XVI. 


The Discipline for Anger — Marco the Lombard — Ft ee WtU and Mans Corrup- 
turn — The Church and the Empire — The good Oherardo 

Gloom as of hell and of a night heieft 
Of every planet under scanty sky. 

With nought unclouded by the dim gloom left, 

Ne’er laid so thick a veil upon mine eye. 

As did that smoke which covered ns all o’er, o 

Nor sackcloth e'er so rough the sense to try , 

For I could look with open ejes no more , 

Wherefore my Escort, wise and good and tried, 

Came near, and my hand to Ins shoulder bore. 

So, as a blind man walks behind his guide, w 

Lest he should lose his way, and stumble on 
Aught through which hurt or death, perchance, betide, 


141 We ate startled nt finding here, ns m C xvi i-6, a desermtion vthii.h seems to belong 
mther to the poet's " MlII In no other way, however, could 6ante svmbohse the fact that 
the Mssiofi of wrath clai kens, even in the earlier sta^s of repentance, the soul & discernmcat, 
ah of the thiiigb of Heaven, so also of the right relations of the things of earth 

1 The opening words are dchlicrately chosen lo be conscious of wrath is to be in Hell, 
with all Its blackness of darkness, us bitterness and foulness (I 13) In the remedial metht^s 
wtu^ Dante depicts we niayhnd that which be had found effecluc in his own experience lo 
keep close to the highebt human wisdom m us calmness was something • but the true remedy 
was found in the Arntts Pft which the worshm{>er heard at every Mass and Litany It may 
be noted that m all masses fur the departed ” Dima ets teguum took the place of “ Dima 
fiacem ” Here, however, as the souls pray for themselves, the latter form has to be 
read between the Iineb. Dante, we may well believe, hnd entered into the full meaning of 
those words as proclaiming the removal, not only of the penalty of bin, but of the sms them 
selves. Of all sins, that of anger w'ss iieHiaps the most difficult for an Italian temper, with 
lib tendencies to the proverbial TVfu/ftta, to overcome, and jlantes letter to Henry VII 
against the Horcntines and the immediately preceding Canto show bow strong a hold it hai| 
on him, even about the time when he was wniing this Canto. 
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PURO c XVI] THE DISCIPLINE OF ANGER 

I through that keen foul air my pathway won, 

Heark’iiing to my Guide’s voice, which spake to me 
But this “ Take heed I leave thee not alone ” is 

Voices I heard, and each most piteously, 

Appeared for mercy and for peace to pray 
The Lamb of God, who all our sins puts by 
'^till Agnus Dei led them on their way. 

One word for all, for all one melody, 20 

So that their song full concord did display. 

“Do I hear spirits. Master!” then said I 

And he to me “ Thou rightly hast descned. 

And tlins tlipy march till wrath’s bonds loosened he,” 

“ Who then art thou who didst our smoke divide, js 

And apeak’st of us as though thou still wcrt there. 
Where men by calends measure timo and tide ?” 

Thus speaking to us wo a voice did hear. 

Whereon my Master said “ Make answer tboii. 

And ask if hence a path doth upward boar ” » 

And I “0 Being, who dost cleanse thoe now. 

That fair to Him who made thee thon return. 

Great marvel, if thou follow me, thou’lt know ” 

“ Far as I may with thee I’ll gladly turn,” 

Ho aiiswcied, “and if smoke our sight arrest, 

By hearing we in company shall learn ” 

Then I began “In fleshly weeds still drest. 

Which death dissolves, I take mine upward way. 

And hither have I come through Hell’s unrest , 

And if God iii His grace the truth display, <0 

So that Ho wills that I His court shall see, 

In manner strange to this our later day, 

Hide not thy story ere death came on thee. 

But tell me that, and if the pass be nigh ■ 

So let thy words be as true guide to me ” 41 

^ The spirits note, by the signs of the motion of the living body through the smoke and 
the tones of the living \oi< e, that iMnte is still in the flesh, in the life which is mcasuied by 
the calends, nones and ides, the months and days and yeais, which belong to time, but have 
no existence in eternity 

^ As elsewhere, Dante declares the nature of his journey He has been led through the 
anguish of Hell (the if is declaratory, not conditional) in ways which ^‘modern usage 
knew not, though there wrere records of a like piigrimage in the case of neas and St Paul 
(// iL r 3 ),and in the visions of ancient monks and hermits, like ra Alhenm and St Brandan 
1 he words imply that that kind of literature had gone out of fashion under the lofluence of 
the earlier Renaissance 
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MARCO THE LOMBARD. 


[PUBO. a XTL 


“ A Lombaid born, and Marco named was I ; 

I knew the world, and did that true worth love 
Which slackened bows to hit no longer try. 

Straight on before thee lies the path above.” 

So spake he, and then added : “ Thee I pray, w 

Pray thou for me when thou on high shalt move.” 

And 1 to him ■ “ In all good faith I say. 

I’ll do what thou dost ask, but 1 am tried 
Within by doubt, until ’tis cleared away ; 

First it was simple, now ’tis multiplied, u 

By that thy speech which makes mo well aware. 

Hero and elsewhere, of what bad doubt supplied. 

The world in sooth is desolate and bare 
Of eveiy virtue, as thou tellest me. 

With ovd big, and o’erlaid everywhere. m 

I pray thee point out what the cause may be. 

That I may learn it and to others show , 

For some that cause in heaven, on earth some see.” 

First a deep sigh, " Ah me 1 ” in bitter woe 

He breathed, and then began bo ; “ Brother mine, « 
The world is bhnd ; and thence thou comest sa 
Ye who live now the cause of all assign 
To Heaven above, as though necessity 
Moved all with it along predestined line ; 

If this were so, then in your deeds would lie to 

Free will destroyed, and 'twere luyust to give 
Joy for good deeds, for evil, misery. 


W Marco, who belonaed to Vemce, u deicribed as a Lombard, either because that tenn !s 
taken as includins ail Northern Italy, or because he lived chiefly among the Lombard nobles. 
1 he name of his family is passed over in utence Commentatow report him to have been 
uptight, noble, generous, but, as hie pcesence tn thu micle of the Mount impUee, easily 
movra to anger He had, it was said, refused, when a prisoner, to purchase his freedom by 
■oltcitiug his ihends to pay hu ransom. He may have been idcntlciu widt the Marco whom 
Viliam names as having warned Vgolino of Pisa (vii xsiX llie wild conjecture which 
identifies him with Marco Polo, the Venetian {Amf (33), u met by the fiut that that great 
traveller survived Dante and died in 1333. 

^ Guido del Duca xiv 99) had spoken of the general corruption that prevailed 
throughout Italy Maroo < 1 . 48) had implied that few were striving after righteousness. 
V^hat was the cauee of the evil 7 Ihe astrologen referred it to the adverse influences of the 
stars, others to die d^ravity of man’s wiU. Which was right 7 or was there a truth on dther 
side, uid if so, m what rolatioa did the two causes btaad to each other? 

88 llie answer to vhe question is embodied m words which present a close paraltebam to 
Horn. Od.uti Hieie is no reason to suppose that Dante had read wotda in the 
original, but he may have oome across them in Anius Gellras {Noct Ait vi a). The mam 
thmi^t IS, however, so natural, that it is scarcely necessary to refer the words to any earlier 
utterance One who hdd. as a diaciple of the Church’s theology must hold, the freedom id 
mao's wiU, couM not admi^ a doetnne of Necesniy uduch was fata] to it. uxa t h e i e lbi e to all 
oonciqitions ^the Divine n ^h t e o u anesi (Aquin. Sumrn i* i* 73. x, 95. ^ 
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Ye from the heavens yoni impulse first receive, — 

I say not all — ^but, granting that I say, 

Light too 18 given, or well or ill to live, ;s 

And free volition, which, although it stay. 

Faint in first fight with those star-destinies. 

Conquers at last, if trained m Wisdom’s way. 

Ye to a better Nature, Might more wise. 

Though free, are subject : and that makes in jou w 
The mind which is not subject to the skies. 

Hence if the present world take path undue 

In you the cause, on you the blame must rest . 

And now to thee will I be escort true. 

Forth from His hands whose acts His love attest, ss 

Ere yet it be, as child the soul is brought, 

Weeping and smiling, prattling and caressed. 

The soul so simple that it knoweth nought 

But this, that from a joyous Maker sprung. 

It turns to that which with dehght is fmuglit ao 

At first a small good tempts with savour strong, 

By it 'tis tricked and after it doth press, 

If guide or bit keep not its love from wrong. 


Dante, as might have been expected from hts other references to stcilar influences {H 
XV Ks I xiii ti4i XXII izs). takes an totermediate positioo, here also foltowing Aquinas 
(JeMMi J* u. 95, 5) The pUnets do not act directly on the will, but they may im 
preM certain tendencies on the human body, with its senses and affections, which in their 
turn aflfect, though they do not constrain, the wilt Against those tendencies the wUl has a 
hard fight at first, but it gains strength in the confiict, and it u its own fiuilt if it is not finally 
the conqueror For thm victory, however, it requires the nounshment of wisdom and of 
grace 

n Another element is brought into the question. If men arc su^ect to the stdlar influences 
theyare in their freedom, subject also to the "|preater might ' of Cod, to the '* better nature, 
which, mediately or immediately, throu^ baptism or othennse, they may daim as Hu gift to 
them. So Dante solves the proUecu which has ^exed the souls of men through all ages, and 
laaves men with the gift of freedom, and therefore the burden of responsilttlity Tliroughont 
he follows Aquinas as Aquinas had followed Augustine (Cir J>,vi) 

W Simple as the words seem, they embody the poet's solution of another of the mysteries of 
existenoe, another of the vexed questwnh of patriiltc and echolastic theoh^ tte rqfects, 
(t) the theory of trwiucianism, the generation of the soul by the uune act as uit uliidi gene* 
rates ^e body, M the theory tbit angelic powers creatM it. He rato Its creataoo (ann 
muaedute act of God (Aquin. S w mm, u " 

M It would seam as if the unageof qioitive childbood which had euggested the eompanioa 
of C. XT t>3 was still pre sen t to the poet's mind In this instance the shnibtnde u hi^er 
The new*created soul u as an infant diUd, smiling that firM smile educh Is the Joy m the 
fflotneraheart. wewuqK also its first tears. As danving its or^n ftom the Giver of all joy, it 
titfiM to what has the semblance or reahtjr of Jtm is cheated fay the semblance, and therefore 
neeatM guidance whidi ueupphedlw laws aw rulers, chiefly oy the ideal King, the Emperor 
01 w iMl polity (Afm I le, 13) la the ** nothu« knows * m 1 88 we have the rejection 
of the naic^ doctrme ^ innate ideas halanoad try ^ vague deeiits for the Joy from which 
Ub*s tome forth, wluch leinind lu of Wcidsworth's ode on 

ne oompanspo of 1 6d Aide an in ter e sting pandlettsm ra the plutm of the Platenut Oiym* 
pfodorus (Decker, idesnf Gricc p. xsox, in XesrA), that the a^ descends into the b^y at 
blrU^ oqpMW « ''after the manner ?a maideB.'' 
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MAN’S CORRUPTION. 


[fcbo 0 xvt. 


Hence laws most as a curb the will lepresg. 

A king we need, one who, at least, shall see w 

That city’s towers, where dwells true Eighteonsnesa 
Those laws are there, but who doth them obey t 
Hot one ; because the shepherd who presides 
But chews the cud , no cloven hoof hath he. 

And hence the people that beholds its guides loo 

Seek only the same good itself doth seek, 

Feeds on that only, asking nought besides. 

Well may’st thou see that guidance base doth speak 

The true cause that hath made the world go wiong, 

Not the corruption of thy nature weak. i<» 

Borne once, when she to bless the world was strong. 

Was wont to have two suns that brought to sight 
The paths that to the world and God belong 
This has quenched that, and now the sword doth smite, 

Joined with the crosier, and ’tis ill that they lu 

Should go together by sheer force of might ; 

Since joined, this casts the fear of that away. 

If thou beheve not, look upon the seed ; 

For by their fruits all plants their kind displaj . 


llie true ctlv is, of coune, th« ideal polity of a Chmtian state (C xiii 95X I'he cowef 
:h the ruler ehould kem in vieW| even when he fail’s to discern the full proportions of the 


m the higheNt degree both medueval and I^ntesque I’he ** Pastor ” is the supreme Pontiff* 
but he belong to the categoiy of beasts which, according to the Mosaic law, were unclean, 
becausethey '''chewedtheciur’'butdidnoc*'divide the boof”(Z/s' zi 5,ZVsf/ xlr 7X ^he 
former act was m the exegesis of the Schoolmen the symbol cf meditation, the latter of the 
Mwer to distinguish dogmas such as the relation of the Father and the Son, of the Old and 
Mew Covenants (Aquin Smmm u s, roe dX Here the distinction wbnm Dante has in 
view IS that between the offices of the temporal and spiritual ruler In its actions, therefore, 
(also symbolised by the hoof) the Pigiacy confounds these officer, and the lower good takes 
the place of the higher It thus becomes a temporal and worldly power, seeking after earthly 
gooo, and clergy and laity alike follow its example. This » the " evil guidance " to which, 
rather than to any stellar influences or malignity of nature, the prevailing corruption 
Christendom is to be traced (con^ M<m ui r5) 

M 1 he poet looks back, as m Com/ tv 5, Man, u 5, to the early Empire, chiefly, perhaps, 
to the period of the Antonincs, as a golden ^ge. Tbm the Eaiperor nilM nghteoiwy in tem- 
po^ things • the successor of S Peter (// 11. a4)exeicised an independent authority over the 
Chffeh in spiritual thmgs. The douatum of Constantme (// xix 1x5) had spoiled every- 
thing 

w The two suns ar& of course, the Emperor and the Pope The comparison presents a 
roaiked. probably a deliberate, contrut to the ordinary Papal exists of the *' gmter ** and 
** lesser as represcntuig the rab|ection of the Empire to the Church, from 

uj^h it derived Us authority Mot the sun and moon, but the two suns are the light of 
Cnnstendom feomp. £/ vt a, Pnr, 11 148 n , Man, ui x, 4) 

So, in like manner, the syiaboliaxn of the nastoral staff and of the sword points to the 
distinct!^ not dm union, of the tsro methods or Dxvine government. ^ which the Temporal 
and Si^tual Pdwers are respectively the representatives A pnesth^ exeinpted from the 
junadictton of the avlt mler leet the restraint ^ a salutary fear I'he civil mler, in hu turn, 
was in apuitual dungs to be suUIect to dm Roman Fontm as a finbbm ton to hU fether 
(JifrM. ill. xsX 
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GOOD OLD MEN. 


*71 


Where Po end Adige water every mead, 115 

Once courtesy and valour had their home, 

Ere Eredenck came his quarrel there to plead. 

Now with full safety one tliat way may roam 

Who will abstain, as touched by sense of shame. 

From speaking with the good, nor near them conic iio 
True, tliree old men are left, whose lives throw blame 
From the old age upon the new, and slow 
God seems the better life to let them claim 
Coniado of Palazzo, Gherardo 

The good, and Guido Castcl, better styled 
The simple Lombard, as the Fiench won Is go, 

Sny henceforth that the Roman Church, beguiled 
To blend two governments distinct in one. 

Hath in the mire itself and them defiled ” 


31 * We enter on Dante $ retrospect of the huHoiyof the preMOUs centmv as an induction 
proving hta pohition Lombardy Romagna the Maixa rr«*vigiana. described after Dante s 
manner (C xtv 99 * ^ xvitt 6 t) hy their nvers had, m the good old days of the emperors, 
from Barbarossa onwardb, presented bright examples of achividruushfe(C xiv 07*146, Cent' 
iv 14) All had been ruined by the long conflict of i^rederick II with Honorius III . 
Oregory IX , and Innocent IV ,and in that conflict each party the Popes pre eminently, hta 
usurped an authority which belonged to the other In contmsi with tiitt total excellence, the 
grave irony of the poet (perhaps from personal experience) of tne ' safety with wh ch 

a man may travel to and fro in that remon sulnect only to the condition that be avoids the 
good who are like minded with himself Ibe ^ good are either the (vhiliellinis or more 
probably those who, like Dante himself, shunned the falsehood of extreme*' {Par iiVii 

61-69; 


lit The state of Northern Italy was, from Dante s view, as bid as that of the Cities of the 
Plain {Otn xviii 33-33) Florence there had been two righteous men {H vi 73) , in the 
whole of Lombardy and Romagna there are only three, and th^ are advanced in years, and 
desire only to be taken to the " better life behind the veil Conrad da Pala-'KO was of 
Breseta, of whom Gommentatora (probably paraphrasing Dante) vpaak in highest terms 1 wo 
facts are worth noting (j) that he bore the bancerof his cit>, and, when both hands were cut 
off in battle, clasped it in his arms {Jfenv ; , and (2) that id 1296 he was chosen as Podestk m 
Piacenza Of Gherardo da Camino of Tres tgi we know, over and above the adjectives of com 
mentaton, something more from Dante a own pen He is arguiM m C omv iv 14 agtinst what 
we should call the doctrine of heredity gm idfathcr of Gherardo was,' he says, one 

of the worst scoundrels that drank the waters oTSite and Cagnano (nvers of the 1 revigisnal 
Gherardo himself was honoured in life, and hn memory was honoured still Assuming ijoS 
as the date of the Cottv, this would involve Gherardo s death lietween 1300 and 1307, and this 
leaves little or no room for a erudition reported itiArrrv 746, that Dante took refun with him 
after tiis supposed quarrel with Can Grande (Mier smters add that he was a psmon of pot is 
and men or letters (Barozzi, DattU # too Secolo, p 803), and that in 1295 he conferred knight 
hood on Azio Vlll of Elste at Ferrara (Murat Ann zaps) (^uido da Castel of Reggio 
honoured as the ruler and protector of that city, is named m Con iv 16 as nobler than 
Alboin deUa Scala Be is said, but without adequate aulbonty, to have been a writer of 
Italian poetry , to have been iiwited to the co u rt of Can Gnnde to meet Dante , to have 
rece ived the poet as his own guest What is specialW noted of him is that his fame had 
spread beyond his own countrymen, and that even the r rench, who had but one name for all 
Italiapa apoke of him as the “simple Lombard " Ihe /tw des Lonthards in Pans, like our 
own* Lombard Street, 'ispzobablyasurvivalofthatpldnomeixclatiire Wenotetheadjeuive 
as having been used in C vu 230 m Henry 111 of England 

M The words embody the whole theory of the The vice of the Papacy was that 

it insisted on absorhing the inherent rights M the Empire, confounded where it ougnt to have 
d ii t tngui i h e d , and did not ** divide the hoot* And 10, in words which are reproduced from 
K. i 5 .il. 4,“ ttftlls into the aure," 
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GHBKARDO PA CAMINO. 


[niBG. a xTii. 


“ 0 Mateo mine,” I eaid, "nght well is shown iw 

The proof, and pow I see why Levi’s race 
Were left without a heritage, alone. 

But what Gherardo nam’st thou of such grace 
That he remains, as from a vamsbed age. 

To show a barbarous world its foul disgrace } ” 

“ Either thy speech deceives, or else would gauge 

My knowledge,” said he, “ that, with Tuscan tongue, 
Thou know’st not good Gherardo’s lineage. 

No other names I know to him belong. 

Unless his daughter Gaia one supply. »> 

Ghxl keep thee ; I may not my course prolong. 

Behold the dawn that gleams through dusky sky. 

E’en now grows bright, and I must needs depart, — 
Yonder the Angel comes — ere he draw nigh ” 

And ho no more would hear, but walked apart. lu 


CANTO XVII. 

The Dream qf (he Patumatc Orui — The Retroepeet—The Fourth Ctrde— 
The Slothful. 

Bethink thee, Header, if on Alpme height, 

A cloud hath wrapt thee, through which thou hast seen. 
As the mole through its membrane sees the light, 

UO After the niAnner of his time. Dante reads hii own theory into the nilea of xviii 

aot/atA xiu 14. The I.e>Ueb had no tnbahahentancr, but were left to depend for all beyond 
their dwellings on the tithes and offeno^ uf the people, and the Chrutian priesthood ought 
to have followed their example Comp the tame thcmgbt in C xix. 115 » Mon. 111 so. 

Of Gaia we have nothing but discordant gueaaes, awuming that she » stigmatised as the 
sraoton, degenerate daughter of a noble father , Oft , Phu \ that she is aaoied as hemic, 

like him) a pattern of all womanly exceUenve {SorrcfV , Anon., hor , BnU ). 1 he apparent 
strangeness of Dante s assumed ignorance ^ the man whom we only know through him probably 
represents two facts (i) that he did not even know Gherardo's name in 1300 , (a) that he was 
surpHaed when he knew him at the excellence which had neither sought nor gained popnUuity 
his way of indicating rhe contempt for mere notonety which js expressed in Cmv iv zd> 
141 The gleammg is not that of the sun^that could not penetrate through the dense smoke 
(C.XV1 io)~but the brightness of the Angel of Peace, who w described more fully mCxvu 57 
t44 The soul svas not allowed to s^ipcar before the angel until it had completed the ftiU 
term of its purification 

X Another remtmsoeiioe of mountain travel, but the word “ Alp ” is to be taken m its generic 
sense of hi^ pasture ground, and not as memng specially to the Alps of Switarlaiid or 
Savoy 

S The bdief in the bbadness of the mole may have been denved from Arwtotle {ftut. An. 
I 9I or Plmy {H H vna 5^ or still more pnbably from Brun. Latin! (7kr u. A modem 
itaitan naturakst. San ofrisa, has, it may be noted, found in the .^ouuncs a mole in which 
the eye is so minimised that he has classified u as a new species, Tt^n emcm. Dante, how- 
ever, implies partial snsion. 
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THE POWER OF FANCY. 
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How when the vapoun moist and dense begin 

Themselves to scatter, then the snn’s bnght sphere s 
All feebly enters in the clouds between : 

And thus thy power of fancy will appear 
Swift to discern how I at first again 
Thu sun beheld, whose setting now was near 
While with my Master’s faitliful steps were ta’en u 

Mine own m measured pace, I left the cloud. 

For dying rays that fell on sea-washed plain. 

0 Power of Fancy, that fnll oft host showed 

Thy spell to rob our sense, that we hear not 
Though round us thousand trumpets blare aloud, u 
Who moves thco, if sense hath her power forgot ) 

By light thou then art moved which heaven doth range. 
Per sc, or Will that doth its course allot. 

Of her transgression who her form did change 

Into the bird that most delights in song, » 

Then m my fancy came the vision strange ; 

And so my mind withdrawn by impulse strong 
Within itself, I failed to apprehend 
What else upon my outward sense did throng 
Then on my high-pitched fancy ’gan descend, a 

One on a cross, of scornful mood, with pride 
In look and mien, and so his life did end. 

The great Ahasuerus by his side 

Stood with Queen Esther, and just Mordecai, 

Who in all words and deeds was true and tned. » 

T 1 follow most commentators in taking **Uggi€ra'* os conveying the sense of ease, not of 
difficulty 

U Virgil and Dante issued from the clond, bat it was near sunset, and the base of the 
Mountain was already shrouded in darkness. 

In thi% as in C XV xs ^-xa3, we have a distinct self portraiture As in the story from 
Bocc V D , there referred to (si), that state of ecstasy when the mind was dead to all impressions 
through the senses sras an expenence sufficiently familiar 1 he *' thousand trumpets ” seem 
to refer almost spea 5 cally to the military procession at Siena of which he, plunged in meditation 
over a book, was utterly unconsaous. In such a Irmnce-hke state the soul receives its impres 
sions ettherfrom the heavens ptr *e,te , from stellar influences, or, os in the case of seers and 
prophets (and Dante would seem to class himself with that order), by a special act of God 

U story of the incestuotu passion of Tereus, king of Thrace, the husband of Frocne, 

for his wife’s sister Philomela, of Procne’s temble revenge, and of the transformation of all 
three and of Procne's son Itys into birds, is told m full by Ovid {Afet vi 4ia-676), and need 
not be repeated here. Ovid, it may be noted, leaves it uncertain which of the two sisters 
chained into a swallow, and which into a nightingide Greek writers for the most part 
ideatify Procne, and Latin smterc Plulomela, with the bird of song Dante manifestly follows 
the Latin tradition Procne served as an example of murderous hate It is scarcely conceive 
able that Dante could have preferred the song of the swallow to that at the nightingale Comp 
C. IX. <3, Vitg £ei VI 8i , Anst Bket lu 3 

The second exaa^ u that of ui.-<vu.) Hie represents him no 

VOL. X. B 
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THE PASSIONATE ONES. 


[PDBO. c xvn. 


And 08 that imago broke and passed away, 

Of its own motion, like a bubble thin. 

When fails the moisture, whence it sprang, to stay, 

A maiden rose my dreaming thoughts within. 

Who wept with bitter tears, and said “ O Queen, m 
W hy has wrath led thee ’gainst thy life to sin 1 
Xot to lose me, Lavinia, thou hast been 

Self-slam ■ now thou hast lost me, mother mine , 

Grief for thy fate above all else is keen ” 

As sleep is broken, iiheii new light dotli shine «> 

Upon the closed-up eye all suddenly. 

And broken quivers, ere it life resign. 

So vanished then mine airy phantasy, 

Soon as a beam upon my features fell, 

Kir blighter than is wont to meet our eye. <5 

I turned, that where I was I might see well. 

When a voiee said • “ Lo ' hero the upn ard way,” 

And left no room for other thought to dwell. 

And made my will such eagerness display. 

To look upon his face that spake to me, «> 

As, till ’tis met, can never tranquil stay. 

As at the sun which strains our power to see. 

And veils its true form m excess of light, 

So foiled mo then my vision’s faculty. 

" A spirit this divine that gives us right 

Direction in our way without our prayers. 

And with his glory hides himself from sight 
For us, as man doth fur himself, ho cares. 

For ho who waits for prayer, yet sees the need. 

With grudging spirit to deny prepares to 

8b hung on a lait impaled or crticilied, juttti cACtlsttm ^tan Ctudm * 

ijb.iih V 14)1 and this is the meaning of the //«A 

SI The dissolving views remind us of Shakesipeare 

*' J he air hath bubUts, as the water liatbf 
And these are of them 

^ For the ^tory of Amata mother of Lavtnw, who hanged herself m anticipation of the 
death of 1 umu&, and of Atneas becoming, m his place, her daugh*^er s husband, see xii 
595, which Dante expands In his epistic to Henry VII Dante refers to it as a warning 
against yielding to stlhsh pasuons instead of accepting apparent evil for the sake of a greater 
good(A> vii 7). 

^ The light IS that of the AdmI of Peace (C vvi T49X who points to the pass that leads to 
the next circle, and who ib, in Miltun s plirase, ** dark with excess of light , " so dazzling in 
his glory that Donee cannot dii>cem hu form Q 57) 

The wrords, general enough in their foim, <ieem to point to some personal experience of 
disappointment, when Dante bad hoped for help from one who baw his newl, but waited lo 
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THE FOURTH CIRCLE. 
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Let us, thus Buminoned, onward now proceed, 

And haste to climb ere darkness falls apace, 

Else, till day come, our power were small indeed. 

Thus spake my Guido, and he and I our pace 

Quick turned to where a stairway mounted high ; m 
Soon as I reached the first stop’s resting place, 

1 heard the whirr, as if of wings, float by, 

And fan me m the face, and utter “ Blest 
Those who make peace, nor know malignity ” 

L’eii now so steeply upward in the West to 

Struck the last rays whereon night follows swift, 

That far and wide above stars showed their crest 
“ 0 strength of manhood, why thus from me drift ? " 

I said within myself, os feeling gone 
All power I had my hmbs from earth to lift. to 

Wo had come there where further rise was none 
Upon those stops, and so wo halted there. 

E’en as a ship rests, when the shore is worn 
And while I listeiiod so that I might hear 

Aught in the circle new that opened thence, «o 

Then 8.ud I, to my Master drawing near 
“ 0 my sweet Father, tell me wliat ofience 

Is cleansed iii this round where we’re arrived . 

Though our feet stay, stay not thine elocjaciiee ” 

And he to me “ The love of good, deprived a 

Of its duo powei to act^ is here ri'stored, 

And the slow oar finds here swifl stioke revived 


he 'iskeil and was then refused It jarred on I^nte s sensitiveness that he was compelled to 
soIk It the ( old hand of chanty, and to soli^t it m vain Wab he thinking of Henry VII * 

I me 12 had, it will be remembered, indicated the approach of night 
^ The salutation of the angel takes, as throughout, the form of one nf the Beatitudes ( \fatt 
V 9X After the manner of Aquinas (barew ii 2,78 i, 2, 3) and (sregory the (sreat 
1 30), Dante distinguishes between the righteous anger against evil as buch, and the evil 
lussion which has its rout m seltishness 

Is this sudden sense of loss of strength symliolic of the new circle, that of Sullenness, or 
acctdta, on which the pilgnm has now entered ^ or )s it part of the law whi^h Sordeilo 
had announced in C vii 53, 54, thut law r^rC'cntiug the spintual truth that the soul neeJs 
111 interval of icst, a '*retnat,' as it were, after conquering one form of evil, ix-fore entering 
uii Its conflict with another 

** Dante s question is answered briefly ITie sin of aectdia is defineil, iieirly in the words 
of Aquinas (Greek aKi)6«a = secuntiu — carelessness), as a spiritual sloth, the sluggishness of 
the boul in its love of good, Actdia ita dtprimxt ammum nomtun ut nthtl eiagtrt Itbrai * 
(Aquin Summ 1 71, a) But beyond that answer Dante seires on the opening for a theo- 
logical lecture^ the ” meditation ” of the ** retreat/' such as he delighted in, and such as he 
liad already given in Conv 111 1, iv ea, on the nature of the love of g<xxl in its true and its 
perverted states. In this, after his manner, he follows Aquinas and Augustine, the latter of 
whom defineb virtue as “ amffr ordinaius” vice as *' amor turn ordmatus ” (Ciz/ D xv aa) 
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DOCTRINE OF LOVE. 


[rCBQ C XVIII. 


And I, as spurred by thirst that nought allays, 

Without was mute, hut said within, “ Perchance, c 
lie grieves that I o’er-many questions raise ” 

Put that true Father, seeing, at a glance. 

The timid wish that kept itself concealed. 

Speaking, gave my speech courage to advance. 

And I : “ 0 Master, so my sight lives healed, '» 

In this thy light, that I discern full clear, 

Whate’er thy speech implies or hath revealed. 

Wherefore 1 2 )ray thee, gentle Father dear, 

That thou show mo that love from whence arise 
All acts that good or otherwise appear " n 

“ Turn thou to me,” said he, “ the eager eyes 
Of thy keen spirit , this will manifest 
The error of blind leadem, self-styled wise 
The soul, that’s made in love to find its rest. 

Is moved by all that comes in pleasure’s hue, 

Soon as by pleasure it to act is press’d. 

Your power perceptive from some object true 
Impression draws, and it unfolds within, 

So that the soul it doth to gaze subdue , 

And if thus turned, it bends itself to win, i> 

Love IS that bonding , that is Natuie’s might, 
lly pleasure new created, and bound in 
Then, as the lire mounts upward to the height, 
lly its own essence which is made to rise 
There, where on kindred matter it doth light, » 

So the soul captive to its longing flies, — 

The sjiirit s motion — and then rest knows none, 

Till the thing loved fruition full sujiphes. 

Xow may ajipear to thee how hllle known 

Is tiuth unto those peojilc who maintain » 

That to all love per se may jiiaise he shown , 

B We have wh‘it reads like a reproduction of whnt Dante had felt in actual converse with 
some honoured teacher Was it a remuitbCeiKe of the dayb when lie was content to sit at 
Brunette Latiiii's feet ^ av 85) 

IB The error of the blind leaders of the bbnd is that of the Epicureans, who contended that 
as man s desires naturally turned to guod, every such desire must, t/sa jacio, ^ worthy of 
praise and therefore to be gratified H 36) Line xp throws us back on the picture of the new* 
Dum soul seeking whatever (fives delight (C xvi 86X That inclination is, however, conse- 
(luent on the ideal picture which the mind forms to itself of what is likely to give pleasure 
But that pictuie may, through the weakness of man's mtellect, fail to correspond with the 
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Because perchance its substance praise may gain 
As always good , yet not each seal's impress 
Is good, though good the wax itscU remain.” 

“ Thy language, and my following mind no less » 

Behind thee,” said I, “ show me what is Love, 

But this begets m me more doubt’s distress , 

For if Love from w’lthout our mind doth move. 

And the soul inoveth not with other feet, 

Then neither right nor wrong doth ment prove ” « 

And ho to me • “What reason’s sight doth meet. 

That I can tell , beyond it thou must wait 
For Beatneo, faith’s work to complete. 

Lath form substantial, which is separate 

From matter, yet with it in union bound, m 

In special virtue doth participate. 

This, without act, is still by sense unfound. 

And shows itself through its effects alone. 

As life in plant when green leaves spread around , 
AVlicrefore in man must still letnain unknown a> 

What IS the source of first cognitions true. 

And how of things we seek desires have giown. 


reality Ihe subjective good may not be identical with the objective 1 he " wax,** i e , the 
destte for good, ni ly be n .ind so far gw>d in itsplf, but it receives n wrong impression 

from the seal of the iDugination ( onip WititAXvi^Phil tft /(fta, and 0,41 p 124 

In the dialof^e betMreeii the M Wer 'ind the Scholar we have a suegesiivo type of the 
scholastic disputaiioDs of a niedta.val aniverMiTt such as iJante may himselfhave taken part in 
nt Pans or Oxford or Bologna. < omp Par xxiv , xxv , xxviii Xf we cannot help loving, 
and therefore pursuing, the external object which our imagination pietureb to Ub a.s tondueive 
to oiir good, where d<M.s free will come in t What in that caw is the function of the moral 
sense before action, or of conscience after it * Are we not ahut up to a theory of deicrniinism, 
t £ , of neeeb^ty, which is fatal to human responsibility ^ 

47 Virgil, as the representative of human wisdom, admits that he can offer but a partial 
solution of the problem of free will Jlmt tau^ e*ome from Beatrice, as representing tlie 
supernatural light of a revealed wi:>dom, r r , as the theology which is the iictentta i^cien 
ttarum 

49 The soul is, in scholastic terminoUigy, the ** substantial form,'* t < , the essence, of man s 
n'lttirc Without it the man is not As sneh, il has its own specific virtue, r r , its own 
ideoh, tendencies, and capacities Ihe^ are known m their effects, 'is the nature of the plant 
Is known by its leaves and flowers ind fruits, as the instinct of the bee is seen in its making 
honey , but what is the source either of the primal conceptions or the primal desires, whether 
innate, inspired, or determined by stellar influences 01 a law of heredity, Dante will not say 
The first desires, even if directed to counterfeitsof good, are simply neutral, deserving neither 
praise nor blame , but with them there is innate in the soul (here Dante is not doubtful, for 
with him It was a primary fact of consciousness) a piower that judges, warns, advises,— wliat 
we know as conscience lliis stands as wa^er at the gate through which desire passes 
into act, brin^ with it the sense of merit or demerit, is the fbuiidatton of human hbert^ and 
therefore of ^1 systems of ethics which are s^irthy of ihe name, chiefly that of the Master 
of those who know (// iv 1^1 , comp Afon 1 la) Hence, even if we allow that every 
desire in men may be traced to a law of cause and effect, and admit so far the postulates of 
Determinism, there is yet a ** noble virtue” in man, which theology, embodied in Beatrice, 
recognises as keeping man from being bound hand and foot in the iron chain of necessity 
Comp Par v 19. 
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MERIT AND DEMERIT. 
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'Which, as the bee seeks honey, so in yon 

Are found as instinct, and to this first will 
Ifo ment or of praise or blame is due. co 

!Now since round this all others cluster still. 

Virtue innate that counsels, in you dwells. 

And o’er assent should watchman’s part fulfil. 

This IS the source, from which, as fountain, wells 

Merit’s true cause in you, accordiugly w 

As it takes good or bod loves, or repels. 

They, who in reasoning did the depths descry. 

Perceived m man tins liberty innate. 

So to the world they left Morality. 

Hence let us say that though each love may date, n 

As from necessity, in you its rise. 

Yours is the power to guide and moderate. 

That noble power thy Beatrice descries 

In the free will , seek therefore thou to know 
Thou hast it, if of it she thee advise ” n 

The moon, us though at midnight wandering slow. 

Shaped like a backet all in fiery sheen, 

Made the stars few and feeble in tlieir glow , 

And moving ’gainst the heavens its course was seen. 

In patlis the sun inflames when he of Rome w 

Sees it go down ’twixt Corsi and Sardine. 

And that high soul who mode of old his home, 

Pietola, than Mantua more renowned. 

Had made my doubts no longer burdensome. 

A'Vhence I, who to my questions now had found ss 

An answer that was manifest and plain. 

Stood like a man in dreamy slumbers bound. 

But from me soon that somnolence was ta’en 
Full suddenly, by crowd who then behind 
Our backs had turned, and on our steps did gam. to 

77 The moon was rising at or about midnight Astronomical commentators range from it 
to XI 58 P M .and It was, it will be remembet^, tlie Paschdl moon five days after the full At 
that season tne inhabitant of Kome (Dante was probably at Kome at the assumed date of the 
vision) sees the sun setting at a ooint through ahiuh aline would pass between Corsica and 
Sardinia. 77 ie moon was seaii-globular or gibbous, like a bucket , the stars paled before it 
A V / **sckfgsim ’ gives "like a crag ” 

** Andes near Mantua, the birthplace of Virgil, identified with the medueval Fietola 

M The " drowsiness “ which reminds us of C la 11, xxsru. 02, may m part be connected 
m ith Uie sin of acetdta from which the pilgnm is now to be punned , in part perhaps w Ith the 
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As, 'vhero Ismenus and Asfipus wind, 

Men saw of old by night wild tumult held. 

When Thebos had need for Bacchus to be kind, 

Sc on that circle, far as I beheld. 

Came on a troop with eager step who trode, m 

By good will and a nghtoous love impelled. 

Soon they were on us, for upon their road 

With speed they rau, that whole crowd's wide extent. 
And two in front cned ont, as tears down flowed 
“ Mary in haste unto the mountain wont ; ” i™ 

And “ Caesar, Arm Ilerda to subdue, 

Massilia crushed, to Spam his footsteps bent.” 

“ Haste, haste ' that time may not be lost by you, 

Through lack of love” forthwith the others cried, 

“ That zeal in doing good may grace renew ” im 

“O ye, in whom keen will intensified 

Atones perchance for slackness and delay, 

AVhen your good deeds by lukewarm soul were tied, 

Tins living man — and here no ho I say,— 

Seeks, if the sun relight us, to ascend : 'lo 

So tell us whore the pass yields nearest way ” 

These were the words of him, my Guide and h'liend 
And one of those same spints said, “ Como near 
Behind, and to the opening thou slialt wend. 


wc*innes«« of the natural in'in after the tension of the braui>power on wi h profound mysteries. 
!< ur him, 'is perhaps for us, u wab a Tcfrvshinent to come into contact with huiran feelings 
and cxjiLnenees. 

I'he rnmpanson comes from Statius (TAt 6 ix 4^4) Asopus and Ismenus are the two 
rivers of J htfies, along the banks of whish rushed tiic processions of the worshippers of Hac 
chus with their wild orgiastic cries Comp 1 ; unp Bmcch 1 he speed of the souls thiU draw 
near shows that they have already in part conquered their besetting sin 

As elsewhere, the examples which a'e the spurs of action are dra»n lioth from sacred 
history {Lukt 1 39) and from secular The reference to Cmsar comes from I ucan (1 151, 
111 , IV ) 1 he motive d( selection in each case was that each was unconsciously looking to 
W'lrds the manifestation of Dante s ideal of a perfect polity a.s seen in the right union m the 
Empire and the Church of Christ {Mon iti ad fin , fVeg- 572) llerd*!, now l..erKla was the 
srene of the Viattle in which Cssar defeated the two generals of Pomptius, Afianius and 
Pttrems. 

W 1 have taken ** grace ** as the object, not the subiect of the sentence, hut the words 
admit of either rendering What Dante seems to teach is the scholastic doctnn** of '* grace 
of congi uity,” 1 c . that the efforts of men to do good are effective in makiiiK them meet tu 
receive grace for doing it 1 he doctrine is ondemned by the Cliurch of t nglaiid in Art 
xiii , which teaches to recognise God s grace even in those efforts 

lU The souls of the sullen, now so quick to mosw, are moving under the moonlight from 
left to right J hey cannot stop, and have to apologise for the seeming w'lnt of courtesy to 
which the\ are led by their new-born righteousness, 1 r , 1^ their deure to meet the require- 
ments of the Divme righteousness. 
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So strong our will a forward course to steer, m 

Wo cannot stay ourselves, so pardon thou, 

If this our duty rudeness should appear 
I, at Veroim, took St Zeno’s vow 

As Abbot, under Darbarossa brave. 

Of whom in sorrow Milan speaks e’on now , 

And one there is with one foot lu the grave. 

Who sliall ore long that monastery rue. 

And in his power there find a burden grave, 
llecause his son, in body foul to view. 

And worse in mind, and illogitimatc, 

He hath set up in iilace of shepheni true ” 

If more he said, or ceased, I cannot state. 

So great a sjiace already lay between ; 
liut tins J heard and gladly now relate. 

And ho who in all need my help had been, rui 

Said, “ Turn thou this wav', and behold these two 
Putting sharp bit on coward souls and moan ” 

111 rear of all they cried, “Tliat wretched crew 
To whom the Eod Sea opened, all were dead. 

Ere Jordan might the lieirs of promibo view ; i« 


' Who the iWxw wa^ w« are left to new The early commentators name an Allterto, 
liui no such name is found in the rccorcs of the AMiey of St Zeno in Rarbarussas reien 
(1157-1190) The chief abbot of that time was a Oherardo {J 117B), who was invested by 
the h mmror with jurisdirtion over many viUmics near Verona , but the few facts recorded 
of him, his restoration of tht church and the erection of a new campanile, seem to speak of 
activity rather than hloih Prom his studies of Veronese biHtory, Dime perhaps knew, while 
11 the Court of C an Gr-tnde. more of hw inner life, and wished to point the moral that there 
nny be spimual bluKishiiees in the midst of outward diligence 

lie Ihere Memb no reason for taking “gooil” as ironical, as many have done Irom 
Dante s standpoint Barbarossa embodied the imperial ideal, was brave, chisnlrous, and, in 
many things noble , and even the cruelty with which be treated Milan and L-remona would 
seem to the poet little more than a righteous judgment on their rebellion agd,iii»t a Uivuie 
order Comp the i!.pist to the Florentines 

commentators are for once agreed l*he urophetic words sprak of Alberto 
della ^k,ala (if tjoi) He had three Icgitinuite sons, Bartofomaieo (if 1^04), Alboin (1/ 13x1), 
and Francesco, better known as Can ( arande, and besides thi se a bastard son Cmseppe, whom 
he made Abbot of bt Zeno (^91-13x4) to the great iniur/ of the discipline and reputation of 
the monastery, and, as Danie intimates, to his own mhinie Joss, I'he chronicle reports many 
acts of violence and outrage 011 the part of the abbot, some describing him as only stmi 
tamiff ” with something of the insanity of Caligula 1 he mere fact of hit tllcgtumacy ought 
to have been, ^ the Csnoii law, a hnr to his promotion He himself left a natural son who 
was Abbot of St Zeno in 13*1, and afterwords Ihdiop of Verona fhe question naturally 
rises whether these words eser came to the knowledge of Can Grande, Dante’s protecter, the 
hero of if 1 loi. and /^«r xvii 71, and whether they were written before or after Dante's 
triditional qoanrel with him ? 

W As before, exam^es are followed by warnings. The Israelites who came out of Egypt 
(comp C 11 4fi) perished through their coward sloth, and did not enter on the mhentance of 
Canaan (Num xiv , Dtut i. 26-36, Htft ui 15-19) Many of the companions of Aeneas 
chose to remnin m Sicily with Acest«<A« v 74^-76*), and so forfeited their share in the 
mhenunce of Italy They chose safety naher toaa gl^, and that was the essence the 
sin of oectdim. 
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Aud thpy who from the toil and trouble fled, 

Mor with Anchises’ son endured the end, 

Passed to a life on which no fame was shed.” 

Then, when apart from us those souls did wend 

So far from us, we saw their face no more, iw 

A new thought in my spirit 'gaii ascend, 

I'rom this were others bom of diverse race, 

And so from this to that I rambled on, 

That wandering thus mine eyelids closed apace. 

And I to dream changed meditation. ns 


CANTO XIX. 

J/k Dieam af the Siren — The Jnffel of the Fifth Circle — The Lorcre of 
Money — Pope Hadrian T. 

It u as the hour at which day's heat doth fail 
Longer to warm the coldness of the moon, 

■W'hen o’er it Earth's or Saturn’s chills prevail, 

AViicn gcomanccrs see their Great I ortuno 

In the far East before the break of day, s 

Kise by a jKith still dim, to brighten soon , 

I saw 111 dreams a woman pass that way. 

Stammering, cross-eyed, and with misshapen forir. 

Who did maimed hands and pallid face display 

1 he picture that follows is another instance of self portraiture J bought crowds on 
thought till at last the stage of ecstasy isre*u:hed, and there ionics the vision with which C 
xix opens It is noticeable that in this circle alone there is no request for the intercessniy 
prayers of others Is there an tmphed retnbution in this omission * W( re they who hsii 
Seen bo negligent and apathetic on earth, now to tlrce their weird,” unaided by the sympathy 
of others f 

1 1 he hour at which dreams are true (C ix i8 , if xxvi 7) is detined, aAer TJantc s 
manner, as that at whii h the night temperature nttains its maximum of 1 old J he moon 
and Saturn were supposed to radiate cold, as also was the earth, after it had parted with the 
hext absorbed during the day from the sun It was, 1 « , jusl before daybreak 
* 1 he words refer to an elaborate sybtem of Uiyination, which consisted in marking sand or 
paper at random with an indefinite numlier of dots, which were then formed, ai c'onlmg to 
certain rules, into sixteen squares, the dots in which received their names according as they 
approximated more or less closely to the figures of certain coiistellaiions Ihe "greater 
fortune” was that in which the dots represented th* position of the stars in ^quanus and 
Pisces, or possibly those of Ursa Major {Fkti) 

^ ITie form which appears in the poet s vision is defined in I ig ns that of the Siren, in I $8 
as that of the "ancient sorceress," who represents the sins ahich remain to be tlesnsed in Inc 
upper circles of the Mount, i e , the love of lower good, as seen in avarice, gluttony, and lust 
1 m vision seems in part a reproduction of /*rav vii 10-xa, the distorted eyes, the bent form, 
the crippled hands, the extreme pallor corresponding to the physiognomic signs of those evil 
passions. 
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I looked on her, and as the sunbeams warm u 

The stiff cold limbs which were benumbed by night, 

So then my gaze her tongue to speak did charm, 

And made her soon stand up with form upnght. 

As in a moment, and her palhd face. 

As Love would wish it, rosy grow and bright, « 

And when her speech, thus loosened, flowed apace. 

She poured out song so sweet, that I with pain 
Had turned my thoughts from dwelling on her grace 
“ I the sweet Siren am,” so ran her strain, 

“ Whose spells bewilder sailors in mid sea ; a> 

So sweet to him who hears is my refrain. 

Ulysses changed his course to look on me. 

Lured by ray song, and who by it is won 
Is slow to leave, so full content is ho ” 

Her lips were not yet closed, her song not done, ss 

Before a saintly lady fair drew near. 

On her to pour extreme confusion. 

“ 0 Virgil, Virgil ' whom behold I here i” 

Sternly she said , and then he nearer came 
With eyes full fixed upon the nobler fair. so 

That other one he soi/cd and put to shame, 

Laid bare her body, stripping every shred ,— 

The stench woke me that issued from the same. 


1 he tran^fonn*itton which follows on the poet’s Rare, the flush of “celestial rosy red, 
losesproperhue” (Milton /’ L vm 619), whwh tomes over the pallor, the free speech which 
lakes the place of the stammering tongue, set forth the danger of tamiseniig with the first 
impressions made by evil on our lietter nature Vice becomes attractive bcc'iuse, and in pro* 
portion as, wc gaze on it Pope unconsciously repr^uced whta he wrote— 

“Vice IS a monster of such hideous mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace ” 

/•ss 9 n Alan, 11 319-023 

The comparison implies a knowledge the story of Ulysses as told in Od xu 30-54 
Ihe Sirensof C^reck mythology were the daughters of Melwmene and Achelous, deriving 
their gift of song from the former Foesibly, as Dante had probably not read Homer, he 
tlunlo* of Circe as one of the Sirens. 1 hose whom Homer namcb as such had not turned 
Ulysses and his companions from their course. 

2 ® The “ holy lady ' a ho appears to rescue Dante from the evil fascination of the Siren is 
obMOUsly the symbol of the Wisdom of Prev viu. x, of the true blessedness which exposes 
ail counterfeits, possibly, therefore, like the }/tnna of C ix 55 and // 11 97, of the grace of 
illumination Jne whole scene reminds us of the choice of Hercules as told in Xen Mtm 11 
X, zx, Cic de 1 33, from the latter of which Ihmie probably deriv^ his imagery Comp 
also Boeih 1 i 

2 ® i he words imply reproach, as though Virml had been railty of some negligence in per- 
mitting his scholar to come within the range of the Siren’s fascinations. 

The description that follows is smnewhat shocking to the delicacy of modem refinement , 
but Dante had studied in the school of the Hebrew prophets, and ms words are but as an 
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1 turned mine eyes, and my good Yirgil said, 

“ Thnce have I called thee : nse and come this way , m 
F ind we the door hy which thy path to tread.” 

I lose, and now irradiate with full day 

Were all the circles of the sacred mount, 

And the new sun behind us poured its ray. 

And following him I went with bended front, 40 

As one who is hy care’s sore burden bound, 

And bends, as half-arch of a bridge is wont. 

When I hoard . “ Come ; lo I hero the pass is found,” 

Spokon in tone so sweet and so benign, 

As doth not in our mortal country sound. 43 

With open wings, which like a swan’s did shine. 

Upward he lad us who to us thus spake. 

Where the two granite walls the path confine 
lie moved his wings, and fresh breeze on us brake. 

Affirming those qtu lugeni to be blest, «> 

For now tlicir souls shall sovran comfort take. 

“ What ails thee, with thy looks to earth deiircst 1 ” 

Began my Guide to say to me, when vi 
Had somewhat passed the Angi 1 there at rest ; 

And I “ Such dark misgivings come on me a 

From the new vision which absorbs me so, 

I cannot from its contemplation flee.” 

“ Thou hast beheld,” said he, “that old witch foe, 

Whose work alone above us causes pain . 

How man escapes her, this thou too dost know. 40 

echo of Isat iii 34 , Ezek xvi 37, xxitt 10 Meti mnn lenrn to see in evil a foulness that 
thev loathe, that literally "turiib their stomach ” With that nausea the dream ends, the 
spell of the illusion is broken 

3 * The MSS vary between voci" (verb) and ire von '(noun) Ihe 

latter seems preferable 

3 ? An hour or more had pa-wed dunng the dream^ and it n now broad daylight on the 
morning of ha>ter luesday, March agth The sun 1$ behind the travellers as they move 
onward to the west, towards the fifth circle of the mountain 
M Another touch of self portraiture ** Antid (tlqttanto evrvotto" X' D) ‘*Cur- 

vaits aiiqvamtuium remStu tncedebat ” (ViU V D) 

^ The voice is that of the angel who points out the passage by which they are to ascend 
Dante uses marca{s^ Goth Mari) in the sense of region, as in the **Afarea Iretngiana " 

<8 The two granite walls symbolise probably the strength and constancy which the pilgnm 
needs in his conflict with temptation 

6® The beatitude of Mati v 4 proclaims the victory over the sin of aceidia or sloth, that 
hu tts root in man’s shrinking from the pain of effort He who accepts that pam shaU be 
comforted , his soul shall be mistress of every true element of con-olation 
33 The dream still fills the pilgrim’s mind with vague apprehension Viigit, like Daniel, 
knows both the dream and its interpretation {Dan 11 29-45) The sorceress r^resents the 
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Let this suffice now tramp along amain ; 

Look upwards to the lure the Ktemal King 
Whirls m the great sphere of His mighty reign.” 

Like falcon that its glance below doth fling, 

Then turns him to the call, and forward darts, u 

Through strong desire for food, with eager wing, 

So acted I, and where the hard rock parts. 

To open path for him who mounts above, 

1 went to where it for its circuit starts. 

In the fifth circle where I now did move, "o 

I saw a 2 ieople weeping very sore , 

Prostrate, with face that ne'er from ear'h did rnie 
“ AdlicBsit pavimcjUo ” evermore 

I heard them say with such oppressive sighs, 

Scarce knew I wliat the words they muttered o’er is 
" O chosen ones of God, whose misciics 

Justice and hojie both render less severe, 

Direct us where the high steps upw.ird rise ” 

“ If JO as free from bowing down come here. 

And wish to find the quickest onward waj’, «■) 

Lot your light hands still outward turned apiicai ” 

So questioned them the Poet, and so they 
Made answer in advance of us, and I 
Marked, as they spoke, the one who hidden lay. 


Louiiterfett show of good tb<it leads to the threefold tin of the remaining circles Man is 
emaricipated from her spells liy seeing her in all her foulness 

Another image from the art of falconry Comp II x\ii 127. sxii 110, Par xix 34 
1 he L.ounter>attraction to the charms of vice are found in the beauty and glory ol the heavens, 
C XIV 148-150 With this to give quickness to lus footsteps, as the falcon who, from his 
])erch or from his m tster s wrist spreads hts wings to fly towards his prey, the pilgnm mounts 
to the fifth circle Conip the hmperor Frederick JI , 11 60 

As m H vu a5->66, the prodigal and the asariciDus arc grouped together as exhibiting 
different aspects of the same evil On earth their looks, like those of Miltons Mammon 
(/’ L 1 681), have lH.cn ever ' downward bent,* and thetr penance is to lie prostrate on the 
earth, uttering the words of 1 \ oxix 35 *lhose words form part of the service of Prime in 
the Rom Brev , and it was at this hour (1 a) that Dante hears them in Purgatory Comp C 
viii 13, IX 140, for a like correspondence We nmy call to mind the concluding words that 
verse, ** Quicken Ihou me according to Th) word ’ 

>8 As before, in C in 73, xiii <43, Dante smaks to the souls m Purgatory in words that 
arc full at once of courtesy and comtori Surti should be the lone of eveiy soul seeking its 
own punfication towards others who arc under a like discipline for like sins 

<8 1 he speaker IS, as we learn from I 99,Pope Hadnan V He assumes that the questioner 
who asks tne way to the sixth circle has no need of the disciplme of prostration, and tells them 
to go on, turning ever to the right 

8* Commentators ms olve themselves in much perplexity as to the other ** hidden ” person or 
thought Was it hidden m Dame s mind or that of the speaker^ Was it that the latter did 
not know that the pilgnm was still living, or that the tormer did not know who the splicer 
was? The last seems the most probable solution of the problem. Comp 11 95, 
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And to my Lord and Master turned mine eye m 

And then he granted with glad look and mien 
That which my glances asked for wistfully. 

And I, when power to act had granted been, 

Drew myself on, aboye that creature there, 

Whose words had made me note him yet unseen, ■<> 
And said • “ O soul in whom thy tears prepare 
That without which wo cannot turn to God, 

Stay for my sake awhile thy greater care 
W ho wast thou, and why thus your backs are showed, 

Tell me, I pray, and if thou wilt that I os 

Thither bear aught whence living late I strode ’ 

And he to mo . “Why thus towards the sky 

Our backs are turned, thou’lt learn , but I disclose 
First that mrei“iior Petri once was I. 

Letween Siestn and Chiavcri flows loo 

A river fair to look on, and its name 
Upon my lineage highest lustre throws. 

For one shoit month the knowledge to me came, 

How the great robe loads him who keep', it white, 

•So that all else as light as down became lo' 

Full late, ah mo ' my turning to the light • 

liut when they made me Shepherd of great Rome, 

Life’s Lvlsehood then came clearly into sight. 

1 saw that thence no rest of heart could come, 

Kor could it in that life mount up more high, no 

So Love burnt in me hero to seek my home. 


^ he pilgnm nnd his guide interchange glaiHXv and the hints of the Utter tell the former 
that he may gratify hih thirst for further knowledge 

W 1 he condition of turning to God is f f course, a true and earnest repentance 1 hat is 
the “grtiicr cirt which Dante asks the soul to suspend for a brief moment th it he may learn 
who he IS, and, it may be, help him by his own prayers or by commending him to those of 
others 

The speaker is OUolxmi Fieschi of Genoa, elected Pope as Hadn in V , July 12, 1276 
who died at Viterbo on August 3rd of thesameyear Sestri and Chiaven are two towns of 
the Eastern Riviera which were subject to <venoa J he river is the I^asagna, from which 
the k lebchi family took their title as counts Hadrian died before his admission to the priest* 
hood, and therefore was neither i onsecruted nor crowned as Pope Dante s;>eaking probably 
from hib knowledge offamily traditions (I 142), lepresents him as having had his eyes opened by 
the responsibilities of his high position to the evil love of money which had been the canker of 
his past life Precisely at the highest position which life coula offer, he discovered that it was 
vanity of vanities Ab his conversion came thus late, he must have spent some years in the 
Ante PuffatffnttfH, shortened possibly by the prayeri* of Alagia and others who loved his 
memory In the fact that he had been sent by innocent IV in 1268 as a legate to refmnrile 
the King, Henry III , and his barons and to reform abuses in th Church, we have a point 
of contact with our own history (Lwgani, ui a , Milm L C vi ^og). 
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Up to that point full wretched soul was I, 

And severed from my Grod, the prey of greed ; 

Now, as thou see’st, I pay the penalty. 

What Avarice worlcs is here made clear indeed ns 

In this purgation of souls penitent ■ 

No sin in all the Mount reaps sharper meed. 

U’en as our eye was never upwards sent, 

But ever fixed upon the things of earth, 

So justice here our forms to earth hath bent. tn 

As Avanco quenched our love for all true wortli 
Of goodness, whence our lahonr all was waste. 

So Justice keeps us bound in tightest girth. 

Fetters our feet and hands, by chains embraced , 

And long as it shall please the righteous Sire, i» 

Shall we our pain, unmoved and stretched out, taste ” 

I knelt to him as one who would enquire. 

But o’en as I began, and ho was ’ware. 

Through listening, of that homage of desire ; 

“ What cause,” said he, “ hath bent thee downward there t ” 
And I to him , For that thy dignity, ui 

My conscience did correction sharp prepare.” 

“ Straighten thy logs and rise,” he made reply. 

“ 0 brother, err not ; to one mightier Power 
With thee and others, fellow-servant I. as 

If thou those words hast heard at any hour. 

Which ATeque niibent in the Gospel sounds. 

Thou well niay’st see how thus my thoughts I pour. 

Now go thy way , I would not stay thy round ; 

Thy tarrying hero my weeping doUi delay, uo 

Wherewith I ripen what thy words expound. 


11 * See note on I 71 for the law of retribution here stated 

US Hadnan has learnt the lesson of Acts x 26, Rer> xix xo, xxii g Another note of 
humility IS that instead of usma the customary formula of Popes in addressing others, as “ My 
son,” he speaks to Dante as a brother 

IS* The words pome to a somewhat subtle reason for the renunciation of Papal dignity 7 *he 
Pope was the spousie of the Church (C xxiv ae , // xix 56), but the ties of that, as of other 
marriages, are dissolved by death xxu 30X 1 he Papacy was not like the pnesthoc^, 

which impressed on the soul, in scholastic language, a character tndeltbilu 

1 >* Dante has spoken (1 9^) of the soul’sretum to God. llie repentant soul wishes that no 
farther converse may delay that return 
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My niece Alagia yet on earth doth stay. 
Good in herself, unless our heritage 
By bad example lead her too astray ; 
She only lives of all my lineage.” 


CANTO XX. 


Examplet of Holy Povaiy—The Story of Hugh Capet— TIte EiH Kmyt of 
Prance — The Tremlimg of iht Mountam. 


Ill fights our will against a will more true , 

Wherefore, against my pleasure, him to please, 

I from the water sponge unfilled withdrew. 

I moved, my Teacher also moved, where ease 

Of access met us, hy the rough rock’s face, 5 

As on a wall, we near the rampart squeeze. 

For on the outer side too near, the race 

Was seen who still shed, drop by drop, in tears, 

The ill which doth the whole wide world embrace. 

Accurst art thou, thou wolf of ancient years, 10 

AVho hast far more than other boasts thy prey. 

Through hunger vast to which no end appears . 

O Heaven, by whose revolving course some say 
In this our earthly slate doth change ensue. 

When will He come who’ll chase her fur away 1 15 

Alagia, wife of Moroelio Mala<.pma, was the daughter of H’ldrians brother, Niccolo 
Fieschi, and thi^ was perhaps the reason of the ^ciaT mention mode of her, of Currado 
MatiUpina (C. vin ii8 , H xxiv 1^5), of Lomgtana. nnd of her husband, Dante's friend and 

f irotector, to whom he 1^ said to nave dedicated his Purgatono Prom her he probably 
eamt the story of her uncle s conversion 

Two possible reasons have l>een assigned for this genetai condemnation (z) that the 
Fieschi were, as a rule, on the Gueljih sidempolmcs^ (2) that one of them who was appointed 
Vicar •General of Floivnce by the Emperor Rodolph in 1287 hid indiLtud on Us citiruis a line 
of 60,000 marks vii 11a) Probably, however, the words hint at the misconduct of other 
women of the Fieschi family, which led Hadnui to desire no other pnyers than those of 
Alania. The words, if written, as is probable, wlule Alagia was living, are at once a subtle 
praise and a yet more subtle utterance of hate 
1 The *' better will " of Hadrian to complete his purification prevails over Dante’s deure to 
know more 

® The pathway which the pilgrim takes is like one on the wall of a city, on which the tra 
vellers keep close to the battlements to avoid falling 1 hey pass by those who, like Hadrian, 
are suffering from the sm which of all sins had the widest range of evil Ihe wolf, as iti 
/f 1 49, is avarice. 

Dante seems to accept the notion of stellar mfluences as affecting the orfw 
at least a probable opinion xiv, 67). Lioe 15 is a sigh for the coming of the PtitrOt bie 

T 
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Onward we went with footsteps slow and few, 

And I, upon those souls around intent, 

Heard them their moans and wailing still renew. 

And heard by chance their cry, “ Sweet Mary,” sent 

Before us, as they wailed, and mode their moan, » 
like woman in her pangs of tmvail bent 
And in continuance came, “ Full well was known 
How poor thou wert by that low hostelry 
Wliere thou didst lay thy holy burden down.” 

And next, “ 0 good Fabntius ” came the cry, m 

“ Thou didst choose virtue with a poor estate 
Rather than guilt with great wealth’s pageantry.” 
lliese words to me brought pleasantness so great 
That I went on, more converse so to hold 
With that soul whence they seemed to emanate » 

He then the talc of generous bounty told 
Which Nicolaoa to the maidens gave. 

To keep their youth withm pure honour’s fold 
“ 0 soul, who speakest words so good and brave, 

Say who thou wast,” I said, “ and why alone » 

Thou dust renew those praises high and grave 1 
2sor shall thy speech unrecompensed be shown. 

If I return, the brief path to complete 
Of this our life which to its goal speeds on ” 

And he “ I’ll tell tliee, not for comfort sweet, «i 

Which thence I hope for, but because in thee 
Such great grace shines ere thou with death dost meet. 


greyhound of ff \ lox Who shall chase the wolf away 7 It implies the fe.hng that a« >ct 
neither Uguccione, nor MorocUo, nor even Can Grande, had accomiilished that work The cry 
of the idealist reformer is still *' How long, O Lord, how long * " {,/iev \ i xo) 

^ As elsewhere, a floating voice teaches the lesMins that the avaricious need, and the first 
la found m the poverty of the Virgin and the stable of Bethlehem 
^ Fabnciu^ C Lu»c*»)iu«, whose whole life was a pr.7test against greed of gain, who, at 
Censon had banished P Cornelius Ruflnus for his luxury and prodigalit>j who refused the 
gifts ofiered him by the Samtiit«>, and died bO poor that he had to be buned at the public 
cost, was clearl> one of Dames heroes {Conv iv 5, 11 5, xo), as he had been one of 

Virgil s(^M vi 844) 

u Xhe story of S Nicolas, Bishop of Myra in Lycia (etre ^25), held in especial honour at 
Ban, which boasted of possessing hi> remains, was tliat he, learning that a father who had 
three daughters was tempted by extreme poverty to expose them to a life of dishonour, went 
by night and threw into the window of nis house three bags of money which ser^ as a 
mami^ portion for eadi, and thus rescued them from shame Aquinas refers to the story, 
Summ 11 2, 107 3 

^ The words have been dififerently explained as meaning either (x) that the speaker, who 
IS identified in 1 43 with Hugh Capet, the founder of the dynasty of French kings, liad passed 
beyond all care for earthly fame, or (a) that he had no hope of any availing prayers from h» 
descendants, or (3) that the appointed tune of his cleansing had nearly com^ so that be had 
no need of earthly prayers Of these (3} seems the most probable 
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I VOS the root of that ill progeny 

Which so o’erclouds the face of Christendom, 

That seldom good fmit gathered there we see. 4-1 

But if to Douay, Bruges, Ghent, Lille sliould come 
The power to att, on it would vengeance fall • 

May the great Judge of all drive that blow homo > 

Mo as Hugh Capet men of old did call. 

From me the lines of Philips, Louis’ run, w 

Wlio in late days in Franco have governed all 
I of a Pans butcher was the son • 

What time the line of ancient kings gave waj. 

Save one reduced the garments grey to don. 

Fast in my hands I found the reins that sway 

The goveninieiit of kingdoms, and such power 
Of new acquist, and fi lends in full array. 

That to the crown, left widowed in that hour. 

My son’s head was promoted, and from thence 
Those bodies sprang that claimed the sacred dower lo 
Till the great appanage of fair Provence 

My lineage had dejirived of sense of shame. 

Small was their power, but n>. ill-deed sprang tl'cnce 


lh« words that follow embody the concentrated hatred which the poet 'Vh for the Icings 
of frince, and the evil they had wrought m the world Of these he notes (t) the tieatm.nt 
of the four ulies named m 1 46 by Philip (he hair, who in 1397 had attuked f«uy, ( uunt of 
M tiiders, then in alliance with I.AlHard 1 of England, who, under a treaty with ( Inrlcs of 
Valois, came with his two sons to Pans and wns thrown into prison This was followed by 
iiie'isures of extortion <uid cruelty under which Bruges was the c hief sufferer The venge iin t. 
m the implied prophecy of 1 48 was found in the battle of Courtiay, in which the trench 
were defeated by the Flemish 

])ante follows the populir tradition, recorded also by Villani (iv 4', and widely receive 1 
both in trance and It'll) As a matter of hisrory. howeser, lluRh Canet was descended 
from a noble tine of Counts of I’aris and Dukes of Franc e Possibly the legend arose out of 
the fact that his father, or he himself, had been described as a butcher 011 account of tb> 
seventy of his punishments 

^ The 'incient kings are the last descend'ints of the Carlnvingian house, louis IV (</ 

? 54) and his son T.a)thaire {d 986), and Louis V {d 987) On his death, Charles, a brothc r of 
yOthoire, was the only survivor and he was impnsoned by Hugh C'lpet, who thus came lo 
the throne of France Ihe **{rrey garments” seem to refer to an cnforLcd seclusion in a 
cloister, but of this there is no record m history, and it is possible that Dante may have 
mixed up the closmg yeirs of the Merovtneian u\n.isty with those of the ( srlovineian, uist 
as he scarcely seems to have sufficiently distinguiOied Hugh Capet the father from his so 1 of 
the same name 

Dante passes over the long intermediate penod, with which he wis, perh'ips, but imper- 
fectly acquainted, to the events of contemporary history ihe dowry of l^rovtnce lefcrs to 
the accessions of territory g'lined by France tn the marriages of Lotus IX with Margaret, 
the eldest daughter of Kaymond Bercnger, C^nt of Provence, and of Ch'irlcs of Anjou, 
brother of Louis, with Beatrice, *1 younger daughter, who was her falbei s heiress x'li. 
marriages are again r^erred to inPar vi 133-138 In the increased wealth and powerwhicb 
they brought to the royal house of France, jlunte saw ei of the miseries of 

Italy, and of the failure of the Lmpire, which was, for him, the ideal polity 
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Then thej’, with force and fraud, their plunder-game 

Began, and later took, aa ‘ for amends,’ u 

Fonthien, and lands of Korman, Gascon name * 

Charles to Italia came, as ‘ for amends,’ 

And slew Conradin, and to heavenly throne 
E^ent off St Thomas, still as ‘ for amends.' 

A time I see, ere many years are gone, lo 

"Which yet another Charles draws out of France, 

To make himself and his both better known. 

He with no arms goes forth, but that same lance 
That Judas fought his joust with, and that so 
lie thrusts, it smites fair Florence in her paunth 
Thence ho no lands, but sm and shame and woe 

Shall gam, which all the more on him shall press 
The more that loss to him as nought shall show. 

Another from Ins ship, in sore distiess. 

Taken, I see, his daughter sell, and deal no 

As corsairs do w ith slaves that they possess. 


® The force of the thnce-repeated rhyme “ for amends ” lies m the thought that in every 
sase whsrc n>«n might have looked for some token of shnmt. and contrition, the only "fruits 
of repentance were seen >ii the commission of some fresh outrage 
M 1 he provinces named had liclonged to England Normandy had licen taken from John 
fi 303 ), ^la^ony, <>uienne,and Ponthieuhad been furmilly ceded hy Edward 1 to Philip the 
!< air, with a set ret understanding, afterwards repudiated, that it was to be formal only (i ^95) 
(.xuienne was recovered in lagS 

^ W« note the poet s sympathy with the fate of the lx>y>prince Qie was but sixteen when 
he died), who was the Inst scion of the great house of Honcnslaiifen No had come from 
(aermany to assert his claims, as heir of Conrad IV , to Naples and Sicily , was opposed by 
Chailcs oi Aniou, defeated at 1 agliacozao (// xxvui 17), and put to death as it was Wheved, 
by the counsel of Pope Clement IV in ladS, in oold blood, with a show of judicial formality 
^ I'he story, here taken for granted, that Thomas Aquinas was 2X>isoned l>y Charles of 
Anjou (1274), has filleii into such discredit that it is not men mentioned in the current 
biographies of the great Dominican Doctor In X>antes time, however, it was currently 
tielievra throughout Italy, and is mentioned in ix 21B, and by all the early comment iiors 
lliumas had lived for someyearsat Naples, and tim King had treated him with great outu ud 
honour He was summoned by Gregory X toaCouncilat Lyons, and was 'iskcd by the King 
on his departure what he was going to ri^rt to the Pope vuout him Ihe answer was, " i 
shall tell the truth 1 his alarmed the King, and he commissioned a physician, who was sent 
ostensibly to watch over the Samts health, to get him out of the way He died on his 
journey at the Cistercian monastery of Fosxa Nova near I erracina, at the age of forty seven 
For fuithrr references to Aquinas, see Par x ^ It may la. noted, however, that Charles of 
Anjou u> piaL*ed, not in Hell, but in Purgatory, in the Valley of the Kings rC vii 1x3) Was 
thu, due to Dante's memoiy of his fnendshipwith Charles Maitc. 1 ? (Par viii 49) Iherewas 
a record, however, of words of contncion and faith spoken on his death bed {lill vii 95) 

The “other” is Charles of Valois, whose intervention in the affairs of Florence, which 
Dante hod opposed, led to his banishment and that of the other itianrhi He was brother of 
Philu) the Fair He was invited to settle the disorders of Florence by Boniface VIII as 
paci^ior, was guilty there of many acts of treachery (the “ spear of Judas "j, and, after an 
unsuccessful enterprise m Sicily, returned to trance in 1302 Like our own John, he was known 
as “ Lackland,’ hts policy bringing with tt no accession of temtory His son, as Philip VI , 
began the succession of the house of Valois on the throne of brance lane 72 implies tnat he 
had disclosed the evil nature of his bouse even more than Charles of Anjou The bold ^ure 
of I 75 pomts to what one may call the ** evisceration of Florence by the expulsion of itsliest 
citizens and the spoiling of their goods. 

^ The " other,” in this case, is Charles 11 of Naples, son ^ Charles of Anjou. In 1884 he 
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0 A\arice ' \rliat worse ill can we feel. 

Since thou my lineage to thyself draw’s! so, 

That they their heart against their oun flesh stc 1 1 
Hut to eclipse past ill and future woe, s> 

I in Alagna see theyfeur cle-/y«, 

Chi 1 st, in Ills Vicar, captive to the foe. 

Him once again as mocked and scorned I see, 

I see once mure the vinegar and gall, 

And slam between new robbers hangeth he . w 

1 sec the Pilate now m such rage fall. 

This sates him not, hut, all law put aside. 

With pirate sails he sacks the Templars’ hall. 

When, O my Lord, shill I bo satishtd. 

With looking on the secret vengeance stored, 1 

Which Thou, Thy wrath assuaging, still dost ludi 1 
That which I said of het, the spouse adored. 

Of the Eternal Spirit, and which mode 
Me turn to Thee for some explaining word, 


i<« uken pnson«r at sea f y Kuggteri di Laurta admiral of Peter king of Arragon 'ind 
although his fithor died m 1265 wa not refi^sed to t tke his place is king of Nswles till t (ttt 
give his dauhliti-r in numagetoArro Marquis of I* stc (Hugh Cnpetsa nls 

Iwini, i prophecy <r crea/a) It w s Wheved th t he had done bo for the sake of money, 
10 000 or xoooQO flonns \rro leing much older thin Beatrice and of evil repute (tor 
funi er notices of Charles IJ s(.e / tr vi to6 aiv tij ) lo Panto this seemed a 1 4 sc ab 
the si ive tr ide in girls c irried on 1 y the Saracen corsairs wlio infested the Mediterranein 
^ 1 he flcur dc lys (known popularly a5 a Itly but in f >rm more like u i ib) firbt fif^ured 
in the armonil bearings of the kings of France (lilies cron a field awrr) u idrr 1 ewis VI 1 
(XT')? iz&o) but a legend eonnectc ’ it with tl c cons erbion of Clovib (Folk ird / font Ltn, 
P 387) 

87 Dante s al horrence of the iniquities of the J rench princes is stronger even th in his inti 
pilhj to lionifice VIII (comp H xix 53 Iup^xkxu 149 tar ix 132 ttai) lohimllie 
treatment of that Pontiff by the emissines of Philip the hair (see Milm L C \ 145 154) was 
an outrage on one who was ofricuU> whitev r his eharaeier might be the vit. ir of Christ 
Ihe mockery an 1 scorn the wormwood ind the gall, of the rrucihxion were reproduced by 
this new Pilate when he gave Boniface into the Hands of his enemies of the bouse of Colonna 
*8 1 he sentenee of condemnation falls on Philip the Fair for the other great crime which 
was written in the records of his reign^ tin. suppression of the Order of 1 empTars on monstrous, 
and often 1 icredible charges of heresy idol Ury and impurity 1 heir est itcs were c infisc ited, 
their Grand Master w is 1 urnt at th« stake (1314) Philip extorted from 1 ope Clrtnrr t V 
practically appointed by him and holding his court at Avignon a reluct int issent lut Dante 
notes in the whole transaction the al sence of a fair trial and therefore of a true decree of 
rightertus judgment and traces it not to the nghteou zeal of the French king, lut to his 
insatiable covetousness. Ihc c trlier commentators it may be noted refer the lines only to 
Philip s attacks on Church property in general (Mitm / C vu 181-276 Wilcke, lempel 
Ortuu ) h or Dante s later action against Philip, see Lift c 7 
M Is this also a prophecy /rerra/w alluding to the disgrace and disasters which in the 
judgment of historians (/ m >111 92) came on Philip and his sons as a retril ution fui the crimes 
here specihed [ he longing of the souls to behold that retril ution finds its justific ition in the 
words of /'r Ivui , and, It more were wanted, in the teaching of Amuni {Summ in S»/// 04, 
a) I me 96 implies the thought that there lb acalmness even m the wrath of Cod because He 
foresees the working out of His own righteous sengeance 
87 See 1 19 Ihe bnde of the Holy Ghost is, of course, the Blessed Virgin Mother lo 
contemplate the pattern instances of holiness ts the occupation of the da> s of Punritory Night 
is given to dwelling on the hatefuliiess of the sins which arc the opposites of that holiness So 
here we ha\e (i) Pygnulion, of whom Dante read in /i'n i 340-352 as having murdered 
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This hath teen ordered, by ns to be prayed, i» 

Long as day lasts, but when the night comes on, 

Far other sounds are from our lips conveyed. 

At that time tell we of Pygmalion, 

Whom eager will, o’cr-gluttonons of gold, 

Sfade traitor, robber, pamtide m one '<'• 

And then the wretched doom of Midas old. 

Following his fond desire yet more to take, 

A laughing-stock for all men to behold , 

Uf foolish Achan next we mention make. 

How he the plunder stole, and so the blame im 

Of Josliua’s wrath stiU seems on him to break 
Sapphira and her husband then we name. 

Wo pral^e the hoof-beats Ilehodorus bore, 

And all the mount is circled with the shame 
( If Pulymnostor who slow Polydore , u. 

And lust of all we eiy, ‘O Crassus, say, 

For now thou know'st, how tastes the molten oie ’ 

Is'ow high, now low, our mingling voices ])lay, 

As w 0 are spurred by impulse strong in speech, 

Now quicker pace, now tardier to display i.« 

Hut in the good which here by day w e teach 
1 was not all alone , yet no one near, 

Upraised his voice a listener’s c,u to reach ” 

Wo had moved onward, and hail left him theie, 

And struggled with much effort to make way, !.• 

As far as granted power might oiiwaid bear, 

When 1 perceived, like something that gives way, 

Thu niountaiii shake, and felt a chill from tlieucc 
Such as hu feels who sees death near to slay. 

Sii.harUk, IsiiiR or l>rr, and dnv«n htv Mvter Dido ralo exile for the sake of gold (2) Midas, 
who, in his foll^, Miwhud ih'it til »hU hi. tuukhed ini|(hl lx luriwd to j;old ( Mit xi 85— 
145), Achan, who stole Mn of the of JenUio tji 1 sf) (4) AtMiiMs and 

S,i{iphira {filcis V i-ri), (sltleliotlorii'., who to plundsr tVi« Irv^siiry of tlu Icmpleat 

Jerusalem, atid was trampled undsr foot h} hc'iseiilyhoiscniLii (2 AJxti lu y-jS) , (6) Pol>in 
nestor, the murderer of l*ol>doius, son tX Pnatii t / m ui 10-68 , Mgt xiu 4J9-4^8 , /{ 
x\x 18) , (;) Crassus, the Komin t)|>e of ’tvame tnd wealth, who Masdefe.ttcd hy the Par 
thuins (b c ,X9) Ihsir king, 11 is sjiid (wcarc r«.nundi.d of the story of Cyrus in Heroti 
\ 3X4 , cast his held into a vcsm. 1 of molten gold with the words ".iuraw siftstt, aurum btbt 
(/ tU i'at<n lu 8 j) 

The words throw us imek on Dante’s question m ll « 36 He had thought that Hugh 
Capet was alone in singing the praises of the \ ii^in and of I* ibricms. He learns that others 
also had joined in those praises, out that his voice alone was audible Ihe thought iiapli^ is, 
that he was more ardent in proportion as he was nearer to the end 

1 he explanation of the trembling and of the cry of 1 136 is found m C xxi fo, A soul 
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Not Delos quivered with such violence, i*i 

Ere yet Latona chose it for a nest 
To bear the twin eyes of Heaven’s vault immense. 

Then voices on all sides mine ears arrest, 

Such that my Master turns himself to me. 

Saying, '‘While I g^ide thee, be not doubt-opprest " n. 
Then “ Olana tn Exrelsis Deo” we 

Heard them all say, gathering with mmd intent 
Erom those most near us what the words might be , 
There wo remained unmoved, on listening bent. 

As did the shepherds who first heard that song, ui 
Till it was done, and all vibrating spent. 

Then on our holy road we moved along. 

And watched the souls that on the earth thick lay. 
Already turned to wail of custom long. 

And never did my ignorance so sway, lij 

In conflict strong, my soul with thirst to know. 

If here my memory leads me not astray, 

As then it seemed, wliilo I in thought did go , 

Nor dared 1 in my haste interrogate. 

Nor could I, of myself, the true cause show 
So iient I full of tliought, disconsolate. 


CANTO XXI. 


The Joy of the Tremulout Mountam — The Poet Statiui 

Tuk natural thirst which nought can satisfy 

Save the pure fount from which Samana’s child 
Of old entreated bountiful supply 

had completed its work of penance and puriftcatioa, and the mountain thrills with joy and the 
suuls uf all who have been hbarers m the disaphne burst out into a (fi&ria in txcelsu In 
the Roman ritual the hymn was used at Matins, and so we have aiiother Lorrespondenue 
like those already noticed in C viii xix 73 It was also a momine h> mn in the earlier 
Church iD C A t V) 

130 (or the earthquakes of Delos see Heroti vi oB , Tkuc 11 8 Dante seems to mix them 
up with the fluatinK movement of the island as desenbed in /£ia ni dy , Met vi 189-191 
i he “ eyes of heaven is from Ovid (Met iv 23S), 

144 For a moment the souls had interrupted their penance to join in the chorus of praise, but 
they had to return to their wonted lamenution That work must not be neglected for the 
sake of any emotions, however joji^u) and angelic As yet, as 1 145 sliows, ths trembling of 
the niountam remained a mystery to the pilgrim 
1 1 he words combine the dictum of Aristotle (Met i. x, quoted m Cmv u x) as to man's 




*9^ THB STRANGER. [pom. a xw. 

Witmglit on me, urging eager steps and irild, 

In that encumbered path beside my Guide ; s 

And me to pity that just doom hegmled. 

And lo 1 as Luke the record hath supplied 
That Christ to two i^pear&d m the way, 

When Ho had left the grave-Tonlt yawning wide, 

So now behind a shadow seemed to stray, «> 

Down gazing on the crowd that lay below. 

Nor were wo ’ware of him till he did say 
“ My brothers, God’s peace guide you os ye go 1 " 

Then suddenly we turned, and Virgil gave 
The answering token we to such words owe ; i'> 

Tlien spake : “Amid the host whom God doth save 
May that true Judge’s Court in peace thee place. 

Who mo into eternal exile dmve ' ” 

“ IIow I ” said he, while we went with quicker pace, 

“ If ye are shades whom God doth not yet deign 20 
To help, who guides you on these stairs of Grace 1 ” 

And then my Teacher . <* If the marks full plain 
Thou note the Angel did on this man lay, 

Tliou’lt see he needs must with the righteous rcigu. 

Uut since that she who spinncth night and day 21 

Hath not as yet drawn all the distaff’s thread. 

Which Clotlio gives to each, and winds away, 


natural thirst for knowleilffc tilth the wonls whuh imply that that thirst ts unsatistied sate hy 
the teaLhing of the bon at Man (/cc/ i 8 , John n 13) Here again «e have an echo from 
( onv \ I 

^ Ihe '*nghtcouN vengeance ’ tv the punishment of the souk described m the preceding 
Canto 

7 Comp Lnktxwy 13-16 

13 llie speAer is the poet Sittius, ahom Dante held next to Virgil (comp, note on I 81) 

13 Ststitts takes both the pilgrims for souls on their wa> to Paradise, and salutes them with 
the MHiptural greeting of jT/a// \ ^J,Joknxx 10, ai Wl note, not without Hondei, that 
Dante could bear the thought of the **ttcmal exile for hi> guide , the calm, 1 had almost 
said the heavenly, resignation of Virgil s answer 

A new wonder rises If both the visitants are, as Statius supposes, not on their way to 
Paradise, hou have they come so far’ At/ gives **Jenki Andatt forte!' it reads like 
a conjectural emendation. 

*3 The marks are the rcmaming P's which the angel (C u xiz) had traced on Dante’s 
brow 

V Lachesis was the one of the three Fates, who, with her shears drew the thread of life 
which was spun bv Clotho, and cut at the hour of death by Atropos {JJ xxxui. 136). 
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pDBa, c. xxt.] CJ.USE OF THE EARTHQUAKE. 

Ills soul, to thine and mine as sister bred, 

Mounting thus upward, could not come alone. 

Because it sees not, as we see, to tiead « 

Hence I from out hell’s wide-oped jaws have flown 
To guide him on, and I his feet will guide, 

As far as lore of mine the power may own. 

But tell me, if thou know’st, why all the side 

O* the mountain shook, and why the spirits here, s'> 
All, to its sea- washed feet, with one voice cried ? ” 

Thus asking, he so hit the centre clear 

Of my desire, that, with the hope alone. 

My thirst was felt at once as less severe. 

Then he began ; “No creature here hath known, «> 

Without occasion fit, the holy awe 
Of this our mount, or has its use outgrown. 

Free are we here from chance and change’s law , 

When one received by Heaven to Heaven doth go. 

This, and nought else, as cause, effect may draw 
Since neither showers of rain, nor hail nor snow, 

Nor dew nor hoar-frost falloth hero, above 
That first short staircase of three steps below. 

Nor SCO we clouds, or douse or rarer, move. 

Nor flashing light, nor child of Thnumas fair, ’« 

Who oft on earth with changing homo doth rove , 

Nor vapour and mounts above the stair. 

The topmost of the three of which I spake , 

The Vicar of St Peter standeth there. 


Is the sisterhood thnt of u common humanity, or of the special gift which was the common 
inheritance of the three poetk? 1 he latter view seems the more probable (comp // iv 102) 

^ Thewordsembody Dante's favourite thought (Vmi hi Cont> iv a), that no man can 
attain to true hlebMdness without the guidance, first of earthly, and then oT heavenly wisdom. 
1 he form which the thought takes here is probably an echo of x Cor xiti la Virgil, as m 
1 33, IS consLious of the luniiations of his own guidance, 

Vii^l, It will he remembered, had been through Hell before (// ix 95), but Purgatory 
and Its laws were for him an untravelled region 

The phrase ** religion of the mountain *' is an edio of the " reUif^o tin a ton ** of 
viii 349, and this has guided me in my rendering of it 1 he onler, which was so sacred, 
uas liable to no changes from physical causes. When onre the threshold of tiie three steps 
had been passed, the laws that governed it were altogether spiritiia] 

AO The daughter of lliaumas IS Ins, the rainbow (Hesiod Theog a(?s, An w 694, Mti 
1 3^0, XI sSs) lane sx points to the changing aspect of every rainbow according to the 
position of the sun ana the spectator 

M 1 he "vicar of St Peter "is the ange! gate keeper of Cix 197 For this, as the boundary 
of vapours from the sea, comp C xxvui 
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Cclow U8 more or less the earth may quake ; » 

But, from the wind within the earth concealed, 

I know not how, it never here did sliako. 

It trembles here, when guilty soul is healed, 

So that It soars aloft; or up doth use 
Higher to climb, and tliat cry help doth yield to 

< )f punty the will full proof supplies. 

Which, wholly free to change its wonted spot. 

Seizes the soul, and so helps that it flies. 

I'lrst it wills good , but impulse suffers not. 

Which with like will God’s justice sotteth fast, «■ 

As once to sin, so now to torment’s lot. 

And T o'er whom five hundred years have jmssed, 

I’laced III this torment, felt but now within 
iree will to seek a better scat at last. 

Tlieiefure thou heaid’st just now the earthquake’s din, » 
And the blest spirits through the Mount give praise 
To their high Loi-d, that soon their way they w in ” 
ffo spake he, and as that which thirst allays 
Gives pleasure to the thirst proportionate, 

1 fail to tell what joy his words did raise. ■> 

And my wise Lcadei “ Kow 1 see the net 

That holds you here, and how ye thence depart. 

Why the earth quakes and ye conjubilate. 

Now let mo know, I pmy thee, who thou art. 

And why thus stretched so many centuries iw 

Thou did’st lie here, to me, I pray, import ” 

“ When Titus good and wise, in days of old. 

With help of Heaven’s high king avenged the wounds 
Whence flowed the blood by guilty Judas sold, 


w* 1 he " crj ” IS the Clorta exerhu of C sx 136 It is raided when the will of the 
soul to rise upwurd is fnc from ttll impt.dinit.nt> ansiiin out of its own po&t impurities or tlie 
I iws of retribution 1 ill then the will, whtdi had been turned to sin, is turned to the working 
out of Its ippoiiited senteni c, w hich becomes the object of a new desire l)dnte, in this subtle 
diHtiiiction lietween the will Uut seeks freedom and that which accepts pumshraent as ilie 
tondition of freedom, docs but paraphrase the teaching of Aouinas {Sitmm P lu , 

V/ a. 3) 

** Statius died are a n 56 Of the other 400 must, in Dante s thoughts, have 
tieen spent iti the circle of the sluggish souls (C xxu liu oilicnin\ii*.Antr-Pufgatarmm 
or the circles m which other bins were expiated 

Statius enters on the narrative of his life l>ates of birth and death are fixed conjectu* 
rails at ctre a d ^o, and, as above, a D 96 His two great works, the T^hatd and Acktl 
IftJt placed him in high repute as a poet (/am su 62I. In Dante s thoughts, scarcely in 
harmony with those of later critics, he stood next to VirgiU 
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With name whence praise lasts longest, most rcJounda, u 
I lived in yonder world,” the soul replied 
“ Fame had I much, but knew not true faith’s grounds 
Aly soul of song flowed on m such sweet tide 

That, though Toloso-bom, me great Komc claimed, 
AVhere I my wreaths of myrtle wore with pride m 

As Statius yet in yonder world I’m famed , 

1 sang of Thebes and of Achilles great , 

But fell with that my burden second-named. 

Seeds for my glowing fire did scintillate. 

Kindling my soul, from that divmest light, 

Which many thousands doth illumiiiatu. 

Of the Aiiieid speak I, which was quite 
My foster nurse, my mother-poesy ; 

Without it, not a dinin had I of might. 

And to have lived m yonder world, when I im 

With Virgil might have lived, I would have boiiie 
A year yet moio ore I fiom exile fly.” 

Tlioso words made Viigil then towards mo turn 

With looks which in their stillness said “ Bo still , ” 

Yet sometiinos evou will must failure loam, im 

Fill tears and laughter so their course fulfil, 

Following the passions wlionoe onrh takes its rise. 

That least in truest souls they follow will. 

I did hut smile, as one who winks liis e} es , 

Then silent was the shade, and gazed on me im 

Full m those orbs where most fixed image lies. 


J he “enduring iMine’ is lb.it of “port ” 

Ihere is no historical ground for the statement that Stntius wb« )>orn at loulotise His 
own words, indeed, point to Kapks as his birthplace Possibly Dante confused him with the 
rhetonaan 1 ueius Statius, who was of the former aty 0 <un P huwcvei, 

reports that the University of ioulouse, founded m looked to him ns its (sreac mnsttr, 
i>> VirKil was of the University of Naples, *lhc 6 rftwr, it may be noted, were not known in 
Dinte s time 

^ riic AchtlUid was left unfinished when Stabus died 

Xhe Ihebaid does not supply any direct evidence of the nrdent admiration here es 

t ressed, but the form and structure of the poem, and its division irtn the same number of 
ooks as the Atuidy is perhaps suflicicnl evidence that Statius took Virgil is his model 
i he feeling expressed, the readiness to bear one year more of purgatorial tiain, if only he 
might have seen and known Virgil after the flesh, may well be taken by us as Dante b own 

1(U-180 ' 2 'he byplay that follows is sketched with an exquisite subtlety Virgil by his looks 
enjoins silence Dante smiles at the thought that Statius is on the point of gaming his wish 
without the price which he was ready to pay for a Statius, seeing the lighting of that smile, 
presses fur an explaiiauoii Dante aUiuls a> in a strait between the two poets. 
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And said, “As thou dost hope the end to see 
Of thy great task, why saw I in thy face 
But now the lightning of a smile of glee 1 ” 

Thus am I on each side in evil case ; n: 

One bids mo hold my peace, the other speak ; 

Therefore I sigh, and both my meaning trace 
“ Speak,” said my Master, “ fear thou not to break 
Thy silence, but speak out, and to him tell 
What he with such anxiety doth seek.” i-» 

Then I ; " Perchance some wonder on thee foil, 

O ancient spirit, from that smilS of mine . 

But I would have thee feel more wondrous spell 
Lo, he who guides mine eyes to height divine. 

He IS that Virgil from whom thou didst gam ij'> 

The strength to siug of Gods and heroes’ line . 
lly other cause that smile would’st thou explain. 

Count it not tine ; in this the true cause greet, 

K’cn in tlio iiords thou spok’st of him so plain.” 

Already was he bowed to clasp the feet im 

Of niy wise Guido, but ho, “ O Brother,” spake, 

“^’ot so , for thou, a shado, a shade dost meet.” 

And he uprising, said, “ Now thou eanst take 
The nic.isui'u of the love which burns in me, 

When shadowy forms for solid I mistake, ir. 

And cpiito forget that vanity are we ” 


CANTO XXII. 


The Anyel of the Steth Cirele — Statim and the Start/ ofhia Contcrewn — 
5t?« of Appetite, 

Behind us w as the Angel staying now. 

The Angel who to that sixth round Lad led. 

And blotted out one mark from off my brow , 

as in C xxii 66, had anoth«r ground of reverence be«ddes his admiration of him 

as a poLt. 

Had Dante forgotten that he h*id made Sordelto and Virgil embrace each other (C vii 
is)i or was the soul of Statius, now that he was moving upwaid, clothed with a more isubtle 
corponiity than that of the Lombard poet ^ 

^ *1 he Angel of Justice stands at the passage between the fifth circle and the sixth, and, as 
elMSkhere, canceU another of the F » ou the poet x brow 
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Aud “ Those who thirst for righteonsnoss ” had said, 

“ Beaii are they,” and to this his song t 

Joined eihunt, and nought else was uttered. 

And 1 with lighter footstep sped along 

Than through the other posses, so that I 
Those swift souls followed, without toil, and strong 
tVhen Virgil thus began, “ Love kindled by lo 

True virtue asketh other love to bflm, 

Provided tliat its flame shines outwardly. 

So from the hour when down to us did turn, 

111 lunhiu dark of Hades, Juvenal, 

And I from him of thy esteem did learn, r> 

My hearty good-uill did upon thee fall 
As fully as on any yet unknown. 

So that these stairs I now full short may call 
Put toll, — and as to friend be pardon shown, 

If too iiukIi fioedoin loose pcroliance the rein, ao 

Aud, as a fiiond, hold thought s communion, — 

How could it ho that eager groeil of gain 

Should fliid a place within thy breast so u ise, 

With wisdom thou with much care didst attain t ” 

At iiut those words in Statius bade aiise r. 

Sorauivhat of laughter, and then answered he 
“ Each wold of thine dear pioof of love supplies. 

Truly full often ni.my things thou’ll sec 

AVhich unto doubt f.ilse matter niinister, 

Pecuusc of causes true that from us flue ' 

Thy question doth thy full behet nvei 

That I in yonder life loved gam too well, 

Peichanue from that round where thou found’st me lieie 


* I he thirst fur righteousness stands m contrast with the thirst for gold, and the promise 
Attached to il IS procl timed, as before, in one of the Beatitudes 
I* A 7' / ** ’ for tiituni has led to the conjecture that there m'i> lie an allusion tu 

the “ 1 thust ” of John xia 28 Stiinnt 1% however, probably the true reading 
f 1 he greater ease of mos einent wax (ax in C xit 1 16} from the s iciury over another sin 
Another presentation of the thought of // v X03, transferred from human love to the love 
of righteousness 

Juvenal was contemporary with Statiux, and, as has been seen (note on C xxi 81), had 
spoken of him m eeniis or warm prti'w 

19 Ooe notes tii« lowliness with which the master speaks to the schoHr, because the scholar 
IS on a higher spiritual level than hix own Virgil had heard from Hadn in (C xix 115) that 
the avaricious were undergoing the disapline the fifth circle He < annot understand how 
one so wise as Statius could have yielded to so base a vice He hears as an explanation the 
ethical view already presented in H vii , that prodigality and avarice are but opposite forms 
of the same root>evtl, the preference of the good things of earth to those of heaven, and that 
Statius took his place among those who liao yielded to the former, 
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Now know that I from avarice did dwell 

Much too remote, and ’twas for this excess r> 

Thousands of months of suflenng on me fell. 

And hut that I that evil did redress, 

And hearkened to t]iee where thou didst exclaim, 

As if man’s nature wrought thee sore distress, 

‘ 0 cursed thirst of gold, to what foul shame « 

Dost thou not lead man’s wandering appetite?’ 

I should play now the jousters’ dismal game 
Then I perceived our hands too widely might 
( )pen in spending, learning how to mourn 
For this as well as other deeds not right i'> 

lloiv many shall rise up with locks all shorn. 

Through ignorance, which of this very sin 
Kepentance bars in life or death-hour’s bourn ' 

Know that the guilt which farthest place would w in 

From any given sin, that it may dry w 

Its verdure rank, must with it here begin. 

Tlicreforo though I am found in misery. 

Purging my guilt, with those o’er fond of gold. 

It conics upon me through the contrary ” 

“ Now when thou didst the fierce arms sing of old, iii 

Of those who wrought Jocasta’s double woe,” 

■Said he who sang the songs of shephenls’ fold. 


^ 1 he problem here iy to explain how Dante cotild have xeen in the famous words of 
lii 56— 

ma*talia ftctvfiUtKiM 
Aurt tarrayitmfs, * 

i remedy for the sm of pmdtcaluy It is complicated bv the f’ict of ttv i / nff and a cht. 

in I 40 1 wo base Iwtn Riven (1) lhai Dante, delilterately or in iRnoranti., 

look 111 ilicst.iist.uf 'holy *^nhy did not a riRhtcuiis^ duly measured lose of Rold 

lontrol the dtMics of men* or as Hull , the * latrm /amf sh >iy hunger of gold »■ holy 
poverty (-1 Keepini, the true >tnse of tocra. “Why dots not the accurswl thirst for gold 
(seen in prodigality as well 'is m avanee) eonirol the apptlilts of men in due measure, instep 
of out of me isure* ’ (OWith the x> i **Jow'h<it evil, in tonirasicd forms, does not that 
a.eiirsed thirst Itatl the doiix s of men ^ " I toeline to (-)) 

^ Comp the punishment of ihe aiarieiou> and the pit^iRil in // vii 25-30 

•Vi 1 he words point to the facts (i) tlint the prodiRal iv often iRnor ml that his hfc, as such, 

ii sinful . (j) that that iriioi hkc is not of the ** iDMocible ’ kind th it e'ln he pleaded as an 
excuse for sm I he prodiR d iiurIk know, ou^hi to know, that Uis life is at varuinee with the 
Diiiiie law (\quin Smmm 1 2,70 2) 

M Ihe image is ihat of rank Rrowiti), plants, neh with excess of moisture, whuh need to he 
dried up An echo of hul ax 47 nia> ha\e been floating in the poet s tcirs, suRRestinR the 
thought that the“|;reen tree w'ls x fir p,inihle nf the prodiRul ihcre is absolutely no 
authoritv for ascribing this character to btatius, and, so far os we know, Dante must !^>e 
framed for him what has been called an ' ideal htoitraphv 

“Ihe twofold sorrow of Jocisti is found in the loiutiitions of her sons Eteocles and 
P ilmices, as set forth 111 the / ktf'atd 

V Ihe description of Vintil itidieates that U was not the ^nttd onlv that Dante loved 
Ihe hclosues and Hueolics were also the objects of his admiration, and, as tn his poetical 
eorrespondeiiee with Joanne de \ iigilio, their funn was reproduced by h»m, 
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STATIUS CONVERSION. 
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“ By that which Clio there to thee doth show, 

’Twould seem thou wert not with the true faith ciouned, 
In lack of which good deeds no help bestow. 00 

If this bo so, what sun or torch shed round 

Its rays upon thy dark, that thou couldst steer 
Thy bark upon the track the Fisher found i ” 

And he to him “ Thou first my steps didst bear 

Towards Parnassus, in its grots to dnnk, r 

And then the way to Gh>d for mo mad’st deal 
Thou didst as one who walks by night with link 
Behind him, and no help therefrom doth gam. 

But those who follow maketh wise to think, 

AVhen thou didst say, ‘ The ago begins again , "o 

Justice returns and primal state of man. 

And a new heaven-bom offspring comes to rtngii ’ 

Bard was I through thee, through thee Christian , 

But that thou bettor see what I design. 

I’ll stretch my hand with tints to fill my plan u 

Already teemed the world with Ciecd divine, 

Through all its wide extent as broadcast sown. 

By those who boro the eternal Kingdom’s sign. 

And those thy woids tliat now I touched upon 

Bid witli those preachers new so well agree, m 

That with tliem oft I held communion. 


r* Clir» IS the Muse of History is recognised having inspired buitiiis ( />(!/ i 41) Iht 
poem, V irgil niphbSi shows n > truce of Chn'4ian faith How wuh it, by whit naturil or 
supematuril light, that the truth hud been revealed to Statius? 

** The fishcrmin is, of course, St Peter Ihe imic^ hid become familiir through ihe 
Puiatafu UM.d by the Kuman PtmtifTs on which Lhnsi w is represented us hshing 
with i line St Peter with u net s v Pftktu*) ihe first mention of the seal occurs 

in a letter of Clement IV in 1^65, which hedehcribesas beinguhed h> the Popes* tnaecietis 
(Wuterton, Arcfurol xi 13} 

^ The simile comes from the common fwactice of a master walking in the streets at nitht, 
his servant gomg before him und holding a torch oi lunlern behuid his b ick, 

70 rhe words are a literal trinwiitinn of Virg /V/ iv 5-7 Dante follows the p itnstic 
interpretation which, beginning with Litscb (i rf Const iv ^2), laeiintms (/J/r Inst \ii 
S4), and Augustine (Cn Dei^ x 37), who saw in Virgil a conscious prophet of the (. hrist, li is 
reproduced, in spite of S Jerome s protest Paul c 7) by most me iiaval inter 

preters, and represented as having convert persecutors into mirtyrs {Act Samf Avg 11 
407) Inst inces which miy have had a speual influence on D intc s mui 1 arc found in 
Its citation by Donatus, Hishop of I* lesole (O/an Docnm ined p 55) and by lunucciit 111 
(irrM II in/est Nat Opp p 60) On the assumption thit Stitnis uas thus converted, 
Daute IS again playing the part of the writer of an ' ideal biography He pictures wh it 
ought to have been the effect on the poet s mind of the Virgiit in prophecy, and of its fulfil- 
ment in the lives of the preachers of the new faith Such a man must h ive wept over the 
sufferers of Domitian s persecution Uante assumes that he uas baptiA.d before he wrote the 
7 hebaid^ but remained a crypto Christian, and had to expiate his cowardice by four hundred 
years in the cucle of the auuitm (C xvii. and xvui ) , 
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So holy then they came to seem, to me, 

That, when Domitian’s persecution fell, 

Not without tears of mine their gnef flowed free. 

And when on earth I lived out life’s brief spell, « 

I helped them, and their righteous customs made 
All other sects to mo contemptible. 

And ore in song I bade the Greeks invade 

The streams of Thebes, I also was baptized. 

Cut lived a secret Christian, being afraid, so 

And long with pagan worship compromised ; 

And this lukewarmness full four hundred year 
Kept mo m ]>ath in that fourth round comprised 
i )f thee, who mad’st the veil to disappear 

Which hid fiom me that good of which I speak, os 
While a long climb remains before us here, 

Where dear old Terence is I fam would seek, 

Csecihus, I’lautus, Varro, if thou know, 

Say, are all damned, and in what region bleak 1 ” 

“ They, Persius, I, and many more enow,” loo 

Answered my Guide, “ are with that Greek bard throw ii 
Who as the Muses’ best loved child did grow, 

111 the dark stailcss prison's outmost zone. 

Full often talk we of that Mountain high 
AVliieh claims our nnrsing'-mothers as its own. un 

Fmipides and Antiphon are nigh 
To us, with Agatho, Simonides, 

And other Greeks, biow-wrcathcd for poesy. 


\V itli a fctliiif* whuh we miA ’vssume wa« Panted own, Statiun inquires *ifrer ihe fate of 
the writetN he had niott hgnuui(.d— ierkm,c, tbewrUer uf comedies (ihL readings vary, atifica 
ind arnica , rf n r isq\ (. also a dramatic poet (c/ h c i68), PI lutus (</ it c 284' 

1 here ere l«o V trros, more or less ftmotts ts poets, one of Keate (rf nt 27), of whom C irero 
(ftrut XV eoHiid AuKu>iiue((. r 7Vi,>i m tcrinsufhiKhpr list , and the other of Nar 

bonne, who wrote an epic on the Argonautn. expedition Dante pruUtbly refers to the ftynner 


IW l*he wider hope, as far is Dante dared to hold it (// iv 40-43 , Par xi\ 70-77, xx 
^-133). finds utterance in ihe words that follow Ihe wriieni named —and PerbiusalM), the 
yo-ung Stoic poet who died at the nge of twenty^ighi m the punr> of n white-eouled manhood 
^and others more than could be named, were not damned as men commotil> count^ dam> 
nation, but were in the calm fields and b> hur waters, and holding high converse with each 
other, excluded onlj from the hope of fuller knowledge and of a clearer vision ilie ** Greek'* 
of 1 102 ih, of courw, Homer 

The list expands. We mm the names of ifschylus and Sophocles, but it includes 
Funpides. Antiphon, also a writer of tragedies (At'/'* Anacreonte ' has httir to commend 
ith bimomdes (if u c 559)1 u representing lync poetry, Agathon, tragedian (<f B.c 401). 
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There of thy race, m company vith these, 

Antigone, Deiphile, are met ; 110 

Ismene, aad as ever, Argia sees. 

Thera she who showed Langta’s rivulet. 

There Thetis and Tiresias’ daughter , there 
Dcidamfa with her sisters set." 

The poets both already silent were, lu 

E<iger once more to cast their glance each way. 

Freed from their climbing up that close-walled stair 
Already now four handmaids of the day 

Were left behind, the fifth one at the yoke 
Was pointmg upward still the fiery ray. no 

“ I deem we now should turn,” my Guide then spoke, 

“ Our right arm’s shoulder to the outer side. 

Circling, as we are wont, around the rook,” 

Thus there our former custom was our guide ; 

And wo with less misgiving took our way, m 

Because that true soul us accompanied. 

They went before, and I behind did stay 

Alone, and listened to their converse high, 

Which gave mo skill the poet’s lyro to play. 

But soon thou sneet discourse was broken by is> 

A tree which midway in tlie path we found. 

With fiuils that sweetly smelt and pleasantly 


It IS perh'ips in som« measure a self re>dation that DiUile represents Virgil as thinking 
Suitius likuy t ) be intere ted in the f tte of the men and women of whom ht. had written in 
his poem He knew, by his own experience how the creations rf the poet <• mind becTme living 
persons t ) him In <\nciK me we niv«, the d<iuiehter of CLdipus, ol whose devotio 1 to father 
and brother Sojihocles wroti Deiphile, wife f I ydeus, one of the ‘ Seven against 1 lielies , ' 
Argia, her sikt(.r and w ife of P jlj mets , Isinene, with 'll! the s yrrow hut not the counge of 
her sister Antigone , Hy}isip>le (see C xxvi // xviii 93 for ulher facts in her hiittory), 
who led the Seven, when they wvre athirst, to thefount iin of 1 'ingia in Bceotia Manto, the 
daughter of liresias aj pears in // \x as in the fourth Holgia Hod Dante foiguttrn 
this? or does he assume th*!! 1 iresias h-ul more than one daughter, or dock the " t/Ur»T of I 
309 take a wider roii^e ih'ui that of the first curie Hell ' 

Tlietis the wife of Peleus and mother of Aehilles, named proluhly 'is one of the persons 
in Statius s other poem X.\ir AchtUnd Deidamia daughter of 1 yLomedes and beloved by 
Achilles, named for the same reason Comp C ix ^-39 , // v 65, xxvi 62 

Ihe ‘ handmaids of the day are the hours (C xji. 8x), and the fact implied, starting 
from 6 A M , is that it was between to and ix 

The pilgnms, no longer iskmg their was fdlow the rule of C xix 8t and turn ever 
more to the right btatius goes with them, holding sweet converse with \ ir^il on the secrets 
of their art 

Two trees meet us m this ciide , the other, smpearing in C wiv T03 117 is defined as 
B saon from the tree of knowledge Is this also of the s line nature it is it an offshoot from 
the tree of life or does it represent the intermediate element of j ) s th it are pure and innocent 
in themselves, but call for temperance an d eves ahsUaence 111 ihcir use ^ 1 he last seems the 
most probable hypothesis 
VOL. L 


U 
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EXA MPLBS OP ABSTINENCE. fwM. o xm 


And as a fi^tree tapeis from the groand, 

From hough to bough, so that did upward spread ; 

I trow, that none might scale its topmost round. w 

And on the side which barred a closer tread, 

Fell headlong from the rock a streamlet clear. 

And oyer all the foliage green was shed. 

And the two poets to the tree drew near, 

And then a voice from out the leaves did cry * uo 

“ Great dearth for you of fruit that groweth here.” 

And then, “ Much more cared Mary for supply 
That so the mamago might have honour due, 

Than for that month which pleads for you on high 

And ancient Roman dames contentment knew, - ic) 
Drinking of water clear; and Daniel 
Held meats in scorn, and gathered wisdom true. 

That primal age, which did as gold excel. 

Seasoned its acorns with keen appetite, 

And thirst to nectar turned each springing well m 

Locusts and honey were the viands light 

That fed the Baptist m the desert waste , 

'Whence stands he clothed in miyesty and might. 

As in the Gospel ye may find him traced. 

The picture presented thatofafir tree, with branches ^preadinttwidera^ the tree nse«, 
which men cannoi climb Beneath the symbtd we learn the truth that men, ui the discipline 
of iventirnce, must abstain even from blameless joys 1 hey may <>«;e and smell the fruit , they 
may hear the trickling of the water on the leaves , but they may not taste of either 

The soice coming from the tree, bke an oracle from l>odona’s oak, is probably to be 
thought of utteml by its angel guiidian 

Lvamples pf alritjiience come after the manner of other circles When Mary pointed 
out the aoit of «tne at Cin*i it w*is n>t for herself, but for the honour of thohe who gave the 
wcdduic, f«. 1st (L XIII jo) 1 he Use of wine, according to old tmdition, «*is unknown to the 
matrons of ancient Koine (1 a/ Afax it i) Uaiuei i i-su) wax on example of rigorous 

abstinence in the midst of luxuries 

*1 he description of the golden age is taken from Dnnte s favounte authors, yCit viii 
334, Ovid, I Sy-iia, 11 5 Comp xxvut 139 

Comp A/atl m 4 Afarl 1 6 Dante accepts the *' locusts" of the Gospel narrative 
in the natural incantiig of the word Ihe fact that the Baptixt was the patron saint of Flor 
cnee gives a special force to his example 
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THE SILENT CROWD. 
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CANTO XXIII. 

The Jhtei^vae of Appetite — The Story of Ponte Donath 

'While I mine eyes upon the leafage green 

Fixed, with such eager gaze as giveth one, 

'Whose life m catching birds hath wasted been , 

My moie than Father said to me “ My son, 

Come now, I pray , what time to us is lent, ■> 

We so should spend that better gain be won ” 

I turned my face, and instantly I went 

Close to those Sages, who discoursed so well. 

That little effort seemed m walking spent. 

And lo < a wailing song upon us fell, is 

E’en “Labia mea, Domtne,” m strain 
That made our breasts with joy and sorrow swell 
“ 0 my sweet Father, what hear I again t ” 

So I began, and he “ Those shades that go 
Now loose, perchance, the knot of their debt’s chain " i) 
And e en as eager pilgrims often do. 

Who when they light midway on folk unknown. 

Turn round to them, yet do not linger so, 

Thus, behind us, a crowd came running on. 

More swift than we, and on us fixed their gaze, *1 

A crowd of souls, in silent prayer tocli ono. 

F.ath with dark dim cavomous eyes did gaze, 

Fallid in face, and so exreeding thin. 

Their body’s surface every bone displays. 


3 The poet seems to ]ook back upon the sports of his >outh , fulrnnyy of his delight m 
which we find so many tr’ices in // xvu 137 xxu 13c a/ , as m rnukh wostted lime 

^ Possibly a reminiscence of the saying of Publius Syrus, Cotnes /acu/uftts i« via pro 
ffekteuiatsi 

U The words are from / f li 17 1 he great penitential psalm was a fit utter ince fur tl c 

repentant souU Here as elsewhere the quotation implies the wh^lr context /s h comtb 
into the Roman service for Lauds on luehday, another lustancc. of the coircspondenu. 
already noticed See note on C xx 1x7 

13 The pilgrims — I tike the word in its narrower sense— ^re so absorbe 1 m thinking of the 
goal of their journey that they take little heed of the passer<i b> wh >iu the} ch tnt,c lo met ( 
Posbibly the words contain a reminiscence of the !>' A t 41 bo it was with the houlx th it 
now meet the poet s eyes who had yielded to the bin of glutton} 

Posubly a reproduaion of the dehcnptioB of hunger in Mtt vm io3>iio 
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PORESE DONATE 


[fubo. a xsui 


1 do not think that^ when all worn to skin, zs 

E’en Ensichthon showed as half so tanned 
By his long fast, when fear was worst within. 

I said, as 1 in thought their features scanned, 

“These are the n^e that lost Jemsalem 
When hlary took her son’s flesh in her hand." w 

Seemed their eye-sockets like rings void of gem ’ 

Ho who in human face doth omo read, 

Would here have recognised full clear the M 
Wlio would have thought an apple’s scent could breed — 

Hot knowing how — such keen and sharp desire, is 
Or that which from pure water doth proceed. 

Still did I what had made them gaunt admire. 

Socking the cause, not yet made manifest. 

That with such skin and scales did them attire. 

And lo I from out his head’s cavernous nest u 

A spirit turned his eyes and gazed on mo, 

And then cried out, “With what grace am I blest ' ’’ 
He’et by his face should 1 have known ’twos he, 

But in his voice was that to mo revealed 
Winch in his face outworn I could not see. ic 

Tliat 8(iark m me as with a flash unsealed 

My knowledge of the features sorely marred 
Eorese’s face 1 knew, no more concealed. 

“Ah, look not thou at Una diy scab and hard," 

So prayed he, “which my countenance doth stain, so 
Kor to this flesh so meagre and so scarred , 

But tell mo true who thou art, who these twain. 

Yonder, who here have thee accompanied , 

Belay not this in clear speech to explain ” 

Fristchthon. who had profaned the sacred stove of Ceres, was punished with on insati- 
able hunger, leading him *\t Usi to devour his own fltsh (Mg/ > m 740>88o) 

The story told by Josephus art, m 3) 

93 The eyebrows foniied the M, each eye on O The full thought is worked out in a ser* 
mon by Jierthold of Regensburg (a iJ7o), whose writings J)ante may have known, and who 
finds, DUDguig in ears and nosi, nnstnis and mouth, the complete formula HOMO 0£1 
Here, we are told, the M vi«u> plain enough 

« Ihe emauated spectre turns out to be one whom Dante had known, Forese Donati, 
brother of hts great foe, Corso (C xaiv 8a), and of the Ptrearda of Par 111 47, and therefore 
connected with the poet by his momage with Oemma Donaii Line 78 shows that he died in 
A u 199s or t3o6 No coniemponxry writers name him, and when commentators describe 
him as Mdicted to gluttony, they are simply avine their inferences from what they find 
llie name (orese occurs in two sonnets ascribed to Dante as that uf a prodig^, but they are 
rightly rejected by Witte and other cntics (trat O M i 286). Dante seems to have loved 
him while he lived (i its), and to have laoeiued hu death (I 55) 
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“Thai face of thine, I nrept for when it died, is 

Gives me no less cause now for eoie despair, 

Beholding it so altered,” I repbed. 

“ But say in God’s name, what leaves thee so bare 1 
Noi bid me speak while wonder holds me still , 

111 can he speak who’s filled with other care." n 

And he to me said, “ From the Eternal Will 
Falls virtue on the water and the tree 
Behind us , hence for me this leanness ill. 

Tins people all, that wail their misery 

Through yielding to ungovemed appetite, «■> 

By thirst and hunger holier come to be. 

To eat and drink the fragrance doth invite 

Which issues from the fruit, and from the spray 
That far and wide bedews the verdure bright 
And not once only n inding on our way n 

In this our round, our pain renewed we see 
‘ Pam ’ said I ‘ consolation ’ I should say , 

For that samo will that loads us to the treo 
Made Christ to utter £h joyously, 

When with His blood He made our spirits free ” n 
“ Forese, from the day,” to him said I, 

“ Thou left’st the world a better life to win, 

Up to tins time five yeara have not rolled by : 

If thou had’sl lost the power for further sin, 

Ere on thee came the hour of that blest woe w 

Through which we wedlock new with God begin. 

How hast thou mounted hither t Surely so 

I should have thought to find thee where delay 
By equal time repairs itself below.” 

^ The water and the tree of C xxii 11/^137 hnnfi with (hem a power (hit wear« away ihe 
fulness of flesh of the self indulzent, and that by the law of abstint.net. whtkh now compels 
them to deny themselves even the sunplest and purest joys 1 hey endure a pain like tliat of 
Tantaluik. 

73 Ihe thought is eminently chaiactcristtc of medueval fnith Jhe pains of nurgatury, 
however keen, are accepted as means to the dc>ued end, and arc therefore the suiif s {greatest 
solace “NcAt to ParaJtsc, said St Catherine of C^noa, there is more content in Purga 
tory than anywhere in the world (/r dtl Putg c 11 ) 

74 1 he will of the suffering souls is so far one with that of Chnsi in the darkest hour of His 
Passion, that He too of His own free wiU endured (he crosa that He ini{,ht be ** made perfect 
through suflenng " (Jlth 11 10) 

73 Dante, it would seem, knew, perhaps from personal companionship, that Forese had 
delajfed his repentance til] disease had deprived him of the power of sinning after the old 
fashion, and had therefore expected to ftod hun in the circle of the Antt. Putgatonum with 
Belacqua and hia fellowb. 
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THE LADIES OP FLORENCE, [pom. & xxm. 


And he to me : “ So quickly heie to stay, as 

To drink the wormwood sweet of this my pern, 

My Kella’s hot tears sped me on my way. 

With her deep sighs and prayer’s devoutest strain 
She drew me from the region where men wait, 

And set me free from circles that detain. m 

So much more dear to God, more loved the state 
Of that my widowed one I loved of yore. 

As she in her good deeds is isolate ; 

Fur yon Barhagia on Sardinia's shore 

Can m her women boast more modesty a> 

Tlian that Barhagia where my loss she bore. 

0 brother sweet, what more can 1 reply 1 
A time to come already looms in sight 
To which this hour sliall not seem old, but nigh, 

AV^hen preachers from the pulpit shall indict «« 

The bold unblushing ladies Florentine, 

Who walk with breasts and bosoms bared to light 
AVhat Saracens, or those of barbarous line 

Eie stood in neod, to make them covered go, 

Of spiritual or other discipline 1 
But if those shameless women could but know 

What doom for them the heavens bring by and bye, 

They nith wide mouths e’en now would wad their woe 
For if my foresight looketh not awry, 

They mil wax sad ere yet the boy has beard no 

Who now IS hashed to sleep with lullaby. 

Nothing IS kno«n of NelW (short Giovanella) beyond what is implied here, that she 
WAS pious Aud Koud, prA)t.d often for her huslxuids boul, and presumably was btill a widow 
when Dante wrote his probably tuc a.i> J3>4* 

M Sardinia, it will bt remembered, wns suh^ec^ to Pisa {ff xxii 89, xmx 48) Evil tale$ 
were told of ihe mouiitAui district of Barhagia I here women went alwut half naked, and 
were shamelessly hi eniious Such a Baibaita, Dante says^ speaking through horese, had 
]< lorence become I he whole pa-saage remind one of /rot ui 16^34 

W Hus also may have been a prophecy , but, though sumptuary Liws were paused m Florence 
to regulate womens dress m i^ai (I M ix 245, x 11), the earliest notice of preaching of 
this kind bnngsus to the tpiscopate of Agnob Acaaioli in i-)5i One wonders whether it was 
quoted in the days of Sasonarola On the dress of the men anu women of hlmmice, comp 
Par XV xi2*-zso 

MS Ihe '‘other disaptme " implies fines or imprisonment, such as were actually imposed 
in X333 

The words include all the disasten chat happened at Florence, say betwreen 1300 and 
Sit 6 , the oppression of Charles of Valois, the faction fights and iNuiishmenCs, the great hre of 
z^, and the catastrophe of the Ponte alia Carn^a in 1304, perhaps the dS^t ctf the 
floreocines at Monte Catini in 1315. 
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Ifo longer, Brother, he thy same usheard. 

See thou that not I only, but we all. 

Gaze where through thee the sun hath veiled appeared ” 
Then 1 to him . “ If thou wilt beat recall us 

What thou to me waat, and what I to thee. 

Still wUl that memory on thee grievous fall. 

He from that former life of ours turned me. 

Who goes before me ; but few days agone, 

When full-orbed showed his sister whom we see ” tw 
(I pointed to the sun), “he led me on. 

Through the deep night of those who die indeed. 

With this true flesh which follows him alonei 
My path from thence his help and comfort speed, 

Chmbing and winding round the mountain’s side, m 
Which makesyou straight whom the world bent withgreed. 
So far he saith that he will bo my guide 
Till I shall be where Beatrice dwells ; 

There I must stay, by him uncompanied. 

Virgil this 13, who thus his message tells,” iw 

Pointing to him, “ the other is that shade, 

For whom but now your realm through all its dells 
Shook, when for lam its full release it made ” 


CANTO XXJV. 

The Stm of Appetite — Buonagiunta oflaieea — The Secret of true 
Poetry —The fiery Fumaee, 

Hon motion made oar speech, nor speech our tread 
One whit moxo slow, hut talking, on went we. 

Like ships whose sails before fair wmds arc spread ; 

SU The words speak of hours of close intercoo rae , perhaps of companionship in self indul 
gence, perhaps of imperfect repentance and perplexed doubts like those implied in // l x -9 
119 The journey of the travellers had begun» te ,on the full moon before Laster 
1*9 It IS a fair inference from the natural way in which Beatrice w named that Forese 
known before his death of Dante's devotion to her It u difliuulc to see what fneonins could 
be attached to them if was simply a symbol of the Empire or of a pantheistic heresy 
* The speed was quick enou^ for Dante, but, as 1 qi shows, not so for the impatient zeal 
of Forese to complete fui appointed task, am of this Dante is consciotts. 
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PICCARD A DON ATI. 


[puaa. a zzrr. 


And spirits, yrho as t\nce dead \rete to se^ 

From hollow pita of eyes showed wonder fpreat, e 

When they perceived a hvmg form in me. 

And I, continmng speech I held of late. 

Said : “ He, perchance, more slowly mounts on high 
Than else he would, for others’ sake to wait , 

But tell me, if thou knowest, where doth he 
Piccarda, and if any of renown 
Among this gazing crowd 1 may descry ” 

*' My Bister, good as she was fair — I own 

Which aha was most I know not — now hath won 
On high Olympus her tnumphal crown.” >' 

So said he first, and then . “ Reason is none 

To hinder naming each, so worn and maned 
By our hard fore is each comjdexion. 

This Bnonagiunta is,” then looking hard, 

And pointing finger, “ he of Lucca named , » 

And yonder face, beyond all others scarred. 

The holy Church as his own spouse hath claimed 
From Tours was ho, and doth by fast atone, 

Bolaena’s cels, Yemaccia’s vmtage famed ” 

And many others named he one by one, so 

And all at being named seemed well content, 

So that I nowhere saw one gloomy frown 
I saw, as grinding teeth that foodloss went, 

TJboldin della Pil’, and Bomface, 

Whose shepherd’s staff o’er many a flock was bent , *» 

10 P>ccarda« the sister of Forese and C<'tw, probahiv a friend of Beatrice'^ appears after 
wards in ./’rrr ni 49 She had enured the convent of St UarA At I lorence, haa been taken 
from It b> force b) her brother Corso and mamed to Rosellino della losa 
Ihe use of 01>mpusfor P'tradise remuidvus of the **Juve ofC vi sxB 

1 * BuonaKiunt'i Urlnciaiii of I ucc*t ib srouped in f /* 1 13 with Bninetto lAtini and 
others, 'IS ont whose poems hid a touch of pnmnriahsm about them . muHtcifiaita rtofi cun 
cUuA Dinte had known him apparently ib a brother poet, leiding a bomewhat voiuptuoub 
Jifr, "a better critit, as hew put> 11, **of wioev than rli>jncs 

The Pope IS Mirtin IV ,wrlioin tsBt saccccdcd NicboKs III (// xix 46) Heihowed 
himulf 4 strong: parti^n of the house of Anjou, and was ilibixfon aneiiemyot (hefshibeUines 
Before his elevation he hid hten treisurer of theeathedr d of lours 1 ine 94 points to the 
epeciii luxury invented bj the Pap i\t,tfurm€i i he eels of the J ike B<d<iena near Viterix) wew 
steeped inr^misreta, awhite wineoi (>enoa and ihtn seived lu their own sauce As with 
the lampreys of our own Heni> 1 , iht death of the Ppi>e is said to have been caused ^ 
excess m his favourite dish 

ihe picture of the teeth that bite only the empty air mny h*i\e come from Met vtu 

9 Ubaldini is said bv some early commentators to have i>een a brother of the Cardinal 
Octavim of /f X lao, by others to have been the father of the Archbishop Ruggien of ^ 
xxjuu 14. Ptlawasacasue belongingtothe UbaMmimtheCasentmodistnUofluscany Of 
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I saw Messer Marchese, who found place 
Of joie to dnnk at Fotli, then less dry, 

While yet his thiist insatiate grew apace. 

Cut e’en as he who looks and passes by 
This one for that, so Lucca’s citizen, 

Who most did seem to know me, drew mine eye. 

He mimnured, and I know not if I then 

“ Gentucca ” heard, where wrung him the sliaxp pain 
Of that just doom that leaves them bare and lean. 

“ 0 soul," said I, “ whom strong wish doth constrain, «> 
’Twould seem, to speak with me^ let mo hear thee. 

And let thy speech to thee and me bring gam." 

“A maiden fair is boin there,” answered he, 

“ Unveiled os yet, who’ll make my city dear 
To thee, though on it men cast obloquy , i > 

Thou wilt speed on with this prevision clear 
If in my murmunng thou didst error find. 

Through living facts the truth shall soon appear 
Hut tell me if I see hero him whose mind 

Gave birth to new-framed rhymes which thus began, w 
* 0 ye li'/to Know wltai love ts, ladies kintl’t” 


Bontr*ice we \now little He ha^ lieen identiHed with one of the Fiewhi family, a nephew of 
Innocent IV , who m xa74 wa*> chosen as Aix.h^shop ot KAventia I he word has been 
differently tiansUted *is a bishupb "rochet f>r as a "pastoral etaff ’ Ducaiixe gives the 
former the meaning erf* the i atin rvcctu . IMr (ft) gives the history f the word As coming 
from the Pei Sian, meaning th« ' riok or*castle in a set of chessmen Xhe pastoral stnff of 
the Archbishop of K^venllA is reported by Lana to havL ended, not in tlic conimor curved 
form, but in a shape like th*it of the chess ' rook, and Uiis seems conclusive as to the meaning 
with which I Jantc lued the word It was used in Uiis sense m medueval i rcnclt (Skeat, A fym 
jhet & V ho<^) 

^ Morchesc lies also in the dim obscure but is supposed to have lielonged to *hp Argi^liosi 
of Forli. and to have l*ceii the grandfather of Bernardino da Polenta of Kaveuna He is 
said to nave answered, when *tsked why he wa» always drinking, that it was because he was 
always thirsty {Land ) 

91 Most commentators t*ike " Oentucca ' as the name of a lady at Lucca, in whose sympathy 
Dante found comfort Others, resting on the fact that there is no other instance of the ii ime, 
take (he word as a form of S3 the Ghibclhne populace Irojaf^ rffnr, p 142) has, 

however, shown that there were two Lurchese women of that name in the time of D*inte, one 
the wife of Bernardo Morla Alluccinghi. the other the daughter of another member of the s one 
family, and so the natural interjintation is confirmed {/a vr 1 936, Her 242) I me iS im« 
plies that the name come h Jf audible from between the famished lips of Buui) igiunta Who 
etcr she may have bnn it is in the highest degree improbihle that Dante would liavc named 
her as and where he does, had hts relation to her passed be) ond the limits i f in niisolutcly 
pure fnendship, like in kind to that which he had iih for the geiiiie iady of i’' c 36 

^ The prtmhccy ex exenttt, though it has been applied to the Ai ign of C vix 14a, or the 
^rgoletta of C xxxi 5-9, can hirdl> be referred to any other thin the (itnt lei i of 1 37. 
who m 1300 was a girl yet waiting for lhtt"veil"of marnsire but s*ho, when Dante visited 
the city twelve or fourteen yenrs afterwards, wa.s in Die full blium of m irned ivomanhood 
Pohticil commentators, clinging to the othc r interpretation of Cventucc 1 find in it a prediction 
of the excesses of one or other of the factions at !> lorence, who should drive Dante into exile, 
and make him jirefer 1 ucca to bis own city 

^ Buonagiunta had already recognised Dante, and the question, therefore, does not imply 
a doubt to the identity But was the VUa Nuova bis I Had he a 1 itten the Canioue 
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And I to him ■ " Behold in me a man, 

Who, yrhen love breathes, marks, etriving to collect 
What it dictates, and sings it as he can.” 

“ Now brother < ” spake he, “ see I that defect ts 

Which me, the Notary, and Guittone barred 
From that style new and sweet thou didst affect. 

Well do I now perceive how thy wings hard 
After that sweet dictator upward rose, 

Flight which to us tlio fates did not award ; w 

lie who to please outside this limit goes. 

Indifferently looks on either style.” 

^Then, os content, he brought his speech to close 
E'en as the birds that winter by the Nile 

Awhile m ordered squadron toko their flight, i.. 

Then flit in haste, and move m single file. 

So all the crowd who came witliin our sight. 

Turning their face, from us sped on apace 
At once by leanness and by keen wish light ; 

And as the man who, tired of trotting pace, n 

lets his companions pass till he allay 
The panting of his lungs a little space, 


the fint line of which is quoted f For n% th« chief interest of the passage lies in the fact 
thrft IJodte, in his nwturer age (7314}, looks back with satisfaction on ttiis ( anrone (C >t ) as 
on that m which he recognised most distinctly the tharoctenstic tasti of his onn gemub, sc , 
^at he ' sane what wa> in his heart' as "love taught him to sing ’ (F’ ^ c 9, eO For 
HiionagiuntA s own poems, see Jitm* Ani Venice, 1740, pp Z9p'303 

The nt^rv is Jacopo da Lentino {ctrv 1250), of whom Dante speaks B 1 laj a; 
having enriched It&han poetry with a more polished style than his predecessors Sonnets 
aiKi Lanzoni b> him are to be found m most coUeciioiis of early Italimn poetry iRimt Ant 
PP 304-3a»> 


Guittone, commonly known as Fra G*iitt<me {he belonged to the order of the Cavslieri 
Oaiulenti , siK 1/ s*iu 103), w*h a poet of Arerro He left a wife anil three children when 
lifl entered the Oraeri nrcached against the comiptions of the ai.e, was bsmshed from his 
own cit>» and died in rlnrence in 1094 He could scarcely fad to oe known to Dante and 
Itic men of letters who were his friends, and jwobably was one of those whom the t,ri.at poet 
first admired, then tniicised, and theo surpassed He speuhsof him {V A i 13, 11 6) as 
Wanting m renncmeiu, and in L axvi 134 notes his poj ulariiy its an instance of the pre- 
valence orfasluoii over judgment Petrarch, however (/nw/* if'Wmer iv 31), groups him 
with CiDo da Fistoia, and even with Dante himself (iftwrAwf pp 343-068) Buoiwgtunu 

IS made to acknowledge their mfcnoriiy ^nd hu, own to the new st>le of Dante 

w Ihe ** dicutor” (the word was probably chosen 011 accounr o*" tts doub'e meanine, as 
meaning ' ruler "or 'iBspirer') IS, of course, love, as m 1 54 


M I have, with , followed the reading gmifm allrt^ instead ■niHnrdnr vltre “to 
J^k farther, ' as giving a better sense 1 be thought is ti»t he who writes from the desire 
of praise rather than as the interpreter oflove, loses even the cntical power which «iiat, ng^»4hft 
a better stsle frmn a worse, or, adopting the reading tieae, for cannot pass from 
the one to the other With a profound losigbt, Dante poiuied out the canker which eats 
into tVm very life of the poet, and mars hu whole work 


M The simile is suggested by the Bight of cranes, as in ^ v 46. 
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So bU that holy flock in long array 

Forese let pass by, and mth me went 
Behind, and said : “ When coin’st again this way 1 " rs 
“ How long a span of life to me is lent, 

1 know not,” said I, ” but on greater speed 
For that return my wishes will be bent, 

Seemg that the place where ’twas for me decreed 

To live, of good is day by day stnpt bare, m 

And seems to shameful ruin to proceed.” 

“ Go now,” said he, “ for him with laigest share 
Of guilt, I see at tail of beast dragged on. 

Towards the vole where no sms cleanshd arc. 

At every step that beast more speed hath won, ss 

Increasing, till it deal its mortal wound. 

And leave his corpse to death most foully done 
Not long have yonder spheres to go their round,” 

He raised his eyes to Heaven ■ “ ere clear to thee 
Shall he what speech no dearer may expound 
Now stay thou here , so precious moments ho 
Hero m this kingdom that too much I lose, 

In walking on with thee so equally ” 

As oft a knight his headlong course pursues, 

And^llops on in front of all the rest, > 

And honour in the light’s first onset woo-., 

So he with paces longer from us pressed. 

And I with those same two behind remamed. 

Who o’er the world such morshalship possessed. 


'-I 1 he otd fnend acein to know wh«n hia bfoc1ier'po«t shall share with him la the task of 
punikation Ihe queslion half remimU usoT/^Aw xxi si, the answer of i 23 Uesire 
would fain antiapate the decrees of Oud» and take refuge on the further bhore from the 
evils wluch were coming on himself and on his city 

korese foretells the de'ith of his own brother Corso k'r// (viii 42, 49. 68, 96) tells the 
tale thus In 1304 the tide uf pt pular feeling at l<lorenee turned against him in r3u6 he 
was condemned as a traitor , dneoded himself against the officers and people who wen, scut 
to take him , at last took flight He was overtiik''n and captured by oflicers who had been 
nent after him , he slippea from his horse m the hope of escaping , om. of the officers 
wounded him with a spear, and he was t^kea into the neighbouring abbey of Sau balvi, 
where he died and was buried Such was the end of the "great baton" of Florence, who 
had, through his whole c ireer, been Dante's chief enemy Dante had either heard a more 
highly coloured version of the story, or, aft^ his manner, as ui // v and xxxiii , pictures to 
liimself what must have been Ihe "valley ' is chat of iV iv 8 , J'ar xvji 237 Jsveo 
orese is made to pass that judgment on his hroUier s fate 

M Possibly a reminiscence of Campaldmo, such as wc have met in C v II xxii x, 9 
^ I have used the word "manhalship "as the exact enuivalent of Dante's " 

The word had nsenfrom its original meaning of '‘groom ' ("nure's servant") to that of high 
military rank. Rhyme probablv sujuesteo the word . choice accepted it as the fittest that 
could be used. Comp Skeat, i.t Did tc 
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And vrhen he had so foi the distance gained, ii» 

That mine eyes followed on his form to gaze, 

As did my mind on what his words contained, 

Lehold, anoUier tree its houghs displays 

Fruit-laden, full of life, not distant too. 

For only then we thither turned our ways. i® 

Kaiaing their hands a people came in view 

Beneath it, and towards its leaves they cried, 

I know not what, as eager fond hoys do, 

Who pray, what ho they pray to hath denied. 

But, as to make their wishes yet more keen, no 

Holds up the longed for prize and doth not hide. 

Then went they on, as though the trick were seen, 

And we now came towards that lofty tree. 

Which to such tears and prayers so deaf had been 
“ Pass on your way, nor nearer draw , the tree n'> 

Whereof Eve ate the fruit is found more high. 

And this from that draws its nativity ” 

Thus one I knew not from Uie houghs did cry , 

So Virgil, Statius, I, our course pursued, 

"Where tho hill upward slopes, in company. iso 

“ Semeniher," then he said, “ tho cursiid hrood. 

Of clouds begotten, who, with wine o’erspent. 

With twy-form breasts had Theseus fam subdued • 

Those IlebrowB also who to drink low bent, 

Whom Gideon spurned as comrades in the lights i® 
When be to Midian down Uie bill-side wont.” 

So kee]iing still one margin near in sight 

We onward went , and heard of crimes of sense. 

On which tlicre followed gum of w-retched jdiglit. 

He saw Forese indistinctlv os he pawed into the distance, and with a hke iddisunet- 
ne'ob followed the memiiis ol hts words 

lOS The tree was different from tliat of C xxii 130, ind, as stitcd m 1 xi6, was a scion of 
the tree of knowledge 1 he «oiiU stiU crwve for its iruit, but here the voice which comes 
f^rom the tree, as from its guardi'iii •>ngrl, is that uf stem prohibition Ihey must drink of 
l«the and bunoe. and eat of the iruit of the uee of life htst Ibe 1 nowled^ which m^es 
men as gods requires wisdom 'is a safeguaid 

ITie voice tells of those who bad sinned tbruugli excess (i) of the Centaurs, s^s of 
Ixion and the Clouds ( Ifrf tin 7), wl o were invited to the marriage feast of Peirithous 
and Htppodnmta, and, when flushed atih insoleRce iiid wine, sought to carry off the bnde 
As in the has relief- of the Elgin Marbles they were lepelled and slain by Theseuv (A/ri 
XU 310 -S 3 S, Hor Ot/ 1 tfl) 1 he **twy ferm breast* "are chose of man and horse 
The classical example u matched from Scripture vi tt, vii 35) 

The “ gains” were, for Eve, the lo>s Paradise , for the Centaurs, death , for the 
Hebrews, exclusion from the sl<»7 of victory. 
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Then on the lonely road with free course thence, uo 

A thousand steps or more we took our way, 

Without a word, each plunged m thought intense 
“Why do ye three alone thus pensive stray?” 

A voice said on the sudden, and I turned, 

As horses do, when smitten with dismay. m 

1 raised my head, that so might be discerned 
Who it was spake, and never furnace fire. 

Or glass, or metals, with such red glow burned. 

As I saw one who said, “If yo desire 

Upward to pass, ye needs must turn this way , «» 

This IS his path who doth to peace aspire.” 

His aspect dread Lad ta’en my sight away, 

Wherefore I turned to those my teachers wise. 

As one who, as he heareth, on doth stray , 

And e’en as comes, proclaiming day’s clear rise, i4s 

The breeze of May, with odours fresh and sweet 
Impregnate, that from grass and ilowers arise. 

So felt I then the breath of Zephyr meet 

My brow, and heard of wings the rustling sound. 
Wafting ambrosial gales the sense to greet, iw 

And heard it say, “ Blest are they who abound 
Li light of grace, that so their appetite 
Rouse no desire within, o’erpassiiig bound. 

Hungering within the limits of the right.” 


The voice came from (he Angel of Alstmence, whom Psnte ftlowing with a bni^ht* 
ness like that ^ J 7, y 6, Am 1 15 He points to the entrance of tbeaevcnih 
circle 

Reauttful an !•> the picture, wc mu^r remember that it iv meant to he a tymhoi of the clear 
brishtnehv and weetiie^^ of the temperate life Ihe breere that vtnke« on Dante’a brow 
effaces another of the seven P\nshepasve%mitof theCinleof tht. Cluttonottb His thoughts 
of ambro&ia were drawn from Virg Orory iv 415, i 403 
in The dosing words are a paraphra^ of iifatt v 6. the meaning being somewhat altered, 
as though It ^loodt *' Bles^d are they who hunger and thirst righteously 
iiatttf' / ), whose higher appetite regulates Uieix lower 
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CANTO XXV. 

The MyeUnee of Marie fret and teamd Baihe—The Smi of Luet. 

’Twas time without delay we journeyed on, 

For now on the meridian line the day 
Was marked by Taurua, night by Scorpion. 

'Wherefore, as one is wont who will not stay. 

But wends his way, whatever may appear, ‘ 

If spur of need pricks hard against delay. 

So entered we upon the winding stair. 

Each before other as the gap we clomh. 

So narrow that it parts the climbers there , 

And, like the nestling stork that longs to roam, i> 

And lifts its wing and lets it droop again. 

And ventures not to leave its sheltering home. 

So was I with a wish that burnt amain 

To ask, and then was quenched, until at last 
I showed as one whose hps to speak are fain ; n 

And my sweet Father, though our pace was fast, 

Forbore not, but spake then . “Discharge the bow 
Of speech, wherein the steel the wood hath passed ” 
Then opened I my mouth without ado. 

And thus began “ But how can men grow thin so 

Where they no need of nourishment can know 1 ” 

“ If thou with Meleager wouldst bogm,” 

Said he, “ life wasting with the wasted brand. 

This would not be so liard fur thee to win , 


> in other like (C ix z-^, xix z-4), I content mystlf with the result Chat the 

abCronomical facts lodicate the hour of a p m Ibe fact that les> than half the day remained 
leads the pilgrims to preNS on 

* Comp. Mati vii 14 Each one must tike the tiparard pTth alone Repentance and 
purification exclude at times even the blesviug uf companionship 
W One remembers how common an oh>ect the stork \s in Italian and Swiss ciues. In the 
timidity of the fledgling'* desire to fly l^ante hnds a pai sble »( his own desire to know The 
problem is« to account tor tin* fact of the leanue** of iiunger where life no longer exiits under 
the ume conditions as of old 

The instance of Meleager (Me/ viii 451^35} furnishes on argument fiom analogy His 
life had depended, not on the common lawb of nuiriuoii, but as the fates had decreecL on 
the burning of a firebrand which his mother hid snatched from the hearth at ^e tune of his 
birthi and, m her wrath at his slaughter of her brothers when he grew to manhood, threw into 
the fire. As it was consumed, ao waa he. We smile at (.Ivids tale being dealt with as a fact. 
Did Dante so deal with it, or did he ouly refer to it as shoaiag what was conceivable? 
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Or wouldst reflect how to your wave of hand 
The mirror’a image waving too doth move, 

What now seems hard were light to understand. 

But that thou gain the ease thy will doth love, 

Lo, here is Statius , him I call, and pray 
That he a healer of thy wounds may prove.” w 

“ If I to him the eternal things display,” 

Then answered Statius, “ e’en when thou art nigh. 

Let me plead this, I cannot say thee nay.” 

Then he began . “ My son, the words that I 
Shall utter lot thy watchful mmd record ; 

They to the ‘ How ? ’ thou ask’st will light supply 
Blood in its perfect state, which still is stored. 

And ne’er is drunk up by the thirsty veins. 

Like viands which thou takest from the board, 

Tlicrc, in the heart, from oil men’s members gains m 

Creative force, as that which doth the same 
Kopair, while circling, it that power attains , 

Again concoct, in parts which not to name 
Is best, it flows, and then is poured upon 
Another’s blood in vase of Nature’s frame. n 

There this and that together meet as ono. 

This apt to woik, that passive to receive 
What this from its perfected source hatli won 

M The argument from fable isf< Unwed by one from the laws of reflection, on which Pinte, 
like Ko;;er ilacon, loved to dwell (/'a; it 97-105) Xhe implied thought la that in reality 
the b(^y, especially the modified bud) after death, » the mirror of the soul, fharei ite move 
ments and reproduces its changes 

^ We ask why the physiological theory which followb is put into the nimith of StatiiH and 
not of Virgil 1 he answer probably is tbaf the latter wax thought of as the represeiuative of 
ethical and politic il wisdom, but that the higher ro) sterie* of the hie of the body in its rela* 
tion to the boul belong to the former as Uumn cd by tne light of revealed truth 

8^ I follow the reading Teduia ( » that which ts been) rather than vtndrtta^ which is 
entirely out of harmony with the context 

^ or all the digresiions in the Comm , this the nature of the spote on the 

moon in J*ar 11 , ^ems the least in pHce lo enter into Pante s th niglus, we must enter 
into the tendency, which he shared wuh Lattni ai d others, of which ae have an example 
in the Conv to something like a displa) , which ui a later age would have been ostenuttous, 
of a wide encyclopaedic knowledj^e In Co»r iv si, especially, se note how he, 1 n 
student of natural bcience, wab fascinated by the tl^stenes of embryology, as he found them 
cither in Aristotle {d* G*h Amtm ), or Albert of Cologne or Aquinas 1 qu 99) 

Ihe lecture deals, however, with higher problems than thobe of physiology Lines 70-72 
give Dante b judgment on the questions of Traducianism or creation, as connected with the 
soul Ab 111 C XVI 85-90, Par vii 14a, he decides in favour of the latter 

The phrase "informing power' la essentially cboracterutic of mediTval thought It 
im)^es the posbession, in that of which it is predicated, of the power of reprwuemg all from 
which It was supposed to be derived All the form (m both senscb of the word) of the human 
body was already there potentially 

1 he “ perfected source " is the heart, from which, as m 1 41, the Wood, and that which 
IS formed from it, receive their informing power ' 
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Thus jpined, at once it vorketh to conceive, 

Coagulating first, tlien breathing life «> 

In that where it doth form to matter give. 

The active virtue then, with soul-powers rife, 

As of a plant — just so far different 

That that moves oh its way, this ends its stiife, — 

Doth then so work that to the same extent <5 

As a sea-fungus it doth move, feel, show 
Its power to frame the organs whence 'twas sent 
And now, my son, is seen to spread and grow 
The virtue of liis heart who generates, 

Where Nature’s care o’er every limb doth flow m 

But how the living soul with reason mates 

Thou see’st not yet , this point it is which one. 

Wiser than thou art, cmng much, misstates. 

So that his teaching sets apart, alone. 

Potential reason from the hvmg soul, » 

Seeing no organ that it makes its oun 
Now ope thy breast to truth that I unroll, 

And learn that soon as in the embryo 
Tlie sti-ucture of the bram becomes a whole, 

61 1 he ** matter “ thought of as supplied by the female, the " form " by ttie male. The 
whole passage t** hardly more than a paraphra>e of Aquinah (6 a»rrm \ 98 z, 111 33 2) Ihe 
term '^coagulating" corner from the of Job x 10, U tsd \u 3 

6 s The human life begins with the lower life of the punt, or rather of the roophyte 0 57X 
with this difference, that the latter has reached its appointed goal , the fonner is ui proce>& of 
evolution 

61 Ihc ^estion then comes, how does the plant or lower animal life develop into the 
human If On thi^ point Uante rejects the teaching of Averrhoes, who held what is known as 
the theory of Iraduciantsm, j e , that the soul was transmuted by the parent as well aa the 
corporeal )i(e, ind adopts that cif Creationism, held by Aquinas (f c ) and medimval theo- 
logians generally, r r . thit the soul or intellect of man had its origin in a direct creative 
act Ihe “possible intellect" uas the *' universal mind," the intellect of God, “possible, ' 
as conlaumi^ the potency of rfll human intellectual energy, which alone has iiiimortality 
Averrhoes, nnding no specisl organ in the tmdy for the inlellrct, as the eye isthr instrument 
of sight and the ear of heiring, assumed thiU man's intellect nas lu fact the Z>ivine Mmd 
working within self imposed limits yrum the standpoint of Aquinas and l>ante, it seemed 
fi) that this view involved Pantheism, and therefore the denial of man s personal ty, and 
(a) that it followed from u that when the working of the universal intellect ceased at death, 
there was no soul to sursivc as the heir of immortality p 419 , Kenan, Averrffes, p 

jnetstf,tX 7 ii Acmin c it<»t 11 73, Summ 1 86 a, xx8 3) 

66 We note (x) that Dante views the soul as coming from a direct dmne inbreathing into 
the body made ready for the act of the first Mover (Far vii 143, xxxiii 145) , (3) that, anti* 
cipatmg modern physiology, he finds in the brum that which is as much die organ of the 
soul as the eye and the ear are of then respective senses Comp C xvi 85-90 1 he spirit 

unites Itself in the embryo with the lower life, which it hndsalieady inaciivit), and becomes 
the soul, which lives as the plant lives, feels as the animal feels, and refiects, 1 # , possesses 
the self-consciousness which is tlie peculiar atiribute of humanity As an analogue of that 
union, with a profound thought which remimls us almost of Druramond s NatunU Law m 
the bfnntual World, Dante points to one of the parables of Mature The heat of the tun 
combines with that of the unnpe grape to form the wine, but the wine is not afterwards 
resolvable into those two elements. So when life comes to an end, when ceases to 

spm(C XM 35), It Carnes with It. and “as of right' (I take this .is the best equivalent to the 
** i« virtuU " of the oxigmal), the human and diviae elemeuts, henceforth indumlubly united 
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Then the Prime Iklover turns to it, and lo ' ni 

Glad at such art of Nature, breatheth in 
A spirit new, whose potencies o’erflow , 

For what it there finds active it doth win 

To its own substance, and one soul is niado. 

Which lives, and feels, itself itself within •• 

And that thou wonder loss at what was said. 

See how tlio sun’s heat generateth wine. 

Into the juite that flows from vine conveyed 
When Lachesis hath run out all her line. 

It from the flesh is freed, and, as of right, si 

Bears with itself the human and divine 
And all the other powers are silent quite. 

But memory, intelligence, and will 
Are found in act uitli more than former might 
Then without pause it jiasseth on, until »■' 

It niai vellously leaoheth either shore. 

And tlieii first knows what path awaits it still 
Soon ns that clitiie doth compass it all o’er. 

The virtue formative rays out around. 

As much as when the living limbs it hole no 

And, as the air, when r.uny mists nhound, 

By rays of alien liglit which it reflects, 

Is seen with many-tinted colours crowned, 

So then the air around the soul collects 

Into that form which 011 it hath imprest » 

The soul that stays, whose virtue this effects 
And, in like niaiiiior as the flame’s thin ciest 
Follows the fire wherever it may rove. 

So IS the soul with that new garment drest , 


In fact, however, the faruUies whvrh depend on th^ hoddy orgms arc inactive without 
tho^e organs, or analogous organs \%hich supply ilitir place, whiL the mental powers, meiiion, 
intelligence, will, are iiioit. active than before 1 his would involve in the purely inrorFKire'il 
state of the departed soul the cessation of all feeling, and therefoie, even then, Iwfore the 
resurrection of the bod>, it is clothed as with a new corporeity adapted to the intermediate 
state, as the “ spiritu x\ b^y ' of i C 0r xv 43-44 will be to that of the resurrection 
w I he process of that clothing is desenbed. As s«>on as the boiil knows after dc ith, as it 
stands before the Judge (// v 7), whether Hell or Paradise is its 'ippointe*] home, the “inform* 
ing power ' (I 41) comes into play ag un, as it hid done before, iiiiprt s^es upon the air that sur 
rounds it its own form, as the sun impresses us ex>lours upon mists, and lake^ i shadowy 
simulacrum of its former body, that can see, hevr, feel as that body hnd done, though it lacks 
the attribute of solidity Such is Dantes theory of the intetmedute state, t>asedj in this 
instance, on Plato anu the Alexandrian fathers, rather than on Augustine and Aquinos (iii 
7< 79 Ixxix art Ixx 1-3) 

97 Yet another analogy presents itself ^ here there is a centre of fire, the flame that issues 
YOL. I. Z 
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Wherefore with outward gait it moveth thence, i« 

And as a shade is known, and thus doth frame, 

Even to sight, the organs of each sense. 

So 18 it that wo speech and laughter claim. 

So is it that we form the tears and sighs 
That on the Moiiiitam to thy hearing came im 

According as desires within us nse. 

And other feelings, so is formed the shade. 

And hence comes that which caused thee such surprise ” 
To the last turning now our way we made. 

And then wo, winding to the right hand, went, no 

Our eager thoughts hy yet a new care swa) eiL 
There from the hank a fiery flame is sent. 

And upwards doth the cornice hreathe a blast 
Ey which far off ’tis driven and backward bent , 

Ileiite on the open side, perforce, we passed, ni 

In single file, on this side of the flame 
Afraid, on that with fear to fall aghast 
And my Guido said, “ Here need we that wo tamo 
Our wandentig eyes with tightened curb and rein, 

For one false step might make us miss our aim ” iw 
“ Summa Deus efemenf me " was the strain 

I heard from out the depth of that great heat, 

Which not the less did me to turn constrain , 

from It follows it, and thus the shadow body follows the soul to wliiuh it is attached So the 
soul 'A.es and feels, wes^ts ocul sikHs, s^ienks and su^s, thruuKh its new nig in, and the new 
gamicnt of the soul, 'hutnE its emotion, on present the appearance of cmtciation, which 
answers to the spiritual luiiuitton of the m>u 1 that hungers and thirvtb after righlcuusness, and 
which, in I 3u, lud Ikcr (he starting point of the di^ssiun 

1 base taken tlu woid tartura (with Sinrt and Bull ) in its etymological sense rather 
than asw lormeiit «hi<h it camt to hast in Ktu Italian Ihc pilgrims ha\e reached the 
highest circli of the Muiuitain, in which tlic sin uf irHpurit> finds its discipline, and there u 
no farther ascent 1 lie mouiiUm side breathes forth flame , fiom the cornice or edge of the 
fiath comes a strong wind, and the trasellers liave to walk between the two Ihe wind 
coming from the im le which has just l>een passed m i> represent, as it were, the atmosphere 
of (emperiiice which is one euiidiiion of the attainment of purity In such a ^th it is needful 
to walk wanl> 

191 As else* here it is the hj mn as a w hole, rathw than the single line quoted, w hich com 
mends itself to the piwl s choice In the modem Breviary of the iMtlin Church a hymn is 
found in the Matins for batuiday which begins ** Smmtme Fartns LUmentia, and two ^lU 
verses may be quoted as showing wh> l)an<e chose it — 

" Aorfrox, Lum coMin^u, 

/4/«x yMsuff, 

tordt furo sotdtum 
TV p€ifru«.mur targttu 

morfndMMt 

S lamiHti tulurt con^Tuts, 

Acctneii ni artut excuAent 
Lujcu rtmoU^tttmp ” 
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And I saw spirits through the red flame fleet ; 

Wherefore, w ith glances parted here and there, m 

I looked at them, and then at mine own fe^’t 
And, haid on that which closed their hjmn of piajer. 

They cried aloud, “ Behold, I know not man,” 

And then their hymn renewed 111 low voice clear , 

And that too ended, they cned out, “Bian i« 

Turned to the wood, thence Helice to cliase, 
iSmec thiough her veins the taint of Venus ran , ” 

And then they turned to smg, and sang the piaisu 
Of ladies and of husbands who were chaste, 

As those whom virtuo in their wedlock sways ii> 


I odd a iiOuiewhsit free trAn«ilation — 

We pray i hee, fiOrd, ftreept the hitter teirt 
W^hicnvtL, ttith Itot> son^sv pour fill] and free, 

That, with a ticari where notliinf; foul appe irs, 

We share the joy of those who go/e on J lice 

O burn I hou up with well attempered fire^ 

1 he henrt diseased, the passions bise withm, 

1 1 it, H Ith toms girt and punhed desires, 
c stand on guard against each lustful md 

A hymn beginning e\i<tl> in I)int« s words is found in the Roman lJrf\nr> for the Teas! of 
the Seven Sorrotssof the Virgin (Sen// ), but the one lliat his lieeii quoted lends itself so 
tnuth more to his puiposs. that there can start ely be *1 dotiht tint this w'xs whit he menu to 
quote A slip of memory or a v wious reading may account for the ' Jhus instead of 

I he h>mn ends with a doxology Ihe verse which follows those already ijuoled ini) 
have been in Dante s mind 

“ vt kprtu rwtimm 

Aaxt C 0 itctnemd<f 
DtttiHur atnna ajffatitn 
J'ontt haitr^tntr ’ 

Grant thii all we, who now with anthems clear 
C ist off the dr »wsj spell of night s long rest, 

May share in fullest measure, free fiom fear, 

1 he gifts of that deai land where dwell il e blest 

We note (I 734) thit fire is the instrument of pnnf>tnr discipline from the sms of lus' as in 

II XV It had been of simpl> retributive pui ishmeni for those who h ul no cauaeuy for ihe 
former In that eise also it is symliohc Ihe new fire must burn out the old So Virgil 
( £« \i 740) — 

*' 1/m tnl KU-rgittX€uto 

Infectum eimtur tcfixu, ant exuritur igni ' 

The words of the Virgin (7 1 34) become the ideal pattern of chistity as of the 

other graces opposed to the seven deadly sins, of whi< h those of sensual pisbinn are the labt 
and worbt Dante follows in the foolstei>s of lioDaventura(S/(C»/*MM it I' M i. 

IV As elsewhere, Dante mingles, with 1 uaioii which to us seems strange, hut whir h was 
natural to him, the lessons of elassicil mythology with thost of the (iOsjkI Di in 1 s hol> 
horror when she discovered the fall of Heftce (— Calhsiu), who had been seduced by Jupiter, 
marked her out also as the ideal of a pure womanhood {.M^t it 44i-’465) One line of that 
paxsdge was, it may be, prominent in Dante s thoughts — 

lieu quam dtjfficth at enmen mm frodert, t uUtt " 

In Par xxxi 3s we have another allusion to the same m>th 

*1 he spints recall the examples, not only of the purity of an ascetic, but of those who, 
in the obsenance of the divine law, naxl xhown that marriage ah>o hob lU ideal of choxuty, 
both for man and woman 
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And this tune is enough, I trow, to last. 

Through all the tune they suffer in the fire , 
'With such care and such diet is effaced. 

As need is, the last wound of ill desire 


CAN 20 XXVI 


Th Sini of Zuit—Omdo Gmmcellt—Atnavld Pamd 

"Whilb on the margin onwanl thus ue went 
In single file, my Mister ofti n spake 
“ Take h< ed , for good be this admonishment ” 

On my right shoulder then the snnheams brike. 

And uith then ra}a changed all the western sk), - 
And bade the azure a new whiteness take , 

And with my shadow ruddier yet did I 

Mike the flame glow , and then that portent new 
Full many shades I saw, in passing, e} e 
And this led them fresh converse to pursue, lo 

bpe ikiiig of me, and thus their words did frame 
To say “ In this no body false we view ” 

Then, towards me turning, certain of them camo 
Fai as they could, yet eier with due cire 
Lest they should pass beyond tin burning flame i 

“ 0 thou w ho, not, perchance, through sloth, dost f in* 

Behind the otheis, but through roverenoe. 

Answer to mo avho thirst in this fire’s glare , 

Kor to me only must thou speech di'-pense. 

For all thou si e’st Ihiist moie thy wonls to hear 
Than for cool sticain doth ^Btliiop’s parched sense 


Ihe li«t wyund is th t of sroNuai k ire — the P still unefTaced on Dintes brow 
J 1 e scon-hin^ hre and the h>niis *tre the regimen wl ch work 3ut the patit-nt ture * 

I 9 Ihe description 3 f dawn m'lybe compared with C ii 6-9 Both seen to tell of one 
whowe habit of soul it was to watch fur the morning 

10 Comp C \ 3S We note the keen e>e of tbc ol sener of 'll! phenomeni of light Ihe 

shadow f ilUng 01 flame is c seen it it full outl ne but it make the flame seem redder 
t he Spirits 111 the fire are eons louh of thu and feel that it eomeb from a body which ib onlike 
their own 

U ibe souls will not interrupt tlieir promsa to purity even for a moment but ate eager to 
know how it u that Dante s bod} easts a shadow 
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Tell us how ’tis thou dost thyself uprear 

As wall against the sun, as though not yet 
Thou didst within the net of death appear?” 

So one then spake, and I had straightway set 
Afjself to show it, had I not been led 
To gaze on wonder new Uiat mine eyes met , 

For through the mid-path, glowing fiery red, 

A troop look, face to face with them, their waj , 

Which made me gaze jet more astomshM. so 

Tlien on each side 1 saw each shade display 

^[ulIi haste, and each to kiss the other sped, 

Xor made, content with greeting brief, delay. 

So oft, within their dusk-brown liost, proceed 

This ant and th.it, till muzzle muzzle meet, i 

Spjing their way, or how afiaiis succeed 
Soon as they cease each other thus to greet. 

Ere the fir^t step they take m sciiamto way. 

Each to outoiy the uthci’s voice is fleet 
Lo ' ScHlmn and (iomorrah,” these did say , 

The other, “ In the cow went I’asiphh, 

That so the bull might do its wanton play ” 

And then as cranes which this and that nay flee, 

Ur to Kipliman lulls or parched sand, 

From frost these, sun those, seeking to be ircc, < • 

One troop dcpait.'., comes on the other baud. 

And turn in bitter team to their first song. 

And to the cry their several sms demand , 

And, as before, they did abound me throng, 

The very same \i ho came with their reciuest, "> 

'With looks liiat told how tliey to liear did long 

1 he kiss which is part of the nracess of Krowiofc punly rauht Ik thou{;ht of as after t}i« 
pattern of the kiss of peace, the kiss of charity xvi i6, i C#r avi 20 1 /W v 14, 

ct al ) What liod been tlie expression and the bUiuulus uf uupun. desire was now the kiss of 
chaste afTection 

ihe similitude may have grown out of ibe poet s own keen bolnts of ohserv Jion, but 
parallels present themselves in n iv 404, Met vii 624-6.16 I me |6 s«ms ilinost to 
anticipate Huber ur hu- julin laubbock, or the xtrikuig paxuige on ants tu Ka;i s IJymnethto 
{Pt^Frks,iH 11 - 13 ) 

^ llie words point to the extreniest form of delasereent xix , // xu za, 13), to 

which all sensual passion tends, brutolisuig tiio*K who yield to u Comii. L 6a 
^ For the RiplueanMouoLuuu^prohaUy the Ural chain, sec Virgil, 1 s4o>iv 518 As 

a fact in natural huitory, cranes would hardly be seen at the wiue tunc fl>ing in op|*ostib 
directions, but each of the two bands of spints so moving brought hack to hia mnd the 
picture uf suji a fliglu Comp. C. xx.iv 64, J/.v 4Ck 
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And I, 'who twice had aeen their eager quest, 

Began to speak • “ O liappy sonli, secure, 

Whene’er it come, of state of peaceful rest, 

Kor as a timely fruit nor premature, 

My limbs are yonder left, but hero with mo 
They with their blood and jointed frame endure 
I'rom hence I climb, no longer blind to bo , 

A gracious Lady gives that grace on high , 

Thus through your world I bear inoiUlity. 

So may your greatest longmg satisfy 

Itself full soon, and may ye that Heaven gam 
Which, filled with love, expands through widest sky. 
Tell me, that I on paper wnte it plain. 

Who je may be, and who that mnltitnde S' 

Which, to your back turned, turns its back again J ” 

Not otherwise the mountaineer, subdued 

By wonder, dazed and silent, looks around. 

If, rough and rustic, he m towns intrude. 

Than every spint then in mien was found ; ?o 

But when they were from that amazement freed, 

Which in high hearts soon ceases to astound, 

“ 0 blest art thou who in our coasts dost read,” 

Resumed he then who first had made request, 

“ Full proof how men to better hfe proceed ! r. 

The troop that comes not with us have transgressed 
In that which brought of old on C-ssar's ear 
The cry of ‘ Queen ' ' his triumph to molest ; 

Therefoie their cry of ‘ Sodom ' ’ thou dost hear. 

As they dcjiart, in words of self-dcspite, m 

And by their shame the fire make more severe 

63 U it heem str&nite that sui^t should be spoken of sou\« stained with buch sms, we 
may rememlier St Paul b ** Such were some of ymi (i Cer vt zi) 

39 The ** gracious lady ’ is not Beatrice, but the Blesbed Virgin (// 11 94). 

<9 1 he empyrean, which lies outside the phnetary and cryst'ilhne spheres, and in its perfect 
calm lb thought of as the home of the ble^d u 4 , Aquin 1 70 j, 103 a). 

94 1 he request implies (1) that the penitents should not shrink from the open confession of 
their sin , (a) that Dante’s wish is to make known 011 earth, for the comfort ^ their fnendb, 
that they are on their way to Paradise 

The sin of the one company is told in all plainness of speech Line n refers to the 
scandalous stones which were told of Caesars youth m the court of Nicomeueb of Bithynia, 
and of which the rude jests of soldierb and benatorb at timeb reminded hizn (bueton /u/ 
Cers c 49)> 
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The sin that stains us ivas liermaphiodite , 

But because we broke through all human law, 

Following, like beasts, each passing appetite. 

In very scoru of self, as we withdraw, a. 

We speak her name whom bestial lust did call 
Within the wooden monster’s bestial maw 
Now knowest thou our acts and whence our fall , 

If thou our names wonldst know and wlio we are, 

Theie IS not time, nor do T know them alL j> 

Hut if thou wish I mil mjbclf declaic • 

I Guido Uumicelli am, and so 

Am cleansed, because I mourned while death was far ” 
E’en as they were svlio in Lycurgus’ woe 

Bushed, those two sons, their mother to behold, >■ 

So did I, — but so far I did not go. 

When I thus heard lus name who was of old 

My sire and theirs, my country’s nobler men. 

Skilled to use love ihjmes sweet and manifold. 

Nor hearing aught nor speaking, sorrowing then, m 

Long tune I walked with gaze upon him bent. 

The file still hindering near approach, and when 


The stiange word'i have kd to many conjectures some of them taking us int > n chimlier 
of horrors, like (hose of C if rt c A sinifiler explaiucion is •tiso the true r J he sui dt senhed 
IS th*it of iiuural passt m is contristed with unimur.U the sin of Herm ^ and Aphrodite, the 
tsfH.s of m lie and feniak ( mUtruuc p*iterqnc, AM iv 990), of ['lolo and I* r'lnccsca but 
tne nntur*il passon is illicitly indulgeu, Iwtaks through the restraints of reason and of the 
laws that irc nitant for m in as having t higher life than beasts, and ihert-fun. 1 1 omts ob 
simply animal as the dcgridation uidicated b> the name which they repeat as a confession 
that they too liad acted as brule lieasls ih^ have no understanding l}ic Marriage Ser 
vice Evhortation, from which thyse words arc taken, sets foith the ideal of the tr e relation of 
the man and the woman which lust desecrates Comp Pet Lomb Senf/ iv </ it 36-42 , 
Aquin SuM//i n 251-156 

1 he rest of the C auto has the interest of being a fuller contribution to Dnnlc s mental 
autobiograph} ffbr his spiritual confessions see C xxx , xxxt ) (h in we find elsewhere 
Ouido Ouinicelli cua. 1250, d 1276) was a scholar, priest, poet of Bologna I>inte 
names him in P* 7 1 15 as the greatest of the liologneae poets (comp C xi 07), and in 
a V too reproduces the leading thought of one his ConsMi— 

" Al CQTgtnttl rtpara Amort 

Here he recognises him as his master in poetry Cenp Fannel 1 262, Rtm Ant p s86 
M The story of the sons of I ycurgus, 1 hoas and Jsunmus, comes from Statius ( ThtA v 721 
et ttq ) and 1 :^ been already referred to (C xxu iia) Iney recognised their mother in an 
unlooked for meeting, and then — 

“ Ptr ttla manusqtit 

Jrruerunt, mairtmgu* avxdu compUxiims ambo 
DtrtfmntJlenieM altffnxqut ftetora mutant 

So Dante says he acted when he knew that he stood in the presence of his instructor and 
father in the poet 5 art 

The poet had, it would seem, conquered Uw pride which had once W him to exalt him 
self, and now looks back on the singers of the past as better than himself Ihe words con 
firm the view which I have taken or C xi 99 It may be that in specifying ' love rh^es 
as the things in which he walked tn their steps, there u a latent consciwsness that he was 
now treading the avta Pitrtdum loca, in which none had gone before him 
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My look had fed on him with full content, 

I gave myself to render service due, 

With that assurance which commands assent. los 

And he to me . “ Thou leav’st such traces true 
In me from what I hoar, and all so clear, 

That Lethe cannot hlot nor dim their hue , 

Ihit if thy words the very truth did swear. 

Tell 1110 the reason why thou now dost show ii» 

Ly look and word thou boldest me so deal 1 ” 

And I to him ■ ‘‘ Thy songs, that sweetly flow. 

Which, long ns this our modern use shall last, 

Shall still endear the ink that made them gion.” 

“O hrothcr,” said he, pointing as one passed, in 

“ He, whom with liiigcr I ni.irk out to thee, 

Mo in the craft of mother speech Bur]>assud , 

111 songs of love and prose romances he 

Surpassed them all , let thou the babblers say 
They give the Limousin the victory , i» 

To clamour more than truth they homage pay, 

And thus it 18 they form their estimate 
Ere art and reason find to tliem then w ay 
So many did of old Guittone rate , 

How tins voice and now that piaised him alone, nr. 
Till truth had with the many greater weight. 

Huw, if to thee such special grace be sliown 

That thou hast leave that cloister-home to gam 
Where Christ as abbot of the house is known, 

lU The “ modern use ' is th'it of writing in the Vrovtiipil or It iliaii, of 

which there h id iK-cn no examples till «tUtiu one hundred and fifty years of l>inte s time {k A 
i .15) I’lvrdcllc \ ix«e(/f xm ^6) wIh> flourished in i* redenck 11 s court at Palermo, the 
hmperor himself also being a jioct, wa one of the earliest of the Sicilian sUiool 
11** (vuinicelli nUn h'ls learnt the lesson of hunuhij, and points to Ainauld Daniel as a 
greater poet tliaii himself Aniauld, as thv moiiicI sbons, wis a Pruven^tl poet j)ante 
{y A 11 jo) looks to luin 'ilso as his mnster, 'ind Fttnri.h(yp/ iv 40-42) places him 

Among the foremost jmetsof his time He uas said to have been the inventor of the Seiitna, 
perhaps of the JitsAhima also Sirtcen of his Caw*(;f*/ have come donn to us(i)ier Iroub 
pp 344-1^0) He also wrote i rom'imeof l^incclot of tht Utke, which ma> liave been that 
rt id by Paolo and Fiancesca (// v 107) Ihe fact th a he and Gumiccili ore fbund ui t)us 
(.iicle ^owfs that they were nut fae from the sensual vices of their time 
ISO Ihe Limousin is Gerard de Bornello of Limoges, or rather, perhips, of the province 
1 imotisin, l>ing to the wtst of Auvergne, of whom Dante speaks (/ / u .i) as being, like 

lunistlf, the “poet of righteousness, Amwld being the poet of lose, and tis standing, in 
Dante h estimate, on a higher level as a writer 

llie poet pa«se< judgment, os in C xxiv sB-do, on thecntics whofollowed, not the true 
rules of art, but the fashion of the day 

IM Guittone of Arezso is named as another instance of misplaced praise. Comp C 

XXIV 56. 
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Sny for me there one Paternoster plain, 1,0 

So far as m this world of ours we need, 

Where power to sin no longer doth remain.” 

And then, as if perchance lus place to cede 
To one behind, he vanished in tho flame. 

Like fish that to tho water’s depth recede. n- 

l^igh unto him he pointed at 1 came. 

And said niy heart was longing to enfold, 

In homo that gave it welcome, that his name 
Then ho began fiee siiccch with me to hold 

“ So plea^ea mo thy courteous rDipicst, mi 

I neither can nor will leave that untold. 

Ainauld am I, who smg, with gnof opi>rest. 

All iny past folly, ns now meets thmo eye, 

And J030US see befoie mo hojie’s day blest 
And now J piay thee, by tho Virtno high » ■ 

That leads thee to the summit of tho stairs, 

111 duo time think thou of my agony ” 

Thou to the cleansing lire lus form repairs. 


CANTO XXVII. 


Tlu Jicry Furnace — The Slumber on the Mowutuin — The Viaiou of 
Ltah — VtiyiTji FarcuAI 


Lven as when he darts his earliest rais 

There wheio lus Iilaku shed for us Ills blooil. 
While Ebro’s stream ’noath lofty Libra staj s. 


The cloister of whuh Christ is aW»ot is, of <owrsc, Parailise It is rharac*eristi(. of 
Dante that he sees in the ideal ptUtsni of iiionastu luc, in spat ol its actU4il coriupiioiis, liic 
earthly type of the toniniutiiun ot saints. Comp /*ar xi 99 

*** T he limitation is that already indicated m C xl 1 he souls in Purgitory InJ no need 
of th^ piayei " Lead us not into temptation 

Iht words of Aruauld in the onpnal are given m Provencal As might he ixpectcd in 
Italian copyists ignoiant of that lansiiage, the MSS al<ound in s iriaiujiis and erruis. the 
version 1 nave given is bised upon the text given by Srtirf hom Dier /rvuff p ■547 line 
V /ml 147, tempt ar for iem^ de, would give, *' 1 hiiik thou on me to soothe my igoiiy 
Another in 1 146 gives, “ Which guides thrt without cold or stt,rehiiiK airs , but ih it is at 
variance with what follows 111 C xxvw lhe‘*i>ast folly ot 1 143 is the sensuality which 
Aniauld was now expiating 


J It was sunrise at Jerusalem, sunset on the Mountain of Purgatory, noon (the Nones rf the 
Church** day, 1 « , la to 3) on the Ganges, raulnight on the Lbro i lit two Utter points are 
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TUB FIERY FURNACE 
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And Ganges feels its heat at noon renewed. 

So stood the sun , and thus the day was o’er, s 

When God’s great angel glad before us stood 
Outside the flame, toward the edge he bore, 

And tlien " Beat i mundo cm dp ” sang, 

With voice that had of life than onr’s far raoie 
And then, “No iiath ii hen, unless the pang n 

Of fire ye feel, O holj souls , pass on, 

Not deaf to that clear song that >ondci lang ” 

So spake he, as iiioie near appioach w e won , 

AVliorcforo 1 then became, when him I hoard. 

As one who in a st pulthie is tliiown i 

Then I bent forwanl, with clasped hands upreared, 

On the fire garing, picturing in my mind 
Men’s bodies I had seen all burnt and “-eared 
And then towards me my good Guidis intlined, 

And Viigil said, “My son, here pain ni ly be, m 

And torment, but death hero thou shalt not find 
llcthink thee, yea, bethink thee , if in mo 

Thou, e’on on Geryon, foundest trusty guide, 

What slull 1 do now God more near I see ? 

Le well assured that, should'st thou hero abido s 

Within tills womb of flame a thousand year, 

No loss of o’on one hair should thee bctido , 

And if porclnnoo to cheat thee I appear. 

Draw nigh and with thuie hands the trial make 
I’pon the gaimeiit’s fringe that thou dost wear ■» 


^koned by ihe poet <t>trnnomtr te go* etet and west respectively from Jerusalem W e see 
J > mte, as it M^re with his sph«rt b^fire him 1 or the existence of suth glolxsS in the xith 
century see pp 104-114 Ihere is perhaps as Peter Dame notes 1 symbolic 

meaning in the fact that the dissipUnc Lomes at the hour so often given to the worLb of 
darkncM 


• 1 here are two angels on the last c ircle of the Mountain one the Angel of Punty on the 
nearer side of the flame, the other (1 55) on the flirthcr side the Warden of the c irthly Paradise 

» We need to eupply the completion of the beatitude of Mait \ 8, ‘ Quta Deum 
r tatbunt, and that % tsion comes only through the cleinsing fire 


Flesh and spint guai! before the fier> ordeal even more than they had done in C xx 
iV> and the pilgrim is as one dead at the bare thought He had seen heretics trutors 
comers ^ssibly Capocchio in lagt // x\ix 136) perish it the stake md shuddered at the 
sight Wc remunber that that was the puwshmuit to which he himself had been condemned 
{/•rat f P p 159) He is comforted with the thought that the fire burns but does not 
consume that U leads not to death, but life !• ven human wisdom as represented in Virgil 
W often tned and never found wanting, would counsel such a risk for the great gam beyond' 
rorOerjonsee/f xvii 91 We note the emphasized iteration of 11 a», 31 
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Foisake all fear, yea, every fear foisake ; 

Turn thee to it, and enter free from care ” 

I stood, nor did as guide my conscience take 
And wlien he saw me fixed and hard stand theiu, 

A little vexed, ho said, “Now look, my son, 1 

This wall parts thee fiom Neatiico fan ” 

As P) ramus the name of Thisho won 

To ope his c}es in death and look on her, 

Tlion when the mullierry grew veimilion. 

So then, my haidncss melted, did 1 stir 1 

Myself to my w ise Leader at the name 
Which evei in my mind wells full and clear 
And then he shook his head, and sjieeeh thus came 

“What I would we hdt?” while on his face there plaied 
A smile, as at a hoy whom fruit doth tanic. 

Then to the lire he foremost went and prayed 

That Statins, following me, would come the 1 1st, 

For he till tlieii lonj; sjiaee between us made 
When I reached it, 1 could mjself have cast 

In molten glass to cool mine agony, w 

Tlio fire was there so measureless and vast 
Then my sweet Father, as to comfort me. 

Went on, of Beatrice speaking still, 

S lying, “L’en now I scorn her eyes to sjo ” 

For guide we had a voice ailiose song did trill r 

From thence, and we, on it alone intent, 

Came forth where rose the steep side of the hal 


M We enter on the first of i senes of self revelations Of all the sins to which he had 
yielded that from which he wai< now to l« cleaiuied was the one be found it hardest t> 
renounce 7 he conflict, the anguish seemed too temble to bear 
SB What conscience could not do was wrought b}' the name of Beatnrt as at once rci iviiit, 
the memories of the J tta ^ u<ra the fi st unpre ons of the ho) of nine sn I emb«. dying in 
her transfiguration the image of celestial wisdom Ihe last sin the sui thit most easily 
beset him, must be conquered before he could gam hal vision of bcaut> 

For Pyramus and IhisbeseeA/W »v sS'-ififi It is hard for us *iih Bottom the Weaver 
m our minus to understand how the sior> could aflect a mud like Dai ic s He houcvei 
had no sue h associations I he legend ran that the fruit of the iimtbcrr> h id before been 
white and changed to purple with the H x>d of the lovers 
^ The comparison was a favourite one^C xaiv io6 Cent i' **) D would be worth 
while to collect all Dante b studies of child life Comp C xaxi 64 
W The mortal Beatrice whom Dante remembered the traiisligured Beatrice whom he 
identifies with Heavenly Wi^um ire indiwlubly bic ided 1 ul it indicates a so/iicwlMt 
prosaic east of mind to see as many commentators do in the ryes of Beatrice nothing but 
the demonstrations philosophy Bven the poet s allegunsing an ilysis ^ his own verse 
(Cota 11 x6) when the glow or inspiration had passed away is scarcely a sufficient auLhwily 
for such a limitation xhe flames efface, it would seem the last P from Dante b brow 2 he 
lust of the flesh u conquered and the purtfication is complete 
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“ Vemte, hmedicti Faina," sent 

That voice, from out a light so dazzling clear 
My power to gaze was all o'erpowered and spent. » 
“The sun declines , ” it added, “ oi e is near , 

Linger ye not, but hasten on your way, 

"While yet in western skies no dark appear ” 

TIiu jiathway thiough the rock straight upiiaid la}'. 

In such direction that I cast before <» 

The shadow from the sun’s now sinking rny , 

And a few stairs our footsteps travelled o'er, 

AVhen by the shadow that had vanished quite 
I and iiiy sages knew how daylight woie 
And ere, through all its fulness infinite, i» 

The horizon gave but one unvaried hue, 

And all her gifts had been jioiired out by Xight, 

I'ach on a stair as bed ourselves we threw , 

I’or the hill’s nature slioweil itself of might 
Our strengtli, nut will, for climbing to subdue 
As arc the goats that on the mountain height, 

Ere they are fed, full wild, and wanton bound, 

Then, tame and still, to chew the cud delight, 

Hushed in the shade, while all is glare around, 

"Watched by the shepherd, who upon his rod w 

Leans, and, so leaning, keeps them safe and sound , 

And as the goatherd, outside his abode. 

Doth by Ins slumbenng flock his night-watch keep, 
Guaidiiig lust beast of prey should make inroad, 

Ko u ere wo three seen then in silence deep, m 

1 as the goat, and eke os goatherds they 
On cither side hemmed in liy craggy steep, 

1 he beatitwle of 1 /«// xw ^ (wc have panted beyond thone of ATaii v ) comen from 
the Ups of an angel of greater glory than any titat have yet ui>peared 

1 he coming on of rnghtfull, the wcaiinos and sleepof the pilgrim while his companions 
remain watching, answer, if 1 mist ike ik/I, to the loul s need of rest after the jtrc'it crisis of 
LUiiversion It was igainst the law of the Mountain to ascend liy night Ihr apintual 
ascent called for the open eye and the cUar light of Heaven 

M The thought implied la that Dante alone felt the burning power of the fire Virgtl waa 
lieyond the reaui of any purification Stattiu hod completed his purihcation in a lower circle 
<C XXI 67). and needed nothing further lliey therefore needed no repose, and could watch 
over their orother poet It le noteworthy (hat Dante, with the words of Matt xxv 3T>46 
fresih in his memory, compares himself not to the sheep, but to the goat. We are reminded of 
the picture of the Good shepherd in the Cautcomhe, in which He appeal^ oe bearing a goat 
upon H» ihottlder 
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Little we saw of what beyond us lay, 

But through that little I beheld each star, 

Larger than is their wont, with brighter ray m 

Thus chewing thought’s cud, seeing them afar. 

Sleep fell on me, that sleep that knows full oft 
Tidings of things to come ere yet they are 
Then in that hour, I deem, when shone aloft 

Uii tlio oast hill-side Cythcrea fair, a 

"Who ever burns with Are of passion soft , 

A lady young and comely saw I there 

In that my dream, and gathering flowers she came 
Through a greeli field, and tlius sang sweetest air 
“Know thou, whoe’er dost seek to know my name, lo 

That I am Leah, and fair hands 1 ply 
To inaku ni} self ,i gatlaiid with the same , 

I deck myself that in the mirror I 

May joy to gaze ; my sister Rachel, she 
All day unceasing doth her mirror eye 105 

She those her beauteous eyes still longs to see, 

As I with busy fingers to adorn , 

Sight jileases her, and active w orkiiig mo ” 

And now, through brightness that precedes tlio morn. 

Winch shines more welcome on the pilgnms’ head im 
As they repose them near their journey’s bourn. 


W The thought nuy ti ivc comt, Aom (h<. drbcnptton given hyM irco 1 *oJ<?or other (iiveMris 
of the Stars as seen in the night of the tropu,s (see Hiimliuldt, ( mmm, i :u> ft eil liuhii) 
i hat bckonicb a parable of tlii. s.lsaicr stsion of things huivrnly found in the sereiirr cliiiii. of 
a completed purity 

l*hc phrase is rcpiatcd from I 76 The bgnntive u«*t, ** rhewing the cud of tseet nnd 
bitter fmoy does not iKciir in any of Civounti. putts, ImL riL may hnvu dtn%ed it 

from Cic n 12, 2, or August t I aust n^otanyof the media- val mter}>rcteis of /.cz' 
XI 3 Comp C XVI 99 

Comp C ix 16-^1 , // XXVI 7 llte hour, as seen in I 95, was near d<iwn, when 
Cytherea \eiius — ilic morning star) wik seen in the eastern honron The morning 
dream is, as in C ix 19-.14, a prophecy rapidly to b( fulfilled 
^ l-ieidi appears, not Oh she was at death, but m the beauty of her youth, in arcordnnee 
with the thought of Aquinas that ‘'aMiws lU 4^ 9) 

In the symbolism of medueval writers, wecially prominent in (sregory I (^Ma^n Mor 
vu a8 , Horn 14 tn huh ), l.eah and KaJiet were in ihc Old 1 esLaRit.i)t, "is Martha and 
Mary lu the New Testament, symlxils respectively of the life of at lion and of that of contem 
plation Standing parallel to them, but on u somewhat higher Itvef. are Matilda ind 
ilcatncc Leah gathers Bowers for her own blameless dclii,ht (aw / gives fiiMetc, as 
though It were to please another, but has less amhonts), hnds, 1 r , her juy in the visible 
beauties of creation, and approximates to the contemplative iiA ni the n fle x conscioijwess oi 
her joy (Caa?-' iv 22, and Knskin, JU F tti 2*4) Rachel leaves tht woibs of the Creatoi, 
and g^eh evermore at her Mirror, which ts ( 3 ou, in which she l>ehoids her own nature glori 
fied and transfigured 

The eyes of Rachel are her thoughts, her ideas, and these she contemplates m the 
mirror, as the ideas, in the platonic senbe, of Ood. llie worUx admit, however, of the Knder* 
ing vnth her beauteous eyes.” 
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On every side around the darkness fled, 

And my sleep with it, wherefore I arose, 

Seeing my great Masters risen from their bed. 

“ That sweetest fruit, for which man’s craving goes ir> 

In search, on many a branch of many a tree. 

This day thy hunger with full peace shall close ” 

Such words did Virgil, turning, speak to me. 

And never were there gifts of worthiest fame 
With which, like these, the soul well-pleased could be i» 
Snch longing upon longing on me came 

To rise above, that each step of tlie way 
I felt my wings grow to bear up my frame 
And when the wiiolo ascent below us lay. 

And we stood where no step upmouuteth lughcr, is 
Virgil on mo his eyes intent did stay, 

And said, “ The temporal and the eternal fire 
Thou hast beheld, my son, and hast attained 
Where to see farther I may not aspire 
To bring thee here my skill and art I’ve strained , i» 

Now lot thy pleasure take the true guide’s place , 

In steep paths, strait paths, thou’rt no more detained, 
Behold the sun, which shines upon thy face ; 

See the green grass, the flowers, the tender trees, 

Which this fair land brmgs forth itsidf to grace. iw 
Until shall come, now bright with thoughts at case. 

The eyes which, weepmg, led mo thee to seek. 

Thou mayst sit still or wander among these. 


1 })« “ sweetest frwt ' is none other than supreme ^ood the l>eatttude of the eternal life, 
wnu.h IS now within the reach of the *«oul punhcd from the la^i trice of sensu il evil Men 
seek It on many trees, but it grgw» oi»l> lu the ParatU^e of OoU u 7 , C xvt go , Conv 
IV la). 

127 Virgil’s prediction (C xii lai) was at lost fulfilled Comp the expansion of the 
thought in Par xviii 33^3 

128 We can searcelv fail to enter into Dante’s thoughts as he parted mentally from the 

faithful c ompAtiioii of liis ideal pilgnm^ige Human a isdom had done its utmost in leading 
the pilgrim to the threshold of his home Ihe description of the scene finds Us fulfil 
ment in the earthly Paradise whieli DAiiie is about to enter Ilut it is a\Lo obviously 
symbolic in all its parts , the sun w the Divme Presence, the Sun of Righieousnew , the floweis 
and trees arc the creation as the work of O id, seen onee more, as Ldm was seen, to be “ very 
good (Gm. 1 31) “ Pleasure," whieh le.«ls astray ui things earthly, is here a safe guide 

and the pilgrim may walk among them at his will * 

The personal and symbolic elements are again blended The eyes of Beatrice are 
thosewhich had wept over Dante’s fall , they are also divine truths, m which, as of old, in the 
eyes of the hving m^en, he wiU find a gieater joy than in any visible brn nty 
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Look not for tno to signal ox to speak ; 

Free, upright, healthy is thine own will now, uo 

And not to do as it commands wore weak , 

So, crowned and mitred, o’er thyself rule thou ” 


CANTO XXVIII. 

The EartHy Paradi8e~Matilda — The Tieo Jiiiere^Zcthe and Kttnoe 

Eageh, Within it and around, each way 

To search that licavonly forest dense and grcpii, 

That tempeml to mine eyes the now-hom daj , 

Waiting no inoio where I till then had been 

Upon the bank, I went on slowly, slow, s 

0 er ground which fragrance hn'athed through all the scene , 
And a sweet breeze towards me then did blow 
With calm unvarj'ing course upon niy face, 

Not with more force than gentlest wind doth show. 
Thereat the leaves, set trembling all apace, n 

Bent themselves, one and all, towards the side 
Where its first shade the Holy Hill doth trace , 

Yet from the upright swerved they not aside 
So far that any birds upon tlic spray 
Ceased by their wonted taskwork to abide, ii 


'<8 The HKWt n'ltuT'il intenircUtion w that I>^te now takes his jtlare among those who arc 
“kings and priLsU unto (vod (i /V/ n 9 Arr' 1 6, v m) Diflicukich have be(.ti raisul 
on the ground (j) that the mitre wa.sust.d in the Roman ntual forihcLorunationof in cmfioYir 
Otho, IS descnlwd as lioth i€mftiatus et mttratm (MibiU Mut Itat 11 401), and 
hence Scart urges that both words refer to civil and not ecclesiastical Aim tioiis. C)n the 
other hand, this may Ijc tiavcrsed by the fict that the word corona was used as rc]Uivalcnt to 
miim {D C A * V Mitre), so that both the wisrdh miaht icfer to the Episcopate On 
the whole, 1 adhere to what 1 have called the natural interjiretation i bar ini the sugKesiiun 
that the image may have been suggested by the corouation of Henry VII in the f bun h of 
St John I^tcran on St Peter s l)ay, Jiia It is, at least, probable that Oaiiic w is present 
at it, and eve^thing indicates that the closing Cantos of the i’urgatory were wnuen aixmt 
this period See Lt/e, c 7, and Irmer, on ihe ritual of the Lateran coronation (p 80) 

1.31 I'lie three poets And themselves on the boiders of the earthly Paradise Of the 
locality of that Paradise as in the centre of a vast w r in, o 1 tbe height of the Mountain of 
Cleansing, Ilante s conception is absolute!) unique M edixval geographers placed it cummoiily 
in the far Faist^ as in the Hereford Maffu Mundi (p xx ) Some, however, nmoiig them 
Brunetto fixed it m the north, Cosmns, liesond ibe ocean (.ubiiiibus, Wiien he 

neared the mouth of the Onnuiu, thought he was uj>pro.iching it (Irving, I olumb x 4, 
Banng (>ould, ( nrious Afytki, pp 

The picture of tlie heavenly lorcet etand^ out in marked contrast with that of the dreary 
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But, with full heart of joy, the breeze of day 

They welcomed now within tlieir leafy bower, 

Which to their sons^a made music deep to play. 

Like tliat which through the pine-wood runs each hour, 

From branch to branch, upon Chuasi’s shore, » 

When .^lus lets loose Sirocco’s power. 

Already had my alow steps led me o’er 

Such apace within the ancient wood, that I 
Where I had entered now discerned no more , 

And lo 1 to bar my progress, I descry ss 

A river on the left, whose rippling atieam 
Bent down tlie grass tliat to its banks grew nigh 
All waters here on earth men clearest deem 

Would seem to have some turbid taint untrue, 

Conijiarcd with that which nought to hide doth aoem, »> 
E’en though it flows on, brown and brown in hue. 

Beneath the eternal shailo where no\ cr sun 
Nor moon the darkness with their rays break tlirough 
My feet then halted, but mine eyes passed uii 

Beyond that little stream, that 1 might gaze S' 

On the flesh varied mayblooms one by one , 

And then I saw — as one sees witli amaze 
A sight so sudden in bewilderment 
Tliat eiery other thought the shock doth daze — 


wood of // 1 a Hcr« a\\ is bright, ftir, fngnnt Pintc wa^ at lea^t not the blave of 
u hit Kusktn describo (il/ /’ lu «. 14) the Xtalun dibhke of forest bteiiLiy 

to 1 have, with Scarf and others, taken the word as ftre, as derived from the I.Atin aura, 
not as from kora 1 he 1 titer would, of couisc, give '* the t.arly hours of d.iy 

^ Tile picture is diawii from the wide stretching pinr-woods (now, for the most part, 
blasted) ne tr Kavennn, which w is Uantes home duriug the Usl two yeuia of his life, and had 

E robably been visited before hr wrote the /*mr%atory Cbssis (iflcpwonls Chuissi) was the 
atin name of a town, now v uiishcd, which was ui Uir 5th u.ntur) the i>ort of Ravenna 1 he 
soft musical whispering of tin. wind through the f<m.st seems toliase tome to Diiiit. ssoul with 
apowercusooche which made n the tit tyiic of the brecre of P-iiadiw: 1 he Sirocco was the 
wind wfich blew fiom the. suuth>east ihc clasMcal student any (.ooijiare the descnption 
with that of the (>rove of Loluiius ^Soph (hJ Col iS'-i8, 

V JPhe nver, as we see in I 33, is I.«(be, the nver of forgetfulness, aliout which Dante had 
inquired in Jl xiv 131-136 Ihe ule.! is in pan borrowed from clissiuil mythology, hut 
Dante gives it a new sigiiificanti. m limiting us irtion to the n emor3 of past stus In 
assuming that to be the blessing given to the jiunfied soul, Daiiic, staiidiitg 'ilonc, as^sthylus 
did (Agum 73a) in his assertion of whnr he proclaimed ns a divine law, separates himself 
even from the teaching of Aquinas, who held Ihst the memory of sins remains even after 
repentance, though their burden and their guilt arc gone (S«WM in, S»/> 77 1) What, 
we ask, was the symbolic meaning of the trees that overshadowed l.«ihev Did it point to 
the law that it is in profound retirement that the soul hnds it> waj to the peace in which 
its past evil IS remembered no more? Wa» he writing out of the fuln^ of a per ws nfti 
experience? 
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A lady all alone, who, as she went, m 

Sang evennoTe, and gathered flower on flower. 

With whose bright hues her path was all besprent. 

“ 0 lady sweet, whom rays of love have power 
To warm, if I may trust to look and glance. 

Which bear their witness of the heart s rich dower, t 
0 may it please thee,” said I, “ to advance 

To this fair border where I’ve ta’en my post. 

That I to hear thy song have bcttci Lhance. 


^ The oet ^ drenm of I enh is fulfilled tn the viMon of the ladjr who now appear*; on the 
scene It is nat till C XKxiu tig that v>e are told as it were incidentally that her name is 
M itilda 1 le question why tlut name is given to her leads us to oiicof thb hardbst prubhius 
ofthL CiffttMA/ta on which many volumes have been written I content myself here with i 
brief epitome 

1 Matilda may be a purely ide'il character represenlinR the *ictive as oppoced t > the 
contempl itive life 'inswenne to no histoncU personality J hose wh > adopt tne theory that 
the Hcairice of the (.cmuttdta is also a pmely imiKinary pbrsoii naiunlly I ake this vilw 
J hey are howler few in numbers uiJ weak in Arguments the heretics of l)int(.an Jtitt.rpreta 
turn and m*iy safely be disregarded ^ Seturut jttdtcai orhu terramnt 1 heii theory, too 
even an their own diowing leaves the ehoiee of the name Matild t unAceounted f r 

3 Ihe cAHstntus of 'ihnost *111 the etrkest eommentat iis the primitive tr'idition of the 
Dante Chuich, identifieb the Matilda uf t\ l J*urgntory the famous C >untess who rule 1 
over I uc a Parma Reggio a id M uitua the fiieiid ind illy of Gregory Vlf in his warfAre 
with the Empire the 1 idy if ( anossa wh> witnessed Henry IV s humiliation who elo ed 
her life by ue]ueathing her territories to the See f R>me (Milm / C iv no 264) 
Cuntemporiry writers s)M.ak of hei AS of A nAcums beauty and eultis ited mind liter dm 
her endowments of chin hes and dbess ^ne seemed to the imirpnlers so ftr to represent 
fairly enough the aeCive life of whieh trie Matild i of the / ur^ators is the svml I 

3 On the other hat 1 the theory unnetits serious di^icultteb Would i>«uite the (/hibelliiie 
pot i have thus immort ill ed one who wab ideotihci) with the degrul ition of the 1 mpire the 
usurpati 11 f the 1 up icy ^ He dues not meutton Gregory Ml > why should he base given 
special honour to his ally? Would not her gdl of territorial domains to the Taj uy have 
seemed to him l> st tnd or the same fxiting as that ti C mstantine * {i( xu 115 ) Is there 
not a rertun want of congruiiy in e upliig together two peisonAgcs s> dineieiit iti their 
position as the great Countess and one onkiown to history like the dAUghtcr of ttleu 
Poitinari the wife of Simon de J trdi 

4 lhat doubt hAVing suggg^'ste 1 itself men began to look out foi itl r Matildas mire 

or less conspicuous and il eir claims have I een urged 1 y advoc ites wh > were conhdent th it 
they had found the tiue solution of the problem (a) Ihe hiiif rcss Matilda wife of Henry 
the howler She wts einspieucus alike for her beauty and her goodness m niblered to the 
sick and poor prepired their I uhs dressed their wounds (Sermonet i and (»aetani) She 
died at the age of eighty 111 g68 (/) St Matilda of HaeKcnbori a Benedict nun of the 

convent of Helpede mar rislclien (<f 1310) SbewroieawAk J)e ^(tntuuli Jitit tut 
eontaiiib thoughts sufficiently Dante like des ripct ms < f Paradise the vision of Go 1 and the 
like — Co justify the inference that the poet may have read it (J ubin Bothmer) (r) Matilda, 
a Beguine of Magdeburg (</ 1299) who wrote a treatise on the cHluent Laght of thr God 
head, aUo more or less Dante like in thought with its visions of the pains of Hell ani 
Purgatory of the Virgin and the Saints (Pix^cr) Special monographs over and ahose the 
notes in commentaries are found in the volumes m the Otatl* by Barlow (11 331J Boehincr 
(m 101) Paquelin (tv xo^) Scartorzini (t> 411) 

1 cannot bring mysrlf to accept any of these hypotheses. It is c; le&tnn ible wheth^ the 
fame or the wo»s of the saintly ladies of Germany eould have reoehiHi ilante at VercM or 
Lucca or Ravenna Against (r) there is the special fact that it was no after I.>ante s manner^ 
to introduce into his Commedta persons who wore living at the assumed late of his 1111 
It tells against oil three that they do not correspond in rheiragenr their ascetic life with the 
Matilda of the Z urm/oo* chat they do nut tond on the same plane with Kiatrirr so as to le 
naturally associated with her ihe resemblances of thought on which stress is laid in theei e 
of (^) aim (c) ore not more th in might be f >and in any wnter> e jually familiar with tlie 
mystical teachers of the age such tg as Bonaventura Ri bird or Hugh de St Victor 

Scartazrini seems to me to have been on the right trai k the abs«nce«of the name not 
withstanding in looking for Matilda within tht circle of the fnends of Beatru e mentioned in 
the y N Ihere is a ntuess in her being aswciated m the eternal life wnth one who had 
her friend on earth which is laekii^ tn all the other hypotheses Here the two are 
emphatically on the some level, both tn their mortal and immortal life I cannot follow him, 
however, in the choice he has made from among the fiur ones of the Beatrice circle He 
VOL, I. T 
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MATILDA’S SONG. 
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Thou bringest to my thoughts the pleasant coast 

Where strayed Proserpine when hy fatal chance, co 
Lost by her mother, she her spring flowers lost.” 

Then, as fair lady, moving m the dance. 

Turns with her soles just lifted from the ground. 

And scarcely one foot forward doth advance. 

She among red and golden flowers turned round » 

To me, and with no other look she went 
Than downcast eyes of maid with meekness crowned. 
And now she gave my prayers their full content, 

So drawing near me, that her song’s sweet tone 
Came to me, and I gathered what it meant. « 

Soon as she came where o’er the bank had grown 
Plants with the waves of that fair nver wet, 

By special boon her eyes on me were thrown. 

I do not deem such glonous light was set 

Beneath the lids of Venus, when her son cs 

Transfixed her as he never had done yet 


identifier Matildt with the ladv of whom Dante telh uv in the ^ A’' (c 5) that he made her 
a " screen,' addrcsMng to her hi5 sonnets and consent in order that he might conceal hib u>n> 
turning passion for the true object of fits worship 1 own that I cannot find in the poems 
addressed to that lady anything that is specihcalfy appropriate enough to identify her with the 
Matilda of the Purf^tory, and there is no evidence that she was dead ui and I venture 
to suggest a different ulution If 1 may not dare to say Furtka where so many h«ive uttered 
the same cry before me, I submit that the new hypothesis is a key that fits the lockf a 
theory that includes all the phcnomen'i 

s r arly in the story of the F N Dante reconls the death of one who w is very dear to his 
btloved one He writes a sonnet ( S e) and a ballaia {B s) in her memory He is ccr 
tain that Che I^ord of Angels lus taken her to His jdory He descnlies her as of very gentle 
aspect , ' her " soul was gentle, ’ her semlilanoe *' mithe and cheerful {.gata 
Mk. was conspicuous for the love and courtesy adiich she showed to all He haoseen love 
incarnate m Beatrice weeping over her corpse He had shed tears himself As on the death 
of Beatrice he used the uo^s of /.amt i z, **How does the aty sit solitary that was full of 
people ' so on that of her friend he wrote from Lam 1 is, Behold and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow ’ ‘ Here, ii seems to me. is the very photograph of the Matilda we 
are in search of ss she meets us in the Purgataty w hat more natural thmi that Dante should 
transfigure the one friend is be had trsnsfiguitd and glorified the other , th it they should be 
to his idealising mind as the Martha and Mar> , the Leah and Rachel, of the Biblical typolo^ , 
that if in Beatrice, m ide more sad and meditative Iry her fnend s death, he saw the symbol of 
the wisdom which contcinpUtcs the Divine ideas, he should see in MstildaCI supply the miss« 
inj; link of name) the symbol of the more pnetieaJ wisdom which delights in occupying itself 
wulMhe works of the Cieitor ^ ] he two friends, * lovely and pleasant in their lives," were 
divide but a little while by death, and were found together in the Paradise of God, each 
with her special grace and characlerisnc charm 

M The whole descnption is tsken from JIM r 365-401, which determines the sense of the 
pnmavrm, which 1 have rendered " !4>riDg Bowers 

“ CelUcUjiortt iuntcir ctetdert rtmi^sts " 

The word seems to have been used especidly for the marguerite daisy, but in Par xxx 63 
U seems used, as here, for flowers generally Comp S xv 1 

^ The colours are probably symbolic, ** red of love, and “ golden ’ of purity 

V The eyes of Matilda are hardly less bright than those of Beatrice For the story of 
Veaus wounded by Cupid see Afe/ x 
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Erect, she smiled the other bank upon, 

Those fair flowers culling with her hands’ sweet art, 
Which without seed that region high hath won. 

By just three paces did the stream us part, to 

But Hellespont, where Xerxes crossed its wave, 

Still even now a curb for man’s proud heart, 

ITe’er from Leander suffered hate more grave, 

’Twixt Sestos and Abydos flowing strong, 

Than that from me, because no ford it gave. t' 

“Ye are new come,” so she began ere long, 

“And maybe, seeing I m this place smile. 

Chosen as home to whudi man’s race may throng. 

This wondenng springs from some distrust awlule , 

But the iisalm ' Deleetagti ’ pours its ray m 

To free thy mind from clouds that thee beguile. 

And thou, who art m front, and me didst pray, 

Speak if thou more wonldst hear, for I came nigh 
Ready for every question, doubt to stay." 

“ This stream,” I said, ‘‘and forest’s melody, w 

Clash in my mind with that my new-bom faith 
In what 1 hoard, of this the contrary.” 

Then, “ I will tell thee how is wrought,” she saitli, 

“ By its fit cause what doth thy wonder move. 

And clear the cloud that thee embarrassttb, w 

The Good Supremo, self-centred m its love. 

Made man as good, and gave this place of bliss 
As earnest of eternal peace above , 

** A^inC xxvu Onnp J/ir/ i 107* xo8 

*' f'^er fraf o'temum, fimeiHufut tepmUbut nuns, 

Mulcebant /ephyn natat nut stmiut floret 

70 The three step^ may indicate the ordeai^ of shame (C xxx 76-78), confession (C xxxi 
34-«<^ conversion (C xxxi 85 87), which have yet to be passed l>efore I rthe can be crossed 

7J_74 C«omp Herod vii for Xerxes pabsace of the Ueilebpont, and Ovid (i./ xu , 

Herotd xvii ) for the story of Leander 1 

77 1 he woi^k refer not to Heaven, but the outhl^ Paradise, Xb chosen for the first home 
of mao 

M Ihe reference to Ps xcii 4, singularly «-iniificai t as pointing to Matilda as the symlxil 
of the temper that delights in the creation ^jacturd) of God anu exults in the woi ks of His 
hands, in whose thoughts those works are counted of high esteem (magrufleasti), a.s con* 
trabted widi that of Me unwise who do not know or understand them Comp Ruskin, 
M P XU 14 I he psalm occurs in the Saturday Service for Laud& Verses ir, hive 
specially to be noted 

M The doubt expressed nses out of the words of Statius in C xxi 43*‘54, that in the 
Mountain of Cleansing there was neither ram nor dew no/ snow nor river 

^ The answer is found in the history of Paradise It was to be the earnest of sometning 
better than itself, even of the ** eternal peace It was placed high above all atmospher c 
disturbances that rise from the lower earM Ihe uniform current that Dante now felt came 
(from the standpoint of the Ptolemaic system) frem the revolution of the air, caused by that 
of the Pnmum MobtU^ which cominuiucatea its motioa to all the other ^[iheres. 
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THB BREEZE OF PARADISE, [pubo. o. xxnit. 


By his own fault here short abode was his , 

By his own fault, for weeping and dismay ts 

He honest laughter, pleasant mirth doth miss. 

And that the stir wherein the vapours play. 

That nse exhaling from the land and sea, 

And follow upon heat far as they may, 

Hay not on man discharge their enmity, i«> 

This mountain rises up so high to heaven. 

And from the point where it is barred is free 
How smee the an in steady course is driven. 

With the prime movement circling everywhere, 

TTnless the circle is at some point nven, tiu 

Upon this summit, rising m pure air. 

All free of contact, doth this motion smite, 

And through the forest dense wakes murmurs rare 
And smitten thus, the plants have wondrous might 

With virtue rare the breeze to impregnate, no 

And this, revolving, scatters it aright , 

And yonder earth, according to its state. 

Worthy in soil or dimato, divers trees 
Of diverse virtue then doth generate 
Thou ehould’st not deem thine eye a wonder secs, lu 

This being heard, when any plant may grow, 
dnd, without seed appearing, gam increase , 

And of this holy country thou shouldst know 
It 18, where thou art, full of every seed. 

And fruit has in it gathered not below. 

The stream thou sre’at doth not from source proceed 
Renewed from vapour by the cold congealed. 

Like nver that or gams or loses speed. 

But flows from fount that sure supply doth yield, 

Which just BO much regains by will of God us 

As it sends fortli, m twofold ways unsealed. 


Th« explanation is somewhat complicated, but the thought of the framework of the 
parable seems to be that the au* uimregnated with the seeds or seminal principles that are 
borne hy the plants which grow in Paradise, comes thence to the inhabited earth, and that 
where they find the good ground they take root and bring forth fruit worthy of their origin. 
Below the surface there is the corre^nduig thought that all truth and goodness in man's 
present state » but the survive of his primal state, »ie remnants of a lost blessedness. ** Arts* 
toCte,” as South (i u) putsjt, was ** but the rubbish of an Adam ' 
w 'Ike nature of the nver In lu twofold currents, as Lethe and Eunoe, is next explained 
Man must forget all past evil and remember only past good in order to return to Mi w 
of Eden 


POIIO. 0, MIX.] LETHE AND BUNOE. 

On this side it descends, with power endowed, 

Which takes from men the memory of their sin, 

On that, recalls to men each deed of good. 

So here it doth the name of Lethe win, iso 

And Eunoe there, and till men both shall taste, 

Will not to do its wondiooB work begm. 

All other saTonrs are by this surpassed , 

And though thy thirst e’en now be satisfied, 

So tliat I need not more to show tlioe haste, ur. 

Yet give I free corollary beside ; 

Nor that my speech will prove leas dear, I deem, 

If beyond promise with thee it abide. 

Those who of old indulged in poet’s theme 

Of golden age and its high happiness^ no 

Of this land had perchance Parnassian dream. 

Here innocence nan’s pnmal root did bless, 

Here ever Spring and every fruit abound , 

The nectar this which they to know profess.” 

And then I turned me, face and body, round us 

Upon my Bards, and saw that with a smile 
They of those last words well had heard the sound ; 

Then to that lady fair I turned awhile. 


CANTO XXIX. 

The ApoealufK of Qlory — The Seven Candltetieke— The ^our-on'l Twenti) 
hUiert — The Gryphon and the Chantd 

SiitoiKa like lady fair whom love doth sway, 

She carried on the dose of her disconise — 

“ Quorum peecata teeta, blest are they.” 

llie words point to the description of the golden an in Afef i 89 ef st>q , in which 
B'lnte finds a reminiscence or a dream of the Paradise of Xrtn 11 The bintlc of the noets 
(there is an infinite pathos in the smile of Virgil) was one of reLOgnitioii I hey had found 
the reality of which before they had only dreamt 
1 llie opening lines, as indeed the description of Matilda in C xxviu. 40*4^1 almost an 
echo of a souuei of Ciuido Cavalcanti, beginning 

** In Mfi h9teketiD trwm ^icrelia " 

There also the shepherdess walked alone 10 the wood, and 

CoMtavn comt/ohif xnnamorata." 

Assuming that the parallelism was not unconscioas, there is something specially touching, it 
^ma to me, ui Dsinte’b thub reproducing the thoughts of hts early friend and transhguring 
them with a new glory 

9 Pt xxxu. (one of the Psalms for Matui« on Tuesday m the Roman Breviary, as alto one 
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And e’en as nymphe ^rho take theii lonely conise 

Through foreet glades, desinng, this to shun, f 

And that to see, the full sun in his force, 

So then against the stream her steps went on 
Along the bank, and I, with equal pace. 

Following her dainty footsteps one by one. 

’Twizt us were not a hundred footsteps’ space, u 

When both the banks with equal tnm bent round. 

So that towards the east I turned my face 
Nor had we thus passed o’er much length of ground. 

When that fair lady wholly turned to mo, 

And said, “ My brother, look, and hear that sound.” is 
And lo ' a brightness shot all suddenly 

On every side throughout the forest vast. 

Such that I thought it lightning well might be , 
liut because lightning comes and then is past, 

And this, continuing, bnghtenod more and more, la 
“ What then is this!” said I in thought at last 
And through the luminous air the breezes boro 
Melodious sweetness, and a righteous zeal 
Made me the hardihood of Eve deplore, 

of the Seven Penitential Psalms) rightly follows on Ps xcu , as indic’iting the necessary ron> 
ditioii of the joy of which the latter the utterance Ihe m>u1 that is laden with the burden 
of Us sins lannot nghtly delight in the handia^rk of tht Creator So in P* xxxu itself the 
beatitude of the penitent ends in the joy and gladness of the pardoned 
4 As in C xxviii 40, the poet seems to stnve at reproducing all that he had ever seen in 
the old diys at i lorence, when, it may be, he had known the real Matilda, of womanly grace 
and dignity Is it loo much to conjecture that the picture is a renuoiscence, /loating before 
the mind s i.)e, of a gathering of some of the sixty fair ones of the ^ in Vallom- 

hrosa * Old he rememlier how he and she had walked on cither side the slreim of the 
Acqu I Bella, which flows through u, as they were doing now m the cloudland of his vision 
oil 4 tthcr side of 1 eihc ^ 

I lie term ' lirother * is applied t > Dante too often in the Pwrfpttory by other spirits (C 
iv 137, XI iia, XIII 94, ti al ) to allow us to hiy mudi stress on it , hut it surely tails in better 
with the theory of old scquointance than with the hypothesis that the speaker is a countess, 
an empress, or an abbess 

We enter on a new remon of the seer s vision, ob> lously the outcome of his studies of 
those of Ezekiel and bt John, as other p’uts of the poem had been of hia studies of Virgil, 
Ovid, Lucan, Statius In the grand old form of Crete {If xiv 103) we find, as it were, a 
prelude Co later aracalypCic scudiev And as before, studies lead to imitation— I had almost 
said to rivalry He matches his own strength with that of the seers of Chebar and Patmos 
as he h'ld done with that of the poets of the Roman empire But the work is not that of a 
mere mutator It is truer to say that the >tudies of the poet bring bdbre him new images 
and new thoughts, and that these, u the hour of vision, which in his case was often Uter^ly 
ecstatic, comlnneii themselves, almost without the exercise of hiII^ in his imagination Much 
of what follows was seen by him, if 1 mistake not, as we see thmgs m a dream, though it 
^terwards passed through the crucihle of the theologian and was mshioned by the graving- 
tool of the supreme artist 

ihe vision begins, like that of Etek 1 4-14, with a brightness as of lig htning, but not, 
like lightning, evanescent The whole forest is illumiiuted 
S3 The melody u the distant sound of the hymn of 1 85 

34.-31 In dwelling on the sin of Eve rather than on that of Adam (but see C, xxxii 37), 
Dante follows Aquinas (6 MWM u 9,163 4), as he follows St Paul(x/'zm u 14) Allhuvtn 
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'Who, while the heavens and earth obedient wheel, is 

A woman, by herself, bat newly made. 

Could not endure a veil should aught conceal ; 

Beneath which veil had she devoutly stayed, 

Full well might I those joys ineffable 
Long smee, and through long ages, mine have made ss 
And, as my steps among such first-fruits fell 
Of joys eternal, all my soul amazed. 

And eager still the sum of joys to swell. 

Before us, like a fire that bnghtly Uazed, 

The whole air glowed beneath the branches green, t> 
And the sweet sound to song distinct was raised. 

O holy virgins, if or hunger keen 

Or cold night watch for you were borne by me, 
btrong cause have I my wage to claim, I ween. 

Ifow IS it meet that Helieon moio free «> 

For me should flow, Urania lend her song, 

Things hard for thought, to dotlio m poesy 
A little farther on, through distance long 

That lay between our feet and where they were, 

(Seven trees of gold mocked us with semblance wrong, u 
But when I came so near that what they sliare 
In common, and so cheat the erring sense. 

Lost not through distance any mark it bare, 

'indcarth were setting in cxiRip]eofo}?edi«nre She ’t)i>nedisc7)>e}«J Mnning i lucifcrwas 
S'lid to have sinned on tht first day of her creaiiMi in htr imj Uient.e of the v^il whic.h cimw 
between her and i knowledgi* which y/is not good in 5 6) Hud she ’urepted that 
veil she would have entered into dU ihejo>$ of hden for a long life and these would hive 
been for her descendants but the n»tiurt the first h iits ( f lift etemdl Bel tl e c utwartl 
framework there lies the thought thic mm tempting the. liinitittionb of his ktio viedge, may 
attain to a vision of divine things if wt ich the attempt to iransi^iLss those limit vtions by dib 
obedience, eating the fruit of the knowledge of good and evil will only deprive him 
^ In\ ocitions of the Muses were an inheritance from classical poetry fC 1 8 // 11 ?) 
Here etresb is laid on Urania the Muse of heavenly jtoet^ as giving iW reijuired help 
Comp Miltons* Descend from Heasen, Urania I vii ^ 

^ The words apeuk of the night watches of the student, the vigils and the fasis whu h 
Imd endangered health and enfeebled sight (i oter m i 9, ^ \ c sj) So Milton 1 ad 
' outwatehed the ^<ir, and lost his sight m the service of nis uiuntry and the Muse 

a 4 /i&eeo may be either a tree or the mast of t ship I prefer the former Mark viii 
34 may have been in ]>aate s mind As the vtsiin nroaches the seeming trees ore seen to 
be seven candlestu^ the of the viMon m Art 1 la 1 here they stand for the 

seven Churclies of Asia here, in their combination with the four and twenty eiders and the 
four living creatures of iv 4 and 6, they arefrobil N S3mibols like the bcvenlampsof 
fire bummg before the throne, of the seven ss»riis of God » r , of the sevwfold gifts of the 
Spirit <Jsat *1. a), all the thi^ symbolisms coming fiom the seven branched c*ndlestick~ 
Itself probably a symbol of the tree of life— of Bxod xxv 37 1 his seems a more natural 

interpretation than that of Peter Dante, that the candelabra represent the seven ^raen of 
Church s ministry, or the seven sections o( the second paragraph of the Apostles Creed The 
son (if the CommenUiry be indeed hu) does not seem either in this instance, or in othersi 
to be a true interpreter of his father s mind 
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THB SBVES CANDLBSTICKS. o. xsa. 

The power whidi feed* the mind’s intellige&ee, 

Ferceiyed tbet they seven csndehkbta were, n 

And that the strain " Hotaitna / ” floated thence. 

Ahove them flamed their goodly order fair, 

More clear than lathe moon m sky serene, 

In her mid month and in the midnight air. 

Then, full of wonder great at what was seen, » 

I to good Tugil tnmed, and he replied, 

With face as much amazed as mine had been. 

Then back I looked, and those high wonders eyed. 

Which moved towards us so exceeding slow, 

That they outstnpped had been by new-made bride, ao 
The lady chid me “ Why this eager glow 
Only for those clear lamps of hving light, 

And look’s! thou not at what behind doth go ! ” 

And then I saw a troop arrayed in white 

Come after these, as gnides that led them on, a 

And never whiteness here was seen so bright. 

On my left flank the stream in glory shone. 

And my left side it mirrored back again. 

If I looked on it, as a glass had done. 

When on my bank I did such post attain to 

That now the nver only did us part. 

For better view I did my steps refram. 

And I beheld the flamelcts forward start, 

And o'er the air behind their colours shed ; 

Like pennons seemed tliey, floatmg each apart, ts 

1 ?*®* which cries Hosanoa ^ 'Save » ” but passing into the more general sense of 
Hail ’ Ps Lxviii 35, 36 , Jtfatt xxi 9, «/ ), comes from the four-and>twenty elders. 

W I have chosen *' order ' as the best equivalent for amtst, from German karmschi and 
so pashing through the senses of *' harness, ' ** armour,’ and " equipmeiit ” generally 

The wonderful % ision is ah mysierioue to VirgU os it was to Dante His wibdom has 
reached the end of its tether 

w The slowness of the procession maybe only an accident of the description, part of its 
dignity and majesty, as it would be in like processions upon earth, t g , that ^ the carrpeeto 
or battle^rof Itauon cities. It muyaho symbolise the slowness of the growth evolution 
of spiritual gifts tn their manifestation to the world 
“Matilda directs the seer’s attention to a yet greater sronder The impersonal graces of 
the Spiiit are les.s marvellous than their revealed human embodiments, the company of white* 
robeef ones iv 4) nhofollow the seien candlestiLks. 

“ At the risk of falling into the subtlety which is the besetting sin of commentators, 
1 venture to think chat we read between the lines the thoqghc that Lethe, the symM 
of the ultimate foig^etfulness of evil, the coitooence punfied from sm, beiromes, when illumined 
by the Divine light of revealed truth, a oumir m which a nun beholds himself, his we^ess 
and infirmities (Dante sees his side), os he had never seen them brfore 

The MSS, give for the most port pfnmHh Smne editors adopt ptmdlu The latter 
word would give the meaning of a torch, a &unbeatt , the former has the two of (t) a 
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So that the air vae atill marked overhead 

With Sevan broad bands, the same as those in hue 
Whence the sun’s bow and Delia's sone are made. 

The streamers rearward stretched beyond view, 

And far as I could distance estimate, w 

Ten paces came between the farthest two. 

Under a heaven thus fair as I narrate 

Did foui-and-twenty elders slowly move. 

In pairs, with flenr de-lys incoionate, 

And they all sang, “ Oh, blessed thou above w 

All Adam’s daughters, blessed too for aye 
Be all thy glonous beauties that we love * ” 

And, when the flowers and other verdure gay, 

That on the other bank grew opposite, 

Of those elect ones no more felt the sway, ap 

As in the heaven there follows light on light. 

Four living creatures after them drew nigh. 

Each wearing crown of leafage green ond bright 


painter s hru«h or pencil indicating the pencilled trade of the flame of the candlesticks , or 
(w) a pennon or btreamer, such as floats on the ma&t of a ship Of thebe, I 79 bcemv m 
favour of (a) 

We note the artist poet in the symbolism Fach gift of the Spint haa itb appropriate 
colour, seen in its effluence and effects logetlier yet distinct, they form the rainbow or the 
liui'U’ halo (Delia as Diand, ^iu,h as St haw round about the llirore iv and 
those spiriiudl gifth stretch beyond the seers ken He cannot measure the extent ut their 
m'unfcstattons 

81 I he ten steps can hardly stsnd, as some have taken them for t e ten commandments, 
but CofiT 11 35 shows that the number was fur D,uite full of a mystii il signifiisuice 

1 he twenty four elders of iv 4 are probably the twelve Fainarclis md me twelve 
Apostles as representing the Churches uf the Old and New Covenants 1 he ernMentn* of 
commentators, however, is, 1 beliese. nght in taking Dantes elders for the tuent) lour books 
of the Old lestatpcnl, as reckoned uy the Jews, and by Jerome in his Preface (/ rol Cal ) 
to the Vulgate who indeed expresslv identifies those books with the elder of Kev iv 4 
ihat Preface had bee me the bssis of n traditional bwlirf, and Dante bad probably read U m 
every MS of the Vulgate with which he came in cont rt 1 his is, indeed, the exegesis of 
St John s symbolism idopted by not *i few wnters whom Dante was likely to have studied-^ 
Victonnus, fieda, and perhaps al«o the hbbot JoB*-bim (Far xu 140) 

lhe^onfa/»o ofthe fctlisn is identified mC ax 86 with the /frar <fr theyfrsmfir> 
Incuts, the /lower eU Ih^o of the kings of h ranee, tmduiona ly derived fn m St Cl tilUa, the 
daughter of (. luvis but fmt emblazoned on the banner of hnnee hy I ouis VII m 1137 
(C x\ 86} Th It flower is, without doubt the ris, and that does nut furnish ai y special 
symbolism Frobaoly Dante, like a crowd of later writers, took the jhur-tio ly% for a lily, 
the white Annnnciation lily of the Madonna, such as painters place in the hinds of Gabriel 
(seeFolkaidsi'^niZ.orr pp 3A1 387) So taken the lily<crowns, emblem^ of virgin puntj, 
nt in well with the song of the ciders 

80 From our own religious standpoint we wonder at the lestimony of the elders being given 


1 he idea that the words are spoken of ^e trnn^gured, ideal fie i tnce though adopted by many 
critics iPhil among them), does not seem to me to commend itself (n) Ihe words are 
distinctly a paraphrase of Lnke 1 42 (^) 1 be sbsence of the Virgin from the mystic vision 

woald be startlingly at variance with Dante s profound devotion to her, as m // 11 94 , J*ar 
acxxt 116, xxxn 85-1x4, xxxiii 1-39 (e) Seatrice is adequately glonfled hereafter 

88 The four livug creatures are identified (I xoo) with those of the visioa of £aeA 1 4 14, 
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Plumed with six wings wen all that company ; 

Of eyes their plnmes were fuU, and Argus’ eyes, m 
W en they yet kvmg, might with those eyes vie. 

To tell their forms no rhymes my ston supplies, 

0 Beader, for new wants hnng new constraint. 

So that in this I most economise. 

But in Ezekiel read how he doth pamt uj 

What he saw coming from the ngion cold. 

With wind, and doud, and fire together blent. 

And, as thoult find them m his pages old, 

So were they there, except that as to wings, 

St John with me, and not with him doth hold. iii> 
The space within the four a car ennngs^ 

That on two wheels in tnumph moveth on, 

AVhich harnessed to hia neck a Gryphon brings. 

IV 6-6, with £he (kccs respectively of a min. a lion an ox, and an eagle In the 
t aditionil interpretation of the Middle Ages theae weie ^ymboN of the four Evani.elutb 
(Greg M /Jem iv in £ueA f 2581 ed Parii sgaiX and the hymn of Adam of St Victor 
(Ireiieh Sar*" ZaJ p , Opp Rich US Ptet Vey xxx p 1525 ed Migne) 

Art had brought that inter^tation into prominence in every part 01 Christendom and it 
can scarcely m doubted that Dante adopts that BrraiboUsm The green wreaths with which 
ihty are crowned are aymbola at once of hope and victory AainArs' iv 8(1 iOi4>, Dante 
1,1k es them six wings, and the wings are mil of eveh, that seem in tlieir threefold duality 
to represent the vision of past, pment, future^the Zesftce, AeptLt, Proe^ce of St Bernard. 

1 he chariot does not appear by name in the vision of Esekiel, but has a ba isin the 
wheels of that vision, and in the use of the diariot in Pt civ 3 Jxat xix s as one with 
the throne of God who dwells between ihe Cherubim In Dante s vision it stands without 
doviht far the visible Church of God, which hcj^from his standpoint and for his own age, 
identified with that of Latin Chnstendom she two wheels of the chvriot have been 
interpreted as the active and the coutemplative life as the Old and New Testament, as the 

i ewish and the Christi.in Church, as justice and mercy, as the priesthood and the lait) 
>ante, however^ may be allowed to be his own interpreter, and he, in Par xii red, 
identifies the two wheels with St Dommic and St h rancis as types respectively of the 
knowledge and the lose by which alone the Church advances on its tnumphant course, and 
which hnd from sge to age, different representatives The cartvecie of Itali'in cities, the 
chanot which was the symbol of the state, lent itself naturally to such a symbolism 
^ 0 ^ I adopt without hesitation the general view of interpreters that the Gryphon stands for 
Chnst in Kis divine and human na ures, Init the question how Dante was led to that 
symbol, with what avsociauons it wa** connected m his own mmd and that of his reader^ has 
yet to be answered, ind Us genesis is so emuimitly cbamcterutic of the confluence of the 
classical and medimval, the Pagan and theChnstian elements in Dante s mind, that it will be 
worth while to attempt to solve the problem Herodotus (111 x6) seems to nave been the 
first to bring to the Greeks the tale of the one eyed Anmaspians among the people of the far 
NortliL and of the gryphons who were the guardians of tne sacred ^old then. Jhe tale 
passed on from age i » age and reappeired though classed as fabulous, in Virgil (/*c/ vui 
97) and in I^tny (iV H vu a, a 49) The gryphons are described more denuitely as 
combining the body of a lioti snth the head and wings of an eagle as here in 1 loS I hey 
were connected with the worship of Apollo, and the cka-not ^ iht sun md wu represents 
as drawn by a gryphon (Claud In tn Cons Hon v 30), whteh r as kelH to reprtseni the 
earthly oUnunt in Apollds natnre So far the thought was eady to Dante s band The 
belief in the gryphons as bon eagles grew stronger m the dark ages They appear in 
Isidore of Seville s Ortgtnee (xv is) in the Hereford Map^ Mnnds (p 6t)t m heraldic 

blazons, in names like Griffin Greifenheim, Crreifenhahn, and the like(Fott Pam Ham* 
p 97^, in travels like those of MaundeviUe (c a6) and Marco Polo (Kwfe, 11 34a 3^) ^fkr 
we have a reason for Dante's choice He wanted a mystic aoinial tor his mystic chmot, and 
he found one in the gryphon But for him it had a new significance Dan vu. 4 had 
presented the hon ea^e form as the symbol of a mighty kingdom Both the hon and the 
eagle were found separateh in the four hvisg creatures of Ezekiel and St John and in the 
received symbolum the Church, as tn the hymn of Adam of St Victor ali^y quoted the 
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And his two wings, on this and that side one. 

Are stretched midway, three hands on either side, lu 
So that by cleaving he wrought harm to none. 

In vain the eye their height to follow tried , 

So far as he was bird, all gold his frame. 

And white the rest, with vermeil modified. 

Not merely never car so glorious came us 

In Boms for Scipio’s or Augustus’ joy. 

But e’on the sun’s to it were poor in fame — 

The sun’s, which swerving, fire must needs destroy, 

When Earth m prayer made her devout appeal. 

And Jove his secret justice did employ. in 

Three maidens on the right, around the wheel. 

Came dancing, one of them so fiery red. 

Background of flame would scarce her form reveal , 

The second, os if she were fashionhd. 

Both flesh and hones, of emerald bright and green j ir. 
The third, like snow but newly scatterisd 
Now by the white one they led on were soon, 

Now by the rod, and at the latter’s song 
They moved, or quick, or with sedatei mien. 

Upon the left four made a festal throng, I’u 

All clothed in purple, following as their guide 
One of themselves to whom three eyes belong 

feagle was assigned to St John because he set forth the glory of the h lernal Son, the hon to 
St Mark representing tile riben Chrtst Isidore (Orr^ iv 7, r a) hnd anticinited D^inte 
in seeing in the Iton the s^ tnbol of the humanity of Christ, tn the edgie that of liis divinity , 
and so the confluenceuf uaditiuuk from wideiy different sources was romplete (Bahr, 

1 ^50) 

UKLJil 7 he thought seems to be that tiu. wings of the eagle, 1 e , the working of the Divine 
nature of the risen 1 ord, co oiterated harmoniously with the sLvenfutd gifts of the Spirit in 
ways beyond human ken, as the wings ihrmsdvcs stretched beyond the seer s gaze 
lU Gold, as in the Holy of holies, was the symbol of Du me holiness {Bohr, i r'^a) 

The other colours come from the whits, and ruddy ” of bof v to, and isre my»uudly 

interpreted as those of human punty and love 
118 rhe classical allusions are (z) to the tnampn of Scipio Africanns after the Kittle of 
Zonia , (3) to that of Augustus (/f n vtii 714) , <3) to the Llianot of the sun as described m 
Aff/ 11 lOT^TXo I he hues that follow rUu- »o the Phaethon roythtis. when thi. harth goddess 
prayed Jupiter to protect her from the perds brought about by tnr diring of the young 
c harioteer u 378-300) *1 here may be an allusion, to be read between thr lines, to "tny , 

whether a mnifare or a Philip, who should usurp the place of the suprenu. ruler of both 
Church and Empire 

lai The three maidens are the three theological virtues, haith in the whiteness of punty, 
Hope in the emerald of the ever budding freshness Love m the burning flow of chanty 
(Bdnr, u 316-340X The lines that follow indicate the spiritual truth that now faith is 

the source of hope and love, now agam love of faith and hope, the intensity of love determining 
the activities of the other two 

188 The four maidens on the left of the chanot are the four cardinal virtues (natural, as dis 
tinguished from the three just desenbed), not of the Anstotelun but of Platonic ethics, Justice, 
C.oumgei Temperance, and Prudence (Phis' 1. 33) Ihey are clothed m purple, the ricn 
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THB SEVEN ANCIENTS. [pcbo. a xxnt. 


And on thig gionp close following I descried 
Two Siged men in different garb amyed, 

But like in mien, each grave and dignified. lo 

And one the habits of the tribe displayed 
Who own as master great Hippocrates, 

Whom Nature for her dearest creatures made ; 

The second showed fax other thoughts than these. 

With sword that was so sharp and lucent seen, us 

That e’en across the stream fear marred my ease. 

Then four I looked on, all of humble mien. 

And behind all an aged man did tread 
Alone, asleep, yet with a face full keen. 

And all these seven were so apparellM us 

As that first group, yet not with lihes they 
Around their heads for wreaths were garlanded. 

But roses and all flowers with vermeil gay ; 

At some small distance sight might well have sworn 
That flames above the brows of each did play. us 

And as the car in front of mo was borne. 

Thunder was beard, and then that worthy band 
Seemed as if onward step must be forborne. 

And with the former ensigns took their stand 


crimson of regal robtt (Matt xxvii 38 , Mark xv 17X the emblem of their sovran excel* 
knee (Bahr, ift tup ) The three eyes are once more as the RtspKCj At/tev, Ptvs^g of St 
Bernard Comp Conv iv 37 , where we read tliat prudesee implies memory w the pa&t, 
knowledge of the present, ana foresight of the future 
lae J 41 I’he two elders are St Luke and St Paul Ihe former is chosen as being the 
patron «imt of the art m which Dante had enrolled himself, perhaps too as being, in Church 
tradition, the patron also of painters, among whom Dante claimed a place (y ^ c 35 ) The 
sword was the received emblem of St Paul, partly as recxllmg the manner of his martyrdom, 
partly as the emblem of the *' sword of the Spirit (Epk vi 17 , iv is) Carr^ng on 
the idea of the canon of Scripture, the two may reprebenl the Acl:> and the Paubne 

Lpistlea. For Hippocrates, eomp // sv 141 

183 four elders that follow are less easy to identify (i) Some have found m them the 
writers of the Catholic epistles, (3) others a^n the four greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
] zekiel, Daniel , (1) others, ngaui, the four doctors of the Latin Church, Gregory the Great. 
Jerome, Ambrose, and Augustine, or ( 4 ) the four early popes, Sixtus, Pius, Callistus, and 
Urban, named in Par xxvii 43 , 44 I incline, on the whole, to (t> as the mobt probable, the 
red roses and other flowers being the symbols of their burning chanty 
^ rhe aged man who walks sleeping and alone is identified by one commentator (ptt ) 
with Moses , by roost others with St John m his diaracter as the seer of the Apocalypse, 
dosing the whole mystical procession, the closed eyes indicating the sleep of ecstasy 

The thunder comes, as in Krv vi i, x as the sign of supernatural revelation, and 
then the procession halts till Dante has passed through his final act of confession a^ pent* 
rence. and is taken (C xxxu 100-xx^ to the breast of the Gryphon Christ 
Didron (CArtf/ Icomogr 1 315 , Millinfftons transl , quot^ in Longfeibw’s DattU) gives 
a striking description ofa stained-glass window m the ( nurch of Notre Dame de Brou, tepre* 
senting tM tnumph of Christ, in many resembling that of this Canto, but with some 
striking differences, chiefly that the car is drawnj not by the gryphon, but tqr the four living 
creatures who represent tne Gos^s. Didron, it may be notra, takes the gryphon as the 
symbol, not of Christ, but of the Pop^ a view which seems to me untenable, as tturmqg the 
Ghibelune poet, the author of the Vt Monarcht/i, mto a thorough paced Ultiamontamst. 
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CANTO XXX. 

The Eptphany of Beatnee— The Tanuheofi of Vtrgil~The Han (if 
Penttenee — Btairtee at Aeeuter 

'WaxN the septentrion of the primal heaven, — 

‘Wbith never knevr its setting or its nse, 
hTor other cloud but that by man’s sin driven, 

And did each one that looked on it apprise 

Of duly, as the lower gives to view ' 

How best to steer to where the haven hes,— 

Stood still awhile, then all that people true 

That ’twixt it and the Gryphon first drew near. 

Turned to the car, os though their peace they knew 
And one of them, as if by Heaven sent there, to 

Sang, " Vent, Spema, come from Lebanon ' " 

Three times, and all the rest took up the air. 

As at the last call evozy blessed one 

Shall quickly from his cavern-tomb return. 

And " AVeluiai, ” sing with voico re-won, u 

So where the car dmne was onward home 
A hundred rose ad wtxm tanti Sent/, 

Angels and heralds of tiie Me eterne , 

And all said “ Henedicitis es qut veme,” 

And, scattering flowers above them and around, so 

"Mambat 0 date Itlta plemel” 

1 The Septentnon the Ursa M«ij v erf* ihe prunal heavui, js fpuod in the seven gifts of the 
Spirit, symbolist in the stven C4udel br&. Ihrse an erenuJ m their CMcncr, lender ii-> 
ribing or setting No cloud ob<>curul ihun but the bin which hindered men from eeeing them 
y The Apostles and Prophets the writers *iX the books of the Old TesUment and New 
Testament, looked to Christ and Hk Churth aa the source of the tnie {teace 

The voice may be that of Solomon, as the writer of the Song of Songs, or the $ong itself 
personified The words of Sane Sol i« 8 had rften bee i applied to the Church tiotaoly 
^ St Bernard {In Cant 34, 3^, as the Spouse of Chnvt l> 42 ite is bold enough to spply 
them to the transfigured Beatrioe, as the impersoration of heavenly wisdom the type also 
of a glorified womanhood /‘rov viu and Wud vu may have beemtd to him to justify 
the transfer 

U Atr / gives lifting u]} their voice instead of ofMutantfo another r«m« 

instead txfvoco , but the authority of MSS u aith the readings whicli I liave followed 

Who are the *' hundred spoken off Angelv as in lines 38 B**, or prophets or the 
preadieri of the Church Perhaps we ask not wisely for an f>ver*detailw interpretation 
M The cry raised is that with which the Christ was received on his entry into Jerusalem 
They are referred by some commentators to Beatnee the masculine Seneatcius notwiih 
standtog, by some to Pante himself It seems belter to take them m tbeu’ pnmaiy 
apfdtoUiom Chnst heuuE thought of as sharing in the tnumph of His Churdi and the mant- 
tetation m the Utvine Wisdom ui 9, to) 
tt The quotauon from 4^11 vi 88413 applied m a way that conCrMtsstnwgelr with its uae 
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APOTHEOSIS OF BEATRICE [mo a xxx. 


Oft have I seen how all the east was crowned 
At very bteak of day with roseate hue, 

And all the sky beside seroner found , 

And the sun’s face o’erclouded came in view, ss 

The vapouis so attempering its powers. 

That the eye gazed long while, nor weary grew : 

And so, enveloped in a cloud of flowers, 

Which leapt up, scattered by angehc hands, 

And part within and part without sent showers^ *> 
Clad in white veil with olive-wreathtd bands, 

A lady in a mantle bright and green 
O’er robe of fiery glow before me stands. 

And then my spirit, which so long had been 

Without the wonder that had once dismayed, ss 

When that dear presence by mine eyes was seen, 

Though nothing more to vision was displayed, 

Through secret power that passed from her to me 
The mighty spell of ancient love obeyed. 

Soon as I stricken stood, in act to see, <o 

By that high power that pierced me with his dart 
Ere yet I passed from out my boyhood free, 

I to the left with wistful look did start, 

As when an infant seeks his mother’s breast. 

When fear or anguish vex his troubled heart, u 

!>y Virgil Th«re the flowers are floral offerings for the tomb of the dead Marcellus Here 
they greet Beatrice ak the bnde from Lcbaran, and sire scattered by the hands of the 
angels, whose presence was perhaps implied m 1 17 And yet perhaps there mingled with 
the new symbolism some meniones of the time when he had seen UIils scattered on the grave 
of Beatrice, ah its starting point, and had then heard the In exitn / mei tit Agypto 
W We enter on what we might almost doenbe as the apotheosis of Beatrice To us tt 
seems strange and startling , but the xsth century wak fanuliar not only with the culim 
of the Viigin Mother, with all its tendeaaes to develop the adoration of what Goethe has 
called the " ever feminine ' element in man s life, but also with something like an €tf>o 
ckrutMts of bt f ranus, and with the feminine impersonations of his distinctive attributes. 
Those who remember the Mniriage with Poverty or the Tower of Chastity in the frescoes at 
Assisi will not wonder that Dinte fwho was probably with Giotto when he painted them) 
should have sought to immortalise the memory of one who had been to him the type of purest 
wisdom with something of the same honour And after all, the prose of the K N had all 
but anticmted the DO^ry of the Commedta There Beatrice was the queen of all virtues '* 
(c 10) Heaven calls for her presence (c 19) When she died she was taken to share the 
glory of the Queen of Heaven (c 99) Here, at all events, if anywhere, we need to re* 
member Ruskin's dteium that Dante saw, but did not invent, the things which he describes 
(note on /f X11 yd) The colours of the garments are those often coiiinitned in early Italian 
paintings of the Madonna of the xych century, and are symbolical — the white of the punty 
of faitl^ the green of the freshness of hope, the crimson of the glow of love. In the K jV. 
Beatrice appears sometimes in crimson, sometimes m white, but green is absent (Kdir, SynA 

■ meeting recalls the mingled emotums of the old, the pulse beating, head 

swimming, strength coIlaMing (K c a) So it had been when he was nine , so it was 
when he was thirty five, the idem date of the poem , so it was alio, we may believe, when he 
wrote the Purgntona va 13x4(1). The poet s sou^ like that oi the Psalmist, u “asa wcan^ 
child ” (Pr cjjju. a). 
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To say to Viigil : “ Trembling, fear^pprest, 

Is every drop of Mood in every vein , 

I know that old flame’s tokens manifest ” 

But Virgil then had left me to my pain, 

Virgil, my sweetest father, to whose hand, w 

Virgil’s, I gave myself, true health to gam : 

Not all from which our mother great was banned 

Availed, though now my cheeks with dew bad grown 
All cleansed, the tears that stained them to command. 

“ Dante, weep not because thy Virgil’s gone , w 

Weep not as yet ; as yet weep thou no more ; 

For other sword- wounds must thy tears flow down.” 

As when an admiral from stem looks o’er. 

Or prow, the crowd that other ships doth man. 

And gives them nobler courage than before, co 

There, where the loft nm of tho chariot ran. 

When at tho sound of mine own name I turned. 

Which here perforce recorded men must scan, 

I saw the lady, whom I erst discerned 

Veiled underneath the angelic festal show, cs 

Beyond the stieAra with eyes that on me yearned, 
Although the veil that from her head did flow, 

By tho leaves circled to Minerva dear, 

Allowed no glimpse of that which lay beh w, 


Th« last w ords ntldrosed to Vn>,tl are pre eminenll> Virgiluin ( Cm iv 23}, Agmneo 
tetens t fsitgia 

^ And so the ptlgntn from the fnend and companion and guide of pisc years and 
turns from hunun to dmne Misdnm Iheic w«u> *1 wrench to the natural m 1 in pirluig 
with whAt had been the joy and 2itrt.nwth -A ht> life, even th yugh it w'ls to enter int a higher 
llcssedncss Wc re id between the lints whsU ha been the txpcnuice of thousands wht, 
having found many koodl) pearls p ut « itb the chiefest and best for the onepcail of grtHt 
price ^ 1 here IS gredi toe exch-uiji butmMc' n the new found delights ( n*ar i iise can 
stay the tears at parting with what has tieforc been the bUy and coiiv latiun of the pilgnm 
life The eclogues that p cssed between liante and Joannes dc Virgilio in the last two years 
of the fyrmerslifcshow that he did not abaiido) tlie ^udy of hi mister s works 1 he pul r s 
of the fircMcU the threefold Iter itnn of the name ) a^ its starting point in lie like Uvratini 
of * kiUrydiee in iicetg iv ^24 ^27 

U Noticeable as being the one solitary instance, with the possible exception of Pxr xxvi 
T04 m which the poet brings in his ow 1 name Beatrice, a& the symbol of the transfigured 
conscience of humanity, speaks to the baptihmal uamt which was the ymbol f bis spintii il 
personality Liiie 63 contains the nfiy igia for whit mi^ht look like egitism We arc 
reminded < f the rare occasion on whicn the great Ma ter addressed His cliseipies by their 
nurnc (,Afati xvi 17 , /wifte xxii 31 Jphn xsv 9, xxi 15) 

U Possibly a reminiscence, like that of ff xxi 7, of what had been seen ftt Venice 

^ It will be remembered that tlic four cardinal or natural virtues were on the left side of 
the Christ, to which Dante now turns 

w The ** festal show was the cloud of flowers from angelic hands described in I sS 
Ihe olive crown of 1 31 is identified with the wreath of Minerva, and points to fieatnee 
as the repreientatne of Celestial Wisdom 
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Qaeen>like m look and gesture, yet severe, w 

She then resumed as one whose speech flows free. 

Yet keeps behind a speech more hard to bear : 

“ Behold I in me thy Beatrice see : 

How didst thou deem thee fit to chmb the hill t 
Didst thou not know that here the blessed bo 1 ” n 
Mine eyes then fell upon the waters still, 

But there myself beholding, to the grass 
I turned, such shame upon my brow weighed ill. 

As mother to her son for proud doth pass, 

So she to me, for witli a bitter twang » 

Tastes pity which in sternness doth o'erpass. 

She held her peace, and from the angels rang 
“ In ie uperam, Domuie,” but they 
No farther than the “pedes meos’’ song 
E’en as the snows that on the tall trees stay, 

Along Italia’s backbone are congealed. 

Swept on and bound os winds Sclavonian piny. 

Then trickling flow, the whole vast mass unsealed. 

At the more breath of blast from shadeless clime. 

As candles near the fire their substance yield, m 

So stood I tearless, sigliless, for a time, 

"While yet they sang whose praise ascends on high. 
Following th’ eternal spheres in ceaseless chime; 

But when I heard in their sweet melody 

How me they pitied, more then if they said, re 

“"Why, lady, dost thou thus his spirit tryl” 


W Ihe queen like seventy of Bcatr ce reminds w of the words of Cphv lu 15, m which 
Dinte speaks of Philosuphy as appcaniiK to him atfirbt as proud and disdaiiirul iwrhapb also 
jLuius IV tj 1 lie miLStioii reminds us of .dfa// in 7 Had the penitent counted the 
coat of his piUrLmagt I Was kt. prepared for the final duuiphne without which it would fail 
of Its MrpiMf 

7 * 'Ihe question implies th it the work of purification was a^ yet incomplete The pilgrim 
» cleansed from the seven J'ticainy the concrete forms of sio, but there is yet a root-sm which 
has to be confessed and removed before const lence is at peace 

7 * Lethe is not yet Lethe to the pilgrim Ihe nver rcHei ts him to himself m all his shame 
and confusion Line 70 ptesenis another of tlie pictures of child-life which are among the 
soecial beauties of the Lommtdia Who has not felt that even in a mothers pity there is a 
bitterness of reproof* 

1 he limit which the angels reach is suggestive Dante hua reached the " large room," 
the locus s^iufsus of Ps xxxi 9 Ihe angels will not go fiiriher into the passionate 
complaint that follows, for they mean the psalm to be. as Dante had felt it to Ik, a ps^m of 
consolation i o him it is an appeal to Heatrice to have compassion on the penitent, and 
tears come to his relief The psalm occurs in the Rom Brev in the Matins for 'Tuesday 
Line 93 is obviously an allusion to Plato's thought of tlie mubic of tlie spheres fCic. Somn» 
c s) 

<w The landscape scene, such as may have been seen from Perug a or Assisi, takes its place 
side by side with chat of // xxiv 1^x5 for conplcieness.and beauty 
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The ice that all around my heart was laid 

Passed into wind and water, and with pain, 

Through mouth and eyes from hieast its issue made 
She on the aforesaid margin of the warn im 

Still standing, to those creatures ever blest 
Then turned her speech, and then I hoard the strain 
“ Ye in the day eteinal know no rest. 

So that nor night nor sleep from you can steal 
One step upon the world’s great path iinprost , »• 

Therefore iny answer greater care mii't soil, 

That ho may hear me well wlto there doth weep. 

And so a grief to gmlt proportioned feel 
Xot only as the wheels majestic sweep 

That guide each seed to its appomled end, id 

Aetording ns the stars their concert keep, 
lJut through the bounteous graces God doth send, 

Which have snth lofty vajiours for their ram, 

No mortal can Ins glance so far extend, 

Ife, when Ins now life he did first attain, ii> 

Potentially was such that every good 
In him had jiowet a wondrous height to gun 
Hut .ill the more penerse, and wild, and rude 
Ilecomes the soil, with ill seed, left untiHed, 

As ’lis smUi inoio of natural strength eiidui L m 

Awhile iiiy f.ice w'.as strong his life to build, 

And I, UM veiling to him my young ejes, 

In the stiaight path to lend him on was skilled 


101) A T» / fcivcsi^* “ thv. MRht Ini 1 ntrsin, ’ but wbiil I have adopted, scNei> 
way prererabk. J here is iiu i<ra> t f hin^^e offufUiou sihlc I oi 

103 1 he phra«L comes pro^ubly from the i/trs epiemmittK nf s /Vf in t8 *1 lie thought is 
that the an8'ei> rest not ni^ht nor il<y , that, a-s lu the tcAch ns of Aqiiii i ^7 t) 

thev know aU ihings, p ist, picseiit, future . not as men know ih m, tl ruusii the bcr scs, hut 
b> direct act of the intellect 

1OU Ihe lines count up ill i1 e tnlluences sihuh h ad contr huted to t iidow D inte with th 
promise and pot ncy of Rood 1 hese wer (i) those <h the spheres and i hf stat s which move 
in them, as in // xv 55, /'tr xx.11 ux (*)the ^sacev o( the •’•pin* if hibit hid 

iieen 'illowed to npen them might base d«vel«ped into hi hest excf llcm c As in the title of 
the book so niined, so here ilio wr hcsii lU. between the tw » ik>->s *»}« m *iiiiiigs *f f ///# 
AuifM, as the epoch of a iicw era m Ihintc ^ life, or as son{>ly - jouih 1 inchnc m both 
cases tu the former 

118 Th** thou. hi Is that of the faimli'tr corru^Uo pfitimt ^tsiMa, perhaps •! o of IM vi 
8 anti /sai v i-$ 

Commentators as usdsi group tliems Ives into two rtnks, (i) taking the words that 
follow as referring lo the living personal Heatrtce , (a) as h iviiig alisoliitely no refi reiice 10 
her, but indicstiiig only («) the orihodoxy of Dantes early fuiu and iht piinis of hi* youth- 
ful bfr, or his early initiation inio some Ohibcllme or Minich^n assuciatiun At the 
ribkof trying to unite whit might se-m two incompatible theoneSi 1 adopt both (j) and (aa) 
VOL I. * 
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THE REPROACHES OF BEATRICE, [pubg o xxt. 


So soon as I had reached tlie point where lies 
Our second age, and I my life had changed, 

Me he forsook, and chose another prize. 

And when I had from flesh to spirit ranged. 

And loveliness and vutuc in mo glow, 

1 was to him less dear and more estranged 
His feet he turned to way that was not true, i") 

Following of good the semhlance coniiterfeit, 

Which ne’er to promise gives fulfilment due 
Nought it availed the Spiiit to entreat, 

Whoiowitli, in visions oft and otherwise, 

I called him back, but little heed to meit ia> 

So low he fell, that ways, however wise. 

Were all too feeble found his soul to save, 

Save showing him the lost ones’ miseiics 
For this I trod the gateways of the graie. 

And unto him who thus far was his guide, lo 

The prayers were borne which with my tcai'> I giK 
The sovran will of God would bo dehed 

If Lethe should bo passed, and sncli a food 
lie tasted, yet no reckoning be supplu d 
Of jiciiitonoe that pours its tears in flood ” hj 

I rom the first the living Dratr ce even a child hid roused the bnv Pante to the 
c nscioiis es of a higher life pos ibfe tbrauch wisd at When in mature life he fci}l wed 
thk wise f heart of lU in taking worn in s l>e«uty is the wmbol nf thit w sdom (/Vvr 
vii IV hctltts li PUto 1 Boethius) no other fice than hirs c xne before t is 

111! er visi n Her eyes were someihin£[ more than dem mstriitions (Cenr iii 15) He 
C)uM not look n them or recall them without higher intuitions than thobe of which he had 
be ore h cn eonsclOll^ 

I he second age begins at twenty five (Coitr iv 24) and Beatnce died or raliier 
chinked ii«r life iii 1290 (June gth) preeisely at the thresh >1 1 of th it a^e Ihe effirts of 
the illegonsts t ^ I ring the death of the impers mol Beatrice into their seheme are a curiosity 
of literature but — 

' Non mgiontatn dtl r ma f^arda e /a rra 

Following the cliit which I have taken I sec in his giving himself to nhers both his winder 
ing affecti ms and his emtic speculations the PonnaitntUe of/ V and 1 philosophy 
which beginning with Boethius | issed on to Averrhoes mil tended to Materialism or 
Pantheism Ihese form the first twost'^es yf whu hisbeei e tiled the 'Inlogy of Pante s 
life (omp Witte .0 y 1 141-182 on the /n/ A I t/t C>cn Dantes marriage, 
the re ult nc t of spontaneous ifTection hut of the pressure of the idvice of friends may have 
seemed to him as he looked hick on it to have bee 1 m unfaithfulness both to the truth and 
to Its person il embodiment in his studies m his convivi ill ours with I orese (C xxm 115) 
in hisl) miL life m his political im> iti ms he liad been following filse images of gi^ 

1 he fai t stated is a sirikiiis revelition of Ponte s inner life His visions of the night 
w ere haunted is Milton s were I y the form oX his second w ifc by the ideal beauty of the 
Beitrice whom he had lost He awoke but miy to descend to the lower level of his daily 
life or it may be lower still A whole soJume of exp nences is wnpt up in the word 
' otherwise which though it may include w iking visions os distinct from dreams, e ui 
Scarcely be coniiiied to them Comp F' A c 40 4 

Ihe words remind us of/*r Ixxiii 37 Ihe only elTectual safeguard a gainst walking 
with the scomers and the sensual was to show the wanderer thv end of these men, dt the 
sensual the heretics the unbelievers The verses epitomise the history of II 11 

bomething more is needed for the absolute tleamesb and peace of which Lethe is the 
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CAN! TO XXXI 

The tharp Agony of liepenlante — The Raptiim of Lithe — The non Com 
ponvon — The Oryphon at the Bread of lit ai to 

“ O IHOU who art beyond the sacred stream,” 

Tiirmng her utterance then point-blank to me, 

Whiuli even edgewise keen am] slui p did seem, 

She then began again immediately, 

“ Say, say if this be true , with charge so gre.it :• 

Thine own confession should commingled be ” 

So crushed was I beneath that burden's m eight, 

Tliat my voice moved, and yet all biokeu fled, 

Kie from its uigans speech was separate. 

Awhile she bore it, then, “What thmk’st thou?” wid , u 
“ Answer me now , for those thy memories sad 
Are by tlie stream not yot ovtinguishW " 

Confusion and dismay together bade 

A “Yes ” from out iiiy lips m such wise flow. 

That to hear it sight’s help must needs be had i> 

Jv on like an arbalest, when stnng and bow 

Are o\ci-.traiiied, and witli full force no nioic 
The arrow to its destined imirk doth go, 

So I gave May beneath that burden ^ore. 

Pouring full flood of many tears and sighs, 

And my voice failed cie half its course w.is o’er 
Whence she to me “ Why didst thou not arise 

To luy desires, that thou should’st love the Good, 

JJeyond which nought that men aspire to lies, 

^ymlKiltlialimyceilfessionof Miiglcft It- clasMp-d under ctrt im I he rept nt wi < i- 

comuleted only when is in /’* li AV/« >ii , ihc iiciiiisiit yuss iw the /eiu it er/yu of tl * 
whole, the departure from his first love, human aud divine, lllisiugh which he lost las puiily 
and peace 

The reproaches of C *xx MS had been indirect, «poken to ih< aiiRels, thouah a 
Ijante Now Beatrice & voice hke that of Naibaii, *' i hou tri iiinn 

i-s ihe pilgrim lull not yet p teM,d through Uthe, and the old sins of sense and spirit 
mijfht well therefore 1 m* rccallej 

«_a ITie picture of slmiic and cnnruvtotl of lace has scarrely i parallrl m lilcralurc sale 
in the Seicn Penitential I'salms, of which Wante s pemlence is uioit or less th. tmljxliniein 
The feeble “ \cs, ’ seen in the nuivcmrnt of the lips rUher than hi-ml, is all that at first fiiir s 
utterance \Vas Pante tiansfemng to the slunes of I ethc the feeling which he nau known 
In the confessional, it Rome or elsewhere, under the ha/ids of some cxjicrt priest, hkijleu in 
the discipline of souls ^ 

a* The natural interpretation of the wnrd^ tlwt follow is simple ennugh 'I he pcrsoml 
Beatrice reprueea the niao who lud Ivted her for having, altei her death, proved iaiuilcsv to 
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BEATRICE AND DANTE 


[PUBO 0 . XXZI. 


What pits that lay across, what chains withstood, a 

So that thy hope of passing farther on 
Thou shouldst have laid aside in reckless mood t 
And what allurements or what vantage shone 
Upon the brow pf others to thine eye, 

So that thy stops to seek for them were won 1 " to 

Then, after I had drawn one hitter sigh. 

Scarce had I voice wherewith to answer her, 

And my lips struggled hard to make reply 
AVecping I said, “ The things that present were 

With their false ple<isure led my steps aside ai 

Soon as thy face was hidden from me there ” 

And she “ Iladst thou been silent or denied 

AVhat thou eonfesscst, not less known had been 
Thy guilt from such a Judge thou canst not hide 
But when a man’s own mouth is open seen « 

Himself of sin accusing, then the wheel 
In our court turns against the sword-edge keen 


her memory and transferred hw affection to others 1 he noR>nitunl interpretation of the 
allcsoriMS which(niid<i in lieatnce only Uie ^ylnbolo^ltleolog;y m the abstraut, rburoichirnjher 
%oUry f r haxng turned aside to secular studies, is encumlwred with the difficulty of denning 
what ismemt by the death of Thcoloj.y An e»«mplc ot what might hd»», been, had he 
acted otherwise, is found in the life ot one who sremv m> ftr removed from Dante that it is 
hard for us at firbt to realise the thought that there was any uirallehsm between them (ew 
writers can be mure coiitr isted with each other than the authors of the C ommedm and of the 
Momtu^ andJ’VfmnfHymnz, and yet, as 1 read the life of Ken, and especwlJy hxshwtgral 
StfinoH on LadyMatgarKi MoyHard, the thought comes into my mind that he too had had 
in her his vision of a Heatrice, whom he loved as a guide and teacher. With no touch of 
sensual pis ion, and whose influence was strong to purify and ennoble his whole hfi And 
hJuii she died she heiame to him as one who ncier “known any m but that of ignorance 
or iiihriint) , and who liid passed io*‘ihc bosom her Heavenly Liideciouin, where how 
radiant her crown is how ecstatic her jo>, how high exalted she is in aegree of glory, is 
iin)WssiUc to be described ’ Hy a curious coincidence, he too tiitns to the f'em, f^oma He 
A.IMNO, to the Nndegmoms garden, where, wlien tl e south wind blows the several spices 
and gnins, the spikenard <nd the cinnamon, the frankincense and the myrrh," blend their 
fra,!ranc( , as a psiahle of the exeelluices of the “gracious womau" whom he honours (Ken, 
/ rivi ed 1838, p 134) 

1 he Huhest Giod IS none other thin Hod Himself Como ft m ig, and Co»r^ n 8, 
i\ aa io this Daiuc, under Leairice s mfluenee, had for a tunc aspired, but his first love 
waxed cold 

1 he MSS sriry Itetween a//* r •mother goods or desire", and atitt, other uomcn The 
former seems preferable 

»* The confession of the solitiry “yes’ is expanded T he penitent had been misled by 
counterfeit shows of good (C a\x 141) The loss ufJleitiiLesDresence Ind turned him to 
them for consolation He tors ok ihe hetveniyhfe fur that 01 eaith Ihe “gentle lady 
of f' Af c 36, niaj have been as m in> think, one such con foner {f.onv n a) In Ltmv 
it 16 he identifies tliat “gentle lid), perhaps in in over subtle afterthought, with Philo- 
soph) bur there ts no tone of penii nee or shame Are we, as some have thought, to see in 
his confession here a recantation of the language of the (. OHiito, m acknowledgment that he 
hid loved Wisdom not wisely but loo well, or to refer ih. wanderii gs that he now of 

to aberrations of another kind? Of the two, I tnchne to the Utter view, but both may be 
combined 

^ Beatrice proclaims the laws of pardon m the court of Heaven*(/*4 xsxi 5, Prov xxviu 
13 , t J0H.1 1 9) 
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THE ‘PARGOLETTA ' 
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Howe’er tins be, that thou more sliame mayst feel 
For that thine error, and in other years, 

Hearing the Sirens, more thine heart mayst steel, is 
List thou, and cease awhile to sow in tears , 

So learn thou how, though buried in the tomb, 

I should have led thee up the licaveiily stairs. 

Hover to thee did such full rapture come 

From art or nature, as from that fan frame m 

I dn elt in, for which now earth finds a homo , 

And if to thee through my departure came 
The loss of highest joy, what mortal thing 
Should then have stirred thee with hot passion's flame 1 
lly the first stroke that did exjiericnee bring a 

Of earth’s false shows, thou shouldst have upward striven 
Thy flight to me, no longer such, to wing. 

Ill was it when thy pinions down were driven 

To wait now wounds, — some giil of little price, 

Oi other vain thing, for but brief use given » 

T!io callow bird makes tiial twice or Ihtice , 

Ihit all in tain the net is spread, or dart 
Shot from the bow before the fledged one’s eje« ” 

As little childicn, dumb with slianu’s keen smnit. 

Will listeiniig stand with eyes upon the ground, « 
Owning their faults with jK-nitcnliid hear!, 

So then stood I, and she said, “ Since ’Its found 
So hard for thee to listen, lift tliy K'lii'd , 

In seeing shall thy pain yet more abound " 


1 he Sirens are ulentified, as in C xix 19 xii B with sensual pleasure '1 hejr 

would scarcely be fit «>mbuls of the (.aiiun or avd law, or of Aristotelian philosojihy as 
cuiurasted with the 1 heology which the aliegonsts lUnnify with Bealrue 
(>0 Fven the earthly beauty m which I>ante had found a symbol 'inda witness of the hi{,hrst 
beatitude hid proved to be pensluble, and the Cnit rhat it provcu so bhuuld h ivc led him to 
seek the tilings that «ire above 

1 he fargoleHiij or *' girl of little price,” has been identified, arrordinc to men >. w mder 
ings of rhoiight, (r) with the DtiHua GenitU of the /' N c 36, (a) with (remma Donari, 
])ante s wife , (3) « uh the Gentiicci of C xx v 57 , (4) with the secular h isdoin which t'Hjk 
tiie plice of Iheology in Datite’» stiidus It does not seem to me pnibable that he wuiilu 
have used so contemptuous a term m reference to (i) or (r) f 1) is ex» !ud< d by the fact tint 
Beatrice speaks in 1 300 of the past, and tb it Oentucca was then a child (<) bclo»i|,h lu a 
tneory which, so far as it denies the personality of Beatrice, 1 have throughout reiccted 1 
incline accordingly to the belief tuaiihr words refe^ to xuinep. vxing wanderings of desire in the 
interval between Beaiiice’s dcith and l>antes marriage, liiosc waiideritigx s) nchrunisiiig, it 
may be, with mental abcrratiou:». 

Comp Prov 1 17 Line 64 gives another of the studies of cliild-'ife which we have so 

often noted (C xxx 79) 

Curiously enough the beard is wanting in all portraits of D «nte T he Bygello portrait 
gives almost the smoothness of youth Ihe plaster cast Uken after death is nearly as 
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BEATRICE'S NEW BEAUTY. [rrao o iixt. 


'With less resistance is a stout holm cleared w 

From out the soil by umd from our dime sent, 

Or land whore great larbas was revered. 

Than I my chin at her command upbont , 

And when she said “thy beard ” rnstcaJ of “face,’ 

1 knew the barbed sting of her argument. r. 

And as my face I lifted np a space, 

hriiie eyes then saw those primal creatures blest 
Had ceased to scatter flowers all o’er the place 
And then those orbs, their fear still manifest, 

Saw Beatrice to the Creatuio turn «> 

Which Natures twain m Person one posse^^ed. 

IJoneath her veil beyond the river’s bourne 
She seemed to me her old self to excel, 

More than, u hen bore, idl others ever bom 
So did the sting of penitence impel, n 

That of all else, what most had drawn me on 
To love it, now I loathed as foe most fell 
And such self-knowledge preyed my heart upon, 

Tliat I foil conquerod , and what 1 was then 

She knosvs svho gave the first occasion vu 


smooth To wear a beard seems to have been the exception rather than the nzle in the 
Utter half of the zjth century, yet the word^ here cleaily imply that he wore one in 
A P 1300 So iho ran the common speech of those who b tid, " See the nia» who has been 
III Hell , how his hair and beard are scorched* " bee the curious diBSPrtation on this point 
b) Srarabclli {^Bari>a ^rohaktU dt HmMie AbgJmn, Bologna, i8;4) Ihe point of tbe word 
IS, of course, that he could not plead youth as an excuse He was twenty five when 
Beatrice died, thirty five when she lays Inre before him the record of the ten years that lay 
between Bocc {y D') speaks of his beard aa an indication of bii> grief and general neglect 
of conventioiiaiities on BeatneeS death 

7 ^ Most MSS gtve our dime " iftosiral venid) but it seems a curious way of describing 
the North for an Italian Possibly Dsnte wrote after a long experience of a cold spring m 
the Apennines Ihc reading austral has little to recommend it Bnit ingeniously 
suggests maestraly \c the wittral, or mastei-wiud Ihe laud of laibos, king o( Liliya, 
and son of Ammon ( htt iv 396), points to the south wind 

7 ^ The scattering was that of the flowers in C xxx zo 

81 I'he definite use of the dogmaiu Ungoage of the Church's faith fixes the meaning of 
the Gryphon, and unless we assume J> into to have been a ** hfrittgue tn dehrr writing 
under a misk, excludes every other interpretation The fact that Beatrice turns to the 
Oryphon represents the truth that the Wisdom which she represents, contemplating the 
Divine Nature, rests at hsi in the mystery of the Imamatmn So the Comm ascribed tn 
the poet's son Pietro In that conccmpfatioa she glowed with a new beauty that surpaued 
the old 

*3 A w / gives vtrdo instead of w«trr,— “beyAnd the nvcA green bourne,’* — probably a 
correction to avoid the repetition of Pimor Wuts conjectures ‘*c/te vincta " iti 1 84, and 
this I have followed. T he vision of the supreme lieauty ol holiness completes the conversion 
All lower shows of good vanish in ns presence Now therefore is the time for Lethe, 
and Matild « is at hand, the ty^ of active, cheering s> mpathy— hardJv, with 'iotrl , of the 
absolving work of the priesthood, any more than Beatrice is the type of the Pope's 
infallibility —to lead him safely through the nver 
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Then, -when my heart new outward strength did gam, 

The lady fair, whom 1 had found alone. 

Near me I saw, saying, “ Hold me, hold,” again. 

Up to the throat within the river thrown, 

She drew mo on behind her, while she went, « 

As though a shuttle o’er tlie stream had ilun ii , 

And as my way to that hlest shore I went, 

“ Axprrges me ” I heard so sweetly sang, 

I cannot it in thought or words present 
nd then her arms the beauteous lady flung i« 

Atound niy head, and plunged me in the tide. 

So th.it the water flowed donn o’er my tongue ; 

Tlience me she drew, and led me, purified, 

Witlmi tlio dance of that quaternion bright. 

And each embraced me m her arms oped wide. m. 

“ Here we are njmphs, in Heaven are stars of light , 

Ere lioatnco trod earth's lower ways, 

Wo were her handmaids by God's order right ; 

Wo to her t>es will lead thee, but to gore 

Upon the joyous light within, the three nu 

Whose glance goes deejicr must thy vision raise ” 

Thus singing they began, and then led me, 

With them conjoined, towards the Grjphon’s hrea.,t, 
AVliero lleatiicii turned to us wo see. 

** “ Shutllc ’ an'*wtrr>. to 3tal V U jfiv*. stota = a Xitnneni, or scola, > d to }>c an 

old Venetian word for ‘ ' gendtfia 

*** 4«/e7W# mF (/% h 9) entered into the ritual of Confcwon, and wa*. said wh^n thi 
oriest sprinkled the penitent with holy water Dante nay have ht^rd it so s; I (.r, u**, it may 
lie* sting as an anthem 

Memory can rtfiroduce the siiscuwst music of earth, such as CasellasfC ii ns), hut 
that of P-iraoise escapes it 

The immersion of the Ixidy symbolised the pur ific^tion of the senses and the arii\ i life 
that of the head and the suailoHmg of the watei the cleankiog of thought and uitmur}, the 
“ inward (urts (/-’i li 6,Nii/ x 22) of man s nature 

>06 1 he four nymphs who embrace the pilgnm are, as in C xx x y to, the cardinal virtues 
Augustine (£^ 5a) nad given a precedent for so dvscnhiiig them Kut their ministry is not 
limited to man s life on earth llicy belong to the eternal order, and are, a in C i 23 27, 
stars in heaven Comp /*ar xxiii 26 foi .i like c,/mhinar]on 

Have the words any point of contact uiih the personal Reairice, or ouly wiih the 
mystical representative of Divine Wisdom < I answer the. hrsi qiiesti n in il»» affirm *iive 
Dante held the doctrine of the creation of souls, of their gifts and graces as being endow 
nients from God (C xvi 85-90, xxv 70-76) 

The three are the C hrtstian graces, f aith, Hope, Chsrity (C x*i* rao)i which, in their 
supernatural p >wer, lead to a fuller knowledge of Go » than the natural virtues (Caw lii 
X4. IS) 

IW Dante is in harmony with the profoundest thoughts of all m*sters of the unntual life 
The highest outcome of the work of virtue, grace, wisdom is that they lead the soul to 
Christ 
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THE GRYPHON. 


[FOBa. 0 XXXI. 


They said, “ Take heed thou give thine eyes no rest ; 115 

Before those emeralds thee wo now have set 
Whence Love against thee drew his weapons blest ” 

A thousand longings, hotter than e’er yet 

Was flame, mine ^yes to those clear bright eyes drew. 
Whose steadfast gazing still the Gryphon met. ijo 

As the sun’s imago m a glass wo \icw, 

So was that twy-formed Creature beaming seen, 

Now with those looks, now those, reflected true 
Think, Reader, what my wonder must have been, 

Wlien I behold the object changeless stand, iis 

Yet in its linage changed in form and mien, 

Willie, full of joy, yet slow to understand, 

Hfy soul its hunger fed with nourishment 
Which satisflcs, yet stimulates, demand 
Showing in every act their high descent^ 1 n 

The other three moved on to harmonics 
With their angelic dancing in consent 
“ Turn, Beatrice, turn thy holy eyes,” 

So ran their song, “ to this thy servant true, 

Who to see thee hath dared such high empiiso 1 1 

For grace’ sake grant this grace, to yield to view 
Thy face to liini, that he may well discern, 

What thou dost hide, thy second beauty new 


116 Modrrn ta^te would have cho^n ** sapphire^’* nthr^r than eme aids, hut the thought 
that there iv a beautv ui a gem like greenitess of eye is not peculur to Dante Comp 
Slukesp honiKO ami Juliet iv 5, **An ea^le hath not so bi’ceii an eye ” or a quotatun 
from bwiiiburne'h in iV' Q 6thSer,i 506— 

" Those eyes the greenest of things blue, 

Ihe bluest of things grey ” 

See also letters in 0 1 6(h Ser 1 8x, 506 

116 Xhe fire of love follows as the completion of the work of the fire thst bums aw*!) the 
droM, iiid the Incarnate Word ih the object of that love 

1 ne thought is that of the ” rainifuld,’* tl e very varied ” wisdom of Cod (/ Jh 111 
jo) 1 he central truth remiins one and indivisibler but it has many asjiects, and the son! 
thdt looks on tile face of wisdom sees there the glory of the Christ 1 he hymn of Clem A] 
Pteelag ad fin, may be referrctl to ns *10 tHuvtrition A liutiOrLd paiabUs and types float 
before the mind s eye, but Christ, one and the same, » *‘all in ail ’ 

7 he (houstht may have come either from £a.lut jcxiv 29 or from Greg M ffom 16, 

Siitut itas aj^titum ^rti ' 

i®2 1 he word for “ dance ” (canba) deserves a passing note, (i) as found here only, (a) as 
prob tbly derived from Corybas, and so pointmK to a mystic orgiastic dance hk * that of the 
Cor> bantes Some, however, take it as ^gmrhc ss comeliness or grace 

196 ihe ** second beauty * is at once the transfigured glory of the personal Beatrice and 
the glory of the Divine Wisdom, which Dante had hitherto seen as iwough a veil, now 
gazes on face to face. 
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0 sjilendour of the living light etcriio ' 

Who is theie that beneath Pamossus’ shade lu 

Hath paled, or quenched his thirst from its fresh biiin, 
And would not seem to have his mind down- weighed, 

Seeking what thou appoaredst to make known, 
O’crshadowed by the heavens that munc iiuide. 

When to the open air thy form was shown 1 " m 


CANTO XXXII 

Tlu full TiSion of iht glorifcd Beatriof — The Tree of Jinowledge — The Atetn. 
Mum of the Ori/phtm — Tlu eaered Chariot and its leondroua I/uttorg 

So eager m ere mine eyou, and so attent 
My ten years' ciaving thirst to satn-fy, 

That every other sense w.is lost and spent , 

Beyond, like walls that bounded cither ejo. 

Reigned simple nescience, so that sweet smile lent c 
To the old net resistless mastery 
And when perforce my fate auhile was lient 
Towards the left by those Divine Ones fmr, 

For that I heard them say, “ Ah, too iut''ut ' ” 

And as clear vision fails before the glare, w 

In eyes but lately smitten by the sun, 

So for a while nought saw I any win 1 e 
But when my sight a little strength n'-uoii — 

I say “a little " with the •‘mmh” coroimruil 
Of tlut bright glory I was loiced to shun — >• 

1 saw that to the nght hand liad repaired 

That glorious army, and hud wheeled full louiid, 

So that their face the sun and seven flames sh.ireil 

s The I' A fixes the date of lleatncs s dea h as June g, tiere there is nlisoiutely 

no standing room for the theory ih it Heatnce = 1 lieniu^y 1 lie 
beauty ivhich h^d, as in the -V, taken hiin m its cs and ne d inin la^t 

® Kven the contemplation of Divmc Wisdom may become exhaiisimB for one who is >et in 
the frsh ihe ecstasy of the beatific vibion requires the iinmortsf e><* i*or mort<iiii toe 
excess of light brings darkness, and they need to recovei from it and retuni to ilie things of 
earth 'Ihe companson impiiek perhaps a reminiscence of ilaiitefc jjcrMmai experience of 
weak and inflamed ryes AT c 40 , Cenv ui 6) 

W 1 he chinot procession had comefrom theeaat, like "thedayspnngfrom on high 

1 78) It now lurnb hack, looking to the sun, and with the seven canulestick-* in front4 Wc 
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Aa ’neath its sliielila, for due protection found, 

A cohort with its flog doth wheel and move, »> 

Ere the whole force its inarch about hath wound. 

That array of Heaven’s kingdom high above, 

'Which led the way, had all before us passed. 

Ere the car's polo its power to turn did prove 
Then to the wheels those ladies turned at last, 

And then the Gryphon moved his blessed loail. 

Yet so that not one feather shook through haste 
The lady fair who through the ford mo towed, 

Statius and I, wo tracked the wheel’s path well. 

Whose orbit marked witli smaller arc the road ■» 

So, passing the high forest, where none dwell. 

Through fault of her who did the serpent trust. 

Angelic music with our footsteps felL 
IViLhaiice an arrow from the bow would just 

In throe flights such a distance reach as W'e v. 

Our march, when Beatrice stepped down, had tliiust 
“ Adam,” I heard them all speak murmurmgly . 

Then they a tree encompassed stript and bare, 

Ko flower or leaf on any bough to see , 

Its topmost branches, wide-spread everywhere, 

The more it rises, would from Indians gain 
In their woods wonder for its stature rare 
“ O Gryphon ' blest art thou who dost refrain 

Thy beak from that same branch, to taste so sweet. 

Since thence man’s inward parts felt torturing pain.” is 


ask «liAt does the retreat m^an* Is •* like the departure of A^trsea, the vanishing; of an 
ideal, the aymbo! of the declint* and fall of tiii. Church left m the world fiom its pnnul glory 
and completeness* 1 he calmness of the movement (I 37) seems to indicate the truth that as 
lung as tne Church was guided by Chnst there was no ais< rder or confusion m u 

Matilda and Statius, a wuia ftr^ona from the time of his entry on the earthly Paradise, 
follow the chariot oil its right kide^j ^ , in company with the three supernatural graces, 

Hope, and Love 

J he earthly Paradise is void and without inhabitant through the primal sin of Eve 
37 llie reproaches remind us of Milton’s * (or this we may thank Adam ' {P L 736} 
1 he tree round which the procession halts is primarily that of the knowledge of good and 
evil (C xMv 116, xxxiii 58 but It becomes, in Dante s manifold interiiretation, the symbol 

also of earthly wisdom and eaithly polity, as the tree of life is tliat of neavenly wiadom and 
the heavenly kingdom, and therefore of the Roman Empire and Church, as the embodiment 
of both It stands m both its aspects stnpt and bare, but its branches sweep far and wide as 
the symbol of the Universal Monarchy For a like imagery comp kuk xxxi 1-7 The 
reference to ** Indians comes from Gtarg >t xaa-iaa, but may also include reminiscences of 
what had been heard from Marco Polo or other travellers 
** The Chnst had, as tn the lemptation, resisted the allurements to which Adam had 
Yielded He would not yield to those of sense. He would not grasp the glory of the 
kingdoms of the world iv x-xt Lukeir x-xj) 
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Thus round the strong tree, all in order meet, 

The others cried, and that twy-natured One, 

“ Thus IS the seed of all right kept complete ” 

And turning to the pole vrhich he drew on, 

He brought it close below that widowed stem, <> 

And left there bound what was indeed its own 
And as the plants wo know, when falls on them 
The sun’s great light with other r.idiance blent, 

Which beams behind the Fibhes’ sUrry gem. 

Fust swell and bud, and then with ornament, r. 

Each of its bpuLial tint, are quiek renened. 

Ere the sun’s stcuda to other stars are bent. 

Less than the rose yet more than violet-hned 

Unfohling, then that tieo now growth did gun. 

Whose brandies erst so bare and naked showed » 

] no\ ei hc,ard, nor ever here such strain 

As that they sang is heard by moital ear, 

Jfor could I all its melody snstom 
If 1 could jiaint how ruthless eyes and clear 

Were lulled to sleep with Syrinx’ tender hy, « 

Those eyes to whu h ninoli watching cost so de 11, 

As artist, who with model (Mints away. 

Then would I picture how asleep 1 fell 
Let him try who can slumber well poit ,iy 


4« 1 he voice of the Chnst conhrni'i the beaittude juM uth red AU nghftous lt•^s is f »iini! 
in self dcni il, / ( , ut not eating of the f yrlndden fniK 

•to enter into ycl another, tlu. historical, side ./f the symbohsm Christ leaves His 
Chunk to the nre of earthly wisdon as etahUlicd iii he Reman Lmpm Ihc thought 
worked out in A/om u a-i3 is embodied in the angle triplet 


■'t I he astronomical description point', to iht ienson of Pisces fLtiwn - ronck) in 1 Ants 
m the Zoduc, that is, to spring, when what had vixmed dry and wiUicred begins lo bud nid 
Inirgeoii 

W* The colour c-'n scarcely lie other than symbolic The new foliige of the tiee- 
“ mtraiutqHt. tuwa\ •> 8aV- s loi green, but ot the hue uliich represents 

the fict that the blood of Christ and the blood of martyrs give a new siuhty lo the tree < f 
iiunuui wisdom and tarthijr empire, which had seemed m> dead 


ft* I he "ruthless eyes are those of Argo who set to witch over lo wn lulled u» slcc|i by 

Mercury as he told the tale of the lovei. of Pan oud Syrinx and wa then si iin by him {.Mtt 

1 508, 747) 

«r We note the similitude as appropriate in t!»e artist who had leamt to paint from the life 
(y N z 35 ) 'Ihe deep sleep whuh fills on I>»ni s soul prepares the way for anothei 
apocalyptic vision which takes the pla<» of that which he h is seen va»i^ Jl* * , 

JotToTt very different chaiacter, Itllmg nol of the idul Uory of the Kliigdom, tat as 
earthly vicissitudes 1 shall endeavour lo deal with this asl have done *«ib its forer^nw, 
giving what seems to me the true inlerpretatum, and njt bewildering myself or the reader 
with wanderings in the labynnthme maxes of capesiiors. 
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BEATRICE AND THE CHARIOT, [fveo. c xiia. 


Therefore to pass to when I woke 'tis well, w 

And say that then a brightness rent the veil 
Of sleep, and loud cry, “ Rise > what dost thou J tell ’ ” 
As once of old the apple-blossoms pale. 

Which with their fmit tlie angels satiate 
In Heaven, in wedding-feast perpetual, r- 

flames, Peter, John were led to contemplate, 

And by them dasiled, at the voice returned 
By which was broken deeper slumber’s state. 

And emptied saw the school in which they learned. 

As of Elias, so of Moses too, »" 

And then their Master’s altered garb discerned. 

So 1 revived, and near me came m view 

That holy lady who my guide had been 
My {lath along the river to puisuc 
“ Wliere then is Beatrice ! ” asked 1, keen *■ 

With eager doubt , and she • '■ Lo ' on the ground 
’Neath the ficsh leaves she on the root doth lean 
See tliere the company that gird her round , 

The rest the Gryjdiott follow now on high. 

With melody more sweet and more profound.” so 

And whether she more fully made reply 

I know not, for there came before my gave 
She who all power to hear more did deny 
Alone she sat, on ground, of Tiutli the base. 

Left there as guardian of the mystic car, si 

Winch lie bound there who twy-formed nature sw.ijs 
Thun formed a ring, by movement circular. 

Those seven fair nymphs with torches in their hand, 
Wliith safe from Aqiiilo and Auster aiv 

The tran^figuntion is described as beme to the full clorv of the Christ what the apple 
blossom IS to Us fntil 'IhsU fmu, m t tlic xh>>> vf the Man Uod, ib the delisht of the 
angels, and belongs, ns the fruit of the tn-e of lift, to the marriage supper of the King As 
the three disciples «crc when the vision left them, v was Dante when he awoke from his 
deep sleep He turns to Matilda as hts carl;^ fn^id, and as the t>pe of bymjiaihv and hope 
(C xxsiit 40), and asks what it all means^*' Where is Beatrice'*’ He is bidden to look 
once more Ihe Christ, and the saints wbo rcpiesrnt the bcoks of the Old and New 
1 cstaments, and the angels, are gone . but ^e. Divine Wisdom, is still there, left together 
u ith the natural and supernatural virtues as the guardian of the Church 
** 1 he terra rvra of the Italian seemed to require a paraphrase 1 take it as mdir a t' i ig the 
local Rome as the appointed centre of the life at once of the I mpire and of the Church 
{Mom, 11 // ii aO There the tree pows, thither the chanot is brought Ibe 

other view, that we should translate “ on the bare ground, ’ as indicatmg the lowliness of 
Beatrice = Iheology » Spiritual Religion, scarcely needs discussion Comp C xm 95, 

XVI 96 

W ihe lights in the hands of the Nymphs are obviously the several graces, to which their 
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“ Here a dioit -while thou sholt as woodman stand, w 

And with mo shalt for aye he citizen 
Of that Rome where Christ heads the Roman band. 
Therefore, for good of ovil-hving men, 

Look on the chariot, and what there thon see’st, 

When thou to earth returnest, write thou then ” us 
So Rpatiiro , and I, who to the least 

Of her commandments gave ray homage due, 

Tunied eyes and mind to follow her behest 
Never did fire from cloud its course pursue 

80 swiftly downward ’mid the pelting shower, 110 

From the liigh sphere remotest from oui view. 

As I then saw tlic bird of Jove pass o’er 

Ilown on the tree its very hark to break, 

Bending the flowers and lender leaves yet more , 

And tliiit fierce blow did all the chnnol shake, iii 

So that it reeled, like ship in sore distress, 

Wliere, staiboard, larboard, waves their onset make 
Tlien saw 1 how a vixen m did press, 

Inside that great tiitimphaiit vehicle. 

Which, ravenous, seemed no good food to possP'S 1* 
But, chiding it for its sins horrible, 

Sly Lady tamed it to such hasty flight. 

As through its fleshlcss hones was po«siMe 


n lines answer, mnnifestt'd in life , pos&ibI> also the sevenfold of the Spirit as u ii ectej 

with tho-e gMCks. 

100 « Here IS defined by the **itrra vent ' of 1 94 It m the earthly Kom'\n Empiri,, 
embraring til Italian life Dante, at the assumed date of the vision, hid still so y*ars befoit* 
him of life in that region But he wou d find himaelf ihcie in a forest, not in a I uine , if not 
m a forcbt like th it of // 1 ) et in that whicu wis ns diflercnt from the true Rome as 

the earthly Jerus<<Iem was from ike heavenly In that K< rne the Rome where (rod ts 
Emperor, and Christ, as man, is cuiven D mte shi Id be, with his transfigured Ifcatrice, the 
sharer in an endless life (C xin 9C) I note without comment tVe chief other inteipieU* 
tioii " When thou diest thou shall be but a short lime ml urgatory, and sball then pass at 
onct. ftuni the earthly to the hensenK Paradise *’ 

104 jt IS after Dante's manner to givr, after th. pattern of Dame', F rrl tel, snd St T< hn, 
these rapid surveys of history See the allegoir « f the "grand o'a form uf CiLtc (// xiv 
703-790), and the Roman eagle in Paf vj 37-111 Suuh surveys liiniished ideib whitb 
might svail for the reformatu n of the world 

11* 1 he bird of Jove IS mith Dantv (/’<*r >• r)tlw received symbol of Roman power, as 
to Fsekiel fxvii 3, 4) it had been of Mcburhouoeriar It has in idt. its nt st m the tree ss the 
type of civil ordei It Hacks the cliinot and injures ih** tree's fohige I he Lnipcrgrs 
persecute the Church, and m so doing bring loss of strength upon the empire 
W* 1 he sy mbolism was so current that it needs no explanation, but it may he »ni ih noting 
that Hi 1300, the assumed dale of the visioh OK^to, iii^Kome, prohibly with Dante, was 
painting his famous picture of the Navtcelia for b Pe»er’b (i./ ix 5) 

*1 he vixen, the fox bitch, is the represeiitauvc of the heresies prt eminently the Arian, 
which harassed the Church when the persecuiioi s ceased I hose h letics h id ctased to feed 
on the true food of the Church s life, the do trine of the Scriptures, and thev were diiven 
forth by the wisdom, symbolised by BeaCiicc, of tiie great Doctors of the Church. 
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THE DRAGON'. 


XrvBa. c xxxn 


Then, by the way whence first it came to sight, 

I saw the eagle to the car descend, 

And leave it feathered with its plumage light. 

As from a heart that bitter giief doth rend. 

So came a voice from Heaven, and thus it cned 
“ Ah, bark of mine 1 what ill freight thee doth heiul ? ’’ 
Then Uio earth seemed to me to open wide, >»> 

.And ’twixt the wheels a dragon did I see. 

Who pierced with upward tail the chariot’s side , 

And, like a wasp with sting drawn back, did he. 

Coiling the whole length of his evil tail, 

Wrench out the floor and vanish tortuously ui 

That which remained behind, as fertile vale 

Is clothed with grass, was soon with plumage tl.ul. 
Offered, perchance, with mind where did not fail 
Pure thoughts and good ; and lo ' that vesture hod 

Covered both pole and wheels in briefer span uo 

Than sigh keeps open bps of one that’s sad 
The holy structure, thus transformeil, began 


1 he e clothing the chariot with own feathers answers to the fabulous Donation 
of Con>tantiiie, in whiui Dante, thouch in Mfin ui lo he had defended it with apologetic 
limitations came to seefA/ xix 115) the suiting point of the later cot ruptions of the Church 
i he ship was thus, as the voice (Christ’s or Peter's*) proclaims over! iden with its freight 
of worldly po>ses'iions Witte mentions a legend that at the time of the Donation a \oioe 
was heard from heiven, Hodit diffmum ett wntnnm »c hcclenA Dei ’ 

1 he dragon indicates a new penl which ended in a schism Histoncally it may repre* 
sent the iconocUsuc qiiariel which divided the La-iem from the Western Churoh, or the 
aggressive conquests oi Mahomet, who, as in H xxviii is regarded as the gretUest of all 
schismatics, but the dragon is piobably to be taken, as in Rev xn 3, xiii 2, as ilie symbol 
of the Devil, as the ^reai enemy and divider, working through all human schismatics 

The temporal power and wealth increased, and appropriated more and more of wh it 
hnd been the riches and prerogative of the Empire bestowed by Pepin iiid Charlemagne 
as Dante admits, with good intentions, but with disistrous results The very wheels of 
the char ot were clothed with the eagk s feathers Bishous, clergy, monastic orders were 
all enriched, to their own detiiment snd th’it of their people , and ^1 this came as by leaps 
and bounds, with a quickness which aggravated the evil 

143 ine seven hcad> with their ten horns are clearly based upon the vision of the beast m 
Rev xiit i.biit the symooli>m IS sumewluit oliscure, all the more so as in // xix io9(where 
see note) the heads and the horns had appeared as b longing to the pnmitive and uncorrupted 
Church Ihe general drift of commentators tends 10 seeing in them the vices that are 
opposed to the seven virtues, or the seven guts of the Spirit, the sins that are transgressions 
of the ten commandments, as the conseouence of the Church s wealth, but this docs n< t 
explain why three of the heads have two norns each and the others only one, and generally 
is scarce!) satisfactory 1 fear 1 must ss> the «ame of the ingenious coT\)ecture {Butler) that 
the heads represent the seven electors of the Empire as ongmill} nominated by the Pope m 
virtue of his temporal power, the three lieads with two horns answering to the ^ree arch* 
bishop elect <rs (Mayence, 1 reves, 'ind Coh gne), and the others to the four tecul^ princes 
At the nsk of adding another conjecture to the limbo of vanities I suggest (t) that the four 
single-horned heads may stand for the four mendicant orders fDomiiucans, hranciseans, 
C irmeliteo, and Augustinians), which were recognised by Gregory X m the Council of 
lyonsinA d xaya . (j)that the three with two horns mayrepresent either the three gradesof 
the priesthood, or more probably the three more powerful monastic orders, Benedictines 
Carthusians, and Cisiercians. All these, frum Dantes standpoint (/*ar xi X24-X39, xxi 
12^142, xxu 74-84)« were conrupted by their wealih Xhis loterpretaiion lus at least the 
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To thrust forth heads from out each separate pait, 

Three at the pole, one where eoch angle ran. 

With horns like oxen, lo • the three did start, h-. 

But for the four, one horn in front was found , 

Such monster ne’er hath met man’s eye or huuit 
Firm as a rock upon high mountain ground, 

I saw a harlot sit at ease thereon, 

Shameless, with wanton eyes that glanced aroutnl ni 
And that his prize might not from him he won, 

I saw a giant there, who stood elect, 

And many a kiss each gave the other one , 

But when her lustful, wandering eyes direct 

On me she turned, forthwith hci lover rude in 

Scourged her fiom head to foot as one suspect , 

Then, full of jealous doubt and wrathful mood, 

He loosed the monstious form, and through the gl.nle 
Dragged it, until I found in that same wood 
Shield f 10111 that harlot and the beast new iiiadi . iw 


tnem of harmomsme «uh the mboli in of Par xn io6 tor the four orderv who divided 
WeMem Chiotendoni between them, almost every city assigning to them its Black trials 
or ns White Fnars, see the C nrrf ^ /Wrt Ptatuman. 

IM-itn ihe closing scene of ihe vision is somewhat easier to interprrt There is a 
ceff^aMHj'orintcipreters that the harlotistheCunaK imana impersonated in Itonifice VIII , 
thst the gi lilt lover i& Philip le Bel of FrariCe , that the blows which he inflins on her 
represent the autraces of Aiiagoi (C xx 86} , that the dragging uf the clitrioi through ilii. 
wo^s answers to the Uab) Ionian cnptisity of the Popes at Avignon ] it. two pu|nI^ whn li 
remain obscure are (i) the mutual embraces of the gnnt and the h riot, which seem at 
Variance with the lung conflict between Philip ind Itoniface , (j) the gi-inre at Dante which 
turned those embroees into jealousy and suspiaon 1 he expianvion is, however, far in 
seek Ihere w is a time, and it w ts precisely that of the date oi the vision iii 1300, the year 
of Jfubilee, when the Pope and the King were for a time reconciled Bnmfa.e hod b««n 
accepted as arbnrstnr between Philip and Folward J friiiee sent her pilg’sns and her 
< fTerin^s ts Borne In inviting Charles of Valois to act as pacificator of Italy and lemptin,. 
him wiih the ciown of bieily, uoiiirsce appeared tole leaning on a breach allinme as against 
thebmptre In Milnan’s lan^u ige (A C vii 68), "The embersoT that f ital co> troversy 
between the king of Fnnce iiul Bonifare, which were hereafter to bl iie up 111 o such ruinous 
con^gration were smouldering unregarded and to an seeming utterly extuuuished Phihp, 
the brother of Charles of Valois, might appear the dean si ind innst olicdient sun of ih« 
Church ** Nor is the solution of the other problem far to seek We need not suppose, as 
v>me commentators have done, that Dante means M himself the Italian | eople or th^ luty 
of Chnsieiidonj, or the Ghibelliue party as such When the cuntist biuke out aM>iit. 
Dintes sympathies (C x\ 86-90) were with the Pope against i^hiiip Biifti/aer, unh 
warm professions of friendship, recognised Albert of Austria as bniieror d smissed Ins 
breach supporters, and fell Imck on the Italians I* is pri bible enough that Dinte, wh > 
mixed so tnely and took so prominent a share in the jiolit cal movements of ine lime, may 
have had some part in dete> mining the n^'w tendencies probtble also that hr magnified ihic 
part, an d persuaded himself tnat Philips palousy was ihe result ot his influence with the 
Pope 1 he two last hoes may, 1 conceive point to the fact th t Danir had found a she] rr 
for a time in the very forest— the kiagdum of braiicc-'io uhich the chariot had been 
dragged See Li/ltt c vu 
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THE PSALM OF SORROW. [poeo.o. xxxra 


CANTO XXXlh 

BetUrice —The Interpreter of iXe Ftsion — The fourfold River of Paiadite— 
Eunoe and the New Birth 

“ l)nig, venerunt gentee,” thus in strain 

Altpmato, three and four, sweet psalmody, 

The ladies theu began to weep amain. 

And Heatnce, breathing many a sigh 

And sad, in suck wise h^tenlng stood, that “he t 

'With Mary's pallor at the Cross might vie 
Lut when the other virgins left her free 

To speak, then standing up, aloud cried she. 

And ansn er made, all fiery-red to see 
“ Mwheum, et non vtdebifts me lo 

XI iterum Ah I listen, sisters dear . 

Modicum, ct 108 vidchtia me ” 

Then placing all the seven in front of her, 

And, beckoning only, bode me next to move, 

Me and the lady, and that poet-seer n 

So ‘■he passed on, nor deem I that above 

Ten steps she onward went, ere with her eyes 
She rested on mine own with light of love. 

And w itli calm aspect, “ Come more quickly," cries , 

“ So if it be my will lo speak with thee, a> 

Thou iiiayst be near to hear what I advise ” 


1 . 1 ^ Ps IxxiA , vthich cKctiis 111 the Matins of the Kom Brev for Thursi] ly, and of which 
we h i\e the first words, adnptrd itx if mturaliy to the c vile of the time with whicli the last 
Canto had ended 1 he outrage of Anigm, t]»e|»<-rsecutioii o''the Icmplar^, the lawlessness 
that prevailed in Rome as the * widowrd cit) ” might all be re id in between the lines of the 
great dngc psalm As the first renewed the cene ot Calvary (L xx Bv), so Beatrice becomes 
as the AIa*er dahtosa, or Lady of Sorrows, weeping by the Ciu&s But she uses from her 
sorrow with the clow of n hieoiis anger, and has a word hope, such is had t omforted the 
disuplesof the Christ Wisdom and tiuth seemed to have left the world for a time, but 
aft^r A “little while they would be Men again, and the tyranny would be overpast (/ohn 

XVI i^a) 

16 Statius IS atill with Dante and Matilda, possibly as representing the element of culture 
which suffered tn the sufferings of the Chuixh, and symp tiinsed with them (C xxu 86) 

17 The ten steps are mobably, as a ceitim for an uncertain number, the symbol of the 
“little while" of which Beatrice had spoWvn, or possibly may point to the mteival between 
the election of Clement \ in 1305 and 13x4, when Dime was expecting the triumph of 
Henry Vll • and with it the restnraiion of the Church to Rome As being a perfect 
number, it represented a period fixed by Divine appointment {Conv 11 15) 
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And when I drew nigh, as was meet for me, 

She said, •* My brother, wherefore art not bold 
To question, now thou hast my company ?” 

And as with those too much awe doth hold, 

Wlio, when they speak to men of greater might, 

Scarce from their teeth their living speech unfold. 

So chanced it with me that my voice anght 

I scarce could frame “ Dear lady, what I seek 
Thou knowest, and what best may give me light" 

Then slie to me “ From shame and shimking weak 
I wish thee now thyself to extricate. 

So that no more as dreamer thou mayst speak. 

Know that the car the serpent broke of late 

Was and is not , let him that’s guilty know 
God’s vengeance fears no sop that hors its hate 
The eagle shall not always heirless go, 

That to the chariot left his pluniM wings. 

Whence it a monster, then a prey did grow. 

Surely I see, and sight tnie utterance brings, it 

The stars already near the appointed hour. 

And kiiow’ing not delays nor hmdenngs. 

When the Five Hundred, Five, and Ten, with power 
As sent from God, slioll slay that harlot vils. 

And with her, too, her giant jiaraiuour ti 


23 Beatrice addrr«c^ Dante in the 3amc term< Matilda (C xxix >5) The lover has 
become the brother 

21 The fear and irembltng of N u 34-i9» which Dante feeU to be, it his besetting 
inlirmity, are with him a the 5tght of the new evUk ibul wtr*. coming on the Church ab they 
had been at the beginning of his pilgrimage 

2 ® The words arc an echo of xvu 9, but with » videly different application 1 he car 
which the dragon had rent asunder, the visible ChonJi of Christ, w is for a linie among thr 
things of the past The Church at Avignon was but a counterff it mockery of that of KomCf 
but venge ince khuiild fall 011 him who had wrought the evil 

* The words imply a binsulnr Italian supfcgtitioii It was believed that if a murderer, 
within eight d lys of the death of hi* victim ate a mrr'.cl of bread 01 meat over Ins 
he would escape all puiii'ihment During tlioseday^ accordingly, the friends of the murderea 
man kept strict watch over the grave {/•aur i 535) Corso Donali was said to have acted 
on this belief in Srarf ), *«» Charles of Anjou after the execution ul Conradin 

{Bffct, in Amv p 84) 

w Dante looked on Fiedcnckll (Conzf iv 3)ae the latt IrueEm™™ , 
and Albert never came to Italy, and were therefore only noiiiinally kings wf the I'® . 

(C VI 60-105) 1 he question whether the wwds point (i) to Henry of L«*enibiirg the 

destined hew, or (a) to some yet future wiccessor, depend-, on the date , 

compOBicion of this Canto I incline to (x), but admit that some passages in the / urgaiory 
may be of later date than the death of Henry (13x4) ' 

« As a student of tho Apocalypse xiii ,8) reprodiicinc its “ 

mystic number In the Roman numerals for si5(DvX)he finds the ® . i,._ 

reformer who shall be the minister of Divme jusiic- On the almost a 

of the Purgatory^ Henry eff Luxemburg, of whom Dante speaks m his cpi 
VOL. I 2 A 
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Perchance my speech, obscure and dark awhile, 

As Sphinx or Themis, may persuade thee less. 

Because, like them, it clouds the mind awhile 
But soon events shall be the Baiades, 

Who shall the great enigma make full clear, n 

Nor dearth nor murrain on our nation press 
Note this, and just as tliou my words dost hear, 

So teach thou them to those who live, yet lead 
A life which unto death doth swiftly hear 
And when thou wiitost, take thou then good heed » 

Not to conceal that thou the plant hast seen 
Which now twice o'er hath felt the plunderer’s greed 
He who despoils or plundeis it, I ween, 

Offends his God in blasphemy of fact. 

Who foi His own use made it puio and clean » 

For biting that, five thousand years exact, 

Oi more, the first soul paid of longing pain. 

For Him who on Himself avenged the act 


new Me9n*ih O M lu 464-474), present*; himseif is the promised DUX On that 
uf the later wc hive 1 1 turn to tht pnnee round whom Dintb •> hopes crystalhsed after 
Heniy s death, C^n Grande of V«.rona (the ** Ore) hound, probab})* m H > loz), who was 
recognised as the leader of the Imperial party m 2318 Itie laugui^e of Par xvii 76-93 
*howsl]uw hi^h w&re tht hopes which the poet had formed of him One writer hab round 
in the initials of his name gisitiu a numerical value to each letter of the Itiiian alphibet 
analogous to tint which ih familnr to us tn (>recl^ thou,;h not identical with it (Can Crande 
<ftlla •S'tala, ,Sit.iioie rft I tioni) the number 515 Iht conjettur {/fuU) thit the number 
gives the veirs between the revival of the Western J imne m Chirlcmigne (799) and the 
b(es.tu)n 01 t ouis of Has iri'i(i3i4) is hardly I tbmk teiiible m spite of the ftet that the 
Utter year witnessed the de itliii of Phihp the I* tir and i. lement V What Dante gives is 
obviously the ’number of i man, not die duruion of a period Ihe slaughter of the 
harlot and her 1 ivei me uis of couise not the death of an iimividual Pope or King but the 
triumph of the idea) h mperor, or other * MeMenger of God, over the alliance of the Papal 
Curia and the House of Valois 

Another remnu'>cence Ihe oracles of Ihemis were sought by Deucalion and 

Pyrrha alter the deluge, and she answered in dark si>ings( tfrf 1 347-47O rheSphinxand 
the Naiades point to the stor) of (Jidipus, biu the Utter name rues out of a cunous misread 
tag. The true reading of J\/ft vii 759 is — 

“ ( armtna I atadn non intelUcta /rtontm 
Solvttat inginiUt * 

where Latadesw: son of l^uussCLdipus, but the MSS of Ovid for the most part mve the 
reding Ntiiadts and Sohmnt and Dante accepted the reading and assumed that theNaiades 
also were prophetesses, as indeed, with less excuse, n >t a few commentators have done al^er 
him, and compiles them with the facts wluch will make the mjstertous prediction plmn 
ihemts, in Ovid, sends a blight on the crops and a munaiii on the cattle (Jfet vit 763-> 

765) 

M The tree is the forbidden tree or the tree >f the know ledgi of good and evil (C ywi i 87), 
but It U also the poht) of the theocratic b mpire wuh which the Church had been united That 
had been twice spoiled— once as in the scnptunl history of Adam unee by the giant, t a , by 
the kings of the House of V^oib To attack the true ideal empire, the divinely appointed 
o^er for the government of flan, is an acted biaxpheniy ( I/hh u 20) 

In what sense, we ask, was Adam s sin like that of Philip the 1 air ? The parallel seems 
to us far fetched, but from Dante s seandpoint there « i& m each case the root sin of dis 
obedience to a Divine commandment I he chronology deserves a pissing notice In Par 
xavi tip the yearsof Adamshfearegnen from Gre v 5 as 93a , those beMWen his death and 
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Tby spint slumbets if it see not plain 

That for some great cause it vras raised so high, is 
And in its summit so transformed again , 

And, if tbe vain thoughts of tby mental eye 
Had not become to thee as Elsa’s spring, 

Their joy, as Pyramus at the mulberry. 

Such facts alone to thee would knowledge bring » 

Of the deep moral meaning of the tico. 

And show God just m His prohibitiug. 

But since thy understanding shows to mo 
As turned to stone and jietrified m hue, 

So that my speecli’s brightness dazzles thee, n 

I will that, though nnwrit, yet painted true. 

Thou eariy back what now is m thy mind 
As pilgrims, palm in hand, their way pursue ” 

And I “As wax that with the seal is signed, 

Which changeth not the figure there imprest, » 

Thy signet on my brain is well defined 


the deront into Ksdej at 430a, givioe 5»3« “> >11 rwltoiiinz. with irtich w» an 

familur would nve 4036. but IHnte, with most mediaeval schoUn, followed ihi computation 
ofEuKtius. BruneuoLatini( 7 w 1 42) reckons 5354 years from the creantn 10 Ae binb 
of Chrut 

« The growth of the tree w explained The idtal cinpia expands a* t grows, and its top 
most branches are the widest spread 


EUa i> a tributary 


of die Arno, ruing near Siena Itb »attn are c^careous and rapidly 
deposit a crust of caflwnaie of hme on objecU inunersed in t»>tm S* had 
thSuahts encrusted and obscured hu clearer vision Even after the tlisctj hnr of I 

anTSie .at« of Lthe. Vi““'> dnioarnitiuil sliB aeedod ziowth He wat waitmg (« the 
waters of Eunoc 

«S’hifb™d®(“/i/ iVsS-.M), Hxilf had tamed the whiteaess of hi* soul with 
earthly and sensual thoughts (1 74) 


aim ail aiia^vBii. vi «i*yi*iv o » 

IS that man is shut out from the iniu 1 
till his soul u purified for its reception 

» The poet’s for his dark eayinn He raonot wnte as he would lie can only 

report whM^he haswm imd heaid, as showing when, ho had beta 

« The palm hianch which the pilgnin hor* '™‘id ^^‘^”*JJj‘°|h,'J5^*h^„ ,l,e ground 
at tbe Holy Sepulchre *md was entitled to p ^ ^ .fej 

former and receivtd the latter 

» What the potter’s wheel was to Jeremmh i-io), ‘hat^ ‘he 'J^ni^f 

seal was to Dante (C x 4S1 J ^l.ie’theliUm the special oiyan of the mind, the 
omtam with his medical studies in his ^inZ ‘h ^^^ imprSmins rnnveyed through the 
eammutu stftsortnm, which receives ana com 
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But why so far beyond my vision rest 

Thy words that fill my soul with such desire. 

That more is lost the more the search is prest 1 ” 

“ That thou mayst know,*’ she said, “ how stands that school ss 
Which thou hast followed, and its doctrines scan, 

And learn how far it follows my true rule, 

And see how far apart from God’s thy plan, — 

As far as is from earth that highest sphere 
Whose movements swiftest, widest circle span ” «o 

And then I answered “ Memory wntes not here 
That I have ere estranged myself from thee, 

If or doth my conscience wake remorseful fear ” 

“ Nay, if thou failcat so in memoiy,” 

She answered, smiling, “call thon this to mind. m 

How tliat this day thy Lethe-draught was free , 

And as in smoko the proof of fire wo find, 

This thy oblivion proveth all too well 
Guilt in thy will to other things inclined 
Henceforth my words m very deed shall tell n» 

The naked truth, as far as, in thy case, 

'Tis meet thy rude gase on their beauties dwell ” 

Brighter at once and slower in its pace. 

The sun was holding the mendian, 

Which shifts or here or there with change of place, ids 


K Tlie 5c)ioLir >ia1f complains tliat the words of his mistress arc 'is yet too hard for him A 
conjectural eineud tcion gives (f/*r ta/a « out of the common track, fui dtuata desired , but 
(he text seems preferable 

The ** school ‘ which Dante had fur a tune followed was tU'U of a philosophy which 
was not Chrisiun, which, beginning «iih Boethius and Ciccro. passed on to Anstoile as 
expounded by Averrhoes ii li 1 hrough Aquinas, probablj also through St Bernard 
and Hugh and Richard of St Victor, he liad Ivamt a truer system ihe teaching of Heatnce 
led him to a mystical theology which was higher even than the dogmatic theology of Aquinas 

8*-®® A reminiscence of x Cor u 14 and Isat 1v 8, 0 The ‘'highest sphere" is the 
Prtmum MobtUi endowed, ui the Ptolemaic system, with a rapidity of movement beyond all 
others, 

M There is a touch almost of humour Ixith in the defence and the reproof Dante had 
drunk of Teethe, and this explained his unconsciousnesc of offence , but I ethc implied previous 
transgressions, and those transgrtssiuns had left their impress, not as yet efTaced, in a lack of 
spmtnal discernment 

188 Were the words at John xvi. as floating in Dantes memory * 

^ Ihe sroids point literally to the fact that it was noonday tn spring, when the day 
lengthens, and the apparent motion of the sun ts therefore blower 1 me xos points to the 
fact that every place on the eardi has, according to us longitude, its own menaian Below 
the surface there is probably the thought that the Sun of Divine J ruth is now seen by him in 
greater brightness and yet more gradually revealed to bun than before, and perhaps mso that 
the aspect of that Truth vanes with the standpoint of the observer 
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When the seven ladies halted full in sights 
As halteth one who goes in front as guide, 

If on some object stntuge his glances light, 

Just on a dim dark ahadow’s border-side, 

Shade such as, with swarth bonglis sad foliage green, lu 
O’er their cold streams the Alps throw far and wide 
Euphrates, Tigris, both in front wore seen . 

Tlieir course I seemed from one clear fount to trace. 

Like dear fiiends, Jow to leav o a space betweeiL 
“ 0 hglit, O glory of the Imnun rate i ui 

What stream is this that from one source doth hear 
Two etreaius, and from itself doth flow ajiace 1 " 

And to my quest came answer, “ Let thy prayet 
Matilda ask to tell thee,” iiid leply 
Came, as of one who from bUiiie sets him dear, i» 
Fioni that fall hdy’s lips “ Tliese tilings have I, 

And much else, told him, and full clear I see 
That Lethe hath not bid tlu ni from Ins eye ” 

And Hi all ICO " IJcopcr emes, may he. 

Which often Memoiy of htr strength deprive, us 

Have cloudi d o’oi his mental vision free. 

But see, Eunoc’s waters hence denve , 

Lead him to thun, and, <is thou’rt wont to do. 

Once more Ins half dead energy levivc " 


ntuuut. an<l her s<.v«n h-%nUniaid'< move to the banV of imithrr nver I'onoei 
overshadow! 1 with thit.k trci.s wc ‘uivth«-r ntninm< tt c* of V,iUoml ru««A (C xxviii aj) 

or CainpaMitio ^ // xxii 4) or more rcceitC mcmiMiLs of SwtPtrland or Mont Lenuf 

Ihc de cription f* liken niriW ftom Cat ti 10-14 ^ flowing of > H])hntti.4 and 

1 i^ns (Hi 1 Ivkel) as distinE:ui'<nc I ft m lh*>>n and Oilton frutn one source, lyhave been 
derived from hoiih v i-*- I mPktaits ttno te/ontr rtsotvunt 

Jl® 1 he words 1TV in echo of// w Ihcte however the words boenv ti. ipply more 

to the. persoiul hue to the tr msfiguie I and mysll Deitrio. 

119 We note th it this is the tint ind last ume that l>inU. s guide and comp \ni in is n inied 
So. it will be remem) ered 11 had been with his own name (C sxx 53) She pleads that her 
table is already dune (L xxviit 43 148) 

Ui Wb it w ere the greater cares ? The masteries of the ipoc«]yptK vi-aonvofC xxxi , 
X3nni the adonng 1 xvi. of Bentnce htiowr tor Paradive— all these have been suggebted, 

each, It may with some tlenieni of troth 

Whit Mai needed was afresh baptism not m the stream of oblivion of evil but m that 
which revived all meinonei of good, an 1 cWaied the mion of the soul to gather into one alt 
the parti d perceptions of truth and striving after holiness whic.li had intend into (he pilgntn s 
na»C life and to see that they have been ‘ wrought in Ood (J^kn lu zi In this work 
Matilda, the type of the chemul and genial sjnnpath} which ib a Meni element »n the 
thersneutics of tne soul, lends as before with ] ethe (C xxxi xoo), a helping hand In the 
descrmtion of her manner ( dtmmtKtunzntt ") I can srircely help seetne; a reminiscence of 
the fair blithe lady of the f' c 8 whom I have »denlifi»*a with Matilda And what wab 
done for him was done also for Statius the poet to whom he felt bound by the ties of a closer 
brotherhood, ab in that communion of sainu from which Vir&ii waa excluded, than Co any 
other 
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gentle soul whom ne’er excuse withdrew i» 

From others’ will, but takes it as its own, 

Soon as ’tis patent made by token true. 

Soon as my hands she clasped, that beauteous one 
moved on, and as a gracious lady spake 
To Statius, saying, “ With him come thou on.” iss 

Could I, O reader, wider limits take 

For wntiiig, I might hope to sing in part 
Of that sweet drink which ne'er my thirst could slake , 
But since I’ve filled each comeT of my chart, 

To this my second cantiqne given as due, lu 

My course is checked by bndle of my art 
I from that stream that holy is and true 

Returned refreshed, as tender flowerets are 
Revived and freshened with a foliage new, 

Pure and made meet to mount where shines each star. lu 


There is a certain abruptness m the close of the Pur^ovv for which this is the excuse 
The poet is writing according to a fixed plan He cannot tdlow nimself more than thirty three 
cantos, the canto may not much exceed 150 lines. All that he can say is, as once before. /nctiH/ 
Vita Nova {W N c x) Ihere is a new hiith, a new spnngtidc m his life New thougnts 
bud and blossom The time has come when he can not only see the stars as in // xxxiv 139, 
but mount up to them, so passing from the earthly to the neavenW Paradise Measured by 
the notes of outward time, he hu been twenty four hours in Hell, four d<iys and nights on the 
Mountain of Purgatory 
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Headmg* in Itabog reffr to eomprmedtn the ^oten exetutnvefj/ 

L denotet matter contmnetl «» the “ Lips ** of Vantt 


Abbagliato 149 
Abd, flo 
AbrahHin, so 
Abaalom, 145 
Abstiuenco, the Angel 
of, 317 
Abydos, 339 

Ata>eiU 9 t Monopbysitc 
Thshop of Oousiauti- 
nople, 

Aertdia (acedia), 38, 97s 
980, 389, 385, 303 
Acban, 394 

Acheron, 16, 73, x6a, 188 
Achillea. 37. 61, 132, 155, 
33d, 399 

Acqifa 343 

Acqnachota, S4 
Acquaeparta, Canlinal, L 
69, 7 f, 73. 74 , 

Acre, capture of, 138, I4. 
60 

Adam, 17, 30, 324, 238, 
3^» 370 

Adamy apocryphal hook 

0/, 6 

Adam, MeHter, of Brescia, 

iSa. 153 

A dam of St Victor, 346 
Adelatia of Sorr/tnta, iia 
** Adbcesit paviinento,’’ 
986 

Adige, the nver, 58, 271, 
L 81 ' 

Adrian F, Pope, 286-287 
**Ad vocem tanii aenu. 
349 

jiSaeus, J47 
iEinna, 147 
j £ ltan , 333 

iflneaa 23, 132, 974, 383 
AEneid, the, 299 


uEulua, 330 
JE>tcoIai>}u<i, bi, 3)6 
JimhuUu, 44, 71,119, 183 
A* sop, 114 
yfithiopian. 324 
A^tiia, sec Mungibello 
Agatha, 304 
A^lauroa, 260 
Agiiello (Agtmlo), Brunol- 
leachi, 127 
“ Agoua Pei,” 267 
** Agrma Del. applnxl to 
the Eiup lien VXI and 
to ]*opc Martin IV « L 
99 and note 
AluiMueroa 273 
Ahitliopliel, 145 
Alugia, 289, L 87 
AUxirigo, arelTa An>ongo 
Alagna. 293 
\lar(io di Vallen, 140 
Albert of Hapthurtf, 209 
214 

Alberti familj, 162 
Alheiiun Matmiu, 70 
Alchennata, the, 147 
Alcma.on, 244 
Aldigluen family, the, L 


AiSg 


idighien, name of, L 35 
{ Aldobrandeacbi, Uagliel 
mo, 238 

Aldobrandeacbi, Omborto, 
*39 

Aleeto, 4^ 

Alossaudna, aiy 
Aleasandro, Conte di Bo 
mena, 153, L 80 
Alexander the Great, 62, 
70 

Aiexandcr of Phme, 107, 
141 


Alexandi tan Fathers, the, 
321 

All (disciple of Maboraet), 
141 

Aliohino. loo, X13 
Alleluias,* 319 

937 

AljAimto the hTagnifieent, 
216 

Alps, the, 70, 84 
Alp langt ' (used of the 
Apunnines), 254 
Alta forte, 146 
Alffschamm, 47 
Aiftftu, history of the 
Sicilian Vc»’>ert, q 8 
Amata, mother of Lavinia, 
*74 

' Amhros', St , ago, L 1x4 
( *• Amen,’* 83 
, Amphiaraus, xox' 

I Amphioi., 161 
Aiuplusbeiio, 122 
Ani^i, 367, 3^° L 81 
Ananias and Stepphira, 294 
Au&stagi, the, of Kaveii- 
na, 258 

Anattasms, the Emperor, 

‘ 54 ^ 

gVnaatasius, Pope, 54 
Anaxagoras, 24 
Anchises, 4 » *83 
Angel of Abstmenee, the, 

Anprheo, Ira, 214, 219 
, Anpelo, Atidioef 16 
Angelo, St , Castle of, 91 
Angela’ hymn, the, 35a 
Anyelui, the, 918 
Anger, the diaciplino of, 
267 

Angiolello da Cagiiano,i 4 * 
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Aiiiielmuooio (Ug»lino), 

i68 

AnteeQi, T59, 160 
Antenoift, 5b, 163 
Aoteoori, 202 
Ante Purffotorw-m^ the, 
ai3. *87, 309 
Antigono, 305 
Antiochiut £^i|)Aane«, 98 
Antiphon (poet), 304 
AntonxntM, age of iht^ 270 
Ants, habits of, 32^ 
Apennme, 83, 109, 903 
Apoiiolxc Jirothers^ thtt 

143 

Aquaiius, 1x9 
Atiuilo, 364 

Aquinas, l^oma^ 9 13, 
M, iSi 34 , sa, 139, i 79 » 
XQ4, 195, ao6, aifl, 213, 
229, 236, 237 262 26B, 
a69, *74, ^77> ^9°* 

999, 293, 298, 302, 319, 
330, 331, 336, 337, 333, 
34a, 3 ‘i 3 . 37a. ^ 90 
Araohne, 86, 244 
Arigoii, 193 

Arbia, the nver, 33, L 1 13 
Arohiano, the nver, 203, 
304 

Arethusa 128 
Arotines, 110, 148 
Argenti, FiUppo, 

Argia 30^ 

Argive, 143 
AlKUl, 363 

Anadvfj 59 ' 

Arns, 223 

Anatotlc, 8, 21, 23, 35, 54, 
46, S7 60, 61, 70 190, 
191, 195, 199, 299, 272 
273, 295i 317, 322, L 53 
Arxju, S4 
Arles, 47 

Arno, the iiver, 79, 117, 
X52, 169, 2^? 

Arnold, MaUhew, 27 
Arngo 33 

Aioenal, origin of the 
word, 105 
Arthur King, 162 
Aithuiian, Legtnd% 27, 
29, L.^ 

Article AlII , 281 
Aruns, the seer, xox, L 87 
Aeap^, 252 
ABoanius, h 108 
Aidente, the cobbler of 
Parma, X04 
Asopui, a8x 
‘‘Asperaei me, ”359 
Asstfi, firecoee at, 350 
Assyrians, the, 4^ 


Astrmx, 362 

** Astnea rednjc, L loi 
Athamaa, 150 
Athena, 211 
Atropos, 171 
Attila, 63, 69 
August clouds, 20T 
Auguatflic, bt , 1, 14, 19, 
34, 206, 219, 222, 230, 
237, 2b9, 275, 277, 303 

321, 333. 359. 117 

Augustus (1 e lYtdoixe 
11 ), 66 

Augustus, the Roman 
Empcioi 47, 212, 347 
Aulis, X03 
Aulus Ouliite, 268 
“Aun xana fttmen,** two 
explanations of, 302 
Aaron, 184 
Ausler, 364 

Avarice, the discipline of, 
288, 293 

Ave Maria Bell, the, 2x8 
Avoutiue, Meant, 125 
Avcrrhocs, 24, 56 104, 

3**o. 3S+» 372, L 53, 62 
Avicenna, 24, L ^ 
AvKfnon, 293, 367, 369 L 
74, 91. «3 

Azzo d’Rste, Podestk of 
Verona, 80 

Axzo d*Eato Muquis of 
herraia 92 

Asso d histe, hfarquis of 
hihte, 202, 293 
Ausohuo da Romano 62 
bicchiglione, 79 
Kaerhua, tht city of, 102 
iitnd, 22 

Bacon, Rooei, 23, 2| 79, 
84 104, 319, 1 , 40 « , 
92, 100 

Bagnacavnllo 259 
* Bamio, ’72 
Balaam, 263 

Hnldwin, A^hbishop of 
Treves, L 94 130 
Barbaross-^lrcdcnc, 259, 
283. L 106 

B qitiMn, the lack of, 20 
Baptist, bt John the, 153 
Barb^io, 310 
Uorbaiicoia, 109, 1X0 iii, 
114 

Bear, the constellation, 
197 

Bend, Dante s, 358, L 57 
** Beista of Fiesole 78 
** Heati misenoordes,” 362 
**]ieatiinu}]docorde, *330 
“Beati pauperes spintu, ’ 
246 


* * Beati qui lugent, ” 28 ; 

** Beati qui sitiunt,” joi 
Beatiiee, 6, xo, ii, 53, 61, 
x8i, 206, 263, 379, a8o, 
31J. 33 ^f 350, 358, 349» 

360 363, 364, 365, 368, 
373. L 33. 33, 38 5=. 
S3> *3 , , . 

Beatrice, nrst wife of 
Oharles of Anjou, 217 
Beatrice, Countess of Pro- 
venoe, 217 

Beaver, the, 86, L 97 n 
Beccheiia Tesauro di, 165 
Bede, the Venerable, L 
IIS 

, Beclrcbub. 177 
Belacqua, 199 241 L 41 
Belhucione Borti, L 42 
Benaro, Like, 102 
Benedetto, ^an, Abbey of, 

84 

Benedict XI , Pot»e, 97, 
L 8x 

“Benedictus es qut venis,” 


349 

Beiitvtuto, the battle of, 

J02, 193 

jSentnrasa Latettna, 205 
Benvenittf Cellini, ste 
Oelhui 

Benutiuto da Inola, 70 
Bergamo, loa 
Bernaid, M, 345, 346, 
348. 349 

Berimidmo da Polenta, 
IIO 

Beithold of Regensburg, 
308 

Beiiiam del Bomio, Z45 
Bortrand de Irotto 82, L 
96, seo also Clement V 
Bianohi and Keii, ^r, 123, 
124, 162, 256, L 53, 
59 n . 73 
Bisensio, 162 
Bismantova igc; 
Bltckbird, pioverb re- 
specting the, 252 
Black Country, the, 48 
Blind Florentines, 67 
Bocca degli Abati, 164 
Boccaccio, L 31, 36, 41, 
56. 57, 83, 86, 90 
Boethw% 3, 29 255, 3S4, 
, 37a, 373, h 52 53 
Bolgia, the bust, 90 
„ the Second, 91 
„ the Third 94 
, the Fourth, xoo 
„ the Fifth, 105, Z09 
„ the Sixth, 1x4 
,, the Seventh, 1x9 
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Bolgia the Eighth, 131 
tf the Ninth, 140 
the lenth, 146 
Bolognjt, 9a, iz8, zzg 
Bolsena, the eels of Lake, 
31a 

Bonatti, see Guido 
Bonaventura, 345 
Bomfoce, Ar^biahop of 
Bavenna, 312 
Boniface VllI , ru]ie, x, 
IS, 3^» 79, 91. 96, 137, 
933, 392, 293, 367, L 64, 
65, 67, b8, 81, 

£otii/(uu} Eberttisee 
“I)ittai'*oiido”), 49, 50 
Bunturo D itip 106 
Bornello, Oetuid de, 338 
Bumio, Bertiam del, 145 
Borsier, Guglielmo, 83 
Borgo Allegri, Tj 40, 09 
Bosune de KaflaeUa of 
Oubbm, L 77, 110 
Bottom, the (Krai 331 
Brabant, \i^ife of the Duke 
of, 205 

Branca d’Ona, 17X 
Branda, fount of, 153 
Brenta, the river, 75 
Brosuu, 109 
Brettiooro, 338 
Breviary and niueal, Tref 
xvii 

Bnaieug, 158 
Bngita (Ugoliuo), 170 
Bnghti Canon 180 
Browning^ IL B , i<i5, 207, 
308. L. 32 n 
Bruges, 74. 291 
Brunetto Latini, x, 26, 56, 
57, 69, 75, 76, 79, 123, 

25s, 272, 278, 371, I* a-'i 

39. 40, 49, 54. 66 
Brutus, 23, 175 
Bubwitb, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, Htf xvii 
Butamonte, 88 
Bulicame, 72, L 62 
Bunparif i, 2 
Buonagiunta, 312 
Buonoonte di Mnntefeltro, 
110, 302, L 66 

Suonomtnt, the fourteen, 
3X1, L 61 
Buoto Abatif 129 
Buoso Donati, 129, 151 
Buoso da Duera, 164 
Butler, Mr. A J ,302, 366, 
370 

Butler. Bishop 33, L 39 
** Butterfly, the Angel, * 

235 

Byron, Lord, XI, zx,L 43,58 


Caooia d*ABOiano, 149 
Cacetagmda, S3, 35, 4* 

Caccianimioo, 91 
Cacus, 125. 126 
Cadmus, 128 

CsBciliua (draxnatio poet), 

3<H 

‘^Ceesar,** applied to the 
German Emperor, 65, 
209, 210 

CsBsar, Julius. 23, 77, 143, 
28i, 326 

Cafi of Antenor., 202 
Ca^aaao, 109, 113 
<''ahor8, 55 

Oaia (U. Gaia), daughter 
of Gheraido, 372 
Oainphas, 118 
Oaiu, 104 
Ooina, 28, 56, 162 
('aliiuala, L S3 
Calboli, Folcicn do’, 256 
(^albolt, Rmten dc’, 257 
Gidcabriiia, 109, 114 
('alphas 103 
Calliope, 179 
CahiHt S7 

CnmakOdif Hermitage of^ 
203 

CaniiPionc de’ Paasi, 163 
Caoiilla, 6, 23 
CJaniomca V illey, T02 
Campaguatico, 238 
(^'urapalduio, battle of, iio, 
202, 203, L 50 
Canarit 134 
('aiiavfio, tbc, 217 
Can Grande, s, 23, 63, io3, 
104, 282, 370 
Canxdia, 104 
Canine, battle of, 140 
! Caorstne, 56 
CHimiieiis 71, 125 
I Ca])et, Hugh, 291 
' ('apocchio, 150, 151 
Oa])i>olletti, 310 
Caprutk, 169 

Oaiinconi (zodiacal sign) 
186 

Caproun, 108, L 50 
“Oanlinal, the,” 53 
Carenzana 75 
CansemU, the, 760 
Carlmo dc Paszi. 163 
Carlovxnfftan House of 
France, 291 
Carlyle, Thomae, 98 
Carmignano, tower at, 
Carrara, 101 
Carroecu), tke, 346 
Caaalodi, 103 
Casella, 187, L 40. 66 
CaaentiDO, 152, 203, 355 


Cassius, Lucius, 175 
Cassero, Jaoopo del, 30t 
Castor and Pollux, 197 
Crtstrocaro, 259 
Catalan, I'l'a, 118 
Calhmnet St , of Genua, 
309 

Cato of XJtioH, 69, 180, 183 
C’attolion, 143 
CuuruR, s8 

Cavaeciuoli, Adxman, 40 
CavnlcaDti, the, L 65 
Cai aleanti, FVaacesco, 127, 
129 

Cavalcanti, Ouido, 51, 20a. 
240 

I'amhen gaudenti, 314 
Cavour, Count, L 60 
Cccina, 64 

Celeetine K,Pi>pe, 15, 96 
Celhnx, Bentenuto, 34 
Centaum, 60, 125 (see also 
“Nosfcua”) 

Cepornno, battle of, 140 
Cerberus, 30, 31, 47 
Circhi, f/te, 83 
Cercin, Vtertdei,202 
( uma, 1^6 
(Ueena, city of, 137 
(’puta, 133 
Clutlmm, Di , 249 
Cliarlemagne. 47, 69. 156 
Charles of Anjou, 50, 8x. 
98, zia, 140, 764, 202, 
216, 34a 292, 369 
Chat lee AlaiUl^ 20B, L 
66 

Charle IT of Naj^les, 292 
Obarhsof Valois, 32, 311, 
292, 367, L 70 
(Aharon, 17, 18 
('harybdiB, 35 
Chastity, praiso of, 3^3 
Chaucer, 34, ao, 36, 38, 
66, no, i6g, *70, 229 
Chiana, the rxvei , 152 
, Chiarentaua, 75 
OhiasBi, 3-)6 
ChiBveri, 287 
Child life pictures nf, 1/6, 
35*. 357 t 37 
Chiron, 60, 61, 62, 320 
Christ. 293, 328, 365 
Church, iJean, u , 12, L 


33, 71 

Ciacco, 28, 32 

Gxamitolo, iii 

Cianfa doi ponati, 126 
Cicero, 23, 60, 175, 249, 
262, 284, 333, 353, 372, 
L S3 

Ciniabue, 240, L 40 
Cino da Pistoia, L 41 
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“ Giotto ” (Charles II of 
Kaples), 2x6, 217 
Circe, 132, 25s 
('matto, T09, 111 
Civitella, battle of, 140 
ClcmeM JkUxandTinui^ 
14 . 360 

Clement IF, Pope, 64, 
193. *94. 29a 

Clemmt V , Pope, 97, 142, 
293, 368 
Cleopatra, 26 
Climate, infloence of. 255 
Clio, 303 

Ciatilde (le VauXt to 
Clotho, 296 
Clove, UM of the, 149 
Cocvtus, 73, 159, 17a, X74 
Colchis, 93 
Golle, plain of, 25T 
Cologne, the monks of, 
X16 

CVi/um6u«, 133 
** Commedia, ’ date of 
the, I 

*'Gommodia," the first 
germ of, L. 51 
"Oommedia invoked, 
Compagni s Chronicle, L 
33 

Comphfie eert'i^t, ai8, 226 
Con/euwnalt the, 355 
Oonio, foi tress of, 239 
Conrad Malaspina, 220, 
223 

Conrad da Palazzo, 271 
Conradin of ilohenstau 
fen, X40, 2ga 

Conetanceof Aia<joVf 193 
Constance, wife of the 
Emperor Henry VI , 
*93. 2*7 

Constance, daughter of 
Manfred, 193, 194 
Constantine, the ** dona 
tion of, 99, 366 
Constantine, the Empe 
ror, 99, 138, 270 
Corbel, 235 
Cordelier, 84, 137 
Cornelia, 23 
Cometo, 64 
Oorniee " of the Moon 
tain, 231 
Corsairs, 292 
Corsica, 280 
Corso, see Donati. 
Cofi/hanten, 360 
* ' Coea fatta capo ha^ 144 
Cosenza, 193 
Counrif, the Etghih Oent 
ral, 19s 

Courtrag, the battle of, 291 


Cranes, 3x4, 325 
Crasans, 

Creationum, 320 
Crete, 59, 72 
Cross, the Southern, 180 
Crown and mitre, 335, L 
lot, tog n 

Cunusot 207, 2oB, L 66 
Ouno. 143 
CypiM, 143 
Cyrus, 244. 294 
Cytherea, 333 
Daedalus, 149 
D Agincourt, L 33 
Daily manna, 237 
iJamasrenw., John, 233 
I) imietta, 73 
** Uamnatio teviseima, 19 
Dinicl, Amaud (Proven- 
cal I’oet), ^19, L 40 
Dame], the piophet, 306 
hanul, Themnr Hymn, 
190 

D-inte— 

ills birthday, L 36 
Eailv boyhood L 34 
Family name, L 35 
‘Wiioipit Vita !Nova, 

L 38,4? 

His eai heat sonnet, L 41 
Tastes and studies, L 


39. 49. 54 

His cucle of friends, L | 

40 

The student s “ wander 
jahie," Ij. 43 

Marned and public life, 
5* 

A member of the Ter- 
tiary thder of Fran- 
cisian8,84, 230 L 

Medical studies, L 62 

Qnalihes in the Guild 
of Physicians siid 
Apothecanes, L 62 

How entered 111 the 
legibtei of the Guild, 
h 03 

Ills acquaintance with 
hospitals, L 62 

Employed as an am> 
basstulor, L 63 

Has a daughter, Bea- 
trice, L 59 

Drifts with the current 
of the time mto philo- 
sophical unbelief, L 

64 

Holy Week in Rome, 
L. 67 

Two months m office ss 
one of the Piiuxi, L 
69 


Dantb— 

His impartiality, L 69 
Embassy to Rome, Ij 71 
Sentence of exile, L 74 
Embassy to Verona, L 
80 

The exile a wanderings, 
L 83 

Acts as procurator in a 
treaty of po«ice, L 85 
Journey to Pans, L. 90 
The idealut emperor 
and the idealist poet, 
L 93 

Diplomacy of the Cardi- 
nal dal^ato.L 948eq 
Pi ogress of Henry VII 
thiough Italy, L. lox 
Dante s influence at this 
time, L 103 »eq 
His epistles to kin^, 
nobles, and people, 
L 104 8 cq 

His bold letter to the 
Emperor, L 107 
Bmbascy to Venice, L 

III 

Letter to the Caitlinals 
at Carpentras, L 113 
Ills epistle to Can 

Qranae, 6, x86 
His epistle to the 
Florentines, 6, 254, 

255. ^ *>* 

His ppistle to Henry 
VII , 151, 211, 255, 
266, 274 

His epistle to Joannes 
de Virgil, 10, L 37 
His theory, the know- 
ledge of the lost, 32, ^2 
His solitary refeience to 
his patents, 40 
Piobably visited Lon 
don and Oxford, 63 
Anecdote in connection 
with the Font in the 
Baptistery of St John 
at Florence, 95, L 
69 n 

Poi trays hunself, 221 
Subject to tianoes, 265 
Supposed esily initia- 
tion into some Ghihel- 
line or Manichaaan 
Association, 353 
His leaning to the 
^‘Larger Hope,” 9, 
201, 214, 304 
Confluence of biblical 
and classical memo- 
lies m his mind, j6, 
*53. 243. 323 
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DAin*-- 

Ohallenget companton 
with Luoui ana Ovid, 
127 

Dante daMtuano, L 36,41 
Diiti, aee Boaturo 
David, 20, 145, 

Deadf the, ipeculation u 
to their mental activi* 
ties, 52 

DeeretaU, tite spurwm, 99 
Deouriuu, xi2 
Deidamia, 139, 305 
Deiphile, 305 
Deianira, 61 

Delectable Uountain, the 
*'Delectaati,*’ the Paalm, 


d.¥o 1 >95 
Democntufl, 24 
Demona, pranka of the, 107 
De Prqfundtg, 2 
Descent into Hades, see 
" Hades 

** De ti %bua mpoitonbua,** 
53 

**I>eua, venemot genUs 
368 

Dinnn, the goddess, 373 
Diana, the river 933 
Dickens, Charles, h 58 
Dido, 97 

Dvirony * ' Chiiitian loonu 
graphy,' 348 
Dm Caaavjji, 233 
Diodorus biculuSy 131 
Diogenes, 94 
Diomede, 131 
Dionysius of S>racuse, 02 
Dioscondes, 94 
Dis, 41, 56, 60, 173 
" Dxttamondo, a poem. 

$0, 63, L S7 n 
" Doctor Vvlt/aria ( 
Dante), 88 
Dolcino, Fra, 142 
DblhngtVy Dr , 99 
Dolomite ciagSy 231 
‘ ‘ Dolorous kingdom, 
the, 213 

‘ * Dolorous Kout, the, s 56 
Dolphins, no 
DomintCy St , X39, L 66 
Domitian, the Emperor, 
304 

Donatx, Buoso, 129, 151 
Donati, Corso, 14, 202, 

31S1 369. 69 

Donati, Gemma, see 
Gemma 

Donati, Piccarda, 312 
•* Donation, see Con 
■tantine 


DonatuSy Sithcp of Fit' 

•olty 303 

Donau (the Danuh^, x6x 
“Donna Oentxle/' L. 39 
D Orta, Bianoa, 171 
Douay, 291 
Doves, 27. 189 
})raghiQasxK>, 109, 1x2 
Dri^on, the. 366 
Dreams, 130, t6i, 167, 
168, 222, 225, 983 
Drokousfoxti, Buhop of 
Bath and Wells, L. 45, 
86, 116 n 

Ih ummond, ** Katur <1 
Law in the Spiritual 
World, 320 
Drydtny 24B 
Duoa, sea Onido 
Duera, Bnoso da, 164 
“ Dux 369 

Eagle, the, of Rome, 363, 
306 

Eagle of Polenta, 136 
Earthly Paridm, the, 335 
Karthquake, the, 294 295 
Ebro, liver in ItaJy, 329 
Eece, anciUa Dei, 232 
Sdumd /, the **JSnijh'*h 
JutUniariy ^ 217 
Eiho, the iivu, 315 
Elders, the, 24, 345 
Electra 23 
“ Ell, 309 
Elijah, 131 
Elisha, 131 

Llizabeth of Hungary, L 
55 

Elsa, the nvor, 3/1 
Embrj ology, 319, L 62 
Empedocles, 34, 60 
“Emperor, the, applied 
to Gml, 7 

" Emperor, the,” applied 
to itotnu, 173 
Euglaiid, 2x7 
Envious, disapline 'f the, 
230 

Enzw of Sardinia, xt2 
Ephialtes, X38, 150 
Epicureans, 979 
Equator, the 197 
Erastiaiiisin, L 60 
Eriotbn, 44, jo8 
Erinnyes (the Funesj, 15 
Esau, 15 

hate (al Esti), cistle of ^ 
62, 202 j 

Esther, Queon, 373 ' 

Eteooles, 131 
Ethiopia, 122 
Euclid, 34 
Eunieus. 337 


Eunoe, the nver, 341. 371, 
373 

Eupliiaies, the river, 373 
Eunpides, 71, 131, 281, 

Emope, 223 
Enryalns, 6 
Attr^icty 35X 
Eur>pylus, X04 
KiiMthiUBt 10, 303 
Eve, 223, 345, 3x6, 343, 
3^ 

Kill counsellors, 39 
Eaekicl, the Prophet, 3 
)]/2elin da Komauo, 6a, 
307 

Fahbro, 25R 
Fabonaeti, 104 
Fabrioius, 390 
Faensa, 136. 165, 958 
Fdlconty, 17, 89, 1x4, 350, 
386, 307, L 41, 49 
Faltcrona Mount, 354 
hslteronn valley of, 162 
Fame, the world's best, 
240 

Fancy tho power of. 273 
Fino, eitv of, 142, 902 
I'antoh, tho familv of, 239 
haifarello 109 113 
FariOiiU, Miirsucco, 205 
Farinata ilegh Uberti, 33, 
49, 78, L 66 


FeliXt Pope 54 
Feltro (al Feitn), 


oity of, 


Feltro, Monte (see Monte 
feltrt/' 

'* Far n mfe.” 198 
Ferdinand and Isabdlay of 
Spain, 133 

Fiesohi, Oitoboni (Pope 
Adriui V ), 367 
Ficsole, 77, 78 
'FH7,*’ihe, 134 
Filippesclu. 910 
F)lip{>o Argenti. 4X 
Fishes, the (sodiaoal sign). 
^8, z8o 363 

“ Five wounds " (sms), 26) 
Flattciers, 93 
Flemings, the, 74 
hleur-de lys, 293, J4S 
Floicncc, city of, ko , ca, 
83, 88, X17, 134, 129, 
165, 211, 241, 392, L 
43 « 

Florence, the ladies of, 
310 

Floientines, blind 77 
Florentines, distinctive 
dress of, ^ 

FlonUy Z52 
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Focaecia. 162 
Foofira, Mount, 143 
Foiciert da Calholi, 256 
Folco doi Forti»»n, L 45 
Forene do' Donati, 308, L 
58, 66 

Forli, 84, 136, 313 
Fortunate Ms, the, 734 
Fortunatua, Venantiaa^ X72 
Foboo. JBernardmo dll 9^8 
Fra Albengo, 4, 8, 171 
*67, L 33, 75 
FVa Avgelieo, 9x4, 319 
Fra Catalan, xi8 
FraDolcino. 143 
FmComita, zi3, ai8 
Fra Ilaiio, 933, 336, L 


33* ^^9 
Franco , 97 
FmnccBca da RiRiint, a8. 

56 

Franeenco of Bologn i, 239 
Franoesoo d Aoeorao, 79, L 


FraneiB, St , 36, 139, L 
55. 

Fiauciacau Order, 3, 84, 
^ 39 . 25a 

DuU Cfavdeuit, 118, 205, 

L 44 

Fraudulent, the, 55 
Fredeno I (B<irbaro«Ba), 
2B2 

Fredeno II , the Emperor, 
33. 49, SOi S3i 64. 65i 66, 
79, 104, no, n6, 2ro, 
2^0, 271, 286, L 65, 66 
Frederic Novello, see 
“Novello' 

Fredeno TignosOi see 
“Tignnso" 

FiedertallX 217 

French, the, 136, 149, 164 
Hon • VivaatSt 

iiB 

Freshfieldf Mr D , 231 
Friars Jovoum, 118 (see 
‘*Frati Gaudenti' ) 
Fnars Minor, 1x4 
Frisians, the, 1^7 
Frogs, 46, iio, XX4, i6x 
Fuoci, Vanni, 123 
Funea, the, 44. X5x (see 
“Erinnyes *') 

Gaddo Ugolino, 169 
Gaeta, 

Galahauft, 30 
OalatmOf confessor to Leo 
X , 210 
Galen, 24 

(jfiUlehault arid Qalahadt 
29 

G^ura, 1X2, aai 


Game of Sara, see ** Zara 
Ganellofta 165 
Gangeii the, 184, 330 
Ganymede, 225 
Gar^ Lago di, X02 
Gardingo, 1x8 
t-targoylet. 25, 935 
Gascony, 992 
Garillc, 129 

Gemma Doiiati, L. ^7 38 
Gems and p^meutb, 215, 
L 63 

Genesis, the book of, 58 
Genoese, the, 172 
Gentucoa, 313, 3*;7 
Gerard do Bomcllo, 328 
Gen del Bello, 146 
Germans, the, 86 
Uerontiua, the Dream. 0/, 
2 or 

Gcryon, 89. 90, 91, 330 
* Oeata Romanoi um, ' 333 
Ghent, 291 
Gherardo, 272, 282 
Ghmo di Taceo, 205 
Ghisola, 92 

Giaoomo, James (of Am 
gon), 2x7 
OianCMttOf 28 
Gian dolla Bella, 2ix, L 
55 » 63 , 68 

Gi.anfiiflxazz% family, 87 
Gianni del Soldaiiier, 165 
Gian Sohioohi, 151 
Qidoon, 3x6 
Oilboa, Mount, 244 
Giotto, 1, 84, 214, 246, 350, 
L 55.65 

Giovauna di MontefeUro, 


203 

Giovanna, daughter of 
Niuo diGallara, 32z 
Girdle of rushes, the, 184 
Giudecca, 56, 177 
** Gloria in ^celsis Deo, ’ 

29 s 

Goats, 332 
GofthCf 350 

(Toldeii Age, the, 306, 341 
Golden Lenend^ the, 3 
Gomita, see “ Fra Uomita ' 
Gomorrah, 325 
Gorfalonteie. 211 
Gorgona, 169 
Gospel of Micodemus, see 
**M'iaodemas 
Gotto, Bertrand del, 97 
GoTerno. ton 
Oower, **Confesno Aman- 
tw " of, x6, 36 
Graffiaeane, X09 
(^eece. 103 
Greeks, 132 


Gregory the Great, Pope, 
54i 262. 275, 333i 346, 

360 > 

Gregory VIL, Pope, L. 60 
Gregory IX , TapB, 271 
Gregory X , Pope, 366, L. 
37, 44 

Greyhousd, the, 5, 1 l xaz 
Gnffolmo d'Aresso, C48, 

151 

Gryphon, the, 346, 358, 
3S9, 962, 364 
Guulandi, 167 
Gualdrada, 8x 
Guhbio, 239 

Cuelphn and Ghibellxnei^ 

^O, 166, 3II, Ac 

Guido Arotino ul (Guit* 
tone d Arezsu), xi8, 305, 
240, 3x4. 328, L. 40 
Guido Bonatti, 104 
Guido di Carpjgna, 257 
Guido del Caasero, 142 
Guido dn ('astello, 271 
Guido Cavalcanti. 33, 50, 
76, 110, 20s, 240, 34X, 
L 55, 66, 69 
Outdo della Colonna^ 240 
Quido del Duca, 956 
Guido Guerra, 81 
Guido Guinicelli of 
Bologna, 240, 327, L 
40 

Ouxdo di MontefeHro, r3>;, 
* 36 , 137 . 138 , i 67 » » 93 » 
202 

Gwdo FovellOf 29, 165 
Outdo Pwano, 6 
Guido da Polenta, 136, 
Xi X23, 125, 126 
Guido da Praia, 256 
Guido di Romdna, 153 
Guinevere, Queen, 29 
Guisoard, Robert, 140 
(Juy, Count of Flandere, 
291 

Guv de Montfort, 63, 
164 

Guiarante, 74 
Hades, 301 

Hades, the descent into, 
20, 109, 371, L. 67 
Haman, 273 
Hannibal, 159 
Hardoxun, Pere, L 31 
Hi^ies, the, 64, 67 
“ uarr owing of 
the, X09, L, 67 
Hebrews, the, 197, 316 
Sccate, 51 
Hector, 23 
Hecuba, 150 
Helen of ^roy, 27 
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Heienat mtitreta of Simon 
Mcignif 10 

Helioe (OaUlito)» 323 
Eolic(% Mount, 343 
Hehodtnus, 294 
jffiliopoli8t 123 
Hetfotrope, 222 
H^lespout, 339 
Hmry II of England, 
L 60 

Henty III of England, 
63. 217, 271, 287 
Henry IV , tho Emperor, 
Xi 60 


Henry VII , the Emperor, 

5j 46. 7df 97. 167, 208, 

210, 254, 2SS, 33S. 369, 
L 93, 93 1 9a 

Nenrff of Namvi e, 216 
J£cnit/t of Hirharfl, 
K'\il of Oomwnll, 63 
Heraclitus, 24 
HcrculcR, 61, 125, 133 
160, 284 

J7cj cford, ** Moppo 
Afintdi, 33s, 346 
HereMiarcbs, 48, 54 
JieioHotua, 243, 294, 29s 
339. 34<* 

Beitodt 297 
liijmooraVs, 24, 348 
‘ Hodit fH 9'enf’ 

n«m iJ» FcclfnA 
366 

Hohenatm ffn dunant*/ 

the. 73 

HolofenicM, 244 

Holy Face of Lucca, the, 


ro7 

Holy Wetk at Home, L Of". 
Homer, 22, 24, 133. 

942, 95^, 268, 284 
JTowiriua III , Pope. 271 
Hornce, 2t, 22, 24, ^<^4. 

133. 223 

“Hosamin,'’ 286, 314 
Hour wbiii diiams arc 
true, 130, L 47 
/Tuder, 325 

HvmholcU's ^*Komoa, 


00.1 _ f 

Hunger 8 Tower, 167 
Hunt^ I^igh, 28 
Hydras, 122 
Hypocrites, 1x7 
Hyi^sipyle, 93 

larbas, the land of, 358 

Icarus, 89 

Ice, the lake of, iCi 

Ida, Mount. 7? 

Ilario, J'ra, 223, 236, L 
33, 119 

Ilerda (Lenda), 281 


Ilion (Troy), 4, 4^ 

Imola, 136 „ 

“ Incipit Vita >roya,’‘ 
deep meaning of, L 38. 

48 

“7<jc«6tfs,” 337 
India, 70 

**In exitu IsraeV 186, 
350, L si» 67 
Innocent III , Pope, L 60 
Innocent IV , Pope, 193, 
371, 287 
Ino, 150 

Inaeriptum at Marxnetui! 

CoUfoe, Ahenken, 200 
IntermiDci, Alcsaio, 94 
**In Td,2>omiiie, speran,’ 
35a 

Totanthff 9 t 8 
Iri8, 297 

Inner, Dr G , Pief xtii , 
li. X03, 128 
DfuH, 27 

Indore of Sertfie, 346, 347 
Isniene, 305 
iMmciius, 281 
Tarnel («)A<.ob), 20 
Italian traxelUf» tn the 
fonrteentk cenfurv. 27 
Italy, 6, 47, 102, 208, 210, 
a‘5i 251, 292, 3S* , 
Jacopo diS Andiva, 68 , 
Tacojio del Cnsaero, 202 
Jneopo da Lentino, 3x4, 
L 40 

Tacopo IluRticucci, 33, 82 
Tnmca, Ht , the Ajumth . 
3^4 

T,n<m, the Argonaut, 93 
JnHon, t c , Jualiuu, 97 
Jihoslmpbat, the valley ' 
of, 48 

“Jchotali, * 210 ' 

.W , 3, 303 I 

leruMilein, 176, ^ ' 

«Tcwg, )3b i 

Joannen iMmtuieet n, 233 
Jiiannca Diaconwt, 233 ' 

Joannes do Virgilio, see j 
“ Virgilio” 

Joeasta, 302 

John the Baptist, St . 
ciiurch at Floicnce, 52. 
95 

,T«»lm the Baptint, St , 68, 
306 

John, Rt , the Evangelist, 
98, 346, 364 
John XXII , Popr, 56 
Joseph, the patriarch, 153 
Joseph U9, 332 
Toshua, 294 
Jove, 4X0 


Jnhilee at Home, tkc, x, 
9X, EOO, x88, 249, L. 64 
Judas leoanot, 160^ 175, 
292, 298 

Jnlia, daognter of Julius 
Osesar, 23 

Julius Ciesar, see '^Coesar' 
Juno, 150 
J luitin Martpr, 4 
Justixnnn, 209 
.luvenal, 80, 301, L 
ATen, Bishop of Bath and 
W^'lls, 325, 3s'>. L X02 
Keyw, the two, 229 
Knif;kts Jopoua order of 
the, 17 X 

Kuldat JChant 6 
l^bia mea. 1 )oniine,*' 307 
Tjioedicmon, 211 
Jj.ichesiB, 296, 320, 321 
* Ijatkland” (Olmrlcs of 
Valois). L 70 
IjRctnntuiH 303 
1 Agi> di (I'ariln, X03 

“Xffi,** l^roveiijal term 
for a dirge, a6 
Lamagna (Germnny), 102 
JjamhertatetOy Fawo^ 258 
L intone, 136 

Lnnrrlot of the J^ike^ 29, 
X38 

Liiciotto, BOO ^Gian> 
ciotto ” 

T.mfrauchx, 167 
I Lano of Sitnn, 68 
fjapo Sikttcrello, L 68,69 
I iMpo drgli Wfcrti, 49 

Hojh.” Dante’s 
' tf ndtncv to t)ie, 9, 201 
Lnternn, the, i^3 
Tiatiaii race, tin, • .2, 251 
Lrxtimn, Bishop 201 
Jjiitini, Biuiiottu, set 
“I^ninotto” 

Latin Liind, the, 13^, 142 
J«Rtin people, 148, 238 
Latoiia, 295 
lyavtignii, 287 
Laviina, 23, 274 
L'*aden hooilH, pnnisi. 

' nient of, 7 17 
I Leah, 20, 33 ^ 

' I.e<iinlcr, 339 
Ijearchus, 150 
liOgend, the Gulden, sot 
“ Golden 
IjcmnoH 93 
Lentino, sue Jacopo 
Leimtnts of C«/tt6na, 21 
lierici icii 

Lethe, Iho nver, 74, 328, 

, 33^» 341, 354. 37a 
Levi, 272 
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19 Malaspio*, Conrado aao, Meleager* 3x8 
Libieocoo, 109, 1X3 333 MenalipptiR, 165 

Libya, X33 Malateeta 136 MendteantOtdtritihef 

Lille, oity of, 391 Malateatiuo, X36, 143 Meiit and dement, 3to 

Limbo of lofanta, tbe, Malebolge, 90, idb, X05 **Meaektte (moeqaee), 41 
19 xao, 146 167 

Limbus, 30, 183, 190, 213 Milebrinche, 106,1x3, T73 Michael, the Arohasgel, 
30X ** Malefanu aobnqnet of 35 249 

Lunouvin, the, 338 the Douati, L 69 Miolial, daughter of Sittl, 

fiingard l>r 387 ** Mamma aiid^'Bibbo, 233 

Liiiua, poet 34 x6x MkUh, 394 

Lw6on, 134 Manardi, 257 “ Middle tierce, 176 

L fta, 87 L 36 n Manfred 193 L 65 Midian, 316 

Livy 140 ** Manthns date lilin Milan, sax 282 

liisard the, 127 pleuis,** 349 dft/f, John StuetH i 

Lino di Valhioua, 257 Maulo, 102 Dearth 16, 96, 97, 

Locusts and honey, 30^ Mantua 39, 103, 208 194, 287, 293, 367, L 70 

Ixidnngo, 118 I Vdnnc/ (Oiientilist), 157 M'lltov 4, 15 20, 22, 41 

r^godoro XX2 Mareabo, foi tress of 142 58, 99, 121, 139 160, 

Lomhaid Peteft <79 <91 Mauellua, 210 216 i6x, 174, 187. 201, 2x0 

212, 228 Mai ehese, Messer 313 274 284 286, 343, 354, 

Loiithani Mteet in Lun Mama, wife of Lato, 23 362, L ^8 

don 27X 182 Minurtts, 41 

*<Lutnbi.rd, the Simple Marco the L »nil ard, 268 Minoio the nver, loa 
271 I Marcuima, the, 64, X2>) Mineiva 351 

Lnnibardo Marco, 268 147, 204, 210 Miniato, San, church of, 

Ixitiiltards, X13 135, 207 Maigste^ second wife of 246 

208 Charles of Anjou, 2x7 Xfintatwe 239 

lombards, Rue des, 111 Mai^aret of Pr*>Tence Minor Briars 1x4 
Pans, 27X I wife of Xiouis IX , 291 Minos, 2^, 67, zoi, 139, 

Longfello^v, Jtl TF , 20 Mai <iat itone if Arezzo^ <,0 149,183 

Ptef ix l/ar^, kinff of Cotnwaff, Minotaur 59 

Lords Pi lyer, puaphtast I 37 Mira, city of, 2o3 

of, 236 Marocco 133,199 Mitroi, modia»vaI xi? 

I ost, misery of the 13 Maman^ aeivicr iht 327 'Misereie (Ps li ), 300 
Lust, nakeduesb ot Uk . Mais, the godof wuj, 124, "ilfisemes lu churches 
17, 70 243 85 

Louis the royal hues <f [Mats, statue of it Il> Mitro, 335 

291 leijoe, 68, L 42 ‘*Mo nnd **Issa, Z13 

X0U19 iA , 79, 391 Mai 8, the planet 185 * Modicum et non videbitis 

IjOweU, J R L 33 I * J/arsAaf, 315 Me 368 

Luhbockf Sxi Johv, 325 I Mnita^ mer, 64 Moldau, the river 2x5 

Lucan, 22 24, 44 6a 63 Maitm IV Pope, 136 Mole, the blind 273 
69 loi, 127, 141, 143 303 Monaldi, 210 

1^7, 159« 180,182 Muy the Blessed Vivii Monarchic de, Dantes 

230, 254 iQi, 203, 219, 249, 264, treatise Pref xvi, L 

T ucca, 167, 312 313 q8i 293, 306, 368 54 63 68 

Lucia St IX 225 236 M u y of Hetherub, 308 A/onarrAtet, iha ancient, 
Lucifer, 160 173 176 Muzucco, 205 ^vw&oftsed, 3 

Lucretia 23 Maschi roni, Sassol, 163 Mongibello (t e , Mount 

LucieUaa 3,85 Mussin^ei L 64 » ^tua) 71 

Luitpold, Bishop of Be iX^oioscr, 2x9, Monks at Cologne, 1x6 

benburg, L 54 3^^ Montagna di Parcit ide, 

Luke, St , 296 ** Matei J/mucoidta 136 

T uni, lOT rum 2x4, 2x9 | Mont (peril battle of, 49, 

Lvciirgua, 327 Matilda, 337, 359, 362, 51 51, 52, 7^ 8r 87, 

Lvons, Council of, 366 364 373 L 47 163 241 L 36 

Maccabees, the book of Matthias, St , ^ Montecatim, battle of, 

the, 97 Max%mui rianude^, lie, 238310 

Magh%naido, Patjano, T36 Miy, the breeze of, 3x7 Moutccchi family, axo 
Mahomet, 141, 142, 366 Medea, 93 Monte Gianicolo, 91 

Mnolica, 143 Medusa, 45 Montoie^gioni, 156 

Malacoda, Z07, 108, T19 Meg*eri 4:^ Alontfoit, Oag de, 63 
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Montone, tbe river, 83 
Mvrdecu, 073 
Morte d^ArthWt 27, 162 
Moioa de' Lauibei^i, 33, 
144 

Mountain, the Delectable, 
4 

Mountain of Pw'gatori/^ 
tbe, 134, 176 

Mountain of purification, 
18a, Z89, 213, 214 
Muller, Prof. F M , L 36 
n 

Masea, the, 361 
MyimidoMf 147 
Blyrrha, Xji 
Naiadea. 370 

Kakedueaa of lost souls, 
70, 80, 351 

Napoleon degli Alberti 
162 

Narcissus, 157 
Nassidius, 124 
Nathan, the prophet, 35^ 
Navarre, iiz, 113 
NaiHceUa of Giotto, 24r) 
365, L 66 

Ntbuehadneezai , 365 
Needle's eye, the, 231 
Nella, wife of Fuieso, 310 
Neptune, 143 

Nsque nuheiit,” 288 
Neri. the 124 
Nessus, 61, 62, 64 
Newman^ J if , 201 223 
Nicolode Salimlioin, 141 

Nxcolas 111 , Pope^ 06, 
Nicolas, St , 290 
Jftcodemue, tbe upomtphuf 
Qotpel of, 20, 21, 43 
Nile, the nver, 174* 3*4 
Nimrod, 158, 24 4 
Nmo di Galium, 218, 220 
Nino de’ Visconti, 112, 220 
Ninus, 26 
Niobe, 244 
Nisus, 6 
Noah, 20 

“ Nohlem o 61 i^r,” 223 
Noll, 195 
Normandy, 292 
Notary, the, see Jacopo da 
Lentino 

Novurese, the, 142 
Novello, Frederic, 205 
November, month of, 21 1 
Numidia, 358 
“O ’ and ‘‘I " 122 
Obizzo da ISste, 62, 92 
Octavian (the Emperor 
Augustus), 2x2 
OeioMr, month of, 21 r 
Oderisi d'Agubhio, 339 


(Edipua^ Z3Z PAlioo^ iStfvio, a8 

Ofpmptodm u», 269 Pelorui, 254 

Olympus, Mount^ 312 Penelope, 133 

O^gna'efreeeoa at l^isa, PeaxUtiee, the ritual of 
174 Penitence, the three steps 

Onlelaffi, Scarpetta dcgli, of, 228 
136 X> 80 Penitents of the eleventh 

Orestes, 248 hour, 198 

OriHoo, 20a Penitents of the lust 

Ortpen, 14 minute, 20x 

Orlando (Koland), 150 Penthesilea, 23 

OiokiaOt 26, 216 ** J'erse." 27. 38 

Orpheus, 24 Peisiui, 88, 304 

OreiMf Cardinal, 130 Pcschiera, 103 

Oismi, Pope Niculas III , Peter of Aragon, 98, 2tb, 
97 . a *7 

Orsu, County 205 ! Pete) Lombard, 212 

Ottacar, 215 | Peter, St , 91, 98, 157, 

Ovid, 22, 73, 86, 89, 101. ' 229, 249, 303, 364 

X22, 127, 128, 130, 247 Pftiareh^ 15, 210, 314 
* 5 °! * 5 *» * 5 S» *S 9 » *t >9 Pt ttiniigno. Pier, 2^2 
179, 2^, 22^ 243, 247, Phicdiue, 113 
260, 394, 29s, 297, 300, Phaethoo, Bq, 197, 347 
307, 31a, 316, 3x8, 323, Phalarm, 135 
32s. 327, 33 »» 34 *. 363. Phansees, the, ti 8 
370 I Pharisees, the new. 138 

Ozauam, A F , 54, 73, 276, ! Phthp If Bil^ 98, 216, 291 . 
299, 3^, 320, Prot xvi, 893, 3^7. ^ 7® 

L 3X ?c /faidt, 205, 216 

Ps. the seven J'hihstmcs, L 53 

Pa(iuu, 88 Pliiloniola, 225, 273 

i’aduauB, the, 75 PI(Ie,!Othon, 74, 74* 

f*ar/areffo, 204 J*hlegra, 71, 150 

Pa»4tuo, Maghinardo, 136, Phlcg^as, 40 
239 Phreiiu, th» 122 

Palestiniia, 138 Pliolus, 61 

Palladium, 1J2 Photiiiiis, the denoon, 54 

Pallas (Minerva) 243 Physiol ^Kic»d tJieoiy of 
Po/m joaidon churcl life 319,320 
yard at Wells 371 P»n, I n, 204 

f^unthriem 111 the teaching I'locaiiia Doniiti, 312 
of Averrhues, 320 | Piceno, 124 

pHiitumime of Nell, the J’lerdw Mt^icmn, 142 
fhamtiUapereoHiro!^ loO ^ Pier dellc Vigut, 03, 180, 
“ Pajiw, Satan, Aleiipt* | 20^, 328 

34 ! Piirnles, 179 

“Pappo' and “ lindi,’ j Picire de la Jlrosse, 203 
241 \ /*tf re Plowman 243.307 

' Pardons" (t e , eharclic>« , “ Putae Julia, 47 
where Ddulgcn’'es wei 1 1 I'letola 280 
granted), 2S0 Pietni Paiiu, i6i 

Parents, Doiite’s solitaij IMtitc, the new, 293 
alluvion to Ins, 40 Pinanionfe 103 

“ Pargolettrt,” the, 313, ' Pine, thebionrOjatKoiiio 

3 n 3 . 35 / L *; 3 , S®. 59 *57 , 

Pans, city of, 239, 291 J isa, iCo, 203 
Pans, of Troy, 27 j Pisano, Giovanni Pref 

}*arnHSHD8, Mount, 303 | xvn 

Pssiphae, 325 ' Pisans, the, 167 

Piteriioster, 329 Pisistratus, 264 

IMtncks (St)Purgat«iv, Pistoia, 123, 124, 125 
I 4 Plato, 4,24, 191, 331, 347, 

‘ Piculitors, 105 352*354 
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Plaitmxc of ike tcuL, 
195 

PlantiiB, 304 

Plm> *34» I35> *3a» «7a» 

346 

Plutarch, 175 
Pluto, 41 
Plutus, 34 

Po, the river, 28, 102, 257, 
271 

Podeitft, 33 

Pcena dantm * and 
** Pana 24, 213 

Poete, Latin and Gtoek, 
known to Dante, ax, 22 
Pola, city of, 47 
I'olento, the cagl^ of, 136 
Polenta, Beiuaidino da, 
xxo 

Polenta, Guido da, 136, 
h 122, X25, 126 
Polo, Marco, 6, 41 86, 
105, X33. x8o, 221, 268, 
333 346, 362 
Folyoletna, Greek acul]i 
toi, 231 

Polydoma, 150, 294 
Polymneutor, 294 
Polynicoa, 131 1 

I'ulyxeoi, ISO , 

PoMpc^M, ^txfue, 44 
I’oiithiou, 292 I 

Pope, AUsrander, poet, 
284 ' 

I’opea, aimoniacal, 95 1 

J^oinm, Piofnsor, 106 
Poverty, holy, caani]deM 
of, 290 I 

Piato, 130 I 

2 *rato, Caidmal da, 51.' 

130 i 

Prato, the eiatuUs of, 124 | 
Pi atomn£:nn, 20^ . 

Player offered by eouh I 

111 Parn'atoi}, 2^7 I 

Piiinal knowledge, 279 
MohiU, 372 

Priori delle Aiti, the, i, 
L 61 

Pi ion, (he, deposed, 21 x 
Pnsoian. 79 
Piocne, 2^5 
Prodigality, 302 
IVoeerpiiie, 44, 51, 338 
Pioveu^iJ dia 1 e< t, 329 
Provence, the dower of, 
291 

Provenzano, Salvani, 241 
Ptolemaic ostionomy, the, 
339 

Ptolemy, 24, 171 
Ptoloxntea. 63, 17X 
Publius Sprus, 307 
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Paglia, 140 
Pules, 171 

Puniskment of evil, ao* 
cording to mediieval 
theology, loi 
Pulsatory, occupation of, 

293 

Purgatory, St. Fatnok 1, 
aee “St. PatneV” 
Purgatory, the true gate 
of, 213 
Purvep, 79 

Ptuep, 2 )r E B , 201 
Pygmalion, 294 
Pyramufl, 371 
l^rrhna, ^ 

Quadmimn, 22 
Quamaro. <lnlf of, 47 
“ Quoium peurata t«cta,’' 

341 

Rachel, 20, 333 
**Baphel, tnai ameeb, 
Ac , TS7 

Baveiina, 28, 136, L 123 
liebeoca, 20 
Ked Sea, the, X22 
Beboboani, 244 
Henan s “ Aenr/iof*,” 320 
Kemen de Calboli, 257 
Jieno, the nvoi, 92, 237 
** Respite, Aspnt, Pro- 
ap«;«,”346, 348 
Revised Feratow, the, 237 
Reynolds, 8ir Joshua, 169 
ithea, 73 

Klione, the liver, 47 
Hirhard, Bari of Coin- 
trail 63 

Riniei da Cometo, 63 
iUnier da Panso, 63 
Kinieii, the, 63 
Kiphtoan Mounuins, the, 

335 

Bivieia, the, 191, 195, L 
43 

Roland (Oilando), 1 36 
Komugna, 136, 17a, 202 
Hoirmgiiuoli, 135 237 
Kuiiian duuefc, aiiueiit, 
306 

Kuuan Oificfs— 
Connniunc Sanctorum, 
262 

Easter, 43 

Holy Week, L 67 ! 

Laudi, 307, 339 
Matin., 32ii. 341, 35a 
306 

Seven Sorrows of the B 
V M , 323 

Bomauf, 78, 91, 131, z^o 
Rome, 73, 157, 210, 299, 
347» 3^5 


NAMES, 

Romena, 15a 

RomueUd, St , of Ravenna, 
203 

RonceevaUes, rout of, 156 
Rossetti, G,, 12, L 31 
Rossetti” school of in- 
teipreters, 145 
Rnbaconte, 246 
Rubioante, 109, iii 
Rubruquis, 133 
Kudolph of Hapsburg, 
21s, 2^ 

Rufus, WUltam, 107 
Kuggion, Archbishop, x66 
UusheB, 183, 184 
Euviltn, J , 57, 61, 85, 87, 
105, X83, 214, 233, 336, 
339. 3'^o 

Rusticucci, 33, 82 
Sabellian htrisp, the, 34 
Sabellus, J27 
8acrhetti, 252 
80001 tilt Gtrard, T42 
Saladin, 23, 217 
"^alse, 92 

Salvani, see ^'Proven- 
Eono * 

“ baWe Hegina,*' 2x5 
Sahino degU Armati, 

Sanloo, 195 
Santafiore, azo 
bantenio, 136 
Sappbirn, 204 
Sapphire 179 
Sajiia 251 
Saiacozis, 138, 310 
Sarah, 20 

Sardinia, xz2, 133, 147, 
280 

Saisol MaRchcroDi, 1C3 
Satui n , 72 
Saul, King, 244 
SweuB, 92 
Savio, the liver, 137 
8ai*onarola, 310 
A ala, Alberto della, 62 
Scale Pol ce, 83 
.Scales, the zodiacal sign, 
184 

Scaittbelfi, 358 
Sumniglione, xo8 
tScUicchi, Qian, 151 
Schiller, 225 
Schismatic's, 141 
Sciancuto Puccio, 129 
Soipio, 159, 447 
Scott, hlicbiiel, 104 
Sir Walter, 104 
Senpture, fourfold inter- 
pretdtiOD of, L. 52, 371 
Serovigni family, the, 87 
Scyios, 226 
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SeduMn, 93 I 

Selden, John, 57 | 

Self-love, 276 ' 

Semele, 150 
bemiramiB, 36 
Seneca, 24 
Sennaohenb, 344 
Serohio, the nver, 107 
SerpentB, 132, 126, 137, 

232 

Serpent-Tempter, the, 333 
Serravalle, Gio\ anni da, 
16, L 2S,43,S‘*»,S6,S7 
SestoB, 339 

** Seven, the, against 
Thebes, 71 243 
Seven chuir‘< the 232 
Seven T’s, the, 339 
Seville, T04, 133 
Sextus PumpeiUB, 63 
l^kakapeare, i, 86, 124, 
i75i 274. 3^ 

Sliiuar, the plain of, 244 
Shooting stars, 201 
**Si, the country of, 169 
the, 206 
SichsBUs, 26 

Sicilian bull of Fhalaris, 

13s 

Sicilian Vespers, the 
war of the, 98, 316 
Sicily, 193 

Siena, 148, 149, 341, 243 
Sienese the, 149, 338 
Sioitii (Se'itn), 287 
•suit, tht jivei, 152 
Sigicr, L 57 
* ' &(t/Ulum Pucaiot is, 

305 

Simon Magus, 10, 94, 97 
binaouides, 304 
Simonlhts, 97 
Sinun, 153, 154 
Sms against nature, 75 
**Sipa (Bolognese affirma- 
tive), 92 

Siren, the, 284, 385» 
Sirens, the, 357 
Sirocco, the, 336 
Sivinondi, 167 
8lavm% d% Marco, 58 
Socrates, 24, 195 
Sodom, 55 325, 326 
Soncino, Curradoda, L. 62 
Soothsayers, 100 
SophoclcB, 187, 336 
Soracte, 138 

Sordello, L 40, 308, 2x2 
3x4, 217, 2x9, 223, 237, 
300 

Soul, the, its knowledge 
at death, 321 
South, Dr , Kobert, 340 
VOL. I. 


Bontbera Cross, the, 180 
Spectacles invented, L 54 
Spenser, “F Q.,** L 35 
n 

Sphaotena, lu n 
Spam, 133 I 

Sphinx, 370 I 

**<SjMrtfjmpn«m,the, 20 
Stars, the, 177, 221, 260, 
« 374 

Statins, 23, 62, 71, 101, 
iji, 165, 185, 226, 243, 
281, 296, 29a, 301, 305, 
^ 316, 319, 331, J39, 373 
Statius, story of his con 
yersion, 302 

Stephen, St , maityrdom 
of, 264 
Stoiks, 162 
Stiioca, 149 
Stropbadcs, the, 64 
fetj X tlie, 38 40, 73 
Suetonius, 326 
Suicides, the forest of, 64 
**Suximix I>ou8 olo- 
meutiSL,’* 322 
buns, the two lights of 
Christoudoin 270 
Swillows 225 
Swat th Cherubim 139 
Su inhume A C , 360 
hylveitei. Pope, 99, 138 
Syrinx, 363 
Taberuich, Mount, 261 
Taddeo do Bruxati, of 
Ihcscia, L 6x 
Taddeo (phjsiciau), L 54 
Tagliacoazo, 140 
Talamone, fortrusi of, .53 
1'anaiB, the nver, 161 
Taiqiun, 33 
Taitars, 86 

Taunia, zodiacal sign, 3x8 
Ttbildello, 163 
“TeBeimlttwiaaiu^* 
Teggbiajo, Aldobiaudi, 33, 
82 

Tthphvn, 133 
Tell, william, 209 
** To lueis ante termi 
uum, 318 

Templars, Order of the, 
293 

Teneriffe, the Peak cf, 134 
Temtre, i<^ 

Tennyeon, L 125 n . 27, 
29, 46 

Terence ^>4 
Tereus, king of Thrace 
273 

“ Terra vera,"" 43^ 
Tertiaries of the Order of 
St Francis, 3, 252 


Tentullxan, 41 

Teeoro of B. Latini, 56, 

Thais, 94 
Thalea, 34 
Thames, the, 63 
Thaumus, 297 
Thebans, the, 101 
ihebes, 71, loa, 125, 150, 
151. i6i, 170, 299, 3 >4 
Themis, 370 

Tboodosian Code, the, L. 
42 n 

Theseus, 59, 316 
The! It, 305 
Thibault, XXI, 1x3 
Thisbo, 331 
Threefold face, 174 
Ihueydides, 136, 295, L 
39 « 

Thyi2ibrJi.us (Apollo), 243 
Tiber, the nver, 17, 135, 
18B 

Tignoso. Fiederie, 238 
Tigris, the nver, 373 
TiiLBias 101, 305 
'Jisiphone, 45 
Tithonus, 224 
Titus, the Emperor, 298 
lityus, J50 

“ 7V>/ft«£.’^(txtortiou), 55 
Toulouse, 299 
Tomyrit, 60, 243 
Tvpham, F W , 187 
loppo, 68 

Torre della I'ame, 167 
2'oti/a, 69, 77 
Tours, 312 

/raf/ufinniwi 319, 320 
Tra}un, the Empnoi, 233 
Travel, 7miniitc»tCfS 0/, 
35. 47, 63. 70. 74. 83, 8s, 
86, 91, 92, Xf ,105 110, 
116, 121, 147, 191, 195. 

218, 231, 239, 359, 279, 

Traversaro, Pier, 237 
Travel Bull, the, 2^8 
Tico, the prohibited, 316, 

Treul, 58 
Tmea, vo 

**Tie»or, the, of Bru- 
netto L^tini, 78, 79 
Tristan, 56 

Trent, the Bishop of, 102 
Tr%v%wn and Quadi ttnum, 
L 42 and n , 22 
Trojans, 64, 150 
Tioy, 151, xS3f >54» 244 
Turbia, 191 
Turks, 86 
Turner, J W 
2 B 
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history of Oharles I Utica, x8a Viper, the, sax 

the Great, 47, 156 **Utruin sit Dens*'* 53, Vir^, posnm 
ToBoam, 113, 1x7, 238 L 6s Virgilio, Joannes de, 

Tnsoany, 123, 144, 163 Valdichiana, 147 5, 302, L 37, 56 

^^'Twuct goat and graai," Val di Magra, 124, aaa V%»eont% Gtdcatao^ aaz 
TJ FaZenus AfaxtoMSI,. 264, Vuion of 8 U Paul, the, 8 

Tydeua, 165 306 Vitaliano del Dante, 88 

Typho, 159 Valla^Jsoiemo, 99 Vixen, the, 365 

Typhoon, 20^ FaZ/ombrosa, 342, 373 Foiot am" (medueval 

t^ranie, 63 Vaoat Puooi, 123 hymn), 225 

TJbaldini, Archbishop of Varro, 304 Volcano, 71 

Fisa, 166 Vaux, Clotilda de, see Vnlenn, 71 

Ubaldmi, Cardinal, 53 ** Clotilda ' Vulgate, the, 274 

Ubaldmi della Fisa, 312 Fe/ 2 etus Patereulue, 294 Wain, Charles’ 58, 180 

Uberti, the, 50 Veltro, the greyhound, 5 WHle, Palm and pat'~ 

Ubrto^Vthe, 87 **Veni, 8ponsa,"349. 35b don ' at, 371 

Ugolino, Ooant, 166, 169 **Fen«aHt/rnctu«, 171 Wells, Hegisters of, L. 
tTgolino, Count, the Fmtce, the ar»cna.l at, 105 45, 113, 116 

nopkagy^' oi, “Vemte, benedieti Fa> WenceslauB IV , 215 

Ugolino of Aszo, 258 tris," 33a ** Wider hope,’ the, 2x4, 

Ugolitio de' Fautoh, 239 Venus, the pbnet, 180, 304 
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